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THE EARTH LODGE IN ART 
By WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


Art je the child of Nature; ves, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mothers face. —Longfeier. 


Thus the poet sings; but the prosaic man of science often 
finds that the child does not resemble the mother as closely as 
might be desired. 

Art should be an aid to all sciences, especially to the science 
of ethnography; but I regret to say it is often employed in a way 
to diminish the value of the associated record, to lead the student 


astray rather than to aid him. Such transgressions on the part of 
before the invention of photog- 


art might have found some excuse 
raphy and of process engraving; but it is hard for us to pardon 
them in these days when illustration might be made absolutely 
accurate. The errors of art have been somewhat lessened of late 
years; but they are still numerous enough to give the conscien- 
tious investigator many a painful experience, He who poses a 
subject for the camera often has theories with regard to the fitness 
of things which are at variance with fact, and introduces incon- 
gruous elements into his composition. The artist who paints in 
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black and white or draws in pen for the process, is rarely pleased 
with nature as he sees it; he has theories of art which must be 
satisfied at any cost; he has ideas of what would look well that 
must be fulfilled. 

I might cite from memory numerous instances of art thus 
violating truth; but in this paper I shall confine my remarks to 
misrepresentations which art has made of the earth lodge. Before 
doing this, it is necessary to show the true form of the structure. 

By the term earth lodge, I refer to certain large houses in- 
habited by the Indians of the Missouri valley within the nine- 
teenth century. Dr Lewis H. Morgan says of such dwellings that 
they were the most commodious aboriginal houses found in 
America,’ north of New Mexico. Most of them were from 40 to 
6o feet in diameter, and Henry, as early as 1807, measured one in 
the Mandan village that was 90 feet in diameter.’ The form of 
lodge most common among the Omahas is shown in the upper 
figure of plate 1; it has slanting walls and a conical roof. Among 
all the tribes the walls slanted, but among the Mandans and some 
other tribes the roof was occasionally flattened atthe top. It was 
a truncated, not a perfect, cone. Such was the roof of the house 
that Henry describes as seen in 1807. 

The lower figure of plate 1 represents another Omaha lodge, 
and shows in front the drying-frame or scaffold on which the In: 
dians dried corn, meat, and other articles of food. "These two 
illustrations were furnished by Miss Alice C. Fletcher and are 
copied from photographs, made fifteen or twenty years ago, of 
lodges that no longer exist, 

In plate n, fig. 1, is shown a lodge of recent construction, 
probably stil standing, near Elbowoods, North Dakota. 1 
obtained this view and the next some five yearsago, from Mr A. 
W. Moses, of that place, after many months of correspondence 
with various persons, Although occupied as a residence, it was 

Jose's Encyelepadia, tat edition, vol. 1, p. 230. 

* Heinry ана Thom prem geursalr, Coues edition, voi, |, р. 338. 
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also used for ceremonial purposes, and this was, no doubt, the 
chief reason for its existence. Its occupants, a family of Hidatsa 
Indians, were the custodians. This view, being from the front, 
does not well display the entry. The drying frame, being also in 
front, as usual, keeps us from seeing properly the form of the 
lodge, but it seems to be of the pointed variety. It wasa small, 
degenerate, poorly-built specimen, not to be compared with the 
best lodges of thirty years ago. 1t was 42 feet in diameter inside. 

In plate IL, fig. 2, is shown another modern lodge which 
recently stood, or is still standing, near Elbowoods, and which I 
believe to be the Mandan medicine-lodge, although my corre- 
spondent does not say so. In general, the remarks made about 
the preceding picture apply also to this: but there are some 
additional features of interest. Leaning against the drying-frame 
we see a notched log. This is an old-fashioned ladder, such as 
these Indians used almost exclusively thirty years ago. In the 
meantime many of the young men have been taught carpentry in 
the industrial schools of the East and the government has sup. 
plied them with plenty of tools for woodwork; yet the Indians 
cling to the rude ladder of their savage days. At one side of the 
lodge may be observed a number of poles bearing rag effigies. 
These are survivals.of the poles sketched by Catlin in 1832, to 
which I shall call attention when describing plate VL I saw 
such poles in the Mandan village in 1865 and later. Nearly seventy 
years have passed since Catlin drew his picture; meantime the 
Mandans have been nearly exterminated by war and disease ; the 
survivors have been, it is reported, christianized and civilized, but 
there «till stand the votive effigies of the ancient days. Truly 
“Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” Catlin depicts 
four poles; this picture shows sixteen. 

From the Rev; Charles L. Hall, of Elbowoods, North Dakota, 


I have received two views, internal and external, of the ruins 
t Fort Berthold 


of the old medicine-lodge of the Arickarees a 
village, now abandoned. The lodge was $0 feet in diameter and 
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was a superior specimen of this kind of structure. 1 spent many 
an evening in such a lodge, in the autumn of 1855, witnessing the 
public dances and feats of legerdemain of the Indians and listen- 
ing to their songs. The interior is shown in plate mI; the lady 
seen standing near the center and reaching high with her hand 
scarcely touches the middle of one of the great supporting posts. 
There are here four central posts, and such was the usual number 
in the houses of the north. Miss Fletcher has shown that a dif- 
ferent number prevailed farther south. The reasons for this 
difference may be mythic rather than practical. The external 
view sent by Mr Hall is too dim for reproduction, 

Plate Iv, Big. 1, shows an Arickaree earth lodge of large size 
used as a dwelling at the Fort Berthold village between 1870 and 
1880, It was the residence of the celebrated interpreter, Pierre 

In comparing the pictures of the lodges of the Fort Berthold 
Indians (plates II and TV) with those of the Omaha (plate I) we 
observe something in the former which is not in the latter—a 
series of stringers or horizontal poles at what may be called 
the eaves, supported by short, forked poles which lean against 
the walls. This addition is due to a difference in climate. Inthe 
moist lands of the Omaha, in eastern Nebraska, where there is an 
abundant rainfall, a good sod is easily obtained to cover the 
houses, and this sod takes root and thrives on the house-tops, 
thus helping to retain the covering; whereas, in the arid climate 
of western North Dakota, such a permanent covering of sod can- 
not be secured, and the stringers are placed to keep the earth- 
covering of the roof from sliding down. 

In the early years of the last century, the earth lodge was 
found by travelers among various tribes of different linguistic 
stocks in the territory now forming the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, and there were thousands 
of such dwellings in the land. There is archeological evidence 
that, at an earlier period, they existed in the Mississippi valley as 
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far south as Louisiana and as far cast as East Tennessee. Now 
there are probably only five or six in existence, and these are con- 
fined to the Fort Berthold reservation in North Dakota. They 
seem to be no longer used for dwellings only, but for ceremonial 
purposes by the few Indians who still cling to the old pagan 
cultus, On topographical maps of the region they are called 
dance-houses. 

In a former work! 1 thus speak of the old Mandan lodge as I 
first saw it nearly thirty-seven years ago: “ Each one of these 
lodges consists of a wooden frame covered with wiliows, hay, and 
earth, A hole in the top, which lets in the light and lets out the 
smoke, and a doorway on one side are the only apertures in the 
building. The door is made of raw-hide stretched on a frame, or 
of puncheons, and it is protected by a narrow shed or entry six. 
to ten feet long. Over the smoke-holes of many of the lodges are 
placed frames of wicker-work, on which skins are spread to the 
windward in stormy weather, to keep the lodges from getting 
smoky, Sometimes bull-boats are used for this purpose. On the 
site of a proposed lodge, they often dig down a foot or more, in 
order to find earth compact enough to form a good floor; so, in 
some lodges, the floors are lower than the general surface. of the 
ground on which the village stands. The floor is of earth and 
has in its center a circular depression for a fire.place, about a foot 
deep and three o four feet wide, with an edging of flat stones.” 

I now call attention to one marked feature of the earth lodge, 
shown in some of the preceding pictures; thisis the long passage, 
entry, or storm-door,—the Eskimo doorway, a5 Morgan desig- 
natesit. Beginning with Lewisand Clark, in. 1804, this feature 
is mentioned by nearly all writers and scems to have been used by 
all tribes who built the earth lodge. My own recollection of the 
lodges of the Mandans and contiguous tribes, as L saw them 
between the years 1805 and 1872, is that in no case was this pas- 
sage ever absent. It was a constant or nearly constant feature. 
адо ам Piilolagy af the Hidatea Indians, Washington, 1877, p- 4- 
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Plate Iv, fig. 2, from a photograph also furnished by Miss Fletcher, 
shows us the passage or entry of an Omaha earth lodge. 

The earliest account of the carth lodge is that written by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804.2. From this description one would fgrm 
the idea that the lodge they occupied in the Mandan village was 
of the pointed form, but their description is vague. The next ac 
count we find is that of Alexander Henry in 1807,' and it is one 
of the best ever written. From this it is evident that the lodge 
in which he was quartered, in the Mandan village, on the banks of 
Knife river, in what is now North Dakota, in the first decade of 
the last century, was flattened at the summit. Both Lewis and 
Henry mention the passage, but neither furnishes an illustration 
of the lodge. 

The earliest pictures of the earth lodge are those by George 
Catlin, painted in 1832 and copied in outline in his first work." 
While Catlin is often remarkably correct in other matters, he fails 
in his delineation of this dwelling, although he has occasion to 
draw it a hundred times or more, and his descriptions are as 
vague and erroncousashis pictures, In his eagerness to immortal- 
ize the wonderful things he saw among the people themselves, he 
glanced but too hastily at their dwellings. In all his drawings of 
the lodge, he represents it externally as almost an exact hemi- 
sphere, and he makes the height too great in proportion to the 
width. Heseemsto have adopted the hemisphere as a convenient 
symbol for the lodge, and he always omits that important feature, 
the passage or entry. 

Plate v shows Catlin's' accurate and spirited picture of a part 
of the " Okeepa,” or great annual ceremony of the Mandans. Of 
the correctness of this scene I can vouch from personal observa- 
tion. Here all is carefully delineated except the lodges; as re- 
gards them, the errors | have mentioned are to be observed. 


| Fournal #f Lewis end Clark, eto, Dayton, Ohio, 1840. 
9, Journal, vol, 1, p, 338. | 

* Nerth American Indians, sixteen plutes in tal, LL 

* Thid.. pl. б]. 
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The next illustration ' (plate v1) reproduces another scene from 
the Okeepa. In it is shown the Mandan medicine-lodge, the sacred 
poles, and the symbol of the ark in which the Mandan Noah was 
saved from the flood. Here again we see a number of hemi- 
spherical outlines, and again the long entry is not to be seen. 
But here we behold (as in plate V} the: long poles tipped with 





Тш. Mamisan шаға bl thang kee, rıh village in the distance (after Canin) 


effigies, similar to those shown in plate II, fig. 2, which repre- 
sents, it is believed, the medicine-lodge of today. 

Figure 1 shows a group of Mandans engaged in the game of 
tchung-Aee, or roulette, after Catlin. Their stockaded village is 
indicated in the distance by a number of hemispheres seen over 
a row of black lines which represent palisades, 

Such is the width of the Mandan lodge, in comparison to Its 
height, and so obtuse are the angles of the pentagon, or hexagon, 
that its outline in some cases might seem to be the arc of a circle 


I North Americam Indias, pl. 69. 
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to a casual observer; but as Catlin spent several weeks in the 
Mandan villages, painting these lodges, we can hardly pardon his 
carelessness. 

Yet, in his interiors, Catlin shows the roof as conical instead 
of flat or rounded. The view presented in plate VII is a picture 
of an act in the Okeepa which was esoteric and occurred inside 
the Mandan medicine-lodge, Here we see the lodge represented 
as consisting of sections of three cones, one above another, yet it 
is the same medicine-lodge that is shown with a rounded top in 
plates Vand Vi. We have no evidence that an earth-lodge struc- 
ture of three cones, or rather of two frustums and one complete 
cone, was anywhere to be found. 

In plate Vitis given another view of the same Mandan medi- 
cine-lodge, during the secret ceremonies of the last. day of the 
Okeepa. Here again the space between the four central beams 
is depicted as covered with a conoidal arrangement of sticks, 
which are not continuations of the main rafters of the roof. Such 
an arrangement of roof timbers I never saw, and indeed it would be 
impracticable to construct it. 

If a famous ethnographer and artist, illustrating his own work, 
makes such errors as I have shown, we need not expect a very 
accurate representation from an artist who never saw an earth 
lodge. Our next illustration (plate 1X, fig. 1) is evidently taken 
far from the field of action. It js intended to portray earth 
lodges of Kansa or Kaw Indians situated somewhere in what is 
now the state of Kansas, It is culled from a book written by 
Father De Smet,’ a famous western missionary, some fifty years 
ago. The reverend author's description of the lodges is very 
sketchy, and we scarcely blame the artist for getting some dis- 
tance away from the truth; but we do blame him for aiding his 
imagination with books of African travel, as he seems to have 
done in this case. 

Ви his extraordinary achievements in delineating the exterior 

' Letters amd SheteAes: Vhiladelphin, 1833, opp. p; 6s. 
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of the lodge are even excelled by his picture of the interior (plate 
1X, fig, 2), It is true that the author speaks of the “dome-like” 
appearance of the lodge, and, taking this as his: guide, the artist 
seems to have drawn his inspiration from the old dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, or some similar structure. Those regular 
and symmetrically shaped rafters, that beautifully rounded smoke- 
hole, that arched doorway, and those smooth circular seats could 
have been cut out only with a bandsaw or some other implement 





Fii Mandas earth lodge (after Мазан). 


of high civilization quite unknown to the Indians of the plains in 
Father De Smet's time. 

A year after Catlin's journey (in 1833) Prince Maximilian of 
Wied ascended the Missouri and saw the earth lodges at the 
Mandan and Minnetaree villages on the banks of. Knife river, in 
what is now North Dakota. His artist, Mr Bodmer, gives us the 
first truthful pictures of these houses ever published. He never 
omits the passage where he depicts the door. Figure 2 is repro- 
duced froma wood engraving which appears in tbe text of the 
Prince's book. The colored illustrations in his book of plates 
are equally faithful. 


l Treveri fn the Interior ef North America, Landon, 1843, p. 343- 
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The next person whose work I have to consider is none less 
than Lewis H. Morgan, one of the foremost of American ethnog- 
raphers, the scholar who unraveled the mysteries of Indian 
kinship and the special student of Indian architecture. In the 
first edition of Folnsen's Encyclopedia he contributes an article on 
“ American Aboriginal Architecture,” in which he devotes a 
reasonable space to the earth lodge, which he describes with fair 
accuracy. He claims to have seen the lodges, in a somewhat 
ruined condition, at Knife river, after the Mandans had aban- 





Fin. >—Creeesection of Mandan earth lodge (after Morgen), 


doned that place in 1845, and to have made his illustrations from 
sketches and measurements taken there. 

The picture shown in plate x, fig. 1, from Morgan's article, is 
fairly correct for the lodge with the pointed top, but it is rather 
diagrammatic than pictorial, The smoke-hole is too small, and I 
cannot determine what that frill or collar (or whatever we may 
call it) surrounding the lodge, as shown in the picture, is in- 
tended to represent. J never saw anything like it on one of 
these lodges. In the photographs of the inhabited houses here 
presented no such appendages are to be seen. Perhaps in some 
of the mined lodges that Dr Morgan saw at Knife river, the earth: 
covering may have been washed off at the eaves and the covering 
of willows underneath exposed; but the exposed parts could not 
have had such a regular form as is shown in the illustration. 
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MATTHEWS] THE EARTH LODGE JN ART I1 


Morgan's cross-section of the earth lodge is shown in figure 
3, and for a lodge of the pointed type the picture is fairly correct. 
The flat-topped type differs from it only in this respect: The 
main rafters reach only as high.as the four central beams, one of 
which is shown in the section, and the square space enclosed by 
these beams is covered with 
poles laid horizontally. The 
outline of the cross-section 
of the first type is pentag- 
onal, that of the second type 
is hexagonal. 

Figure 4 exhibits the 
ground-plan of an earth 
lodge according to Morgan; 
on the whole it is satis- 
factory.’ 

In closing the descrip- 
tion of the earth lodge in 
an earlier work, previously 
quoted, I say: “If, with 
the aid of steel axes ob- 


tained from the whites, the Po +—Grundphhnof Mandan earth totes 





task of building such a house 

is no easy one at this day, how difficult it must have been a cen- 
tury ago, when the stone axe was their best implement and when 
the larger logs had to be burned through in order that pieces of 
suitable length might be obtained!” This thought is later echoed 
by Morgan,’ who says: “Not the least interesting fact connected 
with these creditable houses was the quantity of material required 
in their construction and the amount of labor necessary for its 
transportation long distances down the river and to fashion it, 
with the aid of fire and stone implements, into such comfortable 
dwellings. To cut the timber without metallic implements and to 

! Tohnswn's Aneyelopaidia, 131 ed., p. 220, fig. 8. * [hid,, p, £20. 
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transport it without animal power indicated a degree ol perse- 
vering iudustry highly creditable to a people who are generally re- 
garded as averse to labor.” The great lodge described by Henry in 
1807 was probably built before the Mandans possessed steel axes. 

I once saw, in a missionary periodical, a picture of a hut of 
puncheons in northern California, which originally appeared in 
Powers’ work on the California Indians,’ doing duty as a picture 
of a Mandan lodge and duly labeled as such. | 

But the climax of illustrative genius is capped by the picture 
presented in plate х, fig. 2. In one edition of Lewis and Clark's 
travels, it appears labeled " fishing lodges” and is attributed to 
the Crees of British America. In one edition of Patrick Gass’ 
journal, it is used to illustrate Arickaree earth lodges, and I think 
it must have been originally drawn by some enterprising artist to 
represent earth lodges, though no likeness to the latter can be 
traced, Sergeant Gass accompanied the famous expedition of 
Lewis and Clark from St Louis to the Pacific and back in 1804- 
об. No person of any artistic ability accompanied the expedi- 
tion, and all early embellished editions of Lewis and Clark and 
of Gass were illustrated from imagination by eastern artists, and 
in all the work is most unskilfully performed, both in drawing 
and engraving. Here we have a picture of conical skin tents 
with the lodge-poles on the outside and in front of one of the 
tents a structure of poles looking like the frame of a summer 
arbor or a grapevine trellis: this probably was intended to 
represent the passage, I do not blame the artist much for 
getting some distance from the truth, for Sergeant Gass de- 
scription of the lodge is certainly very hazy. As I have said, 
this picture is made, in different works, to represent an Arickaree 
earth lodge and a Cree fishing lodge. Perhaps it has served 
other purposes, and in the hands of some enterprising publishers 
it might yet be made to answer for the Pyramids of Egypt or 
for Mount Ararat with the Ark in the foreground. 


* Contributions te North Awmrrican Edhnlaev, wol. tri. 
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CHEYENNE WOMAN CUSTOMS 
Hy GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The customs here sct forth were given me by Cheyenne old 
women, They were a part of the old wild life of the buffalo 
days, and many of them have now passed out of use, In describ- 
ing them, however, I have thought it better to use the present 
tense, 


When a young girl reaches the age of puberty and has her 
first period, she of course tells her mother, who in turn informs 
the father, The girl unbraids her hair and bathes. She is then 
painted red over the whole body by older women. Then, covered 
with a robe, she sits near the fire, and a coal is drawn from it and 
put before her, and sweet grass, cedar needles, and white sage are 
sprinkled on it. Thegirl bends forward over the smoke and holds 
her robe about it, so that the smoke is confined and passes about 
her whole body, Then she and her grandmother leave the home 
lodge, and go into another small one near by, where she remains 
for four days. 

Such an important family event as this is, of course, not kept 
secret, and among well-to-do people the father of the girl publicly 
announces from the lodge door what has happened and gives 
away a horse. 

If there is no medicine, no sacred bundle, and no shield in her 
father'a lodge; the girl may remain there; but if she does so, 
everything that has a sacred character—even the feathers that a 
man ties in his head —must be taken out. 

At the end of the four days, her grandmother, taking à coal 
from the fire, and sprinkling on it sweet grass, juniper needles, 

I3 
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and white sage, has the girl stand over the smoke, with feet on 
either side of the coal, purifying herself. This is always dome 
by young unmarried women. 

For four days a woman in this condition must not cat boiled 
meat. Her meat must be roasted over coals. 

Young men will not eat from the dish nor drink from the pot 
used by her; one who did so would expect to be wounded in his 
next fight. She may not handle nor even touch a shield or any 
other war implement, nor may she touch any sacred bundle or 
object. If the camp moves she may not ride a horse, but is 
obliged to ride a mare: Women in this condition are careful 
to avoid entering a lodge where there is a medicine bundle or 
bag. To do this is supposed to cause an increased flow. Some 
women have almost bled to death from this cause. For four days 
women do not go out to walk about much. They spend almost 
all their time in the lodge. 

A married woman during this time does not sleep at home, 
but goes out and sleeps in one of the menstrual lodges. Men 
believe that if they lie beside their wives at this time they are 
likely to be wounded in their next battle, 

The owner of a shield is obliged to use special care in relation 
to menstruating women. He must not go into a lodge where one 
is, nor even into a lodge where one has been, until a ceremony 
of purification has been performed, If the woman thoughtlessly 
visits the lodge of a neighbor, no shield owner may enter it until 
sweet grass and juniper leaves have been burned in the lodge 
and the pins have been removed and the lodge covering thrown 
back, as if the lodge were about to be taken down. Then the 
covering may be thrown forward again, and pinned together. 
The lodge is now purified and the shield owner may enter. 


After a girl has been married and has gone to her husband's 
lodge, she may still make use of the protective string for a 
period of from ten to fifteen days, The husband will respect 
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the string for that length of time, but usually not longer. The 
Cheyennes say that this custom had the advantage of enabling the 
newly married couple to get used to each other, to sleeping to- 
gether. Men tell me that they used to He awake almost all night, 
talking to their newly married wives. 

It has long been the custom that a woman should not have 
a second child until her first is ten years old. When that 
age is reached, the man is likely to go with his wife and. child 
to some large dance or public gathering, and there, giving away 
at the same timeé a good horse to some friend or even to some 
poor person, to announce publicly that mow this child is going 
to have a little brother or sister. To be able to make such an 
announcement is a great credit to the parents. The people talk 
about it and praise the parents’ self-control. 


When a child is to be born, the woman relations of the father 
make cradles for it, or some woman not a relation may make one. 
When the cradle is brought to the lodge and presented, the father 
may give a horse to each one who brings a cradle. The mother 
of the girl who is to be confined asks certain women to assist at 
its birth. They—or even a male doctor called in for the purpose 
—give the girl medicine from time to time, so that she may have 
an easy delivery. The medicine given is the root оГ Байатіск- 
rhiza sagittata, called by the Cheyennes fune Aiss^e-mw-ya, or 
bark medicine. 

When the birth is about to take place, they have a bowl ready 
in which to wash the child, and a knife is at hand to sever the 
umbilical cord. In old times they used a flint knife for the pur- 
pose, and midwives long preserved these stone knives for this 
particular use, 

When the child is born it is washed. The blood is squeezed 
out of the umbilical cord, which is wrapped once about the finger 
and eut off short. The child is wrapped in a sheet or cloth, the 
inner surfaces of the legs being first dusted with powder from 
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the prairie puffball, so that the tender skin shall not chale, and 
the navel dried with the same dust. 

The child is then put in its cradle. At first it is not allowed 
to nurse from its mother, but some other woman who has a young 
child nurses it. The medicine women for four days free the 
mother’s breasts from the early mammary secretion. During this 
time the mother is given doses of mét-si-hi-yan, the milk medicine 
(Асіға arguta), to induce a free flow of milk. Four days after 
birth the child may nurse from its mother. 

At any time after the child has become strong, the father may 
lead out his best horse, and giving it away with other presents 
(and perhaps even his warbonnet), may have his child's ears 
pierced—not actually, but formally. 


IHE DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN THE PENOR- 
SCOT AND THE CANADIAN ABENAKI 
DIALECTS 


Bv J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


The Penobscot Indians of Maine number at present not more 
than 300 to 350, most of whom are resident at the Indian village 
of Oldtown on Penobscot river, near Bangor. These people still 
speak a characteristic Algonquian language which bears more re- 
semblance to the idiom of the Abenakis near Pierreville, Quebec, 
than it does to that of the nearer Algonquian neighbors of the 
Penobscots, the Passamaquoddies of Pleasant Point, Maine. 
Moreover, a philological examination of Penobscot and Abenaki 
shows that both of these forms of Algonquian speech are sister 
dialects which have sprung from a common original at a compara- 
tively recent date. The early history of the Maine Indians still 
further confirms this statement. It is well known that the Abe. 
nakis of Canada are the direct descendants (of course with some 
admixture of French and other blood) of the majority of the say- 
ages who escaped from the great battle of the Kennebec in 
Maine, where the English commander Bradford overthrew their 
tribe December 3, 1679. Many of the survivors at once fled to 
French Canada, where they settled themselves in their present 
village of Saint Francis, near Pierreville, Quebec (A/stgentegm, 
"river of empty habitations"), Others, again, may have wan- 
dered into Canada at a slightly later date. There can be little 
doubt that the Indians now called Penobscots, from their resi- 


! Trumbull, Zadíam Hari, pp. 96797. | 
! Alrigoniegm —- Old Abenaki A rzidantebow, from erst empty" + foe an infix 
signifying “cabin,” and /rbw "river"; cf. modern feo '* wave," See Gill, Noses 
ги" е Риа Маний ,الا‎ pp [ Montreal, 1886, 
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dence near the river of that name, are the descendants of those 
of the early Abenakis who, instead of fleeing to French domin- 
ions, eventually submitted themselves to the victorious English. 

It will thus be seen, in examining the Penobscot and Abenaki 
idioms, that we have to deal with a dialectic differentiation which 
must have taken place within a period of two hundred and twenty- 
two years; i. €., from 1679 to 1901, during which time practically 
no communication has taken place between the Maine Indians 
and their Canadian cousins, except the visits of a few wandering 
hunters. It should be added that the similarity which is still so 
evident between these dialects precludes the supposition that 
they were linguistically apart at the time of the Indian flight to 
Canada, Probably nowhere among American languages, there- 
fore, has the philologist so favorable an opportunity as he has 
here of determining the exact extent and period of time neces- 
sary for linguistic differentiation. The object of this paper is to 
demonstrate, from a careful observation of modern Penobscot 
and Abenaki usage, the condition of both these dialects in com- 
parison with their common mother tongue, the Old Abenaki. 

The Penobscot material used in this treatise has all been 
gathered orally from Indians at Bar Harbor, Maine, The Abt- 
naki data are the result of several years of study of that language 
in Canada and northern New York, All the Abenaki words and 
forms herein quoted are tabulated in a modern Abenaki-English 
dictionary, now in course of preparation by the writer. The 
ancient Abenaki material comes from Rasles' lexicon,' the manu- 
script of which, now in the library of Harvard University, was 
rescued from the flames of the mission of Norridgewalk. during 
the English campaign in Maine in 1722. 

The pronunciation of the Indian words in this article is indi- 


! See Prince, "The Modern Diíalect of the Canadian Abenakis," in. Miscnismea 
уны iu tore di (Fata dscoli, Turin, 1901. 


"A Dictionary білім Аћпакі Language іп North America,” by Father Sebai- 
tian Rasles, published by John Pickering in Memoirs Amer. dead, Si, and Arts, vol. 
iim. Kk pp. 375-565, Cambridge, Mass,, 1555. 
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cated as follows: All the consonants should be sounded as in 
English, with the following exceptions. In Penobscot c4 has the 
same value as in English, but in Abenaki it is often, although not 
invariably, pronounced as ££. Rasles always gives 7s, £2, for 
modern ch ory. In the same way we find Penobscot and Eng- 
lish y identical, but the same consonant pronounced as” in Abe- 
пакі. Abenaki / after a, », and м, usually has a sound like the 
Polish “barred L" The Penobscot and English / are the same, 
except in final syllables after a, o, и, when the Penobscot J is an 
almost inaudible lingual touch. | have represented it in such 
cases by à superior Z, as in so mitágzeesa! " liis father.” In both 
dialects & is equivalent to the French nasal », and the combina- 
tions 4/ and pA are to be pronounced &+ 4 and p+ / respectively. 
The inverted comma (*) indicates a voice-stop, accompanied by 
a soft guttural, not unlike the Arabic medial Me When m 
and # are written in juxtaposition with the consonant following 
them, they have their own inherent vowel, as in ndaki, “my 
land." The ancient Abenaki r is represented in both dialects by 
1. So far as Tam aware, the only Algonquian idioms which still 
use y are the Montagnais language of Labrador and a dialect of 
the Cree, spoken near James bay, which approaches very closely 
to Montagnais. The consonant s has always the hard sound as 
in English “mistake.” The combination ss in Penobscot is a me- 
dial sibilant, half-way between English sand #; i. ¢., it stands in 
about the same relation to each as the Czech voiceless £ does to 
English fand d, The cw in êw is pronounced with a soft whis- 
tling vowel following it. In both dialects the vowels have the 
Italian values, except Penobscot d = English aw, Penobscot a= 
avery short d-sound, éas in German, and the apostrophe Г) which 
represents a short indeterminate vowel sound like the Hebrew 
ев, When two vowels are written together, as 44, they are 
each pronounced separately with a hiatus. 

As to intonation, the two dialects differ widely, which is often 
as much of a bar to mutual comprehension as the comparatively 
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slight differences in vocabulary. The Penobscots accentuate 
their words in much the same manner as do their distant neighbors 
the Passamaquoddies'; i, e., they sing their syllables, giving some- 
times to the first and often to the second, third, and fourth syl- 
lable of a combination, a rising inflection and then allowing the 
voice to fall on the succeeding syllable. If the syllable after the 
rising tone is followed by still another syllable in the same word, 
this ultimate often receives a secondary tone-rise similar to an in- 
terrogative inflection in English. This, however, is never so high 
as is the first inflection. Thus, in the word sacAigaddnkxe, " they 
go hunting,” there is only one rising inflection, that on the fourth 
syllable, while the ultimate receives the voice-drop. In the forms 
sfndbak “men,” unodaihwéná* " they hear," ud /ànd “they say to 
him," we have the high rise, the drop, and the secondary rise oc- 
curring on the syllables indicated. "This difficult system of tones 
can be learned only by practice, as there is apparently no rule for 
the place of the variable rising inflection. The Abenaki intona- 
tion, on the other hand, is very monotonous, as every syllable has 
practically the same accented value. The voice imbre of the Pen- 
obscots is pitched somewhat higher than that of the Abenakis. 

1 im strongly tempted to regard the Penobscot system ol in- 
tonation as the original one, which was, no doubt, peculiar to the 
ancient language, first, because the racially and linguistically 
kindred Passamaquoddies have a very similar system and they 
аге and have always been too distant from the Penobscots to 
influence the entire tone of the latter speech, and, secondly, be- 
cause the Abenakis have been for two centuries in Canada, sur- 
rounded by and allied by blood to French-speaking whites, whose 
idiom has been used asa second language for several generations 
by nearly all the residents of Saint Francis, Under these con- 
ditions, it would be quite natural that the French practice of lay- 





{га Prince in Prec, Amer, Philos. Su, хх, р, 183; 
I represent the first rising inileetion by the zcute accent (^), the voice-drop by 
the grave (*), and the second rise by an inverted mflex (v). 
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ing equal stress on each syllable should influence the accentuation 
of this Indian dialect. The Penobscots, on the other hand, have 
had very little intercourse with the English-speaking whites, who 
aré much more prone to hold themselves aloof from the Indians 
than are the Canadian French. 

The main organic variation between the Penobscots and the 
Abenakis consists of the striking phonetic differences which have 
developed between the dialects. Most of these, as is quite natural, 
appear in the vowel system, whose most important changes from 
the mother idiom may be tabulated as follows in each dialect : 


Рк=овасстт ASENA ÜLD ARRENAK Емшиғн 
А. А. А, 
medaia medala miara ten. 
" mictityin қ"титайн nemóssantzin' T love. 
p y pela very. 
А, ON. AN. 
achimowdgon обгтомойран пайнсгайнай- 
(тебайған" тас. 
agim pigem айтет snowshoe. 
áp má ойр той chief. 
twiddle tordoróa friend, 
E. A. E 
af nde шіпе"Ға arenasxhe man, Indian. 
ening атсан а&ёптї who, someone, 
herpes bagues deg hes what ? 
ur lez t lose toa Фғайсӛе yesterday, 
E. E. E. 
мейі nebi nebr water. 
2274 | woigamaé, round 
meme د‎ enes [lake. preg Agen ball. 
E. A and ON, E and AN, 
mectia'sts, alittle, aoiw, rather, тг аит a little, 
анты; torba (ойдабайя seven. 
L L L 
idam idam айтат he said. 
Желі Ee, big. мебінгейі 1 om big. 


2: în Old Abenaki the sign d represented consonantal w, =” followed by the short 
vowel, ind м. f A combination of madeged " oll" and adtirmetpan °" tale." 


22 
Рановыот 
пайа 


alemos 
aenoch 

О, 
апор 
sposa" ku 

О). 

Ü, 
i dala hit 


HEM 


mudi dus 
U. 
nul dui 


AW (AU), 


fanda 
AW, 
febausou:s 
AW. 


fp mtausonranowas 


EW, 
seu 

IU. 
piüksessis 
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AEEXAKE 
nieda 


ademós 
атсандей 

OR. 
alnonha 
aspoñsa'kitwik 


Vowel inherent in N, 


nyrseuidaf иа 
ON, 


w dalidahdfist, he con- 


nsolizek 
OR, 
LIN 
U. 
bna 
О. 


cir bodainvizinon 


А. 
ON, 
«Клон ати 


Vowel inherent in N. 


AW, 


data 

-hason bate 
A ж 

oñ bawos 


ORW. 
AW. 


(ате 
IU. 
pidksessik 


Dip AsksAXI Eau 
niseda ее times, 
E. 
ағетбз йор. 
adenndts Frenchman, 
AN, 
arenanbe man, Indian, 
ан)ай ШӘ moming 
Е. 
пеғбып Үеүбе hundred. 
АЁ. 
nederitahanay 1 consider. 
HEE eight. 
AN, 
-anksa hunt. 
8. 
Ана we (excl.). 
nina we (inch), 
they take counsel, 
standing upright. 
AÑ, 


nebodass six. 
-бұлайийай еп. 


Б; 
nebódans бі. 
ES and AO, 
гга four times. 
-«базаянбае “сет, 

А. 
ѓайрабийѕз Бетеп. 

people, 

fed four, 

IU. 


pidesi е 
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The following explanation should be made in connection with 
the above table. 

(1) Out of seventy-two recorded cases where a is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears forty-eight times in 
Abenaki as a and twenty-four times as of. The a-vowel and the 
nasal ast are characteristic in many of these cases in Old Abenaki. 

(2) Out of seventy-two recorded cases where v is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears in Abenaki sixty-one 
times as m, seven times as ¢, three times as of, and once as ñ. 
The «vowel is characteristic in nearly all these cases in Old Abe- 
naki: compare, however, /affaSafis, Penobscot febanzeus, Abenaki 
tofibatods " seven." 

(3) Old Abenaki, Penobscot, and Abenaki f is, so far as Tam 
aware, constant, The only exception noted is the verbal prefix 
of the third person in Penobscot s'la- and in Abenaki ий'й- | 
compare Penobscot wd labozind, Abenaki md ‘ithozinon “ they 
embark." 

(4) Out of twenty-one recorded cases where ois found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears in Abenaki eleven 
times as a; nine times as- oñ, and once as the vowel inherent in 
the consonanta. It will be seen from the above that the pure 
modern @ isa heightening from Old Abenaki =n, and that mod- 
ern o isa direct survival of ancient a& which Penobscot has in 
some cases changed to e and in some cases to ё. The Old Abe. 
пакі had an e-vowel in nera terio, " hundred," which becomes 
o in Penobscot and the inherent #-vowel in Abenaki. Note also 
that in Penobscot ofan, Abenaki ofidan, the Abenaki has pre- 
served better the Old Abenaki form, -aféSa, 

(s) The Penobscot o appears twice in Abenaki as oñ, Rasles 
makes no allusion to this sound in Old Abenaki. 

(6) Out of eight recorded cases where w is found in Penobscot, 
the corresponding vowel appears three times in Abenaki as w, 
once as o, once as @, once as the inherent n-vowel, and twice as 
oñ. The Old Abenaki hasz for later short # in many instances. 
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(7) The diphthong aw (aw) is identical in both modern dia- 
lects in two recorded cases: — ДұзинҒате-балондан» апа йтиаа- 
iata (compare, however, Old Abenaki sda); Penobscot ate= 
Old Abenaki and Abenaki a once, and once Penobscot an= 
Abenaki ofw, On the other hand, we find Penobscot ew, Abe- 
maki aw once ; zew-zaw (so Old Abenaki ir). 

(8) In Old Abenaki, Penobscot, and Abenaki the diphthong 
fi is constant. 

An instance of diphthongal contraction is seen in Penobscot 
talási for Abenaki tahealdwi “ like, similar to.” 

The consonantal variations between Penobscot and Abenaki 
are not numerous. Both dialects follow the same system of 
consonants, and in both appears the frequent change of femmes 
(2. 4, #) inte the corresponding medials (2, 4, g) after an immedi- 
ately preceding vowel. Thus, we find in both #fefto " he makes," 
but Egisto "thou makest"; Penobscot fidige, Abenaki pidiga 
“enter” (imvy.), but Penobscot #'bidige, Abenaki бгаа “ thou 
énterest;" in both, Vew Fork tali “at New York," but i dali, 
" here " (i. e. * in this"). In the case of р.г, £ — 5, d, g, the rule 
seems to be practically fixed, even when the consonant begins à 
word; mia fa pia "I and thou," but da f(a aia “thou and Î" 
Sometimes, however, a Ў. ї, ог & appears in writing apparently 
after à vowel, but in such a case it is quite certain that this prë- 
ceding vowel is accompanied by the rough breathing’, which is 
never indicated in ordinary Penobscot and Abenaki texts; thus, 
kizito for kizi fo. > 

A similar medialization is found with c, s, which in Abenaki 
are often heard after vowels as f and s respectively. Thus, 
Abenaki channofimuk “ one stops, hinders,” but tw janibianon 
“they stop paddling" (e, "chan + ibia" paddle"); sido “river,” 
but Fok siho" big river.” In Penobscot, the change ck = 7 seems 
not to be so invariable as in Abenaki. Thus, I find Penobscot 
nochibisin “1 depart in a boat,” which in Abenaki would usually 
be wapthdsin (a =“ J" tgi = “irom " + péz = “ goin a boat"); 
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compare also Penobscot Lamach “very,” Abenaki датой “O 
how—" (exclam.) ; Penobscot м томеннен, Abenaki a sajonenen 
“T have it,” ete. In Penobscot, however, I have heard plainly 
the form with middle 7; w-ojt-entgotutahdgon “1 go hence to 
spear fish," so that in this dialect the rule does not seem to be so 
firmly fixed in the case of c —. In Penobscot, the original s 
generally becomes ss after à vowel, as 2/aszi, Abenaki abast, 
“tree: Penobscot fisstumdwa “ they decide,” Abenaki Ais'fonsié 
"one decides," etc. In Penobscot the s appears as pure = in 
Жігі- “сап,” 

Indications of such consonantal changes are not recorded in 
Old Abenaki texts. Thus, Rasles writes sepifighe “ j'entre,” 
Abenaki n'bidiga, Penobscot n'óidige " l enter "algo welzan&sse 
“je m'arrete,” netsaniganbasi * je m'arréte marchant auparavant, "' 
etc, This by no means precludes the supposition that such 
changes did not exist at all. It is quite possible that the earlier 
Abenakis may have only partially medialized their consonants 
after vowels and that the form wepitizhe, for example, really rep- 
resented a form nepitighe ( 9, f = voiceless fennes), a phenomenon 
which escaped Rasles's French ear. I have personally heard al- 
most this mincing pronunciation from some Abenakis who were 
trying to speak with clegance. The tendency to medialization in 
ancient times, however, must have been very slight, if it existed 
at all, 

A very interesting point also is the apparent loss of the nasal, 
Old Abenaki 44, Abenaki of, in the Penobscot dialect. I say 
“apparent,” because Pere Vetromile, in his /ndian Good Book 
(New York, 1858)! writes a nasal in many words; compare 
alnamba for Penobscot a/nóhe " Indian," I tried in vain to hear 





| dinombay Ct Amibhigan disitumesee Begin Parmele, 8; Ұ., Almamday Par 
fer (" Indian Good Book which Eugene Vetromile, S. J., the Indian Priesi, made "), 
New Vork. thin! edition, 1858, ‘The so-called Penobecot and Passamaquoddy forms 
in this work do not agree phonetically with the actual spoken idioma, Î strongly mis- 
pect that the good father introduced some sounds and forms as he thought they ought 
fo be from the Old Abenaki formula: ies. 
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this sound in Penobscot, but could only place it distinctly in. the: 
word sur "moose" and in the verbal third person suffix as 
пел. Once or twice | fancied that there was a nasalized w in 
other words, but in each case when my instructor repeated the 
syllable, it was without a detectable nasal vowel. The proba- 
bility is that the 4 has only recently disappeared in Penobscot, 
This obsolescence of the nasal may be due both to the influence of 
the kindred Passamaquoddy idiom, which has no such sound, and 
to that of English which nearly all the Penobscots can use. 

The only consonantal changes worthy of note between 
Penobscot and Abenaki are, (1) the clear insertion of A in 
Penobscot before the particle a/r = con}. * that; if "; thus, Penob- 
scot fiabe kwao'tawi halig'islane; Abenaki На &' wao'lawt 
alig‘lolana “can you understand me, if 1 speak?" This is prob- 
ably nota distinctively Penobscot phenomenon, аз the Abenaki 
forms ndaaba and xdahaba " not," kalaato and talahato ” yes, in- 
deed," occur constantly, The A is evidently inserted in these 
cases Lo avoid a hiatus, (2) In Penobscot abigtzeo'set “when he 
returns from hunting " and Abenaki o£&orji-Eich " let him return," 
there is a clear case of palatalization ; ¢= у, 

The grammatical structure of both dialects is essentially the 
same, the most noteworthy peculiarity of Penobscot being un- 
doubtedly its retention of the original = a! (Old Abenaki)—ar of 
the ancient “ accusative of the third person,” or obviative. The 
great majority of Algonquian idioms represent an objective case 
only in а noun denoting an animate object, when it is preceded 
either by a verb in the third person singular or plural, or by 
another animate noun in the third personal state. This was so 
in ancient Abenaki, where the sign of such an obviative state 
both in the verb and noun was — r or ar, and it is still true of 
both its modem daughters Penobscot and Abenaki, although 
the Canadian dialect has dropped the = / (Old Abenaki x = l)and 
altered the verb-form slightly, retaining only the a-vowel in the 
noun as the obviative sign: thus, Old Abenaki enümtia hr 
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arcpissar, Abenaki smamihos alemosa " he sees the dog." It will 
be seen that the modern Abenaki has changed the original af to 
-ñ in the verbal ending and dropped the .7— -/4 Compare 
Penobscot sia senobe nnamia! wofkaî, Abenaki i ғапоба ипаттай 
nolka-a “ this man sees the deer,” or Penobscot we nolke unamia’ 
alemossa!, Abenaki ma nalka unamiof alemosa “that deer sees 
the dog." An apparent exception in Penobscot to this rule is 
the word was which makes its obviative muiisso, compare 
Penobscot wa senobe wni idit muñsso, Abenaki wa sanoba 
ur inf lon moüsa ^ that man kills the moose," For an instance of 
the obviative occurring alter another obviative, compare Penob- 
scot a/lmóbe unamia! widába iij, Abenaki almeüba unamihoh 
widosbaa twipiaa " the Indian sees his friend's brother." 

There is no trace in Penobscot, Abenaki, Passamaquoddy, or 
Lenape of the so-called sur-obviative or “third third person "of 
the Cree and Ojibwa. 

The loss of the obviative -¢ in Abenaki is quite natural, as 
its feeble pronunciation ( a^ ) shows that it is fading away also as 
a recognizable element in Penobscot, although in the latter dia- 
lect the obviative / is audible after the vowels 1 and v. The ob- 
viative -/ is still strongly uttered in Passamaquoddy ; umi 
haasuud “ he sees the horse." 

The distinction between animate and inanimate gender is 
still preserved in both Penobscot and Abenaki, the only deviation 
between the dialects which I have observed being the Penob- 
scot inanimate plural sadeg 4 but Abenaki animate plural 
madagenök “skina” Here the Abenaki has departed from Old 
Abenaki which has mategéenSr, inanimate. 

The following comparative table of Old Abenaki, Penobscot, 
and Abenaki numerals, separable pronouns, and pronominal ele- 
ments with nouns, will illustrate the relation and deviation of 
both the modern dialects from the mother tongue. 
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THE NUMERALS 
Valve Piroman Авяхлкі Urn Á-exaki 
І реше Рашт А4 
2 mir nis niri 
3 таз таз "ass 
4 йт гаш ted 
5 пап nolan barenesh? (nanndak) 
б nukw dus нег йәй мейман 
т T lofibateodz (айбабайз 
8 nisu = MAEL mitik 
j моі? пот тїтт&Ү 
16  wiedüla medaia maria 
1: mogtudontaw қетееаойЖате neg Saas niae 
12 sistonhaw nion Bate nisadünbao 
13 mMonkaw туола кїй тйлй 
14 fawenkan йтїрәпКало гедай нар 
I$  f"anenkbaw nononkatb пайпанАдо 
19 nukwdus-Resunkaw — npwedoüi-karonhaw — neg&Kdaüntiadnkdo 
17 febuwtrus-kesunbato — fonbuseüz-hasonbase fadbaSaiuliadnbao 
18. niózul-keyurtat niofizeb- дахонат ntiassek-beyaünkae 
19 Moke bow Oe hasan kan ndridi-kesaAnkag 
20 тиму minska misineshe 
3o nime nsinska fünmesbe 00 
100 magtondal' yee ngwedal ри тербаа нұ Фе 
THE SEPARABLE Proxouns 
, Puscamcor Аппкакт Oro Amaiari 22 Жншщши 
nig ша , I 
Ata Ша Жа thou, 
neg ma ag” ma Фа (1) he, she, it. 
níüna alana nina we, Land they. 
nna Müna ina we, I and you. 
kilwa kilwowen Аға you. 
nog umwa di molinos (?) they, 
оомат анала SES WITH Sorg 
^ йір” иода жай ту father, 
E'mitárzes E'mitosgues A milasgás thy father, 
W^mdewenr? —— nwmilonysera mw miaf Estar his, her father. 
wmitdswesena —n'mitongwesena | ттйайрФета our father (excl), 
Mmitdgwesens X'mitofigwesena &mitahgSsena our father (incl). 
тартса Анор рой суг your father, 
w'mitdgweswa п тойи оой Te" nitas their father, 
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It should be noted that Abenaki has two pronouns for the 
second persons plural: &fiisuosl, used when speaking to several per- 
sons when their number is definite to the speaker, and Amwezvos, 
used of an indefinite number. These may have existed in Old 
Abenaki, but I have been unable to find them in Penobscot. The 
exclusive and inclusive " we," it will be observed, exists in all the 
dialects. 

The verb with incorporated suffixes is essentially the same in 
both the modern idioms, the main difference being the omission 
of the nasal in the third person; compare Penobscot sami, Abe- 
naki x'namioh “1 see him.” The Penobscot form ламин 
(n'naminkw) = Abenaki n'namiok “he sees me," It will be 
noticed that the Penobscots do not pronounce the w of the first 
person in these forms. 

The following sentences and short story in Penobscot and 
Abenaki, with commentary, will serve to illustrate still further 
the mutual relations of the two dialects. 

SENTENCES 
(x) Pen. ГГ тота и o In? ا‎ ig 
5 Abn. Ped Cs dies AMO р боой homing, тшу Frid: 
(3) Pen. AN"^meueldamen kia alod wan mittit iis | “І know your 
Abn. \*wawaldamen &'d°fotidwaongan tagastust ) language n little." 
(3) Pen. Ndaligissagekimye Bar. Harbor | "I learned it at Bar Har- 
Abn. Ngisagakimzi Bar Harber tali ) bor" | 
“There are not 
(4) Pen. Mia тірі anvenoch namid w'dalnobad wien len white 
Abn. Ndaftamo Euina toosbiyiyik alnotiba ond" wa | menwho speak 
| Indian,” 
(5) Pen. Af"selok p'mauscowinnowak iu dali P There are many peo- 
Abn, Af'salek p'monzoxowinnowek ie dat? \ ple here." | 
(6) Pen ға nplidahus Em'sali-g'si tàba menî | "1 think you must 
Abn. Nia ndelaldamen &'m'iali-ulitoba moni ) make much money," 
(7) Pen. Noli-musajinba nadodiclin } 1 would like to go hunting.” 
Abn. JV'sejgiba тп тайайн | 
| Pen, Via mechimi machela tagtuóg tei ba: CE " 
A Жасауы vals scit Fed E За даат e 
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(о) Pen: Niemiwigadictin ndok ndaman | “1 Ше to hunt 
Abn. iemaldamen n'nadialin ndali naman [Î more than to fish." 


(10) Pen, H/a senobe gizi-awemeck-wadutei нае man can speak 
Abn. fe sanela gisi-igiismwn-old wa English,” 


KiwA'xwi AcumaowA'ohn, Kiwa kut RHONA, 
Niswak sénobak nachigadinkàk . Fdainolp niswa} sanepak fa- 
Kwasibémas.! | ANTE келїї neberek, 
Nia зай мойноп аа] Ni sasala'kiwt ti'nodeweinok ame- 





mu sbirulamivilijyM me tdp mèk. niki Чаўйшатїй: а[тойритай 
4 ma tongamak. І 
Niga mima unedduibna mutibwul. Niga mina unoda тағайын 


ату. іоидаи. | 
Ceramide weedkawe ‘self, JVf unmamuibsüxon sanchaa sonkhosat 
Malomic ттс) о. ау. Niga udi 'loñuoñ; mo 
Mira wie find; pela miid. Niga fina, Niga edidamem e 
мейшітде ша зді; mda wyitidi- — ranoba; nda neisiasmen. 





бй. | ; 
Neda'chwi-aldst eduali thé pebénbik. — Nda'chowi-losa adali t&à jelóndit. 
Елеу па әнде bist. Pakalmeguat wa sanoba “Бая. 


Translation 
A Story snout A Kıwa'kw (FOREST GIANT) 

There were two men who went hunting by a lake. Then suddenly 
they heard some one calling out (along the lake) at the end of the lake. 
Then again they heard some one calling. ‘Then they saw a man com- 
ing to where they were. Whereupon they said to him, “ Pray cat.” 
But that man said, "I cannot stay here, I must go to where it js 
cold to the north,” Certainly that man тав а Анга о, 

COMMENTARY 

(1) The word sposa'ty occurs in Abenaki in the form a= 
poñza'kiwik “in the morning "; speaseo “ itis morning ”; w'span- 
Sipi “I breakfast," ete. /uatwinefigwetan is really a participle in 
the second person; lit, “hail thou." The Penobscot middée, 
Abenaki widoñba, contain the ending -fdr ofba signifying male; 
compare Delaware fewdpe “aman” (emma 4-ape)? (2) Afod wan 
is a participle, second person, " that which thou speakest," from 
od'wa; compare Abenaki /oJdtwaocgas, noun formed with pre 

'T represent the first riting inflection by the acute accent (h, the voice-drop by 
the grave (*), and the second rise by au inverted circumflex (vh 

! See Prince [n A eerican "owrnal ef. Phlliery, XX1, p. 298. 
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formative + cfd wa 4+ abstract ending -efigan. Both mewia'sis 
and fagasiasi occur in Old Abenaki. (3) The Penobscot incor 
porates the locative preposition fa/i (dali after vowel) with the 
root agedim. The Abenaki separates it as a postposition. (4) 
Note the difference of construction, (5) Penobscot mgiidaiusisa 
Passamaquoddy loan-form. The real verb “think” is- Abenaki 
alidahému£ ^ one thinks," from which nde/aldam. M"sa/i " much" is 
incorporated into the verb-form in both dialects. Penobscot uses 
kizito and Abenaki uses w/ito "make." (6) Penobscot madodtelin 
is a participle, first person, Abenaki n'nadialis is subjunctive. (7) 
Penobscot mache la would be Abenaki monyi'fon and mean " bring," 
i è., “cause to go." (8) Penobscot Néemiwigadieiin = a" 1" +- 
pemi“ more” wig " wish " 4- (n) adie " hunt." This is a better 
instance of agglutinative polysynthesis than the Abenaki nbasual- 
damen ; à "1" -4- pami " more" 4-a/ida " think," on which com- 
pound form depends the subjunctive #’aadtaltn. Ndaman is also 
subjunctive, (9) Abenaki awanoch, the cognitive of Penobscot 
awenoch, means Frenchman, the first whites with whom the early 
Abenakis were brought in contact. 

Penobscot machigadomtab is a Passamaquoddy loan-form. 
Notethe Abenaki plural participle nadialiyib. Penobscot Aiwaside- 
mukis a Passamaquoddy loan-word, the last element of which 
contains 4/5; " water." Abenaki sensit " on the shore of " (from 
sen "stone, rock"), Abenaki sasala' Eri is a reduplicated form. 
Note the absence of the prefix # in Penobscot nodawona (Abe- 
naki w'nedawofinof) “ they hear.” The -/ in Penobscot ameni? 
(obviative) is audible, because it follows à soft vowel. Compare 
Abenaki maniti with tke last syllable lengthened, on account of 
the loss of the. Maskwulaméyiliyil is Passamaquoddy. Abenaki 
fajkuastiisi (obviative) “he callin Е: Wechkawe selijil (obviative) 
is a Passam aquoddy loan-form ; in Passamaquoddy тогеййауай- 
Jil. Malomte = Passamaquoddy malumde. Note the Abenaki 

1 ‘The formation of the participle in Abenaki is «/, obviative -aAji 7 -i4, obviative 
“ИЛЛ (for adii, ida), 
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mohina eat,” from the stem V mo, instead of mitsi which also 
exists in Abenaki. MWeíziaiwum —n'"lI"-si"can"--ai "be" 
Jd-:wum — negative ending.  Penobscot ee! is probably from 
Passamaquoddy ehekal: yw? skidap elhwec fal brwatbw, "that 
man must have been a Artwa'Etw," i. e. " a forest giant." 

In point of vocabulary the dialects have not deviated very 
widely. ‘Thus, in one of my collections of 315 Penobscot words, 
there are 248 instances of close cognate relationship with Abe- 
naki, of which 63 are exactly equivalent. Of the remaining 67 
(315 — 248 = 67), 37 are explicable as being cither Passama- 
quoddy loan-words or forms, or else as independent formations. 

It appears evident from a careful comparison of Penobscot and 
Abenaki that the former dialect has diverged somewhat less thàn 
the latter from the original common language. Thus, Penobscot 
has retained the primitive system of phonetics much more ac- 
curately than has the Abenaki, and it is probable that the Penob- 
scot intonation is more like that of the ancient speech. Penobscot 
still has the obviative -/, a highly important conservation. On the 
other hand, the Abenaki has the ancient nasal sound which has 
almost disappeared in Penobscot. 1 have observed in the Maine 
dialect also what seems a better preservation of the original pure 
polysynthesis in many instances. The Abenaki appears more in- 
clined than the Penobscot to separate the sentence elements into, 
distinct words, especially in the matter of the use ol. separate 
prepositions or postpositions, rather than of incorporated prépa- 
sitional elements in the verb-form. Thus, Penobscot Vidaligiza- 
gektmgon New York, but Abenaki Ngisagakimgon New York 
talt " he taught it to me af New York." 

In short, the dialects exhibit a highly interesting amount of 
individual conservation and development. Their deviations are not 
greater than we should expect to find between any two idioms 
which have been kept absolutely apart for more than two cen- 
turies, so that the old theory regarding the instability of Ameri- 
can languages finds no support from this investigation. 


ORENDA AND A DEFINITION OF RELIGION 
By J. N. B, HEWITT 


Wellare is the primary motive underlying all human effort. 
To obtain food, shelter, and raiment, and te preserve life, man in 
all times and in all lands learned that he must struggle against the 
adverse conditions of his environment. Interpreted in terms of 
his self-centered philosophy, these unfavoring conditions were 
to the savage man the handiwork of mystic potence directed by 
the will of the environing bodies, purposefully wrought in such 
wise as to be inimical to his wellbeing. The savage man 
conceived the diverse bodies collectively constituting his environ- 
ment to` possess inherently mystic potence, and to be living, 
thinking, willing, passionful beings who lived, thought, willed, 
became angry or pleased, like himself under like conditions. This 
conception persists up through barbarism, albeit vestigially, into: 
civilization, 

That life is a property of every body whatsoever — inclusive 
of the rocks, the waters, the tides, the plants and the trees, the 
animals and man, the wind and the storms, the clouds and the 
thunders and the lightnings, the swift meteors, the benign light of 
day, the sinister night, the sun and the moon, the bright stars, 
the earth and the mountains thereof — isa postulate fu ndamental 
to the cosmologic philosophy of savage man ; and, asa concomi. 
tant with this, primeval man made the further assumption that in 
every body of his self-centered cosmos inheres immanently à 
mystic potence of diverse efficiency and purpose, by the exercise 
of which the body puts its will into effect, and which sometimes 
acts independently, and even adversely, to the well-being of its 
director or possessor, Thus the Iroquoian Condolence Council 
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was an institution designed to give life and stability to the com- 
monwealth largely by the exercise of mystic potence. In the 
event of the death of a chief in one of the two phratries of nations, 
it is the duty of the cousin phratry of nations to condole with the 
bereaved phratry for its loss and to resurrect figuratively the 
dead chief by the potence of a prescribed ritual through the in- 
stallation of another person in his stead, bearing. the title and 
insignia of the dead chief. But, because the ceremony largely 
concerned the dead and the rites of burial, it could not auspi- 
ciously be held in the spring or summer, lest it would kill the seed 
for planting and would blight the growing crops and fruits. 
Thus the mystic potence exerted in the promotion of their wel- 
fare in government was held to be destructive of the food supply 
of the people, should its exercise be untimely. 

In attempting to discuss ideas presumptively held by primeval 
man, it must be borne in mind at all times that his world, his 
cosmos, his universe, was not by any means comparable in extent 
to that of the modern man of science, and that his environment, 
his world, was not composed of interdependent bodies forming a 
system. By the former the earth was held to be an island, sup- 
ported on the carapace of a turtle floating in the primal sea, and 
whose extent was at first coéxtensive with his horizon, but lat- 
terly vaguely extending seventy-five or a hundred miles in any 
direction from his fireside. Thus, while the world or cosmos of 
the primeval man was measured by miles, the universe of the 
man of science is measured by hundreds of millions of miles, and 
is a member of a vast hierarchy of bodies, flying through space 
with inconceivable speed by a stupendous vortex motion toward 
a point in Hercules. 

Those accustomed to the dogma of a triune or multiple god- 
head, of inchoate monotheism, can conceive of such personalities 
only as emariations or manifestations of that deity; but, owing to 
a difference of viewpoint, this is a confusion of the thought and 
feeling of the childhood, or preferably, perhaps, the beasthood, 
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of humanity, with the concepts, the sentiments, and the activities 
of the thought of enlightenment. True, it is most difficult, if not 
relatively impossible, to learn to feel and to think with the elder 
time, but if the thoughts, motives, feelings, and activities of 
savage mind are the subject-matter of serious study and interpre- 
tation, this must be done in so far as it may be possible so to do. 

And so it appears that primeval man was led by his egocentric 
method of reasoning to infer that the paramount motive under- 
lying the operations of the diverse bodies of his varying environ- 
ment was also the attainment of the welfare of these bodies, which 
was but too often, he painfully learned, at the expense of his own 
well-being, and frequently even of the life of his kind. 

From the monody of savagery to the multitoned oratorio of 
enlightenment, the way is truly long. To the inchoate mentation 
of primitive man music held close relationship with this subsumed 
magic potence. To savage mind, so beastlike in its viewpoints, 
singing or to sing had a significance and a purpose which greatly 
differ from the meaning and the motive associated with it today by 
the average cultured person of modern civilization and enlighten- 
ment: yet that carlier significance and purpose survive today, in 
à measure, in the mystical use of music among the diverse peoples 
ofthe world. To the incipient reasoning of the savage mind it 
appears that the phenomena of environing nature, produced by 
the operations of the bodies and beings thereof, occur in the ful- 
fillment by magic potence of the will of independent and self. 
sufficient personages, primitively largely zoic, though inclusive of 
man, but latterly dominantly anthropomorphic. Furthermore, 
since action or motion was held to be a manifestation of a sub- 
sumed mystic potence by living agents, and since activity is 
usually accompanied by sound or sounds, it followed naturally 
that noises or sounds were in like manner interpreted to be the 
certain evidence of the utterance, use, or putting forth of such 
mystic potence to effect some purpose by the bodies or body 
emitting sound: The speech and utterance of birds and beasts, 
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the soughing of the wind, the voices of the night, the moaning of 
the tempest, the rumble and crash of the thunder, the startling 
roar of the tornado, the wild creaking and cracking of wind-rocked 
and frost-riven trees, lakes, and rivers, and the multiple other 
sounds and noises in nature, were conceived to be the chanting— 
the dirges and the songs—of the various bodies thus giving forth 
voice and words of beastlike or birdlike speech in the use and ex- 
ercise of their mystic potence. This hypothetic magic potence 
is, then, held to be the property of all things, all bodies, and by 
the inchoate mentation of man is regarded as the efficient cause of 
all phenomena, all the activities of his environment. 

And, to a living faith and trust in the reality of this subsumed 
mystic potence, this reified figment of inchoate mind, human ex- 
perience in all times and in all lands owes some of its most 
powerlul motives and dominating activities. 

Now, this subsumed mystic potence has no name in the Eng- 
lish language that adequately defines it, The term “magic,” 
which at first sight might suggest itself as already embodying 
that notion in its denotation, signifies something quite different. 
The Standard Dictionary defines magic thus: ** Any pretended 
or supposed supernatural or occult art; a generic term for all 
occult arts. Specifically: (1) The pretended art of putting into 
action the power of spirits; especially, the pretended art of pro- 
ducing preternatural effects by bringing inte play the action of 
supernatural or spiritual beings, of departed spirits, or of the 
occult powers of nature. (2) Sleight of hand: legerdemain. (3) 
Any agency that works with wonderful effect; the enchantment 
of beauty, art, or the like," And the Century Dictionary defines 
it thus: "Any supposed supernatural art; especially, the pré- 
tended art of controlling the actions of spiritual or supernatural 
beings; (2) Power or influence similar to that of enchantment, as 
the magic of love; (3) Conjuring; tricks of legerdemain." 

It is thus seen that magic, as defined by the lexicographers, de- 
notes an art, a method of doing something, hence this is not the 
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mystic potence in question. But, without entering into detail 
which would lead somewhat afield, it may be suggested here that 
modern magic as defined above — sleight of hand, legerdemain, 
sorcery, or what not—was initially and primordially an imitative 
representation or dramatization, so to speak, of the operations 
of the mystic potence subsumed in the environing bodies, Asa 
vestigial survival of this early phase of thought, may be cited 
here the well-known habit of the prestigiator of today while per- 
forming his tricks of making passes with his hands, fingers, and 
eyes, and of assuming characteristic attitudes and of uttering 
words purporting to be potent with magic power, to express or 
simulate the feigned effusion or projection of his mystic potence 
or his use of that of another body. This procedure is intelligible, 
seemingly, only on the presumption that the actor thus appeals 
to a common and living faith, albeit only vestigially held, of the 
beholders in a subsumed mystic potence in all bodies, and so its 
tacit assumption arouses no question. 

Now, this subsumed magic power is called wakd*, or mahdpa, oF 
yude by the Siouan, manifow? by the Algonquian, fokunt by the 
Shoshonean, and erefa" by the Iroquoian tribes. And it is sug- 
gested that the Iroquoian mame for the potence in question, 
renda, be adopted to designate it. In proposing the term, it 
may be said in favor of its adoption that its signification, or, speak- 
ing with the logicians, its intension and extension, Is better defined 
than that of the other terms mentioned. In further justification 
of the introduction of this neologism into the language, It may be 
said that it denotes a discrete idea, clearly defined and prolific in 
—— "Among these people, according to dialectic differences, this hypothetic 
potence i» called orz£nid' or kerdimd’ by the Mobawk and Cayuga, айты” ог daliad 
by the Oneida, ga/ünd" or eil by the Onondaga and Seneca, мего ћу the Tuska- 
rm, and fern or endi by the Hurm. Hence the Anglicized form errada may 
be taken for the purpose in, view. Among the Iroquoian tribes, however, the term 
eigen (tee), denoting specifically the malign, deadly, lethal, or destructive mee or 
exercise of the ereudapotence is gradually, it sould seem, displacing the more 
general vocable. orinar, at a name for this hypothetic mystic potence, for the reason, 


it appears, that the enaligmant and the destractive, rather than the benign, manifestations 
of this subsumed mystic potence produce the more lasting impressions on the mind. 
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the tongue whence it is taken. Moreover, it precipitates, so to 
speak, what before has been held in solution. Orenda is of easy: 
utterance and of simple orthography, and so is readily enunciated. 
50, until a better name for the mystic potence under discussion 
is found, let erenda be used for it. | 

The better to define the potence in question and the more 
clearly to exhibit the importance and the great influence which: 
this concept had and still has upon the inchoate mentation of 
savage man, and consequently, vestigially at least, upon the men- 
tal activities of the civilized man of today, it may be well to trace, 
as succinctly as:‘may be possible, its effect on the ideas of a definite 
people, the Iroquois, as these ideas are expressed in their. lan- 
guage. Orenda is a hypothetic potence or potentiality to do or 
effect resaolts mystically. 

A literal and a free rendering of some of the most striking and 
distinctively characteristic sentence-words of the Iroquoian tangue 
will best exhibit the deep significance of the eremda-concept in 
Iroquoian thought and feeling. 

A shaman, rardfidiowd né*, is one whose orenda is great, power- 
ful; a fine hunter, rar/fidiio', is one whose orenda is fine, superior 
in quality; when a hunter is successful in the chase, it is said, 
wid ‘tharéfidog?' inl’, he baffled, thwarted their eremda, i. e, the 
orenda of the quarry; but, conversely, should the huntsman return 
unsuccessful, it is said, wd 'thoréAdog? Ant, they (the game) have 
foiled, outmatched his orenda ; if a person in a game of chance or 
skill defeats another, it is said, wi hoitwartiidage int’, he thwarted, 
overcame his magic potence, his orrnrda, ice. the erenda of his 
Opponent; at public games or contests of skill or endurance, or of 
swiltness of foot, where clan is pitted against clan, phratry against 
phratry, tribe against tribe, or nation against nation, the shamans, 
hattréAdiowd' ne, men reputed to possess powerful oremda, are 
employed for hire by the opposing parties respectively to exercise 
their ereuda to thwart or overcome that of their antagonists, thus 
securing victory to the patrons of the successful shamans: when 
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the elements are gathering and a storm is brewing, it is said, 
watréndénni, it (the stormt-maker) is making, preparing its erenda ; 
and when the lowering storm-clouds appear to be ready, it is said, 
iotréidénur, it has finished, has prepared its erenda; these two 
expressions and their conjugational forms are equally applicable 
to an animal or bird that is angry or in a rage; with a suitable 
change of pronominal affixes, these same expressions are applicable 
as well to a man whose anger or wrath is aroused, and so would 
seek to put his orenda to use; a prophet or soothsayer, ratrdi’- 
dats or hatrémidthé’, is one who habitually puts forth or effuses: 
his oreda, and thereby learned the secrets of the future; the 
erenda of shy animals and birds which it is difficult to snare or 
to kill, is said to be acute or sensitive, that ts, in detecting the 
presence of the hunter, whether man or beast; anything whose 
orenda is reputed or believed to have been instrumental in obtain- 
ing some good or in accomplishing. some purpose is said “to 
possess orenda " (foréAdare’), just as 4 wealthy person is said “to 
have money,” that is, “an abundance of money"; and if these 
things or portions of them be chosen and kept against the time of 
their use, they become what are commonly called charms, amulets, 
fetishes, mascots, shields, or, if you please, "' medicine.” Of one 
who is about to bewitch another male person, it is said, Aomtua- 
tréjidotintdin®, he is preparing his erexda [or or against him; 
агдай! sed hório, i. e., it-an-evilorenda it-struck-him, is said 
of one who, it is believed, died from being bewitched. And, 
rotertindnte (hoteréindide’), he is arrayed in his erenda, and rofe- 
rindite (RoterMünódse'), he has effused or put forth his orenda, are 
two expressions, seritence-words, which are said in reference to à 
man who is exerting his erenda for the accomplishment of some 
purpose, this is its. primary signification; the first form, reter?f- 
néfite', has come to mean, as a secondary usage, he is hoping for 
it, is expecting it, because it was the habit to put on one's orenda 
to obtain what is desired; now, the second sentence-word, refe- 
réfinóte' (hoderiünóde ), as a secondary meaning has come to signify, 
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he is singing, is chanting, but literally, he is holding forth his orenda. 
Thus, singing was interpreted to signify that the singer, chanter, 
whether beast, bird, tree, wind, man, or what not, was putting 
forth his erewda, his mystic potence, to execute his will; hence, 
too, it comes that the shaman, when exerting his erenda, must sing, 
must chant, in imitation of the bodies of his environment. Let it 

be noted, too, that this is the only word signifying to sing, to chant, 
in the earlier speech of the Iroquoian peoples. In connection 

with this item it may be of interest to mention the fact that the 
Iroquois name for the common locust, the cicada, is Janë" Aaig- 

tha’, which is literally, “it habitually ripens the corn," in short, 

"the corn-ripener.” It appears that this insect acquired this 
name because when it sang in the early morning the day became 
very hot; and so the inchoate mind of the Iroquois inferred that 
the locust controlled summer heat; its mere presence was not 
thus interpreted, but its singing was held to signify that it was 
exerting its erenda to bring on the heat necessary to ripen the 

com. In like manner the rabbit sings, and by barking the under- 
brush at a suitable height, indicates the depth to which the snow 

must fall. Thus his erenda controlled the snow. Again, there is 

the sentence-word raterJfnd' id" (hadertind i” “Ah which signi- 

fies in modern usage, he habitually prays: It acquired this meaning 
because prayer was not originally a begging for a thing, but be- 

cause it was an act indicative that he who desired something from 

the body controlling it must lay down his own erezmda. The 

literal rendering of this sentence-word is, “he lays down his own 

orenda,” thus indicating submission, defeat, surrender, and, sym- 

bolically, plea for life, well-being. 

In this manner it appears that primitive man interpreted the 
activities of nature to be the ceaseless struggle of one eremda 
against another, uttered and directed by the beings or bodies of 
his. environment, the former possessing erémda, and the latter, 
life, mind, and orenda, only by virtue of his own imputation; so 
it was natural for him to infer that to obtain welfare for himself 
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and bis kind and to avert illfare, he must needs exert his own 
orenda for that purpose, or, failing in this. he must needs per- 
suade by word, rite, or ceremony, another body or being—a 
plant or tree, a rock or mountain, a beast or bird, the water, the 
cloud, the sky, the darkness, and what not—to use in his behalf, 
the erenda of that body or being ; but, gradually learning from the 
hard school of experience that he could do or could obtain some 
things without the aid and favor of the magic potence of some 
other body, he regarded himself to that extent only as inde. 
pendent of the effect of the orenda of environing bodies. And to 
influence or persuade other bodies to exert their eremda in his 
behalf or for his welfare, he further reasoned that, for this pur- 
pose, he must employ devices and methods which, judging from 
his own susceptibilities, would be most apt to obtain his own aid 
and favor under like conditions. He decided, therefore, that he 
must employ to this desired end, gifts, offerings, praise and 
flattery or worship, and even selfabasement the most abject, 
And, hence, further, in the stress of life, coming into contact or 
more or less close relation with certain bodies of his environment 
more frequently and in a more decided manner than with the 
other environing bodies, and learning from these constraining 
relations to feel that these bodies, through the exercise of their 
orenda, controlled the conditions of his welfare and in like man- 
ner shaped his ill-fare, he came gradually to repard these bodies 
as the masters, the arbiters, the gods, of his environment, whose 
aid, goodwill, and even existence were absolutely necessary to his 
well-being and his preservation al life itself. And these relations 
and the manner of obtaining the favor and gifts of these bodies 
gradually grew into tradition and vigorous custom, and in the 
flux of time developed into rite, ceremony, and a more or less 
elaborate ritual. ‘The one requisite credential to this pantheon 
was the possession of orenda. And the story of the operations 
of arenda becomes the history of the gods. 

Only finite relations, finite phenomena, by emphasizing organ- 
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ization, system, can call forth the feeling of the infinite—not Ate 
infinite, albeit, as it is understood by the man of science, but 
something infinite—and hence arise indefinite concepts of mas- 
ters, arbiters, gods, all having at first independent value. And 
the concepts of the masters, the gods, are continually recoined to 
meet varying environment, growing mentation, and the more 
complex organization of human activities, 

Hence religion, albeit a most highly developed expression of 
human activity, may be defined as any system of words, acts, 
or devices, or combinations of these, employed to obtain welfare 
or to avert ill-fare through the use, exercise, or favor of the 
erenda of another body or bodies, But in view of the fact that 
the primal law of growth is organization through the development 
and conservation of the congruous, it follows from this definition 
that any word, any act, or any device, or any combination of 
these, designed to induce some other body or bodies to use or 
exercise orea for the purposes indicated above, must justly and 
essentially be termed religious. 

There appears no room to doubt that a living faith and trust 
in the reality and efficacy of this subsumed potence, this reified 
hgment of incipient mentation, is not only the motive back of the 
following cited expressions of human activity and thought, but it 
is also the key to their interpretation;—the alleged performance of 
miracles; the uncanny practices of witchcraft - soothsaying, divi- 
nation, prophesying, blessing and cursing; all forms of prayer and 
worship ; all superstitions; the Hell-broth of Shakespeare's three 
witches; the dogma or belief regarding the possibility of the crea- 
tion of something from nothing; the slaying of the black ram and 
black ewe and their devotion by Ulysses to the shade of Tiresias 
in Tartarus; the mystic use of the Urim and Thummim in the 
ancient Hebrew sacerdotal cult; the plagues of Egypt, wherein 
two sets of sorcerers pitted orenda against erenda' ; the raising 


' Keference is made here to the signs and wonders alleged to have been performed 
hefore the l'haraoh, Batenra-Meriamon-Menephtah-Hotep-Hima, by Moses with hik 
magic rod or май, the wand of Elohim, as related in the Hook of the Exodus, the 
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of the shade of dead Samuel by the alleged witch of Endor; the 
remarkable act of circumcision, related in the book of tue Ex- 
odus, that stayed the power of the God of the Hebrews in his 
attempt, “ by the way in the inn,” to slay Moses; the “tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden and the tree of knowledge of. 
good and evil," the mere eating of which could give eternal life 
and the knowledge of good and evil; all the arts of wizards, 
demonology and fetishism, and all the occult craft of the shaman, 
are one and all the legitimate [ruitage of a belief in the reality of 
a subsumed magic potence inherent in all things. To savage 
minds it is the executive power of men and devils, angels and 
gods; it can destroy the living and can as well bring back to life 
the dead ; in fact, it is omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent ; 
enchantment, exorcism, the evil eye, relics, holy springs, ordeal, 
bedevilment, and all the arts of soothsaying, are one and all activ- 
ities arising from the faith and trust in the efficacy of this sub- 
sumed magic potence or erenda. 

Thus, in the preceding discussion, it has been found that 
among the Iroquois erémda, a subsumed mystic potence, is 
regarded as related directly to singing and with anything used as 
4 charm, amulet, or Mascot, as well А5 with the ideas of hoping, 
praying, or submitting. Tn connection with this it may be inter- 
esting and instructive to recall the parallel fact that the English 
fint three ol. which; it la claimed therein, were likewise enacted by the *' wie men 
ani the sorcerers” and ‘'the magicians” who are denominated In the Hebrew text by 
their Egyptian nime, Charani, and who were the chief priests of Kaamaes, Helio- 
polls, Zoan (Tanis), nt Memnghias. ‘The teference i» especially (1) to the changing ol 
this waid of Elohimi or magie rod into u serpent before the Pharaoh anil its restora 
tion 10 its aorta) atate by the mere taking "'by the tail" of the mystically wrought 
werpent, and (2) to the changing of the water of the Nile into blood and ite restoration 
Lû water alter seven daye were fulfilled," and (3) to the bringing forth from this river 
ola plague of junumerable frogs amd their subsequent banishment, and (4) to the 
changing of the dint of fhe land of Egypt dutos plague of scinipha (or mosquitoes). ni] 
ol which alleged: wriracles with the exception of the lest, the wise men, sorcerers, and 
magicians, ander the direction of Jannes and Jambres " who withstood Mosex," were 
able to perform and they ‘did so with their enchantmentz," Bat, of a later contest 


it is said: "And the magicians could по stand before Moses because df the boils, for 
the bei) was upon the rudgicians,” all of which! is quite Amerindian in concept. 
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word “charm,” defined in the Standard Dictionary as signifying, 
among other things, “any formula, act, or subject supposed to 
have a magical influence or power; an incantation; spell ; amulet ; 
to put a spell upon; to protect as by a spell; asa charmed life,"— 
is derived through the French charme [rom the Latin carmen 
(cas-men), signifying “an utterance in solemn, measured, or 
melodious way, i. e., a song, oracle, or a magic charm,” Cognate 
with which are Caména (or Cas-men-ja), the name of the goddess 
of song; ernsvrz, “to declare, pass judgment on," with which 
may be compared Anglo-Saxon Aerian, * praise." With Cas-men 
the following cognate Sanskrit terms may be fruitfully compared : 
fans, to recite a sacred hymn or text to a god by way of praise; 
to praise; to make a solemn wish, whether blessing or cursing, 
resembling in this the Latin smprecari; to announce of com- 
municate. feas, to wish; to hope in, put one’s trust in: pro- 
nounce a blessing upon, wish good to. (Сайга, а solemn utterance; 
imprecatio, a blessing ora curse; cursing (as an adjective). (asta, 
praised, esteemed as good or lucky; happy, cheerful, 4gas or ded’, a 
wish; a hope. 2105, ауізһ or prayer, especially for good or welfare. 

Now, the better to set forth the fact that orenda is not re- 
garded by the Iroquoian speakers as a synonym of some biotic or 
psychic faculty, the Iroquoian names for life, soul, ghost, mind, 
and brain will be cited here, thus showing that erenda is not one 
of these, 

The mind is called o'wikesird’ and ériea'té’ by the Mohawk, 
û mA" and gta! by the Oneida, o'nigda®’, гіа, and 
did doww' ddshà' by the Seneca, o'nibhd* Ad' and ono"donnic" srd! 
аттанға by the Саура, орт апі г" by the Onon- 
дара, ‘rikim and writen tore by the Tuskarora, cAdid*'rd* 
апа еу еі” Бу the Huron. 

The soul is called awenid'sd” and othwatsra’ by the Cayuga, 
aweria'sà' by the Mohawk, otkwafsha’ and ot heeds’ by the Seneca, 
atwelid'sà' by the Oneida, oti by the Onondaga, awarid:se 
by the Tuskarora, and one*na* Ewd't by the Huron. 
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The ghost or disembodied spirit is named д} Аата" апа 
shin by the Mohawk, djísgü* by the Seneca and the 
Cayuga, oskéind by the Onondaga, e'ste‘tald’ and oskéind’ 
by the Oneida, arwah and u'zkéümd! by the Tuskarora, and 
o'sbéün' and djisga* by the Huron. 

Life i$ called d'or ofón'kete by the Mohawk, блі" апа 
alo hîsê by the Onondaga, éx'Ad and одон by the 
Cayuga, dx'Ad’ and afdén'hefe by the Oneida, dihi by the Sen- 
cca dwk and a'mzrnmhdkt by the Tuskarora, da‘éd’ and kron- 
he dwt (whereby we live) by the Huron. 

The brain is called edjí'dromwd'dd' by the Cayuga, adji- 
conui"da’ by the Seneca, atc? seronwe'ld and ond invard by 
the Mohawk, onotAtwala’ by the Oneida, дағ сатоейтай” by the 
Onondaga, un Awaér® by the Tuskarora, and awa'cieátd by 
the Huron. 

And, lastly, the following terms common to all the Iroquoian 
tongues are cited with their dialectic and other variations, name- 
ly, o'wishd or pawia, Chi or gashi, o'shisda’ or ga'shutsda', 
c dsdd' or ga'hasdd', whwtserd or ga'Atwiserd ar grhwisrd, 
all denoting muscular or bodily strength, and, ga'shasdé™'serd , 
ga'shasdé=srd’, and ga'shasdé'sa’, and ga'hasdisha (the gender 
sign o- may be substituted in these latter for the initial g-), sig- 
nifying not only muscular strength but also power jn general— 
force, military strength, authority. 

Thus it is evident that as employed by Iroquoian speakers 
orenda is not at-all one of these psychic or biotic activities. 

As vestigial remains of the belief in the possession of erenda, 
magic potence, albeit instinctively expressed, may be mentioned 
the common practice or habit of persons about to throw a stone 
or other missile, to blow on it or to asperge it by blowing on it 
particles of saliva, and doing in like manner when about to use an 
arrow, bullet, or other weapon. From objects eremda or magic 
potence may or be made to pass to actions or words or 
sounds uttered by the object possessed of the required orenda. 
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So, certain acts, certain sounds or words become sacred and holy. 
Such is the Sanskrit di which is a word of solemn asseveration 
and reverent acknowledgment, being a sacred mystic syllable, 
uttered at the beginning and the end of Veda reading. Its origin 
is uncertain, but not so the potency of its errand. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION TO SYRIA 


By HENRY MINOR HUXLEY 


Under the leadership of Howard Crosby Butler, an archeologi- 
cal expedition’ was sent to Syria in the summer of 1899. The 
work of this expedition was accomplished in two trips: the first 
occupying eight weeks from the middle of October, 1899; the 
second lasting from March until June, 1900. On the second of 
these trips, a section for the study of physical anthropology was 
added to the three other sections of research to which the expe- 
dition was devoted. 

At the end of this second trip, the four original members of 
the expedition left Syria; whereas the writer, under the patron- 
age of Mr B. T. Babbitt Hyde, remained for another year for the 
further study of physical anthropology. 

The summer of 1900 was devoted to acquiring a working 
knowledge of the vernacular Arabic. For this purpose, I lived 
for nearly four months in Bhamdün, a small village of the 
Lebanon, With the valuable aid of my Arabic teacher, Sitt 
Rahil Jurjis TAbit, I was able to collect many of the wedding and 
funeral songs of the natives of Bhamdün, most of whom are 
Christians, ol either the Maronite or Greek Orthodox sects. 
These songs, besides a considerable number of proverbs and 
stories, have been phonetically transliterated, and then translated 
into English, They are now nearly ready for publication. 

In the middle of October, accompanied by native attendants, 
I left Beirüt; after going to Damascus, we marched north to 


. "Fer the Preliminary Report of this expedition, вее A mertean Fournal of Archa- 
Si Second Series, Fournal af the жега! Institute of America, vol. 1v (1900), 
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Ma‘lila. This village, inhabited by Christians, and the neighbor- 
ing Mohammedan villages of Djebb “Adin and Bukh'ah are of 
particular interest, in that the people still speak the ancient 
Syriac, as well as Arabic. Traveling about three weeks in the 
desert to the east of Homs and Hama, we were able to make 
observations on the fellahin of the plain, and on several tribes af 
the ‘Anezi Bedawins. From Hama we marched north to Fan 
ish-Shemáli and Kasr Khulef, in both of which places Greek in- 
scriptions were found. Going north to is-Safireh, we then turned 
east and reached the Euphrates at Meskinah. The region 
between Hama and the Euphrates is inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Bedawins: either the nomadic tribes or those who 
now inhabit villages of cone-shaped houses built of sun-dried clay 
bricks. 

From Meskinah we went north to Membedj, and then through 
the country of the Turkmdn to ‘Aintab, the northernmost point 
which we reached. North of aline between Aleppo and Meskinah, 
the houses have flat roofs, in marked contrast to the cone-shaped 
houses between Hama and the Euphrates. Coming south to 
Aleppo, we next entered Djecbel in-Nusairiyeh at Dyisr ish-Shughr. 
The Nusairiych, who have a secret religion entirely distinct [rom 
Mohammedanism, are markedly brachycephalic, and resemble the 
mountaineers of the Lebanon far more closely than the Bedawins 
of the country to the east. Reaching the sea at Djebleh. we rë- 
turned along the coast to Beirit. 

During the winter months, when travel is very difficult, I re- 
mained most of the time in Beirüt. For three weeks, however, I 
made observations on the Samaritans in Nablus. Froma list con- 
taining the names and ages of all the living Samaritans, 1 have 
obtained the following statistics- 


Number of males 15 ar more years of age...... sees asas 12 
Number of females 12 or more years Of аре,..........»..... 44 
Number of males less than 15 уезі» О/ аре, ..,........... 
Number of females less than 12 years of age......... ғаға Ті 
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'TTotalnumber of males........ oso hoan rhe 97 
Total number of females.......----- „жакка ла аанак жав» B3 
Total number of Samaritans, Ғефтиагу, 1901..-............ 152 

Of the males, 43 were measured and photographed. <A cast of 
the face of one of the sons of the High Priest wasalso taken. Be- 
sides the work in physical anthropology, observations were made 
of some of the customs of the Samaritans. 

In Jerusalem anattempt was made to measure and photograph 
some of the Abyssinians, but in this I was wholly unsuccessful. 

On the first of April we again went into the field. Starting 
írom Beirüt,we marched southeast through Banyás, Kunétrah, 
Simlin, and Khufsin, to Sumakh, on the southern shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, Most of the important ruins east of the Jordan 
were then visited: Mikés, Saf, Djerash, ‘Amman, Madaba, and 
Karak. A few days before our arrival at ‘Amman, the Circassian 
inhabitants, in digging the foundation for a house, found a large 
white marble statue of a draped female figure. The head, 
arms, and feet were missing. The fragment is 132 cms. long, 
and has a maximum breadth of 6g9ems. From Karak we marched 
south through Tafileh to Petra, where we remained five days, 
Returning to Tafileh we crossed the Ghór, south of the Dead sea. 
From Hebron, we traveled north through the well-known country 
west of the Jordan, At ‘Akka we reached the sea, and returned 
to Beirit along the coast. 

At Jerusalem I examined a few of the Gypsies of Syria. They 
have adopted the Mohammedan religion and many of the customs 
of the country. They speak Arabic, but among themselves speak 
Gypsy fluently. Many of their words have exactly the same 
forms as are found in Hindu Gypsy words, some of which were 
sent me by Mr A. T. Sinclair of Boston. 

On the various trips the following groups of people were 
studied: the Christians of the Lebanon; the fellahin of 
northern and central Syria, including both the fellahin of the 
mountains and those of the plains; the Bedawins of the Northem 
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tribes; the Turkmán; the Nusairiyeh; the Druses of Hauran; 
the fellahin of the country east of the Jordan ; the Bedawin tribes 
of the same region; the fellahin of western Palestine; the Samari- 
tans; and the Gypsies. 1 attempted to procure some observa- 
tions on a tribe of Bedawins called ‘Arab is-Sléb, but L was able 
to measure only three individuals. The members of this tribe 
have a tradition that they are descended from Crusaders who took 
Bedawin wives. At present they profess Mohammedanism. 

The observations taken on the living consisted of a series of 
measurements, descriptive characteristics, and photographs. The 
total number of individuals measured was 804. At times the 
prejudices of the people rendered this work quite difficult; what- 
ever success we attained is due to no small extent to the tact of 
my native attendant, Milhem As'ad Dlekán. Most of the photo- 
graphs included only the head and shoulders of the subject, front 
and profile views being taken on opposite halves of the plate. A 
device was used for bringing that half of the plate to be exposed, 
directly behind the lens when the photograph was taken. A series 
of twenty casts was made. 

Of the collections, the most important is a series of twenty- 
five skulls from the Samaritan cemetery at Nablus. A series of 
twelve Bedawin skulls was obtained from Khirbit is-Sük, near 
‘Amman. А series of the costumes of the inhabitants of the 
various regions of Syria was secured. These collections have 
bcén deposited at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 

Von Luschan' has noted that in Asia Minor there are two 
very distinct types of people: the one dolichocephalic, the other 
brachycephalic. He considers that this brachycephalic type, now 
represented by the Armenians, is a remnant of a completely unified 
aboriginal population. He infers that the same conditions hold 
true in Syria, but says that the material from the latter country 

!* Die Tachtalschy und andere Ueberreste der alten Bevolkerumg Lykiens,” 
Archiv far Anthrepobgic, Bd, xrx (1899), p. 31. 
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is not sufficient for us to judge with accuracy. According to the 
observations made on the present expedition, there jare in Syria, 
as in Asia Minor, the two sharply defined types: the dolicho- 
cephalic Bedawins, of Semitic origin, and the brachycephalic 
fellahin and mountaineers. In some districts the shape of the 
head is somewhat, modified by the method of cradling, but the 
deformation is not sufficient to vitiate the value of the measure- 
ments. There are many cases of mesocephalic individuals, show- 
ing a mixture of the two original types. 

The work in Syria was completed by the end of June, 1901, 
when I returned to America. The publication of the material in 
physical anthropology will be made in connection with the publi- 
cations of the original archeological expedition, of which the 
writer was a member. My thanks are due in particular to Frof. 
Е. Му, Putnam, of Cambridge, and to Dr Franz Boas, of New 
York, who have made most valuable suggestions in connection 
with the anthropological work. 


ONOMATOLOGY OF THE CATAWBA RIVER BASIN 
By ALBERT $. GATSCHET 


The Indian geographic names of the South Atlantic states are 
of great interest. During historic times this section has under- 
gone many changes in population as well as in its physical 
characteristics, the former being due chiefly to the advent of 
Europeans who, alter increasing in strength, recklessly displaced 
the aboriginal inhabitants who had either to flee elsewhere or to 
conform themselves to the new conditions. 

The aboriginal appellations which the physiographic features 
have preserved to the present time in the region south of Ohio 
river (its rivers, mountains, plains, and islands), are reducible to 
the languages ‘of six linguistic families—the Algonquian, tlie Iro- 
quoian.Cherokee, the Siouan or Dakotan, the Yuchean, the 
Muskhogean, and, to a slight extent, the Timuquanan, or Atimo- 
kan, historical traces of which survive about the coast of the 
Florida peninsula. 

Of the streams that flow southward from the Appalachian 
range, draining the Gulf states and mingling their waters with 
those of the Atlantic ocean, Catawba river is one ol the most im- 
portant, and with its tributaries forms a basin of considerable 
magnitude, The Catawba Indians call this stream /swa, ~ the 
river," in the sense of "main river," for they seem to have no 
specific river names as we have. The entire length of Catawba, 
or Great Catawba, river is nearly three hundred miles, and its.main 
course is northwest-southeast. Like other large rivers of the 
region, the Catawba changes its name: first, below Rocky Mount, 
South Carolina, where it becomes Wateree river, and again after 
its junction with the Congaree, where it becomes Santee river. 
The Catawba grape attained its celebrity from vineyards extend- 
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ing along this river in North Carolina, and it still maintains its 
fame for the mild wine manufactured from it. 

Of the twenty-eight Indian tribes which James Adair’ men- 
tioned as forming the body or unity of the Catawba “nation,” the 
most important were the Sara or Cheraw, the Sugaree or Shocoree, 
the Catawba proper, the Wisack or Waxhaw, the Wateree, Con- 
gareg, Santee, Sewee, and Pedee. Other tribes farther eastward 
may not have been of strictly Catawba lineage, though they were 
members of their confederacy. 

Wateree originally was not a tribal, but a local name, for the 
Catawba verb qwatérd" means "to float in the water." Santee 
river derives its name from sd*/a, sd"fa, "to run" ; ydye sonture, 
"the water is running." Sewee, the name of a tribe once settled 
at the outlet of Catawba river; is from the Catawba sit, island,” 
from the fact that it once resided on an island in that stream. 
The Kayaways, a tribe formerly inhabiting the coast, are so called 
from dia, the Catawba name of a species of turtle. All these 
local appellations, and probably many more, are terms from the 
Catawba language, which belongs to the caster division of the 
great Siouan stock, 

As to the name of the river, no Catawba term can explain it, 
nor can the people now point out its origin and signification. It 
is very probably derived from a word of the Choctaw or Chá' hta 
dialect of the Muskhogean family, which intruded far to the east, 
and parallels to it may eventually be discovered, The name seems 
to be traceable to the Choctaw transitive verb бағаға, “ to divide, 
separate, break"; when used as a participle, #atdpa signifies 
“ divided, cut off, interrupted, stemmed, withheld, headed or 
headed off,” as cattle separated. All these vocables are extracted 
from Kev. C. Byington's manuscript Chá'hta Dictionary іп the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, which adds the following deriva- 
tives: fafdfa, "a division " ; satapoa and агарга, * to divide к 
tkatapa, “he cuts off," and "he is cut off, interrupted, precluded”, 
| Mistery ef tke American Indians, 1775- 
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даар hli and ikatapf hii (with plural of object), " he cuts them 
off, intercepts, or heads them off." 

The same derivation was reached by Mr H. S. Halbert ' who 
takes it to be a Chickasaw word: Catarpa, the name of a creek 
in Oktibbeha county, Mississippi, means “dammed, obstructed,” 
and is so called because the waters at the mouth of the stream 
were once or repeatedly gorged by driftwood. The country 
along upper Catawba river is rather low and level, hence such 
obstructions might easily have taken place in early times as they 
do today, When John Lawson* traversed the region in 1701 the 
bayous had combined with the main stream, forming a large lake. 
Lawson says: 

The Indians ferried us in a little vessel over Santee River, four 
miles and eighty-four miles in the woods, which the overflowing of the 
Íreshets had made a perfect sea : . . . there running an incredible 
current in the river, which had cast our small craft and us away. 
z 1 Santee Riverat this time (from the usual depth of water) 
was risen perpendicular thirty-six feet, always making a breach from 
her banks about this season of the yer, 


Local names from the Creek language are extensively applied 
along the coast and about the lakes of Florida, such as Palatka, 
Alachua, and Homosassa, and there is also a sprinkling of Hit- 
chiti or Mikasuki terms, as Okeechobee, Oklawaha, Micanopy. 
These are relics of the time when the Yamassi and subsequently 
the Seminole held the country, and there is no doubt that at least: 
the language of the Upper Creeks (the Creeks as popularly known 
today) also was extensively spoken on the peninsula. Fonta- 
nedo's report of 1575 contains Creek words, like se/etega (silifiga, 
from orbs, “I run up to"; Azbds, "I run," £s, reflective 
edes 7 


! Publication: ol the Alabama Historical Society, m, 7a. 
' New Foyagr to Carolina, n. 31. 
* " Mémoire aur la Floride, in Ternaux-Compana, Collier, Xx, p. 22. Fon- 
tanedo wrote in 15g. Si#ifia is @ personal name among the Creeks even at the 
Present time. 
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Testimony of the considerable spread of the Mobilian trade 
language may be found in Dr Sibley's report to the President in 
1805 * and in Woodward's. Reminiscences. Although Jeffreys" 
compared this “jargon "in its uses with the lingua franca of the 
Orient, Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
justly remarks that neither Jeffreys nor any other known author 
presents specimens of it, consequently it is not positively known 
whether the Mobilian trade language may be considered as a real 
dialect form of Choctaw. At any rate it cannot be compared 
with the Chinook jargon of the Columbia River region, so far as 
the relations of the latter to the Upper and Lower Chinook are 
concerned, for it consists largely of Lower Chinook with the in- 
flectional forms dropped. 

The Catawba language, as I recorded it among the remnants 
of the tribe in 1881, seems to be homogeneous in its lexicon, and 
of southern loan-words I recall only AdEsup, "' shirt, garment, 
coat," which appears in the same form in Creek and in other 
Muskhogean dialects. The largest accession which the Catawba 
received within the historical period was probably that of the 
Sara, or Cheraw, but it remains to be seen whether their dialect 
has influenced that of the Catawba. Other lexical influences may 
have been derived from the neighboring Cherokee, On upper 
Savannah river, in northwestern South Carolina, at the place now 
called Seneca, is the site of a Cherokee town called by them 
Isánika. This term was corrupted to “Seneca,” which gave 
origin to “ tsundiga,” the Catawba name of Savannah river." 

The Gulf states have been the home of other aboriginal lan- 
Guages and dialects, but what their influence upon or contact with 
one another may have been will perhaps ever remain a mystery. 
The Yazoo and the Koroaon the Mississippi are known to have been 
sui generis, like the Tonika, Naktche (Natchez), and Shetimasha 

| American Shite Paperi. | 

VThonsr S. Woodward; Renielscmcey ef Ls: Creek ar Muscaga Indias, 1839; 


* History af the French Dominion im North America. 
* Information from Mr James Mooney. 
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(Chetimasha), and the same may be said also of the Tiaoux or 
Tihiu. But the local names applied in the southern end. of 
Florida and recorded by Spanish explorers at the close of the 
sixteenth century, exhibit foreign elements and may have been 
imported from the West Indies. 


THE PUEBLO SETTLEMENTS NEAR EL PASO, 
TEXAS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


On a map of the “ Reino de 1а Nueua Mexico,” made by 
Father Menchero about 1747, five pueblos are figured on the 
right bank of the Rio Grande, below the site of the present city 
of El Paso, Texas. One of these, called in the legend, Presidio 
del Paso, is situated where Juarez, in Chihuahua, now stands, just 
opposite El Paso. The other four are designated on this map as 
Mision d S* Lorenzo, Mision d Cenecá, Mision d la Isleta, and 
Mision del Socorro. Each is indicated by a picture of a church 
building, with surrounding lines representing irrigation canals, as 
the legend "riego de las misiones" states. All of these lie on the 
right bank of the river, or in what is now the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. It is known from historical sources that Indians speak- 
ing at least four different dialects, and probably comprising three 
distinct stocks, inhabited these five towns. The Mansos lived in 
El Paso, the Suma in San Lorenzo, the Tiwa in Ysleta, and the 
Piros in Senecü and Socorro; there were also other Indians — 
Tano, Tewa, and Jemez — scattered through some of these set- 
tlements. All the above-mentioned villages had been founded in 
historic times, or since Onate first forded the Rio Grande at the 
Pass of the North in 1598. From documentary sources we learn 
that Tiwa and Piros were colonized in this region at the end of 
the seventeenth century, having come down the river with 


! A copy of this map was published In 1893 by the Kartographisches Institut of 
Berlin, Although not dated, the legend reads that if wis prepared during the admin- 
istration of Dion Juan Francisco Guemes y Orcasitas, who was governat of New 
Mexico during 1747. 
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Otermin in 1680, and that the Mansos and Suma were settled in 
pueblos near the ford almost a century before. 

During an exploration of certain ruins in central New Mexico 
in the summer and autumn of 1901, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the author studied the ancient 
habitations of the Piros near Socorro and Magdalena.’ At the 
close of these studies he visited Seneca, Mexico, and Socorro, 
Texas, where the survivors now live, in order to gather any cur- 
rent traditions concerning them that might be found to survive. 
He had also in mind the forming of an acquaintance with the 
remnants of the Tiwa whose ancestors lived in New Mexico 
about the northern boundary of the old Piros range. The present 
article considers especially the Tiwa of Vsleta and the Piros of 
Senecü and Socorro. 

These Indians have practically become “ Mexicanized,” and 
survivals of their old pueblo life which still remain, such as their 
dances before the church, have long lost the meaning which they 
once had or that which similar dances still have in the pueblos 
higher up the Rio Grande. The southern Tiwa and Piros are 
good Roman Catholics, and their old dances are still kept up not 
from a lingering belief of the Indians in their old religion, as is 
the case with certain pueblos in which Christianity is merely a 
superficial gloss over aboriginal beliefs, but as survivals which 
have been worn down into secular customs. They cannot give 
an intelligible explanation of the meaning of these dances, be- 
cause they do not know their significance. Interest in them on 
the part of the ethnologist is purely as folklore, for they represent 
a stage through which the dances of the Pueblos ultimately 
go when the complexion of the population changes from Indian 
to Mexican. Ysleta is an instructive example of a Pueblo Indian. 
settlement which has become a Mexican town, the number of 
Americans settled there not being large enough to affect ma- 


"A special account of the miins near this tows, expecially those of the ** pueblo” 
visited hy Vargas in 1592, is in preparation, 
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terially the population. It is therefore instructive to study a 
pueblo in this stage of transformation. 

The notes which serve as the basis of this article were col- 
lected on a brief visit to El Paso, in October, rgor. While the 
author lays no claim to an exhaustive study of the survivors of 
the Pueblos, he would call attention to a field which offers much 
to the ethnologist, folklorist, and archeologist.. The object of the 
article in brief, then, is to set forth, in a general way, a [ew facts 
regarding the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros of Senecü. Since 
the former are more numerous and their customs less changed, 
he will begin with them. 

YSLETA 

The pueblo of Yaleta, Texas, situated on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, about fourteen miles below El Paso, is a small үй. 
lage with a mixed population of Indians, Mexicans, and Ameri- 
cans. The Indian name of the village is Chiawipia, or practically 
the same as that of the pueblo of Isleta in New Mexico, a name 
which the Hopi also give to the latter village, in which, they say, 
are settled certain Tiwa whose ancestors once lived in their terri- 
tory. The name * Ysleta" would indicate its site on an island, 
and the fact that on Menchero's map it is placed on the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, while its present site is on the left, may 
be harmonized by supposing that the course of the river has 
changed since the map was made. 

The most striking building in Ysleta is the church, dedicated 
to Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, the beautiful bell-tower of which 
can be seen for several miles. 

Several references to the settlement and arly history of 
Ysleta may be found by consulting the valuable contributions 
of Bancroft and Bandelier, The author has taken the liberty of 
Quoting a few lines from the former to account for the existence 


lOr Chipia. Note the similarity of this term. with Cites, an historic name of 
former pueblo dwellers along the Little Colorado, 
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of Tiwa and Piros colonies in this section. “ With the 385 
natives,” writes Bancroft, “that had come with Otermin from 
Isleta, a few who had accompanied the original refugees of 1680, 
and some who came later, the padres proceeded to found three 
new mission pueblos in the south, These were Senecü, Socorro, 
and Isleta." 

The author has seen a manuscript copy of a document, dated 
Мау 19, 1692, in possession of Father Cordovas, a priest at Yaleta, 
who claims that the original, now in Mexico, is the earliest exist- 
ing record of the church. The following legend found on a 
photograph by the same priest refers to this manuscript: “ This 
document in the name of the King of Spain gives charge of the 
church of Corpus Christi de los Tiguas en el Reino de la Nueba- 
Mexico de el Distrito de el Paso Canton Bravos, to Fray Joaquin 
Ynojosa. Years after, the titular saint of the church was changed 
to St Anthony, the patron of the Indians, Ysleta being then s 
Tigua village. Later on a petition was sent to the Bishop to 
change the second titular saint; this request being granted, the 
church was dedicated to Nuestra Señora del Carmen.” 

The oldest portion of the present church building is that in 
which the altar now stands, the tower and facade being of much 
later construction. The open space before the church is sur- 
rounded by a low adobe wall. This enclosure, in which stands a 
cross, is called the cemetery, and was formerly a burial place, as 
its name implies, but it is no longer used for that purpose. Here 
certain dances — survivals of pagan ceremonies dating back in 
the history of the pueblo to a time when it was practically a 





5, Ап, de Seneca, of Pins and Tompiros, 2 leagues below El Paso (or 
Guadalupe); Corpus Christi de. faleta (Bonilla, /ffwnérr, M5., 2, calla it S. Lorenzo 
del Realito), of Tiguas t} leapues eaat of Senemi: and Nra del Socorro, ol Piros, 
Tanos, and Jemes, on the Rio del Norte 7 leagues from Isleta nnd ta lengues from 
El Paso,” (Bancroft, Arte aod Mere Mexico, p. 191, note.) TÍ Socorro was then 7 
leagues from Yaleta, it was nòt m its present site, if the distance given is correct. 
“In '83," according to Bancroft (p. 191), on azcount o à plot in Socorro to kill Paire 
Antonio Guerra, the pucblo was '" moved to a site nearer Baleta,” evidently to iis 
Present location, 
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Tiwan village — occur after mass on feast days elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

The site of the old pueblo adjoins this cemetery, from which 
it is now separated by a street. The cacique remembers that 
formerly Indian houses were arranged on that site in rectangular 
form about a plaza, each building being a small one-story habita- 
tion made of upright logs chinked and plastered with adobe, 
forming a type of building called by the Mexicans Jarak There 
still remain a few houses of this kind in the neighboring hamlet 
of Socorro that are reputed to be among the oldest in the pueblo. 
Piarote, the present cacique of Ysleta, lives in an adobe house 
standing not far from what was once a Corer of the former 
pueblo, and other houses in the neighborhood belong to Indians 
who likewise have dwellings and tracts of land scattered in all 
directions from the church. 

In late years several Tiwa families have moved away from 
Ysleta to Las Cruces, New Mexico, and other localities along the 
railroad where they find profitable employment. The governor, 
Mariano, claims that the town of Tulerosa, near the Mescalero 
Apache reservation, was settled by Tiwa families from Ysleta, 
but others deny this. The Ysletefios formerly hunted bison in 
Pecos valley, and one of the masks used at Christmas in the Баш 
de Tortuga, elsewhere referred to, is made of bison hide.” They 
were therefore well acquainted with the Mescalero reservation, 
and the springs there were probably favorite camping places. 

Many of the Tiwa have served in the army as scouts against 
the Apache, and among the names of some twenty men recorded 
by the writer several have discharge papers setting forth the 
value of their services; dthers were killed while in the service 
ofthe United States. None of the former receives a pension or 
rations, They have no resident agent or missionary, and, 
although poor, they are industrious; self-respecting, law-abiding. 
citizens. 

! This mask was obtained by tbe author. 
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In addition to the Tiwa living at Ysleta, there are one or two. 
families in a neighboring hamlet called Zaragosa, across the river 
in Mexico. About twenty-five persons, whose names are ap- 
pended, can conduct a conversation in the Tiwa language, and 
there are as many more who understand the idiom but cannot 
converse in it. 

Men: José Tolino Piarote, Tomal Graneo, Tebucio Olgin, 
José Maria Montoya, Ponciano Olgin, Patricio Perea, Manuel 
Ortega, Sebastiano Duran, Alvino Aquiar, Cristobal Aquiar, Pas 
qual Piarote, Maleno Marqués, Robel Trujillo, Reyes Trujillo, 
Crecencio Marqués. ‘ 

Homen - Cormelia Colminero, Andrea Piarote, Estefana Mon- 
toya, Valentina Ortega, Augustina Olgin, Patricia Montoya, 
Nestora Piarote, Dolores Graneo, Andrea Marqués, Juana Duran, 
Juana Graneo. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The Tiwa of Yaleta still retain a survival of their tribal organ- 
ization, which is set forth in two documents drawn up before a 
notary, Dr Wahl, a few years ago. These documents, formally 
signed and sealed, are written in Spanish. The author obtained 
a copy, a free translation of which follaws: 

Puebla ûf San Antome ade Ysieta, Texas, January 6, 1895. 

“We, the undersigned, comprising natives, have assembled for the 
purpose of making the following regulations, and complying with those 
duties which our ancestors observed and which we wish to transmit to 
our children, 

“We solemnly bind ourselves, in the first place, to celebrate in the- 
best manner we are able, the festival of our patron, Saint Anthony. 

“In the second place, we bind ourselves to respect the native au- 
thorities which we ourselves nominate and elect, and also to submit to 
such punishment as the same native authorities may impose, without 
complaint or appeal to any other authority regarding matters, personal 
or domestic, pertaining to us, without prejudice to the general laws of. 
the remaining citizens. 

" [n the third place, we decree that every failure to respect our na- 
tive authorities shall be punished, for the first offense, with twenty 
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hours’ штей; leaving the punishment, however, to the prudence of 
the same native authorities, should the same person repeat his offense. 
That this regulation may have force and authority, all desirous of doing 
so have freely affixed their signatures.” 


This first document closes with the signatures of the Indians, 
all in the same handwriting, and the notary's acknowledgment of 
the transaction. "The second document, signed and scaled before 
the same notary, enumerates the duties of the officers. Freely 
translated it is as follows: 

Duties of the Cacigue. 

— "First Duty : Every year, on New Years eve, the Cacique Major 
shall assemble all his people and advise the meeting to nominate native 
authorities to hold power for the forthcoming year. The same Cacique 
Major shall give the badges of office in tlie following order : To the 
Governor, to the Lieutenant-Governor, bû the Alguacil, to the Capitan 
Major, to the four subordinate Capitans. Indeed all these officials are 
subject to the Cacique, as likewise all sons of the pueblo of San Anto- 
nio, according to the laws and conditions of the tribe. This dependence 
extends to the Cacique Major to look after his life and the maintenance 
of his family, | 

Duiies of the Líeutenant-Cacique, 

“The Lieutenant-Cacique shall exercise the same functions and act 
with the same powers as those above stipulated im case he occupy the 
position of the Cacique Major. 

Duties of the Governir. 

“This officer, with the badge of his office in his hand 25 а symbol 
of administering justice, represents Justice of the Peace In minor 
matters, such as civil offenses; he shall punish lack of respect to the 
sons of the pueblo of San Antonio, and shall give permission for um 
tomary dances which ate lawfully permitted to the sons of the tribe. 

In addition, the Governor is requested to sce that fathers of families 
comply with the sacred duty of teaching the Christian doctrine to their 
sons, and of celebrating annually the festival of our patron, San Anto- 
nio. Lastly, the Governor shall see to it that the sons of the tribe per- 
form, in such manner as may be possible, the marriages and funerals of 
the natives. - 

" In conformity with the third clause the Governor has not authority 
to impose punishment exceeding three days in prison." 
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Lieutenant-Governor. 


“The Lieutenant-Governor is clothed with the same power as the 
Governor when the duties of the Governor devolve on him.” 


Duties of the Capitan Majer and the Subordinate Caprtans, 


“To direct the dances in the public plaza and to preserve order 
during the dance; also to well regulate everything pertaining to hunts 
of deer, rabbits, and hares, but always after consultation with, and noti- 
fication of such diversions to, the Cacique Major, who shall never permit 
them on Sunday or on those days when they are obliged to hear the 
holy mass as in the Christian faith universal. 

" Regarding the dances, it is recognized that they are permitted on 
the following days only: Christmas, St Anthony's, St John's, 8t Peter's, 
St James’, St Ann's, and St Andrew's (i£ the day does not fall at the 
time of the hunt). 

“ Lastly, it is the duty of the Capitan Major, aided by his subordi- 
nates, to remove from the pueblo of San Antonio every kind of witch- 
craft and belief contrary to our Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
religion, No son of the Pueblo of San Antonio is obliged to accept, 
for example, if so commanded, any sorcery or false belief. It is the 
duty of all who follow the regulations of the sons of the Pueblo of San 
Antonio to. sign this enactment. On the other hand, those who do not 
wish to sign it, by the same wish do not regard themselves as-sons of 
San Antonio.” 


This second document is signed by the same persons as the 
former, and may be regarded as a constitution of the Tiwa of 
Ysleta. It embodies certain aboriginal customs, but it is practi- 
cally of modern character and origin. 

The present Indian officers of Ysleta are as follows : 


Title Native Title Spenih Name. 

Cazigue, Aikamede, José Tolino Piarote. 

Gonernor, Tuwatabode, Mariano Manero, 

Lieutenant-Geoerner, Felipe Cruz, 

War Captain, Wilawekamede, Tomal Graneo, 

Subordinate Captains : Blas Cominero, 
Blas Granto, 

Cristobal Aguiar, 


Aniseto Graneo, 
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INSIGNIA OF OFFICE 

Each of the chief officials above mentioned has a baton, or 
staff of office, known as a £rlatwee, which is held in such high 
esteem that the cacique spoke of his as " mother," which reminds 
one of the reverence paid by the Hopi to their so-called ffgomi. 
The author has examined the staffs of the cacique, governor, and 
lieutenant-governor, finding them to be similar; and he has been 
told that those of the remaining officers have the same general 
form. They are all said to be old, and to have been in possession 
of the tribe from the time the pueblo was settled ; but such asser- 
tion is hardly borne out by close examination, 

Тһе cacique's staff of office consists of a baton the length of 
the forearm and diameter of an ordinary walking-cane, It is 
made of black wood, and is provided with a silver head and two 
metal tips; one inside the other. There is a silver cross set in the 
head, and midway of its length is a hole in which a thong is tied 
by which it may be extended. The governor's baton is like that 
of the cacique, except that it is made of chestnut-colored wood. 
The lieutenant-governor's baton is black: it was broken but has 
been mended with sinew, These badges, as referred to in the 
documents setting forth the duties of the officers, are insignia of 
tank and are used as symbols in elections, dances, and races. 


DANCES 
The most interesting survivals of the old pagan ceremonies of 
the Tiwa of Ysleta are the dances which are performed in front 
of the church at the celebration of the festival of their patron, 
St Anthony, at Christmas, and on the days of St John, 5t 
Andrew, St Peter, and St James, as mentioned in the document 
above given; These dances differ but little from the secular 
dances, or Hailes, which occur in winter and at other times. 





! The church iy called Hirai atu, signifying *' house containing sacred ob- 
Jecta of the mass." a compound wi Tiwa and Spanish in which appears the name of the 
chieftains staff, 

AM. ANTI H i 4-4 
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Sáudfürd, fhe КаШе Паша" 

This dance, which occurs after mass in the festival of the 
patron saint, is one of the most important of their ceremonies. 
It consists of two parts'—the first with two male and two female 
participants, the other with many men who carry rattles from 
which it takes its Tiwa nàme. 

These dances are first performed in the old cemetery before 
the church, after which the dancers visit in turn the houses of the 
majordemo, Manuel Otero, George Piarote, and Patricio Perea. 
It closes with a feast at the house of the majordomo, after which 
all return to the church, 

NMewafrd, fhe Mast Dance * 

The dance in which two men are masked is celebrated on 
Christmas afternoon and is sometimes called Sare de Tortuga 
from the turtle-shell rattle employed. A drum is used in this 
dance, and the men carry gourd-rattles in their hands. The dance 
is first performed before the church, and then in the housesof the 
cacique, governor, lieutenant-governor, sheriff (capitan ae guerra), 
and other officers, on the three following days. It is danced on 
the fourth day by children, who imitate their elders." The two 
participants wear masks, and one of them represents a male, the 
other a female personage. The mask of the latter is made of 
buffalo-skin and is painted red and yellow. These men are 
called aéueclos (Spanish, “ grandfathers,’ “ancestors "’), and they 
function as clowns, frightening little children. A little girl, to 
whom the author showed the mask, called it a cera, a Spanish 
term for " bogy-" 

Poafürd, the Ked Pigment Dance" 

This dance, which occurs on the festival of St John, was thus 

described to the author by the cacique: Twelve women, forming 


| Said,“ rattle.” "The former called Shire; the latter, ЖМ Ай, 
т Аты, к таға н 

“The Hopi children also have a masked dance in tmiration of their elilers: 

° Pon pid, гед pigment, 
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two lines, stand facing each other,and between them passes another, 
singing * Ma-wineae/" In this festival, food and other stuffs 
are thrown to the spectators. One of the women wears two 
feathers in her hair, The dance lasts one day and is called the 
Baile de la Flecha. The same song, '" Ha-uwi-na-a-,"' is sung in 
the Hopi harvest festival, when food and other objects are also 
thrown to spectators. 
Aufüra, ће Scalp Dance 

In this old war dance, which is no longer celebrated, both men 
and women formed a ring around one of their number—a women 
who held aloft a scalp tied to a stick. A warrior danced beside 
her, and at the close of the dance ran to the riverand plunged his 
head under the water four times. 


Fard-shatte 

This dance occurs during the time of the carnival, and in it 
the participants are divided into two parties, each having a drum. 
It takes place in the houses of the cacique and other Indians. 

Nahipira, the House Dance" 

While the author was at Yaleta, several secular dances were 
performed by the Indians in one or another of their houses. 
These dances were characteristically aboriginal and closely re- 
sembled those celebrated on festival days before the church. 
Permission for them is obtained from the governor, who, in fact, 
gave one of those witnessed by the author in his own house. 
The dance began about g oclock, but for some time before that 
hour a young man sat at the entrance to the house, violently 
beating a drum made of an earthen jar, and singing a song with 
monosyllabic words. Later this youth went inside, where he 
was joined by other singers, forming a chorus. Several of his 
companions clapped their hands in time with the songs, as in 
certain characteristic Spanish dances. 


|The Hopi, wha call this barvest featival. /oteiuakwi, undoubtedly derived it, as 
did the Zuni (who call it deian) [rom Rio Grande colonists, T Naku, house. 
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There were two distinct figures, or rather two kinds of dances, 
practically differing in the number of participants. In the first 
kind, two persons, a man and a woman, took positions facing 
each other on opposite sides of the room. These began the 
dance by beating time with their feet, at the same time almost 
imperceptibly swaying their bodies to the beat of the drum. Аз 
the drumming continued the two dancers approached each other, 
and the man put first one hand, then the other, on the woman's 
shoulder, at the same time dancing with a sort of shuffle, like 
that of the Bison dance at Hano. Spectators and those not 
taking part in this dance were seated about the room. 

Several men and as many women participated in the second 
figure of the dance, Two lines, one of men, the other of women, 
faced each other and opened the dance with slight movements of 
their bodies. Both lines then turned, faced the drummer, and 
marched around the room to the opposite side, asin the well- 
known “Virginia reel" Тһе step, song, and drum accompani- 
ment recall the solemn religious Mafeina dance of the Pueblos, 
but, unlike them, is secular and accompanied with merriment, 


ғоот-касе (Жігенгетейіт) 


The Ysletefios have a foot-race strictly comparable with that 
of their northern kindred. It occurs at midday, on Palm Sunday, 
and in it the contestants divide into two groups of about half a 
dozen men cach, distinguished by facial painting. The course is 
from the house of the cacique, past the church, and along the 
main street. The cacique stands at the place of starting, holding 
a bow and arrow, and calls out three times. First he shouts, 
“ Weoa/" when all get ready; the second signal is" Wer-cho!” 
when he draws the bow fitted with an arrow; the third signal 
is " Pa-eho-tein / " when he shoots the arrow in the direction. of 
the course, and the runners start.’ 

l The words used by the curique are. apparently these for" one, two, thren,” re 


apectively. "The numerals and the method of formation of the larger numbers may be 
wen by a wudy of the following: Ome, wima p rwo, mri ; three, Adrdowie ; Pout, 
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In awarding the prizes, the cacique receives the first prize 
and the winners the second; but other participants are also re- 
warded. The object of the race, they say, is for rain, and the 
shooting of the arrow a symbolic act to aid the runners as well as 
to indicate the course. 

&kABBIT-HUNT (5А) 

Both the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros at Senecü still have 
rabbit-hunts in which aboriginal elements survive. The war-chief 
is leader of the hunts, but permission for them is always asked of 
the cacique or the governor, The hunters having assembled in 
the field, a fire is first built and a section of country surrounded 
by the huntsmen. The men, forming a ring, close in, shouting 
* Hotcha-pe-we-a-tewa ! " at the same time killing the rabbits with 
sticks and other weapons. 

When the hunters return home with their rabbits, the women 
rush out to meet them and to seize the game. If, as sometimes 
happens, two women grasp the same rabbit, the war-chief divides 
it between them. In old times, they say, the dead rabbit was 
sprinkled with sacred meal (riita), which, however, is not now 
made or used in Ysleta. 

LANGUAGE OF THE VSLETESOS 

Ysleta affords a good opportunity for the collection of 
material for a knowledge of the Tiwa idiom; but such work 
must be done at once, as a speaking knowledge of this variant, if 
such it be, of the Tiwa, will probably not survive the present 
generation, No Ysleta child can at present speak the language, 
and those adults who can converse in it are old men and women. 
lt is imperative that philological studies among these people be 
made at once, for it will soon be too late. 

The special interest attached to a study of the Ysleta Tiwa is, 
of course, for comparison with the Tiwa of the pueblos of Sandia 


mirin; Gye, pamiwal, mallë p -beven wedy y eight, san; nine, Irtekem ; ten, 
fry gleven, wia s twelve, Leri ; twenty, ge; twenty-five, etr fi rtm j thirty, 
fate shiver ty Госу, ейи 2 Hity, pain; one-hundred, steer. 
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and Isletain New Mexico. Ithasbeen known that the idiom of the 
pueblos of Taos and Picuris has Tiwan affinities, but the Ysletetios. 
say that it is very different from their language. Several yearsago 

an old man went from Taos to Ysleta to live, but he latersettled 

in Senecü, where he died recently. His speech was incompre- 
hensible, his native tongue differing greatly from that spoken at 

Ysleta. Some of the southern Tiwa have visited Isleta, New 

Mexico, and claim, as one would expect, that the language of 

the two pueblos is practically identical, differing only in minor 

details. During his visit to Ysleta, the author recorded a con- 

siderable Tiwa vocabulary, which he hopes later to compare with 

the northern Tiwa. These words were obtained during several 

councils with the chiefs, which generally lasted late into the 

alternoon, when the angelus sounded from the bell-tower of the 

neighboring church, At the close of these councils, the cacique, 

Piarote, repeated a long Tiwa formula, or prayer, with which 

other Indians were familiar, It would be interesting for one who 
seriously takes up the linguistics of the Ysletefios to transcribe this 

prayer as a specimen of their language. All these Indians 

at present speak “Spanish,” but when together the old men con- 

verse in their native language. The more aged, in fact a major- 
ity of the adults, can neither speak English nor write their own 

names. 

There still remain in Ysleta survivals of the former clan sys- 
tem of the Tiwa, in which the descent was matriarchal, All have 
Spanish baptismal names, and a few have Tiwa names. They 
assert that when the latter were given them, an aboriginal rite in 
which water was used was performed. The Tiwa name of Piarote, 
the cacique, is Shiu-tusan (Eagle-£usas); the governor, Mariano, 
Yekap-tusan (Corntassel-/usam). Another man is called Yen- 
tusan (Mountain ~ fusca); and still another, Thüwirpo-tusan 
(Rainbow-fusan)' None of the children now have Tiwa names: 


"The root kir, meaning sun, occurs in {Флейта wontine; Atthdadin, sunset. 
Apparentiy the idiom of Vileta differs somewhat (rom {hat of thelr kindred in Isleta 
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The Vsleta Tiwa have several very suggestive folktales, to 
which the author can only refer at this time. He listened to 
several, but it was said that there were many more, all: of 
which are well worth collecting. They retain traditions of the 
5лірари ог Siipapiinat, the ancestral opening in the earth out of 
which the races of men originally emerged, and they declare it 
to be a lake in the far north. 

So far as their clothing is concerned, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the men and women of Ysleta from their Mexican 
neighbors; even the want of a beard not being always a dis- 
tinguishing trait among the men, One man was seen with long 
hair, but it was not tied in the usual Pueblo fashion. Several 
wore moccasins, and one a leather wrist-guard. 

The houses are not characteristic, and exteriorly there is 
nothing in the present appearance of the village to lead one to 
suspect that it was once a purely Indian pueblo or that at present 
any people of Indian blood inhabited it. 

One or two old Pueblo customs are still kept up by the 
Ysletà Tiwa. They know how to use the fire-drill and the fire- 
stick ( füburisla) and how to kindle fire with them, although 
they generally use flint-and-stee] or matches. Of their weapons 
several bows and arrows were shown the author, and he has also 
seen rabbit-sticks, a lance, and a drum of aboriginal manufacture. 
Опе or two women know how to make paper-bread, which they 
call PaAmshave, and to color it into various tints; They at times 
grind corn (ae) on metates which have an ancient appearance, 
and one of the old women said that this custom was common in 
her childhaod, She added that while the women were thus at 
work over a mealing-stone the men sang, beating a drum or 
folded sheep-skin. A diligent search for aboriginal pottery in 
Ysleta was not successful ; a few old pieces were found, but they 
and Sandis, as would be expected. [rom the two centuries of separation. If the tif- 
mination juron means people, or clan, iis phonetic relation to" Tusayan ^ i5 highly 
xignificant: 

! Apparently related to 1he Spanish fust, 
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were very rude and probably Mexican; nevertheless, all said that 
in former times the Tiwa women were good potters and made 
black ware like that of the Santa Clara Indians. 


THe Pinos SETTLEMENTS NEAR Et Faso 


The survivors of the Piros live in the hamlets of Socorro and 
Senect, the former situated in Texas, about three miles below 
Ysleta; and the latter on the opposite or right bank of the Rio 
Grande, about six miles from Juarez, in Mexico, The settle- 
ment at Socorro’ is small, and while there are at present only a 
(ew families that claim to be of Indian blood, none of them speak 
the Piros idiom. They have no tribal organization, and the town 
is thoroughly Mexicanized. 

It is commonly said in Ysleta that the Indians of Socorro are 
descended from Piros and other tribes, and that their ancestors 
spoke differently from the Tiwa,—in fact more like the Seneca 
people. Piarote, the Ysleta cacique, states that in his youth the 
irrigation ditch of Socorro was called “acequia dè los Piros, im- 
plying that Piros Indians were settled in this pueblo in old times. 
The fact that the native language has vanished, and that Jemez 
and Tanos Indians were among those colonized there, partially 
explains the total disappearance of their language. The author 
visited one or two old men who claimed to be pure Indiana, but 
they could utter not a word of Piros, and one of them apologeti- 
cally said that even his father was totally ignorant of any language 
but Spanish." 

SENKCÜ 


The pueblo of Senecá,' in which the Piros who once lived in 
New Mexico were colonized at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is situated in Chihuahua, about six miles from Juarez, on 

‘The Veletefios speak of Socorro in New Mexico ая Socorrito, “ Little Sooarre.”” 


! Later information reached the author that there le an old man living near 
Socorro wlio speaks the Piros dialect. 


* The word Senecs ia o[. Piros origin, and was formerly applied to a New Mexican 
pueblo where San Antonio now stam 
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the right bank of the Rio Grande. It consists of a small cluster 
of adobe houses, in the midst of which rises an old church cori- 
taining many ancient santos, a few old paintings, and interesting 
altar paraphernalia. 

The majority of the Piros live in or near бепесі. They pos- 
sess a tribal organization, with a cacique (who is also custodian of 
the church), a governor, a war-chief, and -subordinate officials 
identical with those of Ysleta. 

The following names of Piros Indians were obtained at Senecii : 
Augustin Allegro (cacique), Pablo Allegro (governor), Victoriano 
Pedraza (War-chief), Casimera Pedraza, Valentin Gonzales, José 
Maria Podraqua, Vicente Paiz, Caspio Paiz, Dolores Allejo, Juan 
Delgado, Nicasio Alban, Tomas Ortiz, Ortiz; Toredo 
Podraqua. In addition to these there are many women whose 
names were not recorded, making in Senecd fully fifty persons 
who may be called Piros Indians. 

The Senecü Píros perform dances in the open space before 
the church building, and are accompanied by a drum and rattles. 
They are practically secularized pagan dances which have lost all 
their aboriginal significance. These occur after mass on the festi- 
val of their patron, St Anthony, at Christmas, and on the festivals 
of St John, St Peter, St Ann, and others. 

The old drum used in these processions and dances is still 
preserved in one of the houses not far from the church. It con- 
sists of a hollow log with a piece of rawhide stretched over each 
end, closely resembling those used for the ame purpose by the 
Pueblos higher up the Rio Grande. The drum employed in their 
secular dances, of which they have many, consists of a jar with 
skin stretched over the top. 

The author saw in the village several hand rattles and one or 
two bows and arrows. It was not learned whether masks were 
worn in their dances, inquiry sufficient to decide that point not 
being pursued, The Seneci Indians have rabbit-hunts and foot- 
races similar to those of other Pueblos. 
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The Piros language, as a means of conversation, has practi- 
cally disappeared, as no one at Senecü or Socorro now converses 
in it: but there are still remembered many words which, if 
recorded, would form a larger vocabulary than any known to 
exist; There may be other Piros, living in other pueblos, who 
know more of the language than do the Senecá people. The 
governor of Senecü claims that there are Piros living at a place 
in Mexico called Ajotitlan, but the author does not know the 
situation of the settlement. 


The writer visited the church of San Lorenzo, about two 
miles from Senecil, but was not successful in finding ethnological 
traces of the Sumas. The present church building 15 a new one, 
the fourth of its name, the others, at least the last, the Ysletefios 
declare, having been destroyed by freshets. 


An instructive survival of Indian customs at San Lorenzo is a 
dance which occurs before the church, when a masked personage, 
called Malinche, appears. Malinche isa common modern name 
of a masked dancer, occurring throughout the Nahua region of 
Mexico, and its existence at San Lorenzo, as well as in some of 
the New Mexican pueblos, is significant. About the middle 
of November fires were kindled at night on the hills near El Faso 
and Juarez. The explanation given the author was that these 
fires were to guide Moctezuma, a Messiah, who, folklore has it, 
will come down the Rio Grande and cross the river at this point. 

It is suspected that there may still be traces of Suma blood, 
and perhaps survivals of their customs, at Samalayuca, in Chihua- 
hua, where these Indians were early colonized, but he way not 
able to visit that place. No studies were made of the survivors 
of the Mansos near Juarez, 

The treatment adopted in the preceding pages is intended to 
be ethnological rather than historical, Fortunately these pueblos 


‘The Bureau of American Ethnology hea a small vocabulary of Piros words 
recorded by John. Russell Bartlett. 
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have been studied from both these aspects by Bandelier' to 
whose valuable researches the writer refers with great respect. 
As there still remain many important data to be gathered re- 
garding both the history and the ethnology of the El Paso 
pueblos, the author hopes that in these pages he has done some- 
thing to attract attention to the immediate necessity of additional 
studies in this locality. 


! Final Feport 7 Archirological Institute of America, Amer. ser, Ш, 


THE WORSHIP OF STONES IN FRANCE 
By PAUL SEBILLOT 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 


lf archeologists who, for half a century, have with so much 
zeal drawn up the catalogue of megalithic monuments in France, 
who have described, measured, and even at times made drawings: 
of them, had with the same care made inquiries concerning the 
views to which they have given rise among the country folk, we 
would be much better informed than we now are concerning this 
particular folklore, Some investigators have shown carelessness ; 
others, after making certain inquiries which brought forth only 
obscure or evasive replies, have become discouraged ; yet others, 
more persevering and skilful in obtaining the confidence of the 
peasants, have been more fortunate. But even to these latter 
everything has not been told. There are ceremonies of which 
the people do not willingly speak, either because of their sacred 
character, which should not be divulged, or because of the ridicule 
which might be made of them, by the inhabitants of the towns, 
concerning the traditional services of a strange and grotesque 
character which are not related to Christianity and which are re- 
mote from existing customs, This is probably the reason why it 
is that, in the center and south of France, or in the Ardéche and 
Aveyron, rough stone monuments are so numerous, yet have de- 
veloped во few facts. Owing to the life led by the inhabitants 
and the relative isolation of this region, the old customs and 
ancient beliefs are better preserved than they are in those places 
which are more thickly populated and more open. 

Up to the present time the geographic distribution of ob- 
servations made concerning the survival of the worship of stones 
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is interesting to study, though one cannot draw definite conclu- 
sions [rom them. The most numerous and most typical monu- 
ments are found in western France. Out of one hundred and 
filty of this class which are recorded, about one hundred are 
found in the ancient provinces of Brittany, Poitou, and Nor- 
mandy, where popular traditions, it is true, have long been 
studied: except in the first locality, however, they are not rich in 
megaliths. Another, less important, group corresponds to the 
Orléanais, to Ile-de-France, and to Picardy. In the cast, Bur- 
gundy alone furnishes a curious collection of facts; in the south, 
NO appreciable numbers are encountered, except in certain 
parts of Provence and Languedoc, Outside of these localities, 
which constitute scarcely a fourth part of France, only isolated 
instances are noted. But it is probable that this void 1s due to 
lack of energy, or of familiarity on the part of investigators, [ог 
several of these localities have preserved megalithic monuments, 
and in places numbers of them, and there have been found there 
many curious facts which are connected with other folktales. 

It may be concluded that we are far from knowing all the 


practices now in use, but those which up to the present have been 


established suffice to demonstrate that, alter eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, there yet exist in France very apparent vestiges of 
a stone worship more ancient than Druidism. It evidences itself 
in two aspects—one ІН purely pagan, in which it is almost clandes- 
tine and often individual and not easily discovered; in the other 
the. ancient tite is covered. with a veneer of Christianity, under 


which it is easily recognized, even where the Church, in the hope. 


of destroying or of at least transforming it, has appeared to give 
it a sort_of consecration. 

In this study 1 have collected references to those practices 
which are herein noted, whether they were connected with natural 
stones, remarkable because of their peculiarities, or whether they 
were connected with veritable megaliths; and I have also as- 
sembled those which often present no Christian characteristics 
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and which do not differ from them except by a slight though visible 
intervention of modern religion. 


STONES THE ABODES OF SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


It is probable that many centuries before our era the people 
of Gaul believed, as did many contemporaneous groups who 
were little advanced in civilization, that particular stones, because 
of their size or shape, or because of their odd form, were the 
abodes of supernatural beings which communicated to them a 
sort of power. This view still exists in France, and numberless 
contemporaneous legends relate that enormous rocks, or rocks of 
singular appearance, have been inhabited by the fairies or in 
rarer instances by hobgoblins; they have only very recently 
ceased to reside in them, and at times even now they are not 
very certain that these personages һауе departed from them. 

Certain of these stones are considered as being powerful and 
sacred, and people yet continue to beg of them luck and happi- 
ness, and associate with them performances which, by their rude- 
ness, coarseness, and odd appearance, suggest great antiquity. 
These rites have probably preceded those of like character, 
modified at times, which more civilized tribes have conducted 
near the rough stones set up by the hands of men, or even on 
monuments themselves. One may call this worship premega- 
lithic, and it appears to be the oldest, especially when the 
practices still take place on natural stones. 


SLIDING AND RUBBING 


Sliding (/a g/issadz), the best-preserved of the pre-megalithic 
forms of worship, is characterized by the contact, at times brutish, 
of a part of the person of the believer with the stone itsell. The 
most typical examples which have been preserved (and as the 
rites have no doubt generally been carried on in secret, much lias 
escaped the observer) are in relation to love and fecundity. 
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In the north of Ille-et-Vilaine are a series of large blocks, at 
timés, but not always, worn into cups, which have received the 
significant name of " Roches Écriantes " because the young girls, 
that they may soon be married, climb to the top of them and 
let themselves slide (in patois ¢cricr) to the bottom ; and some of 
them, indeed, are to a certain extent polished because of the oft- 
repeated ceremony, observed by numberless generations, which 
we are assured has been practised there’ 

At Plouer, in the French portion of the Cótes-du-Nord, the 
girls have been, from time immemorial, s¢russer on the highest 
block of white quartz of Lesmon, which has a rounded pyram- 
idal shape. Itis very smooth on the side on which the sliding 
is done, and this polish is due to the numberless generations 
which, we are assured, have performed the practice there. In 
order that she may know whether she will be married within the 
year, the young girl, before letting herself slide, should turn up 
her skirts, and should she succeed in reaching the bottom without 
rubbing off the flesh, she is assured of soon hnding a husband." 

At Mellé (Ille-et-Vilaine) the " Roche Écriante " was worn full 
of basins; on the rock of the same name at Montault,a neighbor- 
ing parish, inclined at an angle of 45°, there were visible evidences 
of numberless girls who had there eeriees. After the sliding it 
was necessary to place on the stone, which, however, no one must 
sce done, a little piece of cloth or ribbon." 

This custom has been shown to exist in localities quite far 
from Brittany. The day of the feast of the patron, at Bonduen, 
in Provence, the young girls who wished to marry have fora long 
time gone to slide on a rock, behind the church, which forms an 
inclined plane, and which has become polished like marble. This 
performance was called Z'esceurencho (barking) Those of the 
(—— " Denjoa de la Garesie in Ленай de 4a. Sec. Arch. at^ Festis Vitrine, r882, pp. 
TE posi Sdhillat, Tradition it Superstitions de le Haswte-Bretagee, 1, p. 43. 
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valley of Ubayette (Basses-Alpes), for the purpose of finding a 
husband and to become fruitful, let themselves slide down an 
ancient sacred stone in the village of St Ours.’ 

La glissade appears rarely to have been practised on true 
megaliths, for the reason that they rarely present the inclination 
necessary to its accomplishment. It is, however, said at Loc- 
mariaker, in the Morbihan, that formerly every young girl who 
wished to marry within the year, on the night of the first of May 
got on the large menhir, turned up her skirts and let herself slide 
from top to bottom.’ The menhir mentioned was the largest 
one known: but it is now broken in four pieces which lie on the 
ground; according to most authors it was still standing at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. This custom, which could 
not be followed when the stone stood vertical, twelve meters in 
height, is, then, relatively modern, yet it is possible that the 
young girls of the locality have come to follow, on the pieces, an 
ancient custom which was formerly held on some natural stone in 
the neighborhood, 6 

In the Belgian wallone they had somewhat modified this 
custom, which was practised on the rock of Ride-Cul, near a 
chapel which they irreverently called “ Notre Dame de Ride-Cul.” 
Every year, on the 25th of March, this was the center of a 
pügrimage, and the young people, both boys and girls, seated 
themselves on the top of the stone on little fagots of wood col- 
lected near by; then they let themselves slide down the rapid 
decline. From the incidents of the descent they drew omens 
and said: ** If there is an upset ( glissement interrompu), itisa sign 
that they must wait; if there isa collision, it is that they arc in 
love ; if there is a shock, it is a sign that they do not love; if there 
is a collision followed by a rolling off, it ts that they have agreed." 
They were not allowed to make the test over again." 

! Girard de Rialle, A rthelerie Comparér, p. 29. 
! Lionel Bonnemére in. Kerr des. Tradifions Papulaires, 1X, p. 123. 
© Waltonia, Y, p. 15. 
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It is not impossible that a great rock near Hyéres (Var), which 
is called the Sliding Stone, formerly served the purpose of a rite 
analogous to those here described, and that this stone was merely 
the survivor of a prior one, The young girls wishing to. marry 
within the year po to it and put on its summit a bouquet of 
myrtle; at the end of ten days they return, and if the myrtle is 
still on top the wish will come true; should it, however, have 
fallen off, they must wait.’ 

This old and rude custom was observed only by those young 
girls who were anxious to have husbands—never by the men. It 
appears, indeed, that there may be cited rare instances in which 
the rite was performed after marriage. In some parts of Aisne 
it constituted a sort of ordeal which in later times assumed а 
facetious character which it did not formerly possess. In several 
villages there was a stone for the bride, upon which she was 
obliged to get on her marriage day. She sat there on a sabot 
and let herself slide the length of the incline. According to what 
happened at the bottam,—whether she arrived easily or without 
obstruction ; whether she went to the right or to the left, or kept 
in the middle,—conclustons were drawn which were always ex- 
pressed in obscene language ; and if, for example, the sabot broke 
on coming to the bottom, tlie cry “She has broken her sabot ! " 
would be ironically hallooed into the husband's ears." 

In several localities in France, at quite a distance from where 
this ceremony occurred, the expression “having broken her 
sabot " was equivalent to saying one had lost her virtue. This 
ceremony, which is almost always performed in connection with 
love affairs, appears also to have been employed to facilitate 
childbirth. "Thus far, however, it has only been observed in Ain, 
a league from St Alban, near Poncin, where pregnant women, ax 
late as the nineteenth century, in hope of having a happy de- 
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livery, let themselves slide from the top of a flat rock which is 
considerably inclined.’ 

Founded also on belief in the virtue in stones, the custom 
which may be designated by the name “rubbing” was more 
clearly phallic than was /a g/tssade, as it often consisted not 80 
much in the contact of the hind-parts of the suppliant, as in rub- 
bing the bare navel, or stomach, or perhaps the genital organs 
themselves. It appears, in fact, that the observers have not always 
described this custom without certain eliminations. Natural 
stones, or those erected by the hand of man, presented a relief of 
round or oblong shape, the appearance of which recalled a phallus 
and had probably suggested the act which was accomplished by 
means of it, and which, in a primitive period (and perhaps even. 
now), constituted a sort of sacrifice to the genius of the stone, If 
the rapid slide gave the woman a shaking analogous to that of 
the “ gravity railroad,” the rubbing with the consecrated part of 
the stone might raise in them sensations of another nature. 

At Carnac the young girls who wanted a husband undressed. 
completely and went and rubbed their navels against a menhir 
especially devoted to this usage. The boys of marriageable age 
kept careful guard at a respectful distance from the place where 
the ceremony was practised” In Eure-et-Loir they turned up 
their skirts, and in the evening rubbed their stomachs against a 
projection of the Pierre de Chantecoq, also called Mere aux 
Cailles, which is at a suitable height.’ Toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century love-sick girls gave themselves up to the same 
practice on a stone of the covered way of the Roche Marie, near 
St Aubin du Cormier (Ille-et-Vilaine), which is now destroyed.’ 

Similar observances took place after the marriage, and in 
Finistére, at all events, the newly married people both took part. 


! Aimé Vingtrinier in Reon do Sê, rll, goo: 
"Мо/лтамт pour ( FHisisier de Pomme. X, y. 12. 
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The couple went afoot to the menhir of Plouarzel, the largest in 
the department, which has on two of its opposing faces a round 
knob at about a meter’s height, After having partly undressed, 
the woman on one side and the husband on the other rub their 
stomachs against one of the knobs. The man thinks, in acting 
thus, to have male children rather than girls, and the woman 
hopes in that way to be the mistress of the household. Near the 
market town of Moélan newly married people rub themselves, for 
a like object, on a menhir which hasan unevenness.) [am assured 
that the custom carried out on the stone of Plouarzel has recently 
become modified: the young married couple go there the second 
night after their marriage; the wife embraces the menhir from one 
side and the husband from the other, and if their lips happen to 
be just opposite one to the other the couple are assured of having 
male children, 

In Eure-et-Loir the young women who desired to have chil- 
dren rubbed their abdomens against a rough place in the Pierre 
de Chantecog. This stone had, as we have seen, the power of 
obtaining husbands for them.” The women of the neighborhood 
of Simandre (Ain) accomplished the same object on the menhir 
erected there." At St Ronan (Finistère) the young married people 
afew years since (and it is not certain that they do not still. do 
50) came and rubbed their abdomens against the Jument de Pierre, 
a colossal stone standing in the middle of a moor and resem- 
bling a fabulous animal.’ To be confined “ every seven months” 
the women vent to render the same homage to the Pierre Longue, 
Near Dax, in Landes.’ About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the women of the country of Luchon, in order to be 
fruitful, rubbed themselves against a menhir on the mountain of 


` Paul du Chitellier, /uzesteirr des Monument: Mépallthigues du Finisihre, p. 24. 
' Gustave Fouja in Жез, der Traa, Pup. Xa pe OTD 
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Bourg d'Oueil and they embraced it with fervor, Several of 
these blocks had the reputation of causing women to bc 
fruitful, At the end of the eighteenth century, sterile wives 
rubbed themselves on two rocks of Locronan (Finistère) where 
the wheels of a cart which carried the body of St Ronan left an 
impression. They assert at Cambry that the mother of the Duc 
de Coigny owed the Duke's birth to this operation twenty years 
after the marriage of his father.” At Sarrance (Basses Pyrénées) 
the women, saddened by not being mothers, came and devoutly 
passed and repassed on a little rock named the “ Ronquet de Sent 
Nicoulas”! At St Etienne, in Coglés (Ille-et-Vilaine), they 
rubbed themselves a short time since on a mushroom-like forma: 
tion on a rock which has on its summit a superb basin." 

in Auvergne this practice, slightly christianized and doubtless 
modified, according to tradition, was performed at the chapel of 
Orcival where sterile women, after having made three times the 
turn of a pillar, came and rubbed themselves against it.” 

Rubbing against stones was not only efficacious in affairs 
touching love or fruitfulness; recourse was also had to it when 
it was desired to gain strength or to recover health. Up to 
the present time the most typical facts have been shown in Breton 
localities, and several of the stones to which they address them- 
selves bear the name of some biblical hero renowned for strength, 
and that of a holy Breton bishop to whom a similarity of name 
has very likely been worth the privilege. 

At Plemeur-Bodou (Cótes-du-Nord) to give. strength to the 
children and young people they rub their loins against the stone 
of St Samson, near the chapel dedicated to that saint." The 
rock of the same name at Trégastel had a hollowed-out place 

! Julien Sacasc, £e Cudie det Pierres dant fe Pass de Schon, 
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used by the pilgrims,! the same as in the menhir at St Landun- 
nevez, Finistère, where it was the shoulder that was rubbed. 

In passing by Guimaëc, the pilgrims who go to St-Jean-du- 
Doigt rub their backs against the highest one of thirteen stones 
of a megalithic monument of oval form called Bez-an-Inkinérez 
(“Tomb of the Spinner"), in the Hope of being preserved from 
rheumatism." Many persons accomplish the same observance on 
the shaft of the cross of the Sept Douleurs (* Seven Griefs ") at 
the town of Batz (Loire-Inférieure), which is very ancient and has 
probably taken the place of a menhir.’ 


ASCENT OF AND PAUSING ON STONES 


In climbing up on stones remarkable for their peculiarities, or 
stones difficult ta mount (at times even to sit on them), it was 
supposed one could obtain favors similar to those which were ob- 
tained by sliding or rubbing. Persons who wislied to marry with 
little delay had to climb to the top of the upright stone of Colom- 
biers, deposit a piece of money, and then jump down from the 
top. Two other stones in the neighborhood of Bayeux were the 
objects of similar observances." Those who could get to the top 
of the menhir of St Samson (Cótes-du-Nord) were assured of being 
married within the year. To obtain this result it is necessary 
that the young girl get up on the basin stone of St Étienne at 
Coglés (Ille-et-Vilaine) on which is clandestinely performed the 
rite of friction, that she remain there upright, and that she does 
not blush before the pilgrims forming the assembly at St 
Eustache.’ 

In the neighborhood of Fougerais there is a “ Devil's Chair,” 
on which it suffices if one sits during a particular time (at a 
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particular period of the year), in order that he or she whom the 
one had in view may finish by reciprocating his love.’ 

Other stones were associated with ancient marriage customs, 
and there were some, as for example the Pierre & la Mariée, of 
Gracay (Cher), upon which a bride had to dance on the day of her 
marriage, which bore a nante corresponding to this ceremony," 
In the Basses-Alpes they called “Pierre des Epoux," a conical 
stone to which the nearest relations of the husband conducted 
the bride after the religious ceremony; the bride sat there, resting 
one foot in a groove intended to receive it, and hoiding the left 
foot suspended. It was in this position that she received the 
congratulations of the members of both families.’ 

Sterile women also came to certain stones at Decines (Rhóne), 
asking to be made fruitful; formerly they crouched on a mono- 
lith which stands in the middle of a field at a place called 
Pierrefrite," at Locronan (Finistere); and a few years ago they lay 
down on the " Jument de Pierre" of 5t Konan, a natural rock 
of colossal size." 

During the sixteenth century a statue which bore the name of 
a saint (of whose name there are many variants), and to which is 
attached a phallic significance, was regarded as having the same 
fruitful properties as the stones above mentioned, This is the 
way a contemporary writer describes the pilgrimage of which it 
was the objective: "St Guerlichon, which is an abbey of 
the town of Bourg-dieu, near Romorantin, and in several other 
places, prided itself to get with child as many women who would 
present themselves, provided that, during the time of their 
novena, they did not fail to recline in devotion on the blessed 
statue which lies down and is not upright as are the others. Be- 
sides this, it is requisite that each day they drink a certain bever- 
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age which is mixed with the powder scraped from a certain part 
of it, which bears a name too indecent to mention.” " 

There were also stones which, by reason of their origin, or of 
their shape, imparted strength or health to those placed upon 
them or even to those who went to visit them. 

New-born children were exposed’on the table of the dolmen 
of Trie (Oise), The name of the stone, " To the New Born," 
which the dolmen: of Margon (Eure-et-Loir) bears, connects 
itself, perhaps, to a similar custom.” 

At the time of the Troménie, or. procession of St Ronan, 
fever patients, or persons subject to nervous disorders, did not 
fail to sit in an unevenness of the stone, which was a sort of 
natural chair, where the saint formerly came to meditate." 

The sick who lay down near the Hautes-Bornes, in Aisne, on 
the night of St John's day, awoke cured. The women pretend 
that by going to the stone of Clouise, in the forest of Villers- 
Cotterets, they cure themselves without uttering the name of 
the saint, whom they should invoke by cracking the fingers." 


PASSING THROUGH OR UNDER STONES 


Several stones were regarded as having a certain influence on 
destiny or health because of their having in them natural or arti- 
ficial holes. The ceremony consisted of introducing into the 
opening the head, the hand, or other members of the suppliant. 
În l'Aisne a number of these stones were to be seen. The 
head was usually placed in the hole for the purpose of questioning 
the future, and the young girls did so in order to see if they were 
destined to marry,” 

The peasants attributed a particular value to oaths exchanged 
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through the opening of the menhir of " Draché" (Indre-et- 

Loire), arid engaged couples were not content until the promise- 
of marriage was exchanged through the stone; indeed, even the 

grass growing from the foot of it insured good luck.’ At Allaines 

(Eure-et-Loir), young married people must visit the pierced stone 

and pass their arm into its.opening. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, M. Coquebert, an 
antiquarian, visited the dolmen of Tre (Oise), the bottom stone 
of which he says was pierced [rom one side to the other by an ir- 
regular hole, through which the people of the neighborhood were 
accustomed from time immemorial to pass their weak and feeble 
children under a firm conviction that it would give them health. 
In addition, it has lately preserved them from fevers. The chil- 
dren were introduced head first into this hole fromthe outer side: 
In Aisne, young mothers, in order to overcome bad luck, had 
their children passed through a stone which had a hole in it, while 
in Eure-et-Loir, in order to insure new-born children against 
witcheraft, they had them also passed through the hole jn the 
dolmen of Allaines, which is now destroyed.’ 

This custom, more or less christianized, is sometimes observed 
in churches, One reads in the rocis verdal ol a visit tothe church 
o[ 5t Jean de Marillais, in 1644, that the clergy stopped up a 
hole which was in the bottom of the altar, in order to allay the 
superstition practised by parents who inserted into it the heads 
of their children." ь 

In. Allier they placed the head of a young child into the 
opening made in the tomb of St Menoux, and they deposited 
an offering therein,in order that they might not become imbecile.” 
Not far from Courville ( Eure-et-Loir), the mothers, in órder that 
their children should walk alone, had their little feet passed into 
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the aperture of a pierced stone placed in a chapel called La 
Madelaine’ — At Marcamps, in Gironde, was the hole of St 
Jean, made in a wall into which children were also introduced, 
This, however, lost its virtue aftersome one passed a dog through 
it^ Adults practised this observance less often than did the 
children; nor have I discovered it applied to megaliths, though it 
appears probable that such was the case. At Ivry the faithful 
passed their hands through a square hole in the back of the altar 
of the chapel of St Frambour, among the stones on which the 
saint rested when he was fatigued; -after this they drank water 
from a neighboring cistern.’ 

At Marly.le-Vicomte, when a domestic animal became sick it 
was led to the Borne stone, which had a hole in it, and to obtain 
à cure it was necessary to pass through the hole a piece of money 
which was not picked up again." 

The act which consists of crawling under a stone slab, where 
the supports usually left but little space between it and the ground, 
does not connect itself, so directly as did those preceding it, with 
megalithic worship. Although such a practice was anciently per- 
formed, it does not appear to have taken place under the slabs 
covering dolmens, As these were almost invariably hidden under 
a tumulus, they could not, except in rare instances, serve the pur- 
post, and even if they did, the practice was not undertaken except 
in relatively modern times, after their mortuary purpose was 
forgotten, I do not believe that any one has discovered a single 
example of a passage under a megalithic monument which has not 
been subjected to some modification. 

The monk Jacques Demai, in his Fie ae 5$атнїс Clotilde, pub- 
lished in 1613, speaks of the custom the pilgrims had of passing 
three times under a stone table which was on the plaza of An- 
delys, near the fountain of that saint, and which was destroyed in 
—— 7 Vesgeoin ln Affe, de ha poc, der liga, Vt; T- 375. 
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1799. It was possibly an ancient dolmen that had been the tomb 
of St Etbin in Eure. It was tool-dressed about 1895, and trans- 
formed into a table supported by four little columns under which 
people passed in vain to be cured of pains in the back, as was the 
case with the great stone of Ymare in Seine-Iníérieure, which now 
forms a roughly squared table with a cross engraved on one of its 
angles. It stands but eighty centimeters from the ground, and 
in order to be cured of rheumatism, or even of madness, one mist 
not, in passing under, touch it with his back, nor must thé knees 
touch the earth,’ 

At present such little monuments are almost always found in 
churches and are often said to enclose the body of some saint. 
Quite a large number have been brought to light under which the 
rite is yet performed, a few only of which I will note. 

According to a belief prevailing in the city of Noirmoutier 
all persons suffering from fever who pass, by crawling, under the 
tomb of St Filbert are invariably cured; those who craw! through 
the two passages which are worn through the monument will 
marry within the year.’ Pilgrims who drag themselves on their 
knees between the two supports under the tomb of St Villebrand, 
in the church of St Vulbas, on his feast day, are cured of stomach 
ache or colic. There is preserved in the church of St Villers, St 
sépulere (Oise), a stone under which they pass sick children." 


ENCIRCLING THE STONE 


The ceremony of encircling the stone, especially when it was 
not performed by a single individual, took the form of a dance or 
procession; it possessed an efficacy similar to that of the cus 
toms already described, and was performed for the same purpose. 

In Auvergne, on the plateau of Puy.de-Mouton, above the 
anciently inhabited grottos a statue of the virgin has replaced a 
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megalithic monument called the “Pierre Fade,” around which 
formerly on a wedding day all the invited guests promenaded 
while the newly married couple danced around it three times that 
the union might be fruitful and the woman a good nurse.’ 

In about 1880, not far from Carnac, people who had been 
married many years and were childless came at the moment of 
the full. moon to a menlir, took off their clothes, and the woman 
set herself to running around the menhir, endeavoring to escape 
the pursuit of her husband, which she ended, however, by. allow- 
ing herself ta be caught. The relatives kept watch to prevent in- 
quisitive persons from coming and interfering with those engaged 
in this singular custom which, it appears, still takes place: at 
times." 

At the end of the eighteenth century, each year on the 15th 
of August, before sunrise, the women of Croisic left their houses, 
and all of them holding each others’ hands and crying out at the 
top of their voices, went in the direction of the Pierre Longue, 
around which they danced all the morning. At Locronan the 
pilgrims three times circled the rock on which is the chair of St 
Ronan." 

One Sunday in 1836 an antiquarian of Poitou observed two 
men anda woman who had gone to Poitiers for the féte of Ste 
Radegonde; they stopped at the foot of the Pierre Levée and 
began to march in procession and made its circuit three times. 
Having arrived at the place of beginning, they kissed the stone, 
and alter making the sign of the cross, continued their route." 
The observer does not say what the object of this ceremony was, 
but from other things done elsewhere we do know why people 
addressed themselves to stones. 

—— — 

' Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions e£ Surriraneer, M, p, 189. 
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In the Bocage Normand mothers of conscripts go to the Pierre 
Dyallon, place a bough on the dolmen, and go around it back- 
wards in order that their sons may draw a good number.’ The 
husbands whose wives domincer them and make them miserable 
(others say who fear to be betrayed) went in the night and 
hopped around the rock at Combourtillé (Ille-et-Vilaine) At 
Villars (Eure-et-Loir) they make the horses which are attacked 


with colic go around a piece of ground called Perron de St 
Blaise." 


FRAGMENTS OF STONE 


On love, generation, and happiness, fragments of certain stones 
had an influence analogous to that attributed to certain natural 
stones or to megaliths. Attimes they amounted toa real charm. 
In Picardy it was said to young girls: “Woes wis marteres ech 
Гаяпее сі, tos ates des pierres ed' capuein dans vo poche," This was 
in allusion to the popular belief according to which every young 
girl who takes a little piece of astone on which a Capuchin prisoner 
in the great tower of Ham left his impress, gets married before 
the year rolls round," 

In the Beaujolais, women afflicted with sterility scraped a 
stone placed in an isolated chapel in the middle of the prairies.’ 
At St Sernin des Bois (Sadne-ct-Loire), they scraped the statue of 
St Freluchot, In order to facilitate childbirth, those who were 
believers carried away fragments of a stone which formerly existed 
at Avensan in Gironde.” 

To be protected from sickness, each of the pilgrims selected a 

YW. Brunet, Contes die Borage Meormastd, p, 193. 
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piece of gravel of Arrayé, which is to be seen on the road to St 
Sauveur in the Hautes-Pyrénées. 

Particles of stone play a considerable rôle in the medicine 
of superstition. Tts use is ancient; and if most often the dust of 
the stones, mixed with the drink of sick persons, came from the 
tombs or from the statues of saints, there were some that were 
taken from megaliths. 

l'ersons attacked with fever scrape an enormous rough stone, 
at the edge of Lussac-lez-Cháteaux and of Persac (Vienne), called 
(no one knows why) by the name of St Sirot; or they scraped the 
large Pierre de Chenet in the same quarter on which they place, 
as offerings, pins and farthings. The dust is mixed with water 
which they drink nine mornings in succession.' In La Bresse, 
young mothers, in order to stop the crying of their nursing chil- 
dren, make them take fragments of a stone placed in the midst of 
the vines at a place called St Clément (perhaps for St Calmant) 
in the parish of Vounas, in Ain At St Cénéry sur Cere they 
scrape à menhir to cure colic in children, 

The custom of breaking fragments from tombs or statues 
extends to a very ancient period; following an ancient custom of 
which Gregory of Tours speaks (in the sixth century), the people 
scraped stone from the tomb of St Marcel at Paris, and its dust, 
mixed in a glass of water, passed as a specific for several diseases.” 

In the seventeenth century, pilgrims attacked with fever or 
toothache scraped or ate the stone of the tomb of St Thomas at 
Poitiers, and women gave it to their children also to cure them 
of toothache,” Numberless examples have in our time been 
brought to light concerning the efficacy of fragments of stones 
SS 
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over tombs. The peasants make holes, in the shape of drinking- 
cups, in the limestone of the tomb of the very blessed Barthélemy 
Picqueray, placed in a little chapel near Cherbourg; they fill them 
with water and dilute it with the scrapings of the stone and give 
it to their children to drink.’ To cure themselves of fever, the 
people of Déols (Indre) drink the marble dust from a tomb În a 
сгур of the church. At Cernay (Vienne) the particles produced 
by scraping the tomb of St Serein were mixed with water from 
the fountain of the same name: those of the mortuary stone of 
the Holy Virgin were put in the drink given to fever patients. 

Sometimes the people, of their own volition, transformed the 
effigies {rom the graves of the nobility and gentry into the statues 
of saints. That of a chevalier which was in the church of Vigeau 
(Vienne) had received the name of St Eutrope; the relatives 
of the sick people had scraped with a knife that part which corre- 
sponded to the seat of pain of the sick person, who was made to 
take it inan infusion. If the matter concerned children, the dust 
was put into their stockings or their shoes." 

At the abbey of Grainetitre (Vendée), a stone statue on the 
tomb of a lord of Parthenay, whose life had been far from edily- 
ing, was venerated as that of a saint and they called it St 
Rognoux, They scraped the nose of this statue and made the 
children who were troubled with scurf swallow the dust in order 
to effect a cure. After the destruction of the abbey the head of 
this statue was placed at the foot of the cross in a niche which 
was enclosed by an iron grating. This obstruction was soon 
broken down by the devotees, and for want of a nose, which had 
completely disappeared, they now scrape other parts of the body.’ 
Sometimes this practice was associated with the worship of heal- 
ing waters which ran in the neighborhood. At St Sernin des Bois 
the pilgrims scraped the statue of St Plotat and made such chil- 
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dren as suffered from general debility drink the dust diluted in 
water taken [rom a neighboring spring. Fragments from the 
stone of the altar of the chapel of St Benoit, at Maillé (Vienne), 
were diluted in the water of the spring. People suffering from 
fever who go to drink the water of the pool of Paizay-le-Sac, not 
lar from a chapel dedicated to Ste Marie the Egyptian, mix with 
ita little powder scraped from the stone of the ancient sanctuary.' 

In order to slightly christianize the practice, it appears that 
certain stones from which individuals came to demand cures had 
been carried into churches. Several ancient chapels of Beaujolais 
did, or do yet, enclose miraculous stones the surfaces of which are 
scraped by the aid of a knife; the powder thus obtained is swal- 
lowed and the patients are thereby cured of various diseases. 
That which was in the chapel of St Ennemond, and which was 
efficacious against the toothache and colic, has been taken into 
the neighboring court-yard; yet it is still honored by numerous 
pilgrims retaining faith in its virtue, who, alter kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, do not forget the miraculous powder, the real 
object of their pilgrimage." 


MARVELOUS IMPRESSIONS IN STONES 


Marvelous impressions are the object of a worship similar to 
that of great natural stones and megaliths, and is probably as 
ancient, since it is found established in numbers of places almost 
in the beginnings of history. In France, if they are found far 
back in antiquity, they are posterior to the establishment of 
Christianity, but the impressions attributed to heroes or to gods 
were visited doubtless by the faithful who came to ask of them 
for either health or happiness, It is very likely that the apostles 
Were not able to destroy the secular observances all at once, and 
in consequence they adopted in regard to them the same methods 
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as they did for the springs, and replaced the name of a pagan 
deity with that of a popular saint who was renowned for his 
miracles. Thisis the reason that there are found in Burgundy, and 
in near-by regions, so many “ Steps of St Martin " or of his favorite 
steed. According to a local historian,' they stake out, so to say, 
the evangelical journeys. Besides, the church followed the same 
policy, and the names of illustrious saints of local celebrity 
replaced those of local divinities without entirely effacing them. 
Visits continued under the name of pilgrimages and with modif- 
cations of the customs more apparent than real. 

Gregory of Tours cites several of these impressions signalized 
by public veneration, and among them those of a stone in the 
Basilica of Tours on which the saint had sat" At Poitiers they 
had erected the church of "Pas Dieu" at the place where his 
foot had rested, marked after his appearance to Ste Radegonde." 
One of the most ancient pilgrimages of this region took place at 
"Pas de St Martin" at St Martin la Rivitre La Peyra del 
FPichat dff Boun Diow (“The Stone of the Sin of the Good 
Lord '), at Louignac, in Limousin, which has an impression the 
shape of a foot, is the object of an immemorial worship. One 
could multiply these examples, but T will speak here especially only 
of the observances which, either with or without Christian veneer, 
connect themselves with a worship of probable pagan origin,. 

It is very likely that there has been conducted near these im- 
pressions practices related to love and fruitfulness, and, as has 
been already seen, that several of these stones upon which /a 
glissade, or rubbing, was practised had cups or basins cut into 
them,—circumstances which had contributed to cause them to be 
chosen for these rites. Up to the present time there have been 
brought to light but a small number of observances in connection 
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with this class of ideas; it appears, however, that one can connect 
them with a sort of ordeal which was practised at Neuilly St 
Front, near the Chateau Thierry, where the married couple 
went to the place called the “ Desert," where there was an im- 
mense sandstone rock, on the surface of which were to be scen 
two large and deep natural furrows. There they poured out wine 
which the newly married couple must drink, one at the end of 
cach furrow, and from the manner in which they drank different 
prognosticatiorns were drawn.' 

A frequent custom іп the worship of stones is that in which 
the believer places his body in contact with that to which he 
attributes power. This is also done when visits are made to the 
reputed miraculous impressions. 

At Spa ( Belgium), women who wish to conceive put their foot 
in a groove ina stone called the ' Pasde St Remacle."* They place 
the feet of children who are slow in learning to walk in three im- 
pressions left by the footprint of the Virgin at Ménéac in French 
Morbihan! At Brignoux (Vienne), the mothers carry them to 
the depressions in a large rock left by the slipper of St Martin. 
The custom is that after praying at the foot of the cross which 
surmounts it, there are deposited in the impression some pieces of 
money destined for the poor of the neighborhood who, in ex- 
change, should say a prayer for the benefit of the donor." 

The pilgrims press their foot on the footprint of the Virgin 
which is at a short distance from the chapel of St Laurent in 
Deux-Sèvres,’ 

In Beaujolais, they carry children who are slow to walk to 
4 groove in a rock called “ Pierre de Clevis.” In St Romain de 
Popey they urinate in the cavity and we are assured the cure 
quickly: follows; 
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New-born children who have a certain blue vein visible under 
the eyebrows, which they call “mal de St Divy," are taken to 
Dirinon to the stone where Ste Nonne, mother of St Divy, left 
the impression of her knees, in order that the saint may preserve 
them from the premature death which the sign portends.' 

At Besné (Loire-Inférieure), the bed of St Secondel—a 
granite fissure which served as a bed for this blessed hermit—is 
used for rubbing the pilgrims who lie down there.” Peasants lic 
down and invoke St Etienne in one of the basin stones which 
are seen-at Plumergat, in the Morbihan. Mothers cradle their 
sick infants in the hollow of the horse of St Martin, at Vertolay, 
in the Puy-de-Déme‘; at Pluzunet (Cétes-du-Nord) they roll 
feeble children in the bed of St Idunet, which is a depression in 
a natural block that answered as a couch for the saint. In addi- 
tion, they whip them with a broom which they afterward use in 
sweeping the stone." 

Every year on August 6th, from time immemorial the lame, 
the paralytic, the sick of every kind, come to the chapel conse- 
crated to St Estapin on the top of a mountain at a short distance 
from. Dourgues (Aude). They make the tour nine times and 
then go to the platform on which rocks full of holes slightly pro- 
ject from the earth. Then each one finds a remedy for his 
misery, All that is necessary is for him to insert the afflicted part 
into the hole in the stone to which it corresponds. The holes are 
of different caliber, corresponding to the head, the thighs, the 
arms, etc. This ceremony once performed, all attending are 
cured. In Basse-Bretagne the same custom is observed; when 
one has an injured member, he goes and places it in the hole that 
is on the surface of a large block of naturally rounded stone 
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which was formerly in a field near the village of Kerangolet, in 
Gouesnou, and which is today in a little chapel near the country 
town.’ 

The believers who make pilgrimages to the rock where Ste 
Procule left the impressions of her head, body, and arms, do not 
fail to apply to them their own limbs.* 

The efficacy of visits to impressions, like those made in stones 
and fountains, depended also on the time of the day or night 
when they were made, which is an indication of the antiquity of 
the practice. 

In Haute-Loire, about 1807, numbers of pilgrims visited 
a certain rock in which there were holes, and which bore the 
name " Pierre-de-St-Martin." The worship, which the clergy 
had vainly sought to destroy, had no satisfactory result unless 
performed before the rising or after the setting of the sun.' 


WATER FROM MARVELOUS DEPRESSIONS 


Water remaining in basins or depressions were also effective in 
the case of illness, as was that of miraculous fountains. Several of 
these little fountains were said to be inexhaustible. 

Water in the depressions of the worn side of the “ Pierre 
St Benoit,” or of the “ Pierre qui Pleure," at St James (Manche), 
always returns again into the cavities, no matter what is done to 
keep it out! If one succeeds in drying it up in the evening, it 
appears again the next morning. In Mayenne they assert 
that it is impossible to staunch that which refills the channels 
of the worn:side of the Bertellitre.' 

I have been unable to discover any documents prior to the 
fifteenth century which mention a belief in the curative efficacy 
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of these waters, but the custom is probably extremely old, and 
the passage which follows the Evangiles des Quenowilles evi- 
dences a custom which has long had but a traditional existence. 
Should a woman twist her foot, it becomes necessary for her hus- 
band to make a pilgrimage to Monseigneur St Martin for her 
health, and that he bring back the washings of the feet of St 
Martin's horse and with it wash her foot and it will in a short time 
get well! This sovereign water for strains was probably taken 
from the small cistern of the worn part of the “ Polissoir St Mar- 
tin " at Assevilliers, in La Somme, which is not far from Artois or 
from Flanders, where it is believed that this little book was 
composed, 

The water of several small cisterns in Eure-et-Loir is used 
for the treatment of fevers. They came to drink the water which 
remained in the hollows of the polissoir, called the “Pierre de St 
Martin," at Nettonville and of that called the "Puits de 5t 
Martin" at Civray : they prayed on thisstone and placed on it an 
offering. Women called “travelers came from afar fifty years 
ago to seek health for the sick who could not come themselves.’ 

In La Creuse those suffering from fevers drank the water con- 
tained in three basins of the block Lo Petro de nan Ebhalat, at 5oub- 
rebost, so called because it has quite coarsely cut in its sides, nine 
large steps by means of which one gets on top of it. In addition, 
one should throw from there, unseen, a piece of money or a pin. 
So Cancalon' relates that to them was attributed the power of 
healing eruptive diseases of the head; for this purpose they 
placed the upper part of the child's body in the little basin and 
washed it with the water contained in the larger one.” At St 
Svmphorien, near Uchon, persons formerly came to be cured of 
scuri, who washed the head in the large basin seen there, which 
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contains water throughout the whole season. The rain-water 
which accumulated in a basin stone worn into the shape of an 
angel and dedicated to St Mene, not far from the little town of 
Grandrieu (Creuse), like that of St Andéol, had the reputation of 
curing cutaneous eruptions ; formerly the lotion was followed by 
offerings of money. As the water is quite dirty, because there 
are left there the head-dresses and caps of contaminated children, 
this basin was the object of an ironical verse : 


Din lou bassin de Sain Mén 
Aquel qu'a pas la rougno, I'y prén," 


People afflicted with skin diseases came to bathe in a cradle- 
shaped rock of a small stream in the neighborhood of St 
Arnoux.’ The water in the grooves of the “ Pierre qui Pleure," at 
St James (Manche), cures fevers, several sicknesses of infancy, 
and trouble with the eyes.’ The water of a basin hollowed in 
a block of granite near the village of Termes, in La Creuse, also 
cured sore eyes, as did that which oozes into a little natural cup 
inthe gorge of Tarn, near the hermitage of St Hilaire. After 
washing, they generally threw into it a pin stuck into a piece of 
the clothes of the sick person.’ 

The largest of the twenty-five hollows of a rock at Plouescat 
(Finistère), not far from the guard-house of St Eden, always holds 
water which passes for being miraculous against pains and sick- 
ness in domestic animals, and the pilgrims did not fail to carry 
some of it home with them.' Horses attacked with colic are 
cured with the water in the cup of the " Polissoir of St Martin " 
at Assevilliers (Somme), where this blessed one watered his horse. 
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The sick animal should drink from. this- basin and then turm sev- 
eral times around the stone.’ | 

At the time of persistent drought, they went to basin rocks, 
the cavities of which were ordinarily filled with water the year 
round, and there they performed acts similar to those employed 
in the case of real fountains. The neighboring people to the 
" Pierre Pourtue " or pierced stone at Laizy, which bears the im- 
press of the horse of St Julien, poured out holy water which they 
stirred with a stick or branch of boxwood, saying prayers at the 
same time." At the " Baume d'Ordenche " the peasants go in a 
procession to a basin worn in the basalt, which they call “ Fenétre 
ou Tronc de St Laurent,” to pray for rain necessary for their 
crops." 


OFFERINGS 


Those who come to ask of the stones happiness or health, 
often deposit, after the accomplishment of thc principal cere- 
mony, offerings intended for the genii whom they desire to peti- 
tion, Several of these presents were made to megaliths and bore 
relation to love. At Montault, at Mellé (Ille-et-Vilaine), subse- 
quent to /a z/issade, the young girls had to place on the stone a 
little piece of cloth or ribbon! "Those also who climbed on to the 
erect stone of Colombitres, in order to be married during the year, 
left there a piece of money.’ 

In the beginning of the last century young girls wishing to 
procure husbands for themselves placed in the fissures of the men- 
hirs of Long-Boél (Seine-Inférieure) lakes of wool! and amulets; 
this custom was verified near Guérande, in 1820, by M. Mont- 
bret, who found in the clefts of the dolmen pieces of rose-colored 
woolen goods tied with tinsel, and they told him that these offer- 
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ings were made in safe hiding-places by young girls who hoped to 
be married during the year.’ 

There are still discovered in almost every hole or fissure of 
the menhir of “ Pierre Verte,” in the valley of Lunain (Seine-et- 
Marne), either à nail or a pin, which are from the young people 
of the country who come to throw them in, in the hope of soon 
being married, From time to time there are found on the 
“Pierre St Martin " (Indre-et-Loire) sou pieces, fruit, bread, and 
cheese, which are offered there by those who attribute to the 
stone marvelous properties.’ 

Children carry ta the Mere aux Cailles (Eure-et-Loir) slices 
of bread and butter, confitures, etc,, which they place in a hole 
that is quite deeply worn in the side of the menhir. This is per- 
haps in remembrance of an observance on the island of Yeu, where 
the children, not very long ago, collected haphazard, on the road, 
two little stones and placed them on a small monolith situated 
between the town and the harbor, saying, “Grandmother, here is 


bread and Jard."* The mothers of the conscripts place on the 


“Pierre Dyallan,” before invoking it, the branch of a tree." For- 
merly it was the custom to go in the spring and deposit a hand- 
ful of trefoil on the dolmen called * Palet-de-Gargantua," at St 
Benoit-sur-Mer (Vendée), in order to. be preserved from the 
horse Malet, which threw over a precipice those who mounted 
him.' 

The presents made to basin stones and to those bearing mar- 
velous impressions almost invariably had for their object the 
Procurement of health, Those who came to the " Pierre-de- 
Terme" to be cured of trouble with their eyes, left a pin in the 
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basin. Pilgrims coming to the Baume d’Ordenche, to pray either 
for health or for rain, deposited sous in the cavity called the ^ Hole 
of St Laurent." Those who, forthe cure of certain sickness, went 
to the " Pierre de St Mén," near Grandrieu (Lozère), placed some 
monty in the basin’; those suffering from fever deposited in that 
of the “ Pas de St Martin,” in ІНепдіс (Ille-et-Vilaine), pieces of 
money and little wooden crosses' The mothers of children. not 
yet able to walk alone, placed in the impression of the “ Mule de 
5t Martin," at Brignoux, some small change intended for the 
poor of the place, who, in taking it, were to say a prayer in the 
donor's favor.” Those passing by placed there as offerings a 
sou, or flowers, or fruits, through a grating which protected it at 
a“ Pas de St Martin,” and at a " Chaire de St Martin " in the 
difficult passage of “ Vaux Chinon."' Formerly pious souls not 
content to pray near the overturned dolmen of the “ Pierres 
d'Amuré” (Deux-Sèvres); offered to it little pieces of money.’ 

Sometimes the objects deposited on the megaliths did not 
consist merely of an offering to the monument, but were con- 
nected rather with the widespread belief by which one can compel 
his sickness to pass into an inanimate object and rid himself of 
it by transmitting it to the one who picks it up. Onthe island of 
Sein, those suffering [rom fever have nine pebbles, which are car- 
ried in the sick person's handkerchief, placed for them at the foot 
of menhirs: the one taking these pebbles takes the fever." 


RESPECT FAID TO MEGALITHS 


All who have concerned themselves with the opiniona which 
the megaliths inspired to the people living near them, have con- 

!L. de Malafosse In Auti, ay One! vni, 7. 75. 
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curred that they have been the objects of a certain regard mixed 
with fear, which is probably an unconscious survival of the far- 
distant epoch when they played a réle in the social or religious 
life with which we are but slightly acquainted, but’ which must 
have been notable. One rarely hears of irreverent acts being 
committed near them, or, at all events, that such should be the 
case among natives of their locality, but, on the contrary, one does 
at times encounter vestiges of the ancient veneration which is not 
without value in showing practices when the ancient religion and 
that now prevailing find each other, so to say, associated. Іп 
Aveyron the old people respectfully uncovered when they passed 
near the dolmen of Claparedes called *l'Oustal de los Fode- 
rellos,"' but they also made the sign of thé cross To turn away 
witchcraft they did not fail to make the sign of the cross before 
the menhir of the * Femme Blanche " in the forest of Marcon." 

When the children were near a polfssoir of Nettonville 
(Eure-et-Loir), called the “ Bénitier du Diable" because they 
say the cup was hollowed out for him, they dipped up a little of 
the water which remained there and made the sign of the cross. ' 

At times even the ceremonies in which the priests took part 
were held near these vestiges of another religion. Before 1789 
the clergy went in procession to the dolmen of Ste Madeleine 
(Charente), and about the same period they said mass in a boat 
above Druidical stones which were visible fifteen feet under water 
between Le Guilvinec and Penmarch.’ 

A stone of the Bois de Bersillat, at Mingot, in Côte d'Or, 
bearing the impression of the four feet of a horse, was visited with 
devotion, as it was said to be the prints of the animal ridden by 
St Martin Formerly they kissed respectfully the footprints of the 
Virgin and the infant Jesus, near. Moncontour de Bretagne; апа 
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at the other extremity of. France they kissed the footprint of the 
mare of Roland on the sacred rock of Ultréra.' 

In Hautes-Pyrénées the guides and others who passed by, 
embraced the Caillou de Arrayé (the drawn-out pebble) in making 
the sign of the cross. This rock dominates an enormous landslip 
on the road to St Sauveur on which the Holy Virgin is said to 
have rested when she visited the country.’ 

It is very likely that the respect paid to stones remarkable 
for their size or other particular circumstance, was due to 
judicial acts of which tradition has retained a remembrance, 
because they were carried out near them, At St Gilles Pligeaux 
(Cotes-du-Nord), in the center of the Roche à Sec (oc'Á ar Lex, 
the “ Roche de ia Loi"), broken in 1810, there was a hole which 
was intended to receive the post which supported the movable 
dome under which were sheltered the judges who came there to 
dispense justice. The "Selle à Dieu,’ at the edge of Arinthod, 
which was destroyed in 1838, was an isolated rough stone, stand- 
ing ina lonely place, like a glass with a foot to it, it being more 
contracted in the middle of its height than at its extremities. 
It was provided with a place of natural form to sit upon, and 
according to local tradition the judge of the county formerly 
went there to hear the people's causes! In Aisne they refer to 
several natural stones near which justice was rendered in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and, indeed, at a period quite near our own; The best 
known was a large rock still to be seen at Dhuizel, in the parish 
of. Braine; in the middle of the eighteenth century the menhir 
of Chavigny, canton of Soissons, and the “Pierre Noble" at 
Vauregis; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and even 
in the eighteenth is seen mention of the acts performed near 
the “Grès qui va boire." 
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We are assured that the seigneurs formerly judged their 
vassals near the “ Pierres de la Justice of the plain of Champ 
Атпаша іп the Deux-Sévres,' following the tradition of the three 
menhirs of Simandre, near Lyon, which are placed in a triangle 
and which have served as gallows to the Baron de Pierres." 

In Haute-Loire it is said that the seigneurs collected the 
tithes near a large stone called La Carte.” The Chartreux of 
Gaillon (Eure) came to receive their rents near a defaced table 
which wag placed horizontally on two vertical stones, and it is 
upon this that, since time immemorial, the new Brothers of 
Charity of Aubevoie made their vows. Formerly persons came 
here to render their vows of homage and faith to the chapter of 
the cathedral of Chartres in the place called “ Pierre de Main 
Verte” where there are to be seen four or five large stones in the 
middle of a field," 


In presenting the numerous facts which demonstrate the very 
apparent survival of the worship of stones in the most anciently 
civilized country of the Old World, I have systematically ab- 
stained from all comparisons with what has been shown to exist 
in other countries of Europe. Had I done so, I would have 
been necessarily very incomplete, for I do not think that an 
inventory, like that which I have the honor here to present, has 
been made in countries where megalithic monuments are still 
found in great numbers. 

I shall be very happy if this study gives to American students 
ап incentive to seek the survival of stone worship among the 
aborigines of the New World. Their comparison with those of 
France would without doubt give many curious and interesting 
results, 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND FOSSIL REMAINS FROM. 
A SULPHUR SPRING AT AFTON, INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


By W: H, HOLMES 


INTRODUCTION 


During the summer of 1901 the attention of the Smithsonian 
Institution was called to a new site yielding fossil remains of the 
mastodon and mammoth, and numerous flint implements in close 
association with them, The information was furnished by Dr R. 
H. Harper, of Afton, Indian Territory, who, on making a super- 
ficial examination of the site, became convinced that the phe- 
nomena were of much scientific interest. Through his solicitation 
the National Museum took the matter up, and Mr F. A. Lucas, 
af the division of osteology, sent his assistant, Mr A, Stewart, 
to make investigations, the particular object being to procure 
a complete skeleton of mammoth or mastodon for the Buffalo 
Exposition; but Mr Stewart found that the remains of fossil ani- 
mals at Afton were dissociated and fragmentary, and the investi- 
gation was abandoned after slight excavations had been made. ` 

Owing to the report that relics of human handiwork were 
found associated with the fossil remains, I resolved to visit Afton 
and make investigations. Setting out for the west on September 
26, I stopped over à couple of days at Saint Louis to visit the 
fossil mastodon beds at Kimmswick, twenty-five miles south of 
the city and, in company with Mr C. W. Beehler and Mr T. D. 
Townsend, who are interested in the property and engaged in its 
exploration, spent a most instructive day at the site, The ques- 
tion of the association of human remains with those of the mam- 
moth and mastodon has also been raised at this place, but up to 
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the present time the evidence collected is not sufficiently strong 
to be at all conclusive. It is believed that the bones found 
which so closely resemble the humerus of man may be portions 
of the fibula of young mastodons, and that the flint implements, 
which are plentiful on the surface of the site, may have been only 
recently associated with the fossil remains. At any rate, it seems 
wise to suspend judgment in the case until more critical and 
exhaustive studies have been made. Resolving to return at an 
early date and make fuller examinations, I hastened on to Indian 
Territory. | 


THE SPRING AT AFTON 


The village of Afton, Indian Territory, à station on the Saint 
Louis and San Francisco Railway, is situated in the midst of 
a plain which occupies the angle between Arkansas river and its 
northern tributary, Neosho or Grand river. The former stream 
enters the Territory from Kansas on the north, flowing south. 
tastward and passing into Arkansas at Fort Smith, while the 
Grand rises in southeastern Kansas and southwestern Missouri 
and flows southward across the plains, joining the Arkansas in 
Cherokee reservation, forty-five miles south of Afton. Forests 
grow along the more rugged bluffs and on the occasional low hills, 
but the general region is almost treeless. The country isnow very 
well settled, and farming and grazing are carried on with success, 

The geologic formations underlying the immediate region of 
Afton appear to be of Silurian age, the strata being approximately 
horizontal, but they are much obscured by superficial deposits 
save in the banks of the rivers and their larger tributaries. 

The springs, with which the fossil remains and artifacts are 
associated, are situated in a shallow wash at the very head of one 
ol the lateral branches of Horse creek, a tributary of the Neosho, 
falling into it from the north, The wash has no water, and 
Probably never carried a stream save in times of heavy rainfall or 
as a result of the melting of snow in the spring. In summer the 
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water from the springs sinks from sight a few hundred yards from 
the source. Тһе wash, which ramifies in various directions, is in 
places two hundred feet wide, and has a level floor only slightly 
depressed beneath the surface of the surrounding prairie. In 
this flat space the sulphur springs rise, and the water, spreading 
out, forms a marshy area an acre or more in extent, which 
is much trampled by cattle when they have access to it, as it 
doubtless was at an earlier date by herds of buffalo and possibly 
by greater mammals that went before them. The surface is soft 
and spongy, sinking beneath the feet; and, in approaching the 
spring basin, it was necessary to lay down boards ta insure a 
footing. 

The basin of the principal one of the three springs forming 
thc group was boxed in with rough boards, a second and very 
weak spring occurring some forty feet to the west, and a third, a 
little stronger, in a side wash perhaps a hundred and fifty yards 
to the northeast. The water rises in the principal spring sò rap- 
idly that it requires quite steady dipping on the part of a single 
workman to keep the flow down. It is quite clear and so slightly 
impregnated with sulphur that it is used by the people of the 
vicinity for drinking purposes. The flow is steady, not changing 
winter or summer, a fact which indicates the great depth of the 
source — probably in the reservoirs from which the artesian water 
of the general region is obtained. 


TRADITIONS REGARDING THE SPRING 


In the neighborhood the spring has the reputation of possess 
ing unusual medicinal qualities, and it is said that the aborigines 
of the region were formerly in the habit of gathering from all 
directions and camping near it for the purpose of drinking the 
water. This tradition refers, apparently, to the Cherokee ; but 
since these people are recent arrivals in the west and appear 
to have no definite knowledge of the matter, I was inclined to 
believe that the tradition related to the tribes who preceded them 
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in the region, and that the qualities of the spring were not medi- 
cinal, as we understand the term, but magical attributes such as 
are commonly associated with sources of water supply by primi- 
tive peoples. This point will receive attention later. Careful 
search in the vicinity of the springs failed to bring to light even 
the most meager traces of aboriginal occupancy. 
FIRST CLEARING OUT OF THE SPRING 

At an early date a barrel was set into the soft ground to 
receive and retain the water, and about fourteen years ago this 
wis superseded by a strong box, but as the boards were sharp- 
ened and driven down the deposit of flints in the spring was not 
seriously disturbed. Later a new box was set inside of the old 
one, and in cleaning out the reservoir many implements and 
bones were found. It is stated that at that time a bushel or 
more of the flints were thrown out and distributed among various 
persons.’ It is much to be regretted that none of these have 
been preserved. Subsequent cleanings out yielded additional 
implements, and in the summer of 1901, Dr Harper obtained 
about one hundred and fifty specimens and some fossil teeth, 
and these have been presented to the Smithsonian Institution, 
In June, too1, Mr Stewart visited the place and made the slight 
excavations already referred to, but did not penetrate deep enough 
to discover the deposit of implements. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS" 


Having procured workmen and supplied myself with all neces- 
sary tools and appliances, I built a long trough to carry the water 
well away from the spring and at once began the work ol bailing 
ont the basin. The box was about four feet square and made of 
سس حص‎ 
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heavy boards held in place by timbers on the inside, About four 
feet from the surface of the ground silt was encountered, then 
sand and fine gravel, and with these latter came up teeth of small 
mammals and an occasional mammoth tooth, also some flint 
implements, the number increasing as descent was made. When 
comparatively firm gravels were reached, at ve or five and onc- 
half feet, the teeth and flints were found in great abundance, and 
the shovel, which was now brought into use, when inserted be- 
neath the lower ends of the boards at the northern side, came out 
half filled with the handsome blue and white spearpoints and 
knives, and along with these were bones of horses, deer, buffalo, 
and wolves, <A little further excavation beneath the northern 
margin of the box brought to light the head of a buffalo, and 
antlers and bones of two or more deer. With the deposit were 
also a number of implements made of deer antler which resemble 
very closely the hammers and pressure-flaking implements used 
by the tribes of the region in shaping flint. 

The spring box, now being without sufficient support on the 
inside, collapsed, letting in the beds of soft muck and sand. It 
thus became necessary to make excavations outside of the spring 
basin sufficiently extensive to enable the workmen to clear away 
the wrecked box and prevent further caving in. Removing the 
superficial! muck, which was about two feet in thickness, from 
a considerable area, it was found that it rested on the surface of 
a bed of compact and extremely fine sand, which was quite firm 
save about the spring box where it had been disturbed by the 
original cleaning out of the spring and by the slight excavations 
of Mr Stewart. In the muck nothing excepting a few fragments 
of bones of buffalo were encountered, and there were only occa- 
sional specimens in the sand. The discovery of a large spear. 
point in the sand at a depth of three feet from the surface ol the 
ground was a surprise. This was, perhaps, three or four feet 
horizontally from the northern side of the box as it originally 
stood. Since this locality had been undoubtedly a resort of the 
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buffalo for a long period, instances must now and then have 
occurred of the death of wounded animals whose bodies con- 
tained the missiles shot into them, and in this way it is easy to. 
account for the finding of stray spearpoints, and these naturally 
would occur at depths in the formations as great as were reached 
by the bones of the animals themselves. 

Half a day was consumed in getting rid of the wrecked box and 
clearing out the muck and water, A pump was used to remove 
the water, and this work was kept up all night to prevent flood- 
ing; but on the second night the pump failed and the whole place 
Was soon under water, causing much delay. Reaching finally 
the leve! of the flint deposit in the spring, we began to en- 
counter the implements and took out a liundred or more, be- 
sides additional bones of the buffalo, elk; deer, and wolf. The 
finding of the flints was under such conditions of water encroach- 
ment and deep shadow that it was not possible to obtain photo- 
graphs; but this seemed of little consequence, as the specimens 
did not occur in any particular order. They were piled together 
as if deposited, mainly at least, at one time, in the mouth of the 
spring. The main body of them had descended to a depth of 
from four to seven feet, and with the exception of a few stray 
pieces, such as those already referred to, they were included in a 
space not more than three feet in diameter. Іп this cluster also 
were most of the modern bones as well as many of the ancient 
remains. At seven feet in depth there were no more flints, but 
occasional teeth of the horse occurred along with the great tecth 
of the mammoth. Work was continued long enough to make 
sure that there were no more flints, and some time was spent in 
adding to the collection of fossil teeth. Before the filling of the 
excavation, a new box, four feet square and seven feet deep, was 
set in the spring, and we had the pleasure of seeing the bubbling 
water rise in it as the work went on. 
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Other excavations were made at various points with the view 
of determining the nature and extent of the formations. After 
our departure from Afton, Dr Harper, working under my instruc- 
tions, sunk three pits — one north of the spring, twenty feet long 
and thirteen feet deep, which practically connected with the orig- 
inal excavation; a second, eleven [eet deep, twenty-five feet west 
of the spring; and a third, nine feet deep, south of the spring 
twenty-five feet away. 

Тһе section (fig. 5) shows the geological formations, together 
with the position and relations of the various finds of bones and 
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implements. It is clear that the deposits of sand and gravel are 
not local, pertaining exclusively to the spring or even to the 
spring group, but that they occupy a considerable area, as if de- 
posited in-a large body of water or by a river of considerable 
size. Our lowest excavation was only thirteen feet in depth, but 
the sounding rod indicated at least sixteen feet of finely commin- 
uted deposits. There is, however, considerable irregularity in the 
thickness of the formations examined, The muck bed, which is 
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two or three feet deep ín the vicinity of the springs, gradually 
changes to sandy loam as the margins of the wash are reached. 
This muck represents merely tlie depth of disturbance by the feet 
of cattle and the consequent interference with free drainage of 
the water, the growth of marsh vegetation being the result of the 
constantly moist condition of the trampled area. The bed of 
sand beneath the muck has an approximately level upper. surface, 
but is not of uniform depth. It is three or four feet thick at the 
spring and ten or more twenty feet away. In the upper part it 
is extremely fine in texture, but lower there are layers of fine 
gravel, and Dr Harper reports, as a result of his examinations, 
that the sand and gravel are distinctly bedded as if laid down in 
water, The gravel consists almost wholly of chert, and in the 
main is finely comminuted but not uniformly water-worn, a large 
part being angular or subangular. Many of the pebbles, and 
‘ven some of the fossil teeth, are coated completely with sulphide 
of iron, giving the efect olf gilding, 


FOSSIL REMAINS 


Our examinations developed the fact that the fossil remains 
were much more numerous in the spring and near it than else- 
where. There were more mammoth and mastodon teeth within 
a radius of three feet from the spring basin and between four and 
seven feet in depth than in all the other material examined In 
this restricted area there were at least one hundred mastodon 
teeth and perhaps twenty mammoth teeth, besides considerable 
numbers of teeth of fossil bison and horse, as well as the whole 
deposit of implements and recent bones. In the excavation 
north of the spring, twenty feet long, four feet wide, and thirteen 
feet deep, not half a dozen teeth of all varieties were found, In 
all the excavations outside of the spring the distribution of fossil 
remains was apparently quite uniform throughout the sand and 
gravel. Some of the teeth were beautifully preserved, others 
Were ко disintegrated as to fall to pieces on being touched, while 
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fragments were common and presented the appearance of attri- 
tion from water transportation. . 

In seeking an explanation of the prevalence of mastodon and 
mammoth teeth in the spring, several surmises may be made. 
Possibly, if the spring is very ancient, the great pachyderms 
mired more frequently in its basin than elsewhere, leaving their 
bones in the muck. Possibly the spring funnel was a receptacle 
[or such bones as were weathered out of neighboring formations 
and carried by water or by gravity into the opening; and possi- 
bly movements of the soft deposits; on occasions of particular dis- 
turbance or strong pressure from beneath, have been toward the 
points of least resistance at the spring. The finely comminuted 
materials, the sand and clay, would be carried away by the strong 
flow of water, and the great teeth and the coarse gravel would 
remain in the basin. At least one instance was observed of such 
movement in the deposits near the spring. A year or two pre- 
vious to my visit to Afton, and during the wet season, a body of 
liquid and semi-liquid material suddenly broke through the sur- 
face of the ground near the spring, like a bursting bubble, leaving 
a little hillock which is still. distinctly visible. Such movements 
may have occurred from time to time, the direction being hori- 
zontal and toward the spring or directly or obliquely upward. 

But perhaps the most plausible theory that can be advanced 
to account for the accumulation of. bones in the spring, is that 
when the place became an object of special attention on the part 
of the native tribes, such bones as were exposed in the vicinity 
were gathered and cast in as appropriate offerings to the beings 
supposed to inhabit it. This suggestion is strengthened by the 
fact that the ancient bones are more plentiful in exactly the area 
in which the bones of modern creatures and Indian implements 
are found, Indeed, it is not improbable, as elsewhere remarked, 
that the occurrence of these huge bones gave rise to the supersti- 
tion in the native mind that powerful spirits made this their 
dwelling-place — that the spring was the doorway to the realm 
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beneath. The remains of recent forms were nowhere more than 
four of five feet in depth, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
spring funnel where they were deeper and the tecth of a modern 
horse were, as already stated, found associated with mammoth 
teeth seven feet deep. 

It is clear that in the formations outside of the spring remains 
of the ancient creatures are quite uniformly distributed, and it 
appears that everywhere they are fragmental, the bones being 
separated and broken up as if subjected, at some past period, to 
vigorous transportation by water or to crushing under the feet of 
monsters trampling inthe muck. Іп some instances two or more 
teeth were so related as to show that they had been in place in 
the jawbone when carried tó their present position. 

The remains of tusks were also fragmental, and in all cases in 
a state of disintegration so advanced that only small portions 
could be saved. The bones are broken with a sharp fracture as if 
already brittle from decay or silicification when the disturbing 
agencies were active, In the neighborhood stories are told of the 
discovery, about the spring, of bones of great size, but the largest 
piece encountered in our excavations was half of the lower jaw of 
à mastodon. 

The largest mammoth teeth are a lower tooth sixteen inches in 
length, and an upper tooth eleven inchesin length and very massive. 
Dr Lucas, observing the differences between two specimens (the 
onc being finely and the other coarsely ribbed), expresses the 
opinion that they may possibly represent two varieties of mimmoth 
—ilephas primigenius and Eliphas imperator, the latter species, 
proposed by Cope, not as yet having been generally accepted. 

Associated intimately with the flint implements in the spring 
were some of the leg-bones of two or three buffalo, four or more 
deer, one elk, half a dozen wolves, and one or more horses, These 
were a little more widely distributed than the flints, but were 
distinctly a spring deposit, and it is not unlikely that their pres- 
ence also was in part or altogether due to human agency, 
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The implements found in the spring had been subjected to so 
much disturbance before my arrival that the exact nature of the 
original deposit could not be determined, They were in compact 
order as if dumped in a body, but much the same result would 
have followed from the casting in of single specimens or small 
lots at various times, since all would settle to the deepest possible 
point in the spring basin, the position and character of which has 
probably remained unchanged for along period. It is impossible 
to say whether or not the native tribes ever took the trouble to 
excavate the basin, either for convenience in using the water, to 
increase the flow in dry seasons, or to facilitate the introduction 
of the implements; but if the objects deposited were, as we sup- 
pose, in the nature of offerings, the spring was a sacred place and 
no one would venture to disturb it under any circumstances. 

It. was noted that the remains of buffalo, deer, and wolf were 
intermingled with the implements and that they were not ass0- 
ciated as though the animals had died on the spot, but rather as 
if the separate bones or dismembered parts of the creatures had 
been thrown in with the implements. I am inclined to the view 
that they were cast in as offerings, since there seemed to be a very 
large and disproportionate number of bones of one kind; for ex- 
ample, not fewer than twenty or thirty of the large, straight leg- 
bones of the deer were associated directly with the flints. 

If statements coming from apparently reliable sources be cor- 
rect, more than half the deposit of implements had been removed 
before my arrival. I obtained altogether, counting fragments and 
partially shaped pieces, upward of eight hundred specimens, not 
quite half à bushel; &o that there must have been at least à 
bushel (some say a barrel) of implements in the original deposit, 
the number reaching somewhere between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand, They include arrowheads, spearpoints, knives and 
unspecialized blades, besides some roughed-our forms, and frag- 
ments. All were shaped by flaking, and the work is for the greater 
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part exceedingly well done, The finished forms appear to be such 
as would be appropriate to the buffalo hunter equipped for the 
chase. The spear was, I believe, the main reliance of the Great 
Plains hunter: but bow and arrow were also in general use, 
especially for the smaller varieties of game. To pierce success- 
fully the tough hide of the buffalo and penetrate to à vital part, 
the projectile point had to- be thin, long, sharp-edged, and incisive, 
and the sulphur spring has furnished many perfect specimens of 
such (plate Xi Our museum collections contain nothing com- 
parable with them, and, excepting such as were probably broken 
by our excavating tools, all are in perfect condition, as if just from 
the finishing shop. It isa noteworthy fact that a large number 
of the spearpoints, as well as knives, had been freshly sharpened 
when the deposit was made, the old discolored surface being easily 
distinguished from the more recent chipping (plate XID). 

The knife also, of which there are many specimens, was of 
prime importance to the hunter. The thin blades are from three 
to six inches in length, from one inch to four inches in width, and 
show various stages of specialization and wear. Many are, ap- 
parently, freshly made leaf-shaped blades, while others have been 
sharpened and resharpened on one side so as to be scarcely more 
than half the original width (plate XT, Û, j) One end of the blade 
is in all cases wider than the other, and, taking the narrow end as 
the point of the implement, the sharpening is such as to indicate 
a right-handed use in nearly all cases. 

The chert of which the implements are made is of excellent 
quality; is white and bluish-gray in a majority of cases, but 
some specimens are quite dark. It is not of the variety found so 
plentifully in the quarries of the region about Afton, but is of 
finer grain. The quarries four miles south of the village, as well 
as those on the Peoria reservation, twenty-five miles to the north- 
east, furnish a coarser material, generally somewhat yellowish in 
color, It is manifest that the flint is nearly all from a single 
quarry or froma group of sites yielding identical material, and 
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there is no doubt that these quarries will be found in good time 
and not far distant from the Afton springs. A very few pieces 
аге of other varieties of flint, such as are sometimes found scat- 
tered over the surface of the country, and some of these may 
have been brought in from distant points. 

One of the most striking features of these implements is that 
many of them show distinct evidences of recent reshaping. The 
old surfaces are quite dark, while the new flaking exposes the 
clean white material. Many arrowheads and spearpoints have 
been retrimmed, some slightly, others over a large part of the 
surface; while the knives have been carefully sharpened along 
one edge (plate XII, a). Strangely enough, there were many Irag- 
ments and chips of chert scattered through the spring: deposits, 
as if work had been done on the spot or near at hand and the 
flakage thrown in along with the shaped objects. Traces of 
what appeared to be arrowshafts of reed were also found. 


HONE AND ANTLER IMPLEMENTS 


The bone implements were not at first recognized as such, 
and probably many were thrown away, being taken for mere 
fragments of bone. There are three varieties of these objects — 
two made of antler and the other from leg-bones of deer and birds. 
The most numerous are from the heavy end of the antler, and 
the length varies from four to seven inches, The base retains 
its natural form and the other end is slightly rounded off. These 
objects are of the type known as flint-flakers in the Middle West, 
and were probably supplied with handles fastened about the 
middle portion, making them available for roughing-out the flint 
blades by percussion, 

A second form is such as would be produced by dividing 
longitudinally the implement described above and rounding down. 
the ends and edges, They were associated with the flint knives, 
and in such an intimate way as to lead to the supposition that 
they may have served as handles, They could have been set 
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together in pairs inclosing the upper edge or back of the knife 
blade and lashed of cemented firmly in place. In two or three 
cases paira were found so nearly matching in size and curvature 
a3 to have been successfully employed in this way. It is to be 
noted that these objects are very like implements used in some 
regions for pressure-flaking in the final trimming and sharpening 
of flint implements. Such implements would naturally form a 
part of the set of toals carried by a hunter of the Stone Age when 
about to set out on a prolonged expedition. 

Among the many partially decayed objects of bone there were 
specimens resembling awis.. The larger are made of the lower leg- 
bone of deer or antelope, and the smaller of the leg-bone of some 
large bird —a heron or sand-hill crane. Such utensils were an 
essential feature of the outfit of the lodge-dweller of the Great 
Plains, whose clothing and dwellings were necessarily made of 
skins sewn together. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEPOSIT 


As already indicated, the conclusion was reached at the outset 
that the casting of implements into the spring was not a caching 
or hiding of these precious objects, much less an idle, meaningless 
act. Stone implements were the most important possessions of 
the hunting tribes, Stone was their iron and steel. A vast amount 
of labor was expended in digging it from its bed in the hills and 
in reducing it to the forms desired, a work necessarily performed 
by men possessing great skill. The placing of these articles in 
the spring must, therefore, have been an act of great importance 
to the people concerned, and was doubtless in response to the 
demands of superstition, Water, and especially sources of 
water supply, have ever been regarded by primitive men, and 
even by some more advanced peoples, as dwelling places for spirit 
beings; and when sacrifices were: believed to be necessary, the 
most precious possessions were cast in and no one was sufficiently 
bold to molest them. In fact, such a spot was generally regarded 
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as sacred, and was avoided by all save those who were properly 
qualified to approach and make the offerings — the medicine-men 
or priests. One of the most striking facts connected with the 
Afton spring is that, although tradition indicates that it was 4 
great gathering place for the native tribes, no traces of camping 
or dwelling were found in the vicinity. 

That sacrifice to: spirit occupants of springs was a widespread 
practice among the tribes of the west is clear, although observa- 
tions of the fact are somewhat rare. Dr J. Owen Dorsey tells us 
that the Dakotas believe the buffalo to be of subterranean origin 
and refers to a tradition which asserts that one day when a prin- 
cipal man of one of the tribes was. fasting and praying to the 
Sun-god, he saw the ghost of a buffalo rising from a spring.’ 
The Sioux have also water-gods and mystic beings associated 
with bogs. 

Іп а recent publication by Dr A. S. Gatschet, reference is 
made to a sacred spring or well of the Omaha, located in western 
Kansas, as follows: 





“This curious water receptacle is situated an the top of a hill, and 
has.a nearly circular form with about thirty feet diameter, All the 
hunting tribes of the prairie regard it with a religious interest mixed 
with awe; the Pani called jt, or call it still, Aries- Walut; the Oma- 
has, Vi-wayade, both names signifying sacred water. The miraculous 
quality of this pool, which chiefly astonishes the Indian mind, consists 
in à slow rising of the water whenever a large number of people stand 
around the brink. The water of the pool is perfectly limpid and con- 
sidered to be bottomless; it harbors an aquatic monster which engulfs 
all the objects thrown into it, and never sends them up again. Indians 
offer to it beads, arrows, kerchiefs, earrings, even blankets, and all 
sink down immediately, Before putting clay or paint on their faces, 
the Indians impregnated these aubstances with the water of the well 
They never drink of this water, but to allay their thirst they go to the 
neighboring Solomon river, Before buffalo hunting became a thing of 
the past, large hunting parties of natives often. gathered around this 
pond source, and the following narrative circulated among them 43 
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à truthful report of what really occurred: Two Panis once returned 
with their horses. Having dismounted near the sacred water, one of 
the men stepped upon a turtle of the large species frequently found in 
the vicinity, about three feet long. The man’s feet stuck to the turtle; 
he could not disengage himself from its treacherous shell, and when 
the turtle ran with his charge into the pool, the Indian was soon beyond 
possible rescue, His stupefied companion had seen the occurrence 
and went home to tell the tale,” ' 
PEOPLES CONCERNED IN THE DEPOSIT 

The Afton region was occupied by tribes of Siouan stock, 
and particularly by the Osage who, in historic times, overran 
Neosho valley and neighboring districts. That it was some of 
these people who cast the offerings into the spring seems highly 
probable from the fact that the whole group of artifacts was just 
such as they would have used before the introduction of iron, 
and facts brought out by correspondence with the Indian agent 
for the Osage tribe make it certain that they alone were largely, 
if not wholly, responsible for the deposit. 

The following paragraph is quoted from a letter from Mr 
O. A. Mitscher, Indian agent at Pawhuska, to Dr R. fT. Harper 
of Alton, who had written making inquiries = 

“Sta: Referrm g to your letter оғ the 7th inst. relative to à certam 
spring located between Afton and Miami, in which were found numer- 
ous large teeth, about five hundred arrowpoints Or spearheads, etc, 
and asking me to learn from the Osage Indians what, i! anything, these 
signified, 1 have the honor to report that I submitted this matter [o 
old man Red Eagle, the oldest man in the Cage tribe, who distinctly 
remembers the spring and states that it used to be the meeting place of 
the old medicine-men of the tribe when һе was a young man; that the 
spring was held ag a sacred place, and the doctors met there to hold 
their councils. 

“The arrowpoints or spearheads were worn by the medicine-men 35 
medals, It was the custom of the tribe to offer the spearheads and 
other tokens to appease nature or their gods by depositing them in the 
spring, which they considered holy ground, This custom was observed 
whenever the tribe went on the war-path, to insure victory; when a 

! Gatsehet, À, S, in Sournal af Amiritan Ful Lore, vol, TT, nu. 1v. 
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ср was born, to secure blessings for the child; and for any inusual 
undertaking, to make it successful, These deposits of tokens in the 
springs were also good-luck offerings. 

“The spring was usually-a shrine resorted to by the old-time [Indians 
to commune with the unseen world. This custom, however, isnot now 
in vogue, and has not been practiced by the Indians for some time. 

“Tam assured by Red Eagle that when he was a god, and before 
the white people intermingled with the Indians, it was the practice of 
the medicine-men and the leaders to gather at these springs for the pur- 
pose of holding councils, etc." 

Some of the tribes farther west seem to have had similar 
practices, and instances of sacrifice to springs are recorded, Mr 
F.H. Cushing and Dr Walter Hough report the ceremonial use 
of springs in various localities,and Mr Thomas Ewbank speaks of 
à sacred spring near Zuni, New Mexico, as follows : 

“The spring is cleared out every year, when an offering is made 
ta the spirit of the font, of one or more water-pots, which are placed 
on the wall. A dozen or more whole ones were observed, while 
fragments abounded. Someof the remaining vases are reputed to have 
been offered centuries ago by the pueblo caciques: Specimens were 
brought away, notwithstanding the tradition that whoever abstracted 
one would be struck by lightning, As the Zufii Indians Jo not have 
recourse to artificial irrigation, they depend entirely on rain; and it is 
their belief that, if they neglected the annual ceremonies at the spring, 
their craps would be destroyed by drought." ! 


Early in 1893 some Navaho Indians brought to. Mr T. V. 
Keam, tle trader at Kearm's Caton, in northeastern Arizona, 
several specimens of antique pottery which they had uncov, 
ered while digging for water at a point about five miles south 
of the trading-post. Mr Keam had the Indians continue the 
work, with the result that in the course of a week's digging they 
unearthed several hundred specimens of ancient pottery, Mr 
James Maoney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, published 
the following statement relating to these finds: 
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"On Sunday, February i2, in company with Mr Keam, I rode over 
to the spot where the discovery had been made, — It is in a rincon ór 
side canyon, walled in by steep cliffs perhaps rgo feet in height. 
Toward the south the canyon opens out into an extensive valley | Jedito 
valley] occupied by several families of Navajos with their herds of 
sheep and goats, At the north end of the canyon several springs ooze 
up through the rocks and sand drifts, and it was in excavating one of 
these that the discovery was made. Several springs have now been dug 
out, but pottery has been found only at one. On climbing the steep 
ascent to the top of the mesa we find the remains of the ancient pueblo 
overlooking the vallev on the cast. It must have been an extensive 
settlement in its day, 28 large 35 any of the existing Hopi villages, as the 
runs cover an area of perhaps four acres, and the whole neighborhood 
is strewn with fragments ûf stamped and painted pottery and flakes of 
flint and obsidian. ‘The foundations of the walls are still well pre- 
served, so that the outlines of the room can be distinctly traced, and 
by digging out the accumulated sand and débris it is probable that 
nearly the. whole ground-plan might be restored. At the foot of the 
cliff, toward the south, traces of burnt clay and charcoal show where 
the pottery was made, and the steps cul into the rock by which the 
ancient inhabitants descended to the spring are still piainly visible, 

“ Several of the Indians were at work digging while we were there. 
They had excavated the principal spring, where the pottery had been 
found, down to bed clay, and had thrown the loosened sand out at the 
top. "Che instruments used were their hands and two long-handled 
shovels, The ground all around was strewn with fragments of. pottery 
thrown out, and numerous other fragments were imbedded in the sand. 
It was evident that probably half the original number, including the 
largest specimens, had been destroyed in the digging process. By 
working in from the side, instead of from above, and proceeding care- 
fully to remove tbe sand. with the hands and some such small tool as a 
knife or a stick, probably three hundred or more pieces might have 
been taken out intact. Most of those preserved were small, finely 
decorated with designs in black and reddish brown, and of most unique 
^ . . According to the statement given to Mr Keam by the 
Hopi, SH have oceupied this region from time immemorial, the mined 
pueblo, which they call Kawalka, was formerly occupied by the Indians 
now in Laguna pueblo, west of the Rio Grande, They state also that 
their ancestors nsed to deposit jars and bowls near springs as votive 
offerings to the water gods. ‘This would account for the fact that the 
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vessels were all found close together at the principal spring, and appear 
ftom their size and shape to have been intended for religious rather 
than practical purposes. ‘The custom of making offerings at springs to 
the water deities is common to all primitive tribes, and among the 
Arapahos and Cheyennes I have myself seen shawls and strips of calico 
hung op as sacrifices upon the bushes about every little watering-place 
in the vicinity of a regular camp," ' 


Recent correspondence with Mr A, R. Graham, of Ferro, New 
Mexico, has brought to my attention the discovery of an offering 
spring at Hudson, New Mexico, and the following interesting 
paragraphs are quoted from his letter of January 18, 1902: 


“The Hudson Hot spring (now called Faywood), is situated at the 
foot of a mesa four miles west of the Rio Mimbres—twenty-five miles 
due east of Silver City, this county, and about the same distance from 
Deming, N.M, It is directly on the old California highway, called the 
Sante Fe trail, and was used for many years — prior to the coming of 
the railroad in 1884 — a5 a stage station, being the first station west of 
Cook's Peak сайоп, famous for its numerous. hold-ups and Indian 
massacres in the early days. 

“The very highly medicinal virtues of the waters were first dis- 
covered by Richard Hudson while serving as colonel of California 
volunteers im r863. He located at the spring after being mustered out, 
and held possession until 1394, when | purchased the property. The 
flow from the spring then came from a cistern-shaped hole in the cen- 
ter of a round-top mound, elevated about thirty feet above the average 
surface surrounding the mound. | 

"The regular flow of the spring is five thousand gallons per hour, 
and never, to my knowledge, varies from this, I purchased the prop- 
erty for the purpose of establishing a health resort—the analysis 
showing the water to be wnexcelled for the cure of rheumatiem and 
stomach disorders, [ built a large hotel at the east foot of the spring 
mound, and in order to utilize the hot water for hath-house and hotel 
use — including heating of the hotel through radiators —it was neces- 
sary for me to clean out the spring and wall it up to prevent loss 
through various small leaks through the mound formation. It proved 
a costly task, but I felt remunerated by the discoveries. The natural 
size of the spring excavation was twenty-five feet in diameter, and when 
l reached the depth of twenty-six feet 1 found the spring enclosed by 
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a wall of " red. mariite stone," round and symmetrical as man could 
build. Thousands of tons of dirt and rock had been thrown into the 
spring, and after removing this to the depth of twenty-six feet, I began 
ta find Indian remains and relics of Indian art, The mound, twetity- 
six feet in height, formed on top of the "red marlite " formation, had 
been made from the deposit of minerals in the «ater. 

"Ata depth of twenty-eight [eet we discovered a distinct. burial of 
t human being covered with mesquite bush, on top of which were 
bowlders. There were three such burials— or the remains of human 
beings — discovered berween the twenty-cighth or thirty-first foot levels, 
and with each one were found war-clubs of stone, spearpornts, arrow- 
heads, one wooden bow, almost complete, beads, mortars, ete. 

^ We secured quite well preserved parts of several skulls and other 
parts which would indicate that the people were of average stature, I 
supervised the whole work, and, with the assistance of my wife, now 
have nicely preserved and arranged, in a cabinet, every relic taken 
from the spring.. The principal relics being: 1, Parts of skulls and bones 
of several human beings. 2, Over fifty speatheads and arrowheads of 
every shape and style of workmanship, the spearheads being valuable 
for size and symmetry. 3, Nine-large war-clubs, made of sone. 4, A 
large variety of teeth of animals, as well as large bones of. extinct ani- 
mils. s, The most interesting telics are ten stone. pipes, from four to 
seven inches in length. 6, Flint hatchet and a stone hammer, together 
with stones worn flat from use, beads made from vegetable seed and 
bird bones; part of two Indian bows, with which was found a quiver, 
in which was quite a bunch of long, coarse black hair that was soon 
lost after being dried. 

"In the vicinity of Hudson Springs, within three to eight miles, 
(here are numerous burying grounds and other evidences of dwellings 
of the earlier Indian tribes—the graves all containing more or less 
decorated pottery, a few good samples of which I also have. 

“Within one.mile of this hot spring are two cold springs, while one 
and one-half miles to the west is another warm spring of medicinal 
water (temperature 08°} that flows nearly one million gallons daily, 
This spring comes up from the south base of stone fortifications of 
considerable extent, the elevation standing out on a level mesa in a 
commanding position,” 


In the East, instances of the discovery of relics of arts in 
Springs are rare. A deposit of flint blades found in a spring in 
North Carolina is exhibited in the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The most notable examples of sacrifices of this general class 
are recorded by explorers of Central and South America, where 
offerings of gold and precious things of various kinds were cast 
into lakes, streams, springs, and the deep cewefes, or natural wells, 
to appease the gods believed to dwell therein. 


Perhaps the most important fact connected with the finds 
at Afton is that we have here for the first time a large assortment 
of stone implements and other objects identified fully with a 
particular tribe and period. We have, as it were, recovered a 
notable chapter directly out of the prehistory of the primitive 
buffalo-hunting tribes of the Great Plains. 

A second point of exceptional interest is that the deposit 
represents the offerings of a known tribe to the spirit beings 
with which the native conjurers had peopled a spring. 

A third advantage of these over other deposits or caches of 
implements in the general region is that the exact motives of the 
makers-of the offerings are made known to us. The story of the 
old Osage medicine-man conforms in every respect with the ideas 
formed by ethnologists through studies in other regions and 
among distinct peoples. | 

The association of human relics with the remains of extinct 
animals is always a matter of much scientific interest, but it 
appears that in this case the association has little significance, 
the fossil bones belonging in the original geological formations 
of the region, while the human relics are of recent introduction 
into the spring, 

The course of events witnessed by these sulphur springs on 
the plains of the Neosho máy be outlined somewhat as follows: 
About the close of Pliocene times; or in the earlier part of the 
Pleistocene, the great plains of the interior of the continent were 
overrun by vast herds of elephants, horses, bison, and other strange 
creatures, which slaked their thirst at the bubbling springs, if 
they existed, or otherwise in the streams and lakes of that time, 
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leaving their carcases to rot there. Then the Ice Age super- 
vened, and vast changes came over the region and the lile 
thereof. The glacial chill drove the herds to the south or de- 
stroyed them, and the glacial floods buried their remains in 
deposits of sand and gravel. Then there arrived, from no one 
knows where, the buffalo, the elk, and the deer, with attendant 
swarms of carnivora and minor beasts. With these, or following 
them, came the Indian, with spear and bow and arrow, and 
the era of the chase began. Afton springs were still flowing and 
the beds of muck received the bodies of the dying herds as 
before. But man introduced a new element: the springs, abound- 
ing in bones of unknown monsters, became places of veneration 
and were peopled with spirits of the savage pantheon, and to 
these sacrifices were made, the most precious possessions finding 
a resting place in the sulphurous shrine. The last, the present, 
cpisode in Afton's history, witnessed the disappearance of the 
buffalo and the Red Man, and the coming of new cattle, a new 
horse, and a strange people. Then follow the keeping of herds 
on the plains about, the building of towns, the construction of 
the railway, and finally the cleaning out of the springs and the 


discovery of its interesting treasures. 
AW. ANTIL W. 3. imh 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF A CERTAIN GROUP 
OF SCULPTURES AT COPAN 


BY GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


In the monograph on the Hierogiyphic Stairway,’ reference 
is made to sculptures X and Y as having special interest in con- 
nection with a fragment found under peculiar conditions among 
the ruins of the stairway during its exploration by the Peabody 
Museum. 

Sculpture Y was dug up in 1893 in the great plaza at Copan, 
at the base of Stela 4. where it had been placed beneath the pave- 
ment probably at the time when the stela was set up, 

Sculpture X was found, in the following year, a mile to the 
westward of Stela 4. This stone had served as a pedestal [or 
Stela 5, now fallen and broken. The pedestal was still in place 
when found. It had been placed about a foot below the pave- 
ment of small stones that surrounded the stela. 

These two sculptures, of which casts are now in the Peabody 
Museum, are alike in size and shape, and in the character of 
the design carved upon them. They measure 3 feet by 4 feet. 
Sculpture Y is 1 foot 3 inches in thickness, and its companion 
is somewhat less The sculpture is in very low relief; it is 
more crude than that on the better-known monuments, it differs 
from the latter in technical character, while the conventional 
design differs from anything found among the Maya ruins, with 
the single exception of a portion of a similar design found on 
the underside of a block forming part of a step in the Hiero- 
elyphic Stairway, this block having been cut from a larger piece, 
and part of the sculpture destroyed" Add to these characteris- 
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tics the circumstance that they were found under similar condi- 
tions, and we may reasonably assume that these three sculptures 
form a group by themselves, differentiated from all other objects 
found at Copan, or elsewhere among the Maya cities, by certain 
peculiarities which they possess in common, and belonging to a 
period anterior to the era of constructive activity represented by 
the stelir and. such architectural works as the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way, and measured according to accepted methods by the dates 





Fia, &—Top of sculpture w. (Design of mp of sculpture x ia identical wirh thia.) 


inscribed upon these monuments. This era, which may be called 
the later era of the Maya culture, apparently lasted at Copan, 
according to these dates, about a thousand years. The questions 
with which we are now concerned are : What is the age of sculp- 
tures X and v relative to the dates of this later era? Can this 
question be answered by means of the inscriptions on the sculp- 
tures themselyes? 

Without giving a definite answer to cither of these questions, 
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it is my purpose to offer some suggestions which may afford a 
possible solution. 

The design of sculptures X and Y is as follows: Three bands 
run transversely across the top, with a longitudinal band in the 
center. These bands are carried down the vertical sides, and 
although the bottom is plain, the character of the design shows 
that they are to be understood as encircling the stone. Two 
lines are drawn longitudinally near each of the edges, running 
parallel to the longitudinal band in the center. The top of the 
stone is thus divided into four equal compartments, which are 
left plain (fg. 6), The two longer sides are cach divided into two 
equal compartments by the three transverse bands, and each of 
these is further divided by a horizontal band which passes across 
each of these sides. Each of these horizontal bands is tied in a 
knot at the point where it intersects the central transverse band 
encircling the stone. The other two transverse bands are simi 
larly tied at the points where they intersect the longitudinal 
band, the ends being carried over and hanging down the sides of 
the stone, overlying the main part of the band and ending. hall- 
way down. 

In each of the divisions formed on the sides of the stone by 
the transverse bands stands a human figure. These personages, 
which stand facing each other, seem to hold in their hands the 
ends of the horizontal bands, as if drawing the knots. Each pair 
might thus be regarded as engaged in tyingaknot. On the ends 
of each stone are sixteen hicroglyphs, disposed in groups of four. 

This description applies equally to either of the sculptures: 
x and Y. Тһе main design is simply that of a bundle encircled 
by four bands, with two other bands on the sides, The most 
striking feature of the design in question consists of the bands, 
six in all, several of which have knots tied in them. An element 
of this sort is of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions at Copan 
and elsewhere. A good example of the use of this symbol may 
be seen in бр. то, с з. The most remarkable example of the use 
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of the device of the knot is an altar at Copan, which represents a 
huge knot encircled by a twisted rope (fig. 7). This rope consists 
of two strands, the turns of which constitute twenty divisions. 
Although unable to prove it, I would like to suggest that this 
symbol may mean simply the circle of the Katuns (represented 
by the rope with its twenty 
convolutions) completing 
itself in the Cycle (repre- 
sented by the knot): My 
reason for this suggestion 
will appear later, 

The significance of the 
knot symbol as used in the W 
inscriptions and the codices | 
has not been determined, 
although Dr Férstemann 
suggests that the name of 
the 52-year period was rep- 
resented in the codices 
pictorially by a character composed in part of a knot or a 
knotted band. In Mexican picture-writing this period is repre- 
sented by a bundle of sticks tied with cords, and the name 
of the period, Ximémolprlli, means literally "the binding up of 
the years," While the analogy does not furnish a clue to the 
meaning of the Maya symbol, it is suggestive. 

It is not known what terms were applied by the Mayas to their 
time periods, and the ordinary symbols used to represent these 
periods convey to us no idea of these terms, Each of the periods 
in the inscriptions is distinguished either by a face with which 





Fiz. y-- Round altar £a frontoi Siela q Copan; 





! There liaà been a good dial of speculation and some controversy over the design 
of this altar, Dr Hamy (Feurnal of the Antkrepalogins! /тіШішіг, Ғеһ., 1567) finds in 
it the Chinese Tai-Ki. Dr Hrintam attempts t« prove it» Identity with the vrastika 
and. the cross, while Mrs Nuttall, in her valuable work, Ze Fusndamenés? Prindpla af 
Old and New. World Cisilizatienz, assigns to it tus character of a cosmical aymbolism 
^f elaborate significance. 
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the artists took great liberties, or else by a stereotyped symbol. 
But whether either of these conveyed the name of the corre- 
sponding period, directly or otherwise, it is impossible to say. It 
may be that the symbols used for the periods in the initial series 
are not derived from their technical names or intended to suggest 
these names; but it would be strange if somewhere in the in- 
scriptions symbols were not used which were intended to express, 
‘either pictorially or ikonomatically, or phonetically, the technical 
names of the periods. 

In the initial series on Stela I at Copan, the head representing 
the Cycle is surmounted by a knot (fig. B). 

In fig. 9 is shown a small stone pillar or 
table from Copan, which measures 14 X 14 
X18 inches; On one side it has an inscrip- 
tion (пе, то). The other three sides are 
occupied by bands which are to be under- 
Te ee tase " stood as encircling the stone, and are tied 

in knots on the side opposite the inscription. 
The ends of the bands project to the corners of the stone, form- 
ing àn ornamental border at either edge. It will be seen that 
there are nine of these bands, a number suggesting at once the 
ninth Cycle,—the Cycle in which nearly all the dates fall, If, 
however, a band of this sort meant a completed Cycle, the nine 
bands would, by representing nine complete Cycles, imply the 
tenth Cycle; that is to say, the Cycle which, according to Good- 
man’s system, is called Cycle о. 

‘The inscription on the fourth side of the stone begins with a 
number made up of Kins, Uinals, and Tuns, and in D г is the 
date 3 Chuen 4 Pop. Two of the numerals are broken away 
from A B 1, so that it is impossible to read the value of the 
number expressed ; but since it is less than one Katun, if it gives 
the distance of 5 Chuen 4 Pop from the beginning of Cycle 9, 
then that date must be in the beginning Katun of that Cycle, 
and, indeed, we find it in this position, as follows: 
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Now, the last three numbers in this series may well have been 
those given in A B I.. To show how well they fit in the space 
allowed, the glyphs are reproduced in fig. 11, with these numerals 
in place. - 

Moreover, in A 3 we find the Katun sign with the number 1, 
which may be a de- | = 
claration that the == 
date is in a first 
Katun or beginning 
Katun, for I can see 
no reason why the 
beginning Cycle, Ka- 
tun, Tun, Uinal, and 
Kin should not have 
been called the first. 
Bowditch has point- 
ed out very strong 
grounds for suspect. 
ing that the days of 
the month were nuin- 
bered from O to 19, 
but I have seen no 
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the same plan was 

adopted in regard to the periods of the long count. I know of no 
evidence contrary to the idea that the Mayas, in writing their initial 
dates, pave each period the number of the current period, less one ; 
that is, they wrote against each period the number corresponding 
to its predecessor in order that these numbers might serve as fac- 
tors. At the same time, each period may have been spoken of in 
terms which expressed its exact distance from the beginning of the 
next higher period; thus, the beginning Katun of a Cycle may 
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have been called the first Katun of that Cycle, and soon, In the 


case of Stela C at Quirigua, where the beginning day of the 
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Fi. ro—inscription on a amall меова pillar (rom Copan. 

begi ning Cycle is given, and the Cycle number is 13, the number 
may mean that the thirteenth Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle 
is complete. Tt is obviously immaterial whether we write 54, 0. 
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0.0. 0. O Or 53. 13. 0. 0. O. D, and so long as the real significance of 
the beginning glyph 1s not understood and the method by which 
the numeration of the Great 
Cycle is expressed remains un- 
known, it is not clear that the | 4 
beginning glyph in this initial | 
series is really the same as that. FE 
on the opposite side of the 
same monument, Again, the К a | ) 
last glyph on the face of Stela Fro. rra a tol Inscription shown ín Fig, na, with 
3 of Piedras Negras might be € Pn 
tranalated , . . the fourteenth Katun just completed or fourteen 
Katuns having elapsed. 

Again on the Tablet of the Cross where the initial date is in 
the fifty.third Great Cycle (Goodman), and farther on the begin: 
ning date of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, is 
followed by the Cycle glyph with the number 13, the more 
likely meaning would seem to be that the thirteenth Cycle, that 
is to say the last Cycle of the Great Cycle announced in the 
initial series, is ended. 

And again on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross, the second 
reckoning after the initial date completes two Cycles from the 
beginning of the Great Cycle, and c D 7 may be translated: fe 
second сугїг is complete. The same remarks will apply to similar 
passages in other inscriptions, such as Temple of the Sun Q 15 
and Altar S at Copan. 

Furthermore, on Stela 8 of Piedras Negras, D 1 C 2 above, is 
a date which Bowditch, while leaving it open to question, is in- 
clined to interpret as 9 Imix 19 Kayab. The day number seems 
to me to be 8, and the date $ Imix 19 Kayab is in the thirty-third 
year. Now, the chances are very strongly in favor of the dates 
on this monument being in the ninth Cycle of Great Cycle 54. 
D 3, following the date is the Katun sign with the number 4. 
The date js not in Katun 4 of Goodman, but if the beginning 
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Katun was called Katun 1, then Katun 4 would correspond to 
Katun 3 of Goodman, and in fact the date occurs in that Katun, 
its position in the long count being as follows: 

54-9. 3. 4. 3. 1. 8 Imix 19 Kayab. 

On the lower part of the same Stela, E F 1, is another date. 
Bowditch, although disposed to regard it as 5 Imix rg Chen, 
expresses doubt as to whether the month is Chen or Zac.. Thè 
reason given by Bowditch for regarding it as Chen is that the 
date in this case would seem to be referred back to the normal 
date by the preceding reckoning, but the loss of a portion of this 
reckoning, as well as the preceding date, makes these relations 
altogether uncertain, while the month glyph is certainly very 
much like Zac, 5 Imix tg Zac is also in the thirty-third year. 
F2 following the date is the Katun glyph with the number 1. 
The date does not fall in Katun r of Cycle-g according to Good- 
man's method, but it does fall in the beginning Katun of that 
Cycle. The position of the day in the long count would be 

54: 9. О. 11.2. І. § Imix то Zac. 

On Stela 8 of Copan, to cite one more case, is an inscription 
beginning with the familiar date 6 Caban 10 Mol, and the ninth 
glyph following may be read fourth Katun. If our theory is 
correct we might expect to find this date in Katun 3 of the 
numeration of the initial series, which is the third Katun ol 
Goodman's method. We do find it in that Katun, and the place 
of this important date in the long count would be as follows: 

54. 9. 3: 8. I2. 17. 6 Caban to Mol. 

All this is in opposition to Goodman's theory respecting the 
numbering of the Katuns, and would tend to show that the 
beginning Katun of a Cycle was called the first, or Katuni. I 
bring forward these illustrations in order to support the argument 
that the date 3 Chuen 4 Pop in fig. 10 may be declared by a 3 of 
that inscription to be ina beginning Katun, It does occur, as 
we have seen, in the beginning Katun of Сусіс о. It also occurs 
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again ina beginning Katun alter the lapse of 780 years, but in 
the latter case the distance from the beginning of the Cycle 
would be 6. 7. 11, which does not agree with the text in A B 1 (à 
circumstance worth noticing even if we cannot be sure the num- 
ber is intended to represent that distance). Besides, there isa 
very strong antecedent probability that the date is in Cycle 9, 
and fmally, that number is indicated by the bands about the 
stone. 

In fact, although it cannot be proved conclusively, there are 
very strong indications that the date recorded is that expressed 
by the series $4. €. 0. 15. I0. 11, and that the Cycle in which it 
belongs is indicated by nine knotted bands. In that case we 
would be led to expect to find elsewhere a given Cycle indicated 
by a number of similar bands corresponding to its numerical 
denomination in the initial series. 

The description given of sculptures X and. Y applies to either 
of these stones. When we come to the minor details we find 
that they differ in certain of these details and resemble each 
other in others. 

Comparing At in plates NIL and XIV we see that, though very 
much alike, they present certain differences. The hand which is 
raised in plate XIV is lowered in plate XUE The two faces, al- 
though they cannot be said to resemble each other very much, have 
beards in common, But the most important and most striking 
difference is in the objects in front of the respective figures, 
The fan-shaped object in. plate X1It is replaced in the other by a 
sort of dragon. 

The same facts are brought out by a comparison of Bit in the 
two plates, All these figures have peculiar markings on the limbs 
very much like the figures representing the period numbers in 
the initial series on Stela D, Quirigua; butit would seem as if the 
figures in the present case represent not the numbers but the 
periods themselves, 

The figure in 4 2, plate XIV has a great curved tooth at the 
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back of the mouth which at once suggests the Uinal head, and 
the corresponding figure in plate xim has a similar feature, и 
these figures represent the Uinal, the figure opposite in each case 
must represent the Kin. It will be seen that here again the fan- 
shaped object in front of each of these two figures in plate XIII is 
replaced in plate xiv by other objects, that in 8 2 being partly 
destroyed. 

Confining our attention to plate XIII, it will be seen that the 
symbol occupying the middle of each of the two long sides of the 
stone between the figures is not unlike the " full count" sign 
whose numerical value is most conveniently expressed by О. 

The corresponding signs on the other stone, plate XIV, are un- 
familiar, and if they are really numerals there is nothing to indi- 
cate their values, 

Coming to the glyphs on the ends of the stone, we have, on 
plate XIM, & 3, the date 117 3 Kankin. The day sign is unfamiliar, 
but it must be cither Ahau, Chicchan, Oc, or Men, If it has 
little resemblance to the first it lias Jess to the other three. 

Supposing, then, that 4 2 is the Uinal (as the curved tooth or 
tongue would seem to indicate), that B 2 is the Kin, that A 2 is 
the Tun and A t the Katun, and thatthe object in thecenter iso; 
then we would have the following series: 0.0.0.0. I1 Ahau 3 Kan- 
kin; that is, a full count of Katuns, a full count of Tuns; a full 
count of Uinals, and a full count of Kinê, with the datê tî Ahau 
3 Kankin. According to this, the day is the beginning dày of 
some Cycle of some Great Cycle: a day so designated can be the 
beginning day of a Cycle once in 374,400 years. Referring to 
Goodman's perpetual calendar we find that this date is the begin- 
ning of the sixth Cycle of the fourth Great Cycle. 

Now we have noticed that the number of bands on the stone 
is six and that they divide the top of the stone into four, И, 
therefore, a band means a complete Cycle, we should expect to 
find the date 11 Ahau 3 Kankin at the beginning of a Cycle 6 
(Goodman's method), which is exactly what we do find, It can 
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hardly be said that we should expect to find the date in the fourth 
Great Cycle. However, this is where it comes, and the number 4 
is expressed on the top of the stone by the four divisions. Ac- 
cording to these deductions the date on sculpture xX would be 
4.6.0.0.0,0. 11 Ahau 3 Rankin. 

Between this date and the beginning of Cycle g of Great Cycle 
$4, which may be said to correspond with the beginning of the 
later era,—the era of the stelz,—there intervenes a period of Just 


50 Great Cycles and 3 Cycles; in round numbers about 250,000 


years according to Goodman's method. 

This result is not so satisfactory as it might be, and it would 
perhaps be more convincing if it did not agree quite so well with 
our original assumption regarding the relative antiquity of the 
sculptures. It is evident that the proposition put forward regard- 
ing the meaning of the sculpture will require further elucidation 
before it can be accepted or rejected. It is in the hope that 
further evidence bearing on the question may be forthcoming 
that the matter is brought to the attention of students. 

When we consider the fact that no change can be detected in 
the form of the glyphs, and scarcely any in their treatment by the 
sculptors, between the beginning and the end of the later period, 
it appears evident that the beginnings were much more remote. 
During a thousand years, according to the dates at Copan, the 


| While writing this paper I hare read Mr Bowditch’ article Ow tht Age of Maya 
Ruins in the last number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, The dates on which the figures in 
that article are based are those which would seem to admit of no dispute, not only in 
regard to their actual reading but as regards the historical association of the dates with 
the respective monumenti, ‘The gures are therefore the most conservative possible. 
It should be mentioned, however, in view of the disparity between these figures and 
those that È give in this paper, that the dates on tbe. Hieroglyphie Stalrway are. not 
taken into uccownt in the article in question. 

There are two other dates, one at Vaxchilun and one at Quirigua, which, while 
taking them inte comdderation and admitting the possibility of their being relative to 
contemporary history, Bowditch does not allow to enter into his estimate of actual 
duration on the grownd that they may hare been traditional. 

It will be understood that all estimates of. the. relative age of Maya monuments 
are based on the assumption that tlie dates used as a basis for these estimates reveal 
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glyphs remain uniform and show no measurable change such as 
would be coéxtensive with the development of the art of writing. 
It is perfectly evident to anyone who studies the inscriptions 
bearing dates in the ninth Cycle of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle 
and later, that there was during this time no transition from one 
degree of culture to another, at least so far as the art of writing 
and the methods employed in its transmission are concerned. 

It will also be admitted, I think, that this art of writing, used 
by the Mayas, had passed through many transitions which could 
not fail to reveal themselves even to those ignorant of the methods 
employed, before it reached the stage where we make its acquaint- 
ance, It would probably take ages to develop such a system, and 
whether the characters were transmitted to stone or to some ma- 
terial less durable, they could not fail to furnish visual evidence of 
gradual development or sudden tranaition, There must have been 
written records on material of some sort which, if we had them, 
would illustrate the process by which the hieroglyphics were 
evolved, and they would of necessity extend over a long period of 
time, for it is generally agreed that such processes, especially at 
the beginning, are slow. The period of a quarter of a million 
years will probably be rejected on the ground that it is altogether 
too long, but the interpretation of the sculptures which 1 have 
suggested need not therefore be discarded since it is quite possi- 
ihe distance between the sarüng-point of the time connt ami the crection of the 
manic. While thi: haa mot been proved, aad while a few of the dates would 
seem to be certainly traditional, that most of the monuments and their initial dates anz 
correlated would secm almost to be self-evident. | 

It should be mentioned that the last date an the Hieroglyphic Stairway—the one 
that introduces the largest time clement into my estimate of one thousand years aa the 
duration of the later period at Copa — is partly effaced and may possibly be regarded 


a admitting an clement of doubt. Lf it boold prove that both this date and that 
given on page 135 of thie paper are correctly Interpreted, we should have : 
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equal to almost exactly 1ngo yeurs ah the duration of what 1 have called the later 
period at Copan alone. | 
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ble that changes in the calendar affecting the long count might 
account for the greater part of this apparently inconsistent period. 

The inscriptions on sculptures X and Y are not long enough 
to provide material for an estimate of the amount of differentia- 
tion between these specimens of writing and those of later date, 
orto show whether or not there is any great divergence in the 
methods used and the signs employed. There is a visible differ- 
ence and a very considerable one in the technical treatment of the 
symbols, and there are some indications of differences in the sym- 
bols themselves, but the number of glyphs are too few for satis- 
factory comparison, and such comparison is made the more difficult 
by the range of variation in many of the glyphs in contemporane- 
ous inscriptions and the liberties taken in their delineation, 

If the meaning which I have suggested for the sculptures on 
this group of stones be correct, the idea which is expressed would 
be very obvious. Each sculpture might be regarded as a sort of 
allegorical representation of the calendar in which the Kins, Uinals, 
Tuns, and Katuns are portrayed as personages in the act of bind- 
ing up the years,—in effect making bundles of them; the Cycles 
being the straps by which they are bound and the Great Cycles 
being indicated by the principal divisions of the bundle. 
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uli Folk Tales. Recorded and Translated by Frask Н AMILTON 
CusHiwG, New York and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons, rgot. 
xvii + 474 pp. 8°, 


Twenty years have passed since Mr Cushing first read to me, by 
my fireside at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, his translation of the first 
story in this book. 1 called it “The Tale of the Scarlet Feather," but 
it now appears under the title of “ The Trial of Lovers" It resembles 
the Greck myth of Orpheus; but, to my way of thinking, is superior 
to the latter. I then urged Mr Cushing to publish it without delay, but 
the years have passed, and the troubled shade of Tenatsali has gone, 
itself, to the Zufiian Land of Spirits beneath the western waters, before 
the tale is told to the world. It is better thus, perhaps, for now no 
jealous copyright keeps the sad lovers from their worthy leadership. 
This tale properly begins the book: but many stories that follow are 
scarcely of less interest. 

The legends are of varying degrees of excellence; but all are in- 
genious, well told, and instructive to the student of folklore and eth- 
nology. I have reason to feel assured that they are all accurately 
translated. Mr Cushing's knowledge of the Zuñi language was perfect, 
Ihave heard him talk for bours to these Indians with ease and elo- 
quence, never hesitating a moment for a word. I have heard him, in 
delirious sleep, delivering harangues in the Zui tongue. He dreamed 
init. If the English which he employs seems more exalted than that 
used by other translators of Indian tales, it is because he knows better 
the spirit of the Indian tongue and seeks out the proper English equiv- 
alents. On the other hand he avoids pretentious eloquence. 

Some of these tales are given as they fell from the lips of the 
Indians, and if the translator were inclined to embellish them he had 
no timè to do so, The late Mrs Mary Hemenway, in the summer and 
autumn of 1886, had a party of. Zufii Indians spending a season at her 
summer residence at Manchester-by-the-Ses, Massachusetts. They 
often recited their tales to her. Mr Cushing translated, and à stenogra- 
pher took them down as they fell from his lips, I understand that 
many Of the stories in this collection are taken directly fram the stena- 
graphic reports, with scarcely à change in the wording. 
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The Indian philosophy which appears in nearly every story and 
which is often the most difficult part to render in English, forms a 
marked and most instructive feature of these tales and exhibits in the 
best light the skill of the translator. 

Considering the partly Pueblo origin of the Navahoes and the cen- 
turies of intercourse which the people of Zufii have had with the Nava- 
hoes, we should expect many parallels in the folklore of the two tribes, 
and in this book we find some. The tale of “How the Summer Birds 
Came " resembles in many particulars a part of the Navaho “ Origin 
Legend." A child of the waters, like the Navaho 7o'badsistsini, is 
the hero. A monster who kicked his victims down a cliff is alike in 
both; so is the monster antelope, the man-eating eagles, and the Bat 
Woman who rescues the hero from his perilous predicament. But the 
feathers which become transmuted into birds are held in the hands of 
the hero among the Zufiis, while they are in the basket of the Bat 
Woman among the Navahoes, "Ihe story of " The Coyote who Killed 
the Demon" and that of “The Coyote and the Ravens who Raced 
their Eyes" have also Navaho counterparts. The Navaho versions 
lose nothing in comparison with those of Zufii, and I have reason to 
suspect that in some cases they are the earlier, 

Perhaps the most instructive story in the book is that of “The 
Cock and the Mouse," since it shows how easily a Zufli Indian can 
change an Italian tale to suit his purpose, can clothe it in Indian ideas, 
furnish it with a typical Indian creation-myth, and add an Indian 
moral, 

There may have appeared somewhere à more meritorious collection 
of Indian legends than this; but if so, it has never been my good 
fortune to see it, 

There is an appreciative introduction by Major Powell and there 
are a number of well-chosen illustrations. 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, 


The Tonalamat! of the Aubin Collection: An Old Mexican Picture 
Manuscript in the Paris National Library, Wrih introduction and 
ExMamatery Text, By Dr Epvarn SELER Berlin and London : 
1900-1901. ii + r38 pp, 18 folded plates in color, Oblong 4°. 


Again has the Due de Loubat placed Mexican scholars under obliga- 
tion by bearing the expense of the magnificent facsimile reproduction 
of this important manuscript. The history of the codex is interesting. 
It formed a part of the great collection of the Chevalier Boturini and 
was described by him in his Гога ar ung Nueva Historia, published in 
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1746 : when Boturini's collection was confiscated, this piece passed into 
the hands of the Mexican government ; Leon y Gama, famous, among 
other things, for his discussion of the meaning of the Aztec calendar 
stone, seems to have been the next owner, and from him Count Wal- 
deck purchased it and brought it to Europe ; Aubin secured it, adding 
it to his magnificent collection, in which others of. Boturini's treasure 
found a resting-place; finally, M. E. Eugene Goupil bought Aubin's 
collection and presented tt to the French National Library in Paris 
where it is now preserved. 

In 188; the Museo Nacional of Mexico published these plates in 
black and white ; these were studied by Dr Seler, who read a paper 
upon them at the Berlin meeting of the Congress of Americanists in 
1888, Now, in rgot, we have this truly beautiful facsimile through 
the generosity of the Duc de Loubat, Dr Seler, who since 1888 has 
carried his study of the manuscript much further and has had the 
opportunity of comparing it with documents then inaccessible, was 
selected to write a new explanatory text. 

The manuscript is reproduced with scrupulous fidelity, It consists 
of a strip of maguey paper measuring 522] cm. in length and 23) cm. 
in width, folded screen-wise into nineteen sheets each 374 cm. long. 
The strip is not one single. piece, but is made up of thirteen pieces of 
about equal length, pasted together. Only the inner sides of the sheets 
are painted upón, and but eighteen out of the possible nineteen surfaces 
are occupied. Originally there were twenty pages, but the first two 
have been lost. The order of pages is from right to left, hence what 
would be with us the final page is really the first of those which 
remain. 

A tenalamatl (Aztec: fonalli, fate or doom ; amatl, paper or book) 
is a book of fate, a divination book of good and evil days. The 
eighteen pages differ, but their plan of arrangement is uniform, Upon 
each page the upper left-hand corner is occupied by a large painting, 
representing a deity and an attendant; the remainder of the page is 
occupied by fifty-two squares, containing as many small designs, Of 
these fifty-two designs, thirteen are day-signs with numerals, the days 
together making up one of the sacred weeks ; on the twenty pages the 
two hundred and sixty days of the ritual year would appear, In the 
other spaces are figured the heads of the nine Lords of the Night, and 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, as well as thirteen sacred birds, Аз 
these various elements do not equal fifty-two, it ig plain that thè com- 
bination on each plate differs from that on every other plate. Each 
plate begins, at its upper right-hand comer, with a day name combined 
with the numeral өле. Between these days, the first in their respective 
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weeks, and the large painting there is a relation, the latter showing the 
god and the fortune influencing that week. 

Seler, in his explanatory text, studies these elements in detail—the 
day-signs with associated numerals, the nine Lords of the Night hours, 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, the thirteen birds—attempting 
thetr identification and suggesting their meaning. Far the larger part 
of the text, however, is devoted to à discussion of the large pictures, 
The identification of the deities, of their attributes, and of their relation 
to the day-signs heading the weeks, is difficult, and the explanation of 
their divinatory significance is even more so, Constant comparison is 
made with the similar designs in analogous codices, and a searching 
investigation of the writings of Sahagun, Duran, and other early authors 
is conducted: In this work Dr Seler shows diligence, erudition, and 
ingenuity. That he is always right, is not to be anticipated ; that he 
sometimes cannot even hazard a suggestion, is to be expected. He has 
certainly made encouraging progress and Inid some sure foundations. 

One of the strong features of the work is the series of explanatory 
tables presented at the close of the discussion. "These are skeleton 
diagrams or analytical keys of the pages. In them the outline of the 
large picture and the framing lines of the small square spaces are given 
in red ; in each of the squares, in black, is printed the name of the day- 
sign, of the hour ruler, or of the bird, that occupies it ; upon the outline 
of the large design are marked in black the name of the deity and of 
the attendant, as well as the names of articles of dress or adornment, 
attributes, and objects, which are represented. This method, as simple 
as it is ingenious, makes it possible for the student to catch, at a glance, 
all the resulta of the author's investigation, 

It is rare that the Mexican student has so satisfactory and helpful 
4 piece of work. ‘Thanks are certainly düe to the Duc de Loubat, not 
only for his generosity in publishing and distributing this reproduction, 
but also for his enlightened judgment in selecting so competent a 
student for its elucidation, FREDERICK STARR. 


Je Eskimo of Баја Гава атй Нийт Bay, By Franz Boas. Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. History, Vol. xvi, Pt.1, New York: 1901, 37° 
Ppa a pl, tza figs., 8°. 


No other savage people on earth are better known than the Eskimo. 
We have as guides, Holm in eastern Greenland, Rink in western Green- 
land, a multitude of explorers ending with Peary and Kroeber in Smith 
sound, Turner in Labrador, Boas and his predecessors in the Baffin 
land and Hudson bay area; MacFarlane, Ross, and Kennicott about 
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the Mackenzie mouth; Murdoch for Alaska north of the seventieth 
parallel; Stoney, Nelson, Dall, ‘Turner, Fischer, and many others in 
western Alaska. 

In 1883 Dr Boas went to Baffin land to study ethnology; the result 
of that visit is given in the Sixth Ялта Report of the Bureau: of 
Ethnology. Since his return he has been in communication with 
Captain Much, at the whaling station of Killerton in Cumberland 
sound, and has received both manuscriptsand collections. The Rev. 
E. J]. Peck has furnished texts and tales from the same area. Captain 
John O. Spicer furnished information concerning the Eskimo of Hud- 
son strait, and his successor, Captain George Comer, both specimens 
and manuscript on the natives of Hudson strait and Hudson bay, 
between Chesterfield inlet and Port Churchill. 

With these new resources Dr Boas supplements and corrects in 
material points the paper in the Bureau of Ethnology report; 

The first few pages are devoted to tribal names and statistics, and 
pages o-114 to the material culture. of Cumberland sound, Southampton 
island, and the western coast of Hudson һау. Тһе student is here in 
touch with Eskimo little affected by those things which give their 
present aspect and characteristics to Greenland or Alaskan utensils and 
industrial products. The combined and transitional harpoon, the 
broad throwing-board, the hinged lance, the handrests, eyelets, toggles, 
and awivels, blood-pins, plugs for wounds, studs and mouthpieces for 
floats, bird-dart prongs, leisters, nets, knives, gravers, awls, arrow- 
straighteners, ulus, scrapers, knots, Whips, lamps, boxes, and house 
utensils are rude, suburban, and little sophisticated. 

The dress figured reminds one of the ample garments illustrated by 
the earlier voyagers and among ‘Turner's costumes from Ungava. 
Southampton island furnishes arrowheads of stone, made-up bows of 
bone, and arrows with three feathers; and the harpoon heads have 
stone blades or points. One scarcely knows where to stop admiring.. 

The last two hundred and fifty pages relate to social organization, 
customs, religious ideas, traditions, text, and vocabulary, 

Dr Boas’ conclusions are worth noting. They include the funda- 
mental sameness of all Eskimo culture,—weapons, utensils, implements, 
clothing, tattooing, as well as customs and beliefs; the number of tradi- 
tions common to the Alaskan and the eastern Eskimo is quite small. 
Foreign influence manifests itself in the crooked carving knife, tobacco 
pipe, three-feathered arrows, etc, ‘The difference in art products 
between the east and the west is striking: in the east there is little 
attempt at decoration, in Alaska everything is covered with it. The 
few etchings that occur among the eastern Eskimo are clearly of recent 
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origin, being due to European influence; even inlaid patterns are not 
exceptions. Dr Boas throws the electric light on a puzzle that has 
perplexed the reviewer some years. The attempt to associate the 
eastern Eskimo with the French cave-man was confronted with the 
Statement that the Eskimo could nor etch or did not until the cave- 
man's modern representatives gave him tools; Among all the relics 
from the east there are no etchings Dr Boas traces this etching ten- 
dency to contact with Indians. No doubt the art was made possible 
by the white man's appliances. This is followed by another acute ob- 
servation that the eastern Eskimo have retained their ancient charac- 
teristics more than the Alaskan. And we would add that the East 
Greenland Eskimo, in their excessive overlaying, their flat harpoons, 
and other characters, are nearer still to the Asiatic Amur people, 

О. Т. Mason, — 


Notes on the Report of Teobert Mater in the Memoirs af the Peabody 
Afuseum, Fol. i, No. r. By CHARLES P. BowpnrrcH. зо рр., 3°. 


This is the ttle of a brief paper privately printed for the author. 
It is not a review of Mr Maler's work, but a discussion, in the author's 
usual convincing style, of the numeral series and calendar dates in the 
inscriptions discovered by this explorer, chiefly at Piedras Negras. As 
Mr Bowditch is always careful to distinguish between those interpre- 
tations of glyphsin which he has full reliance, and those in regard to 
which there may be doubt, his conclusions may be accepted with con- 
fidence, 

He follows Goodman's method of stating. series, but introduces a 
new method of designating the years, surrounding the year number with 
& circle im the text. (As this is somewhat inconvenient in printing, 
why not simply insert the word “ year,” it being understood that Good- 
man's numbers are referred to?) 

One criticism which I would make, is the use of the Maya word 
4in for“ day." I see no reason why it would not be as well to use the 
word “day,” which is understood by all readers, Nor do IL see any 
good reason for adopting Seler's suggestion of wima/ for " month," or 
the soday period, as ít was in. fact. the month of the Maya calendar, 
notwithstanding Seler's contention to the contrary. | 

The importance of Mr Bowditch's paper is found in the fact that it 
clearly demonstrates that the same calendar system was used at Piedras 
Negras as at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and Tikal; and also, if the 
time series of the inscriptions have any chronological significance, as 
seems probable, that the structures now in ruins pertain substantially 
to the sane era. 
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It is to be hoped that further investigation will be made of the rnins 
of Yucatan in order to discover inscriptions from which the calendar 
system in that section can be determined with certainty. 

Cyrus THOMAS, 


Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California. By ROLAND 
B. Dixos. The Huntington California Expedition. Bull, Am. 
Mus. Nat. History, Vol xvi, Pt. 1, New York: 1902. 25 pp, 
37 pl. | 

This excellent monograph is devoted to markings on Рото 

(Kulanapan), Maidu (Pujunan), Pit River (Palaihnihan), Wintun 

(Copehan), Moquelumnan, and Yanan basketry, and supplements the 

author's paper in the Amhropologist (к, 8, vol. t, pp. 266-276), Three 

type areas are characterized; Vorthwestern, including Hupa (Athapas- 
can), Kurok (Quoratean), Yurok (Weitspekan), and perhaps Shasta 

(Sastean); Mertheasiern, including Modoc and Klamath (Lutuamian), 

Shasta (7), Pit River (Palaihnthan), Yana (7), Wintun: (Copehan), and 

Maidu (Pujunan); Pomo type, confined apparently to this family {(Eul- 

anapan). The designs of the Wintun are empty spool, leaves strung, 

deer excrement, “pulled around,” stripes, cross. waves, arrowpoints, 
bent elbow, fish-tail, water snake, rattlesnake, wolf's сус, Aying geese, 
bears foot, skunk's nose, and lizard. Moquelumnan and Maidu dé- 

Signs are eye, quail tip, deer excrement, rattlesnake. and water snake, 

The Nozi or Yanan gives wolf's eye and hotse. Pomo designs are 

arrowpoint, crossing tracks, zigzag, quail tip, fish-net meshes, crow 

tracks, red mountains, buckeye tree, spotted fawn, grasshopper leg, and 
leaf. Mr Dixon notices that there are instances in which members of 
different stocks have similar designs: if all the designs be tabulated 
without reference to the meanings, there are few coincidences. Only 
the arrowpoint, linked paralielograms, crossing trails, quail tip, feather, 
and hourglass figure may be found in all the stocks, There are, also, 
as might be expected, identities between contiguous stocks.. All defini- 
tive conclusions as to type areas and relationships-must wait for fuller 

material. Mr Dixon brings into comparison with the Maidu designs à 

few from the Lake region of Africa to show how they may have arisen 

independently. ‘The closing portion of the paper discusses the pur- 
pose of the basketry designs: partly decorative, partly realistic, 

Whether the realistic symbols are abstract or concrete in any case is 

not discussed, The author concludes wisely, in the case of similarities 

in designs from tribe to tri be, that with simpler ones they may be either 
onginal or borrowed, and that with the more complicated the certainty 
of borrowing increases with identity of numerous details. 

O. T, Mason. 
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Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit. Language, as: Spoken by the 
Кито оў the Western Coast of Alaska, By Francis BARNUM, 
S.J. Boston: Ginn & Co,, tgor, xxv + 347 рр. 8°. 


Among the aboriginal languages of. North America. scarcely one is 
richer in grammatic forms than the Eskimo. — In this language but little 
distinction is made between the noun and the verb; that which we call 
the verb in Eskimo is inflected like a noun and comes nearest to the 
participle of Aryan languages, the subject pronoun preceding it. being 
not a predicative but a possessive term, Thus, tikip kat, “we have 
arrived,” in Greenland Eskimo, ia literally “our having arrived,” 
From almost every Eskimo noun one or more verbs can be formed by 
appending yerbifying suffixes. 

Although spoken throughout a vast territory, the Eskimo dialects do 
not differ extremely among themselves, although the contrary might be 
assumed from the great distances which separate them, The syntax is 
based on the possessive idea and not on the predicative as with us; the 
subjective and the objective cases (of the direct object) differ but little 
one from the other, but the cases referring to space (locative) are well 
defined and numerous, for we have the localis in -me, the ablative in 
-mif, the vialis or prosecutive in -4a/, the terminalis m -mw/, the modalis 
in -wih and the comparative in uf, Besides these cases the nominal 
inflection has a genitive. All this refers to the Greenland dialect, 
whereas in the Tununa the case suffixes are somewhat different, Con- 
sidering that these endings differ for the plural, again for the dual, and 
again for the transitive or objective form and for the intransitive, it may 
truly be said that these Eskimo dialects are well provided with cases. 

The Tununa dislect of Eskimo, to which the following data refer, is 
the subject of the work of Father Barnum, who-resided as a missionary 
for eight years on Nelson island, opposite Nunivak, on the eastern or 
Alaskan coast of Bering sea, Father Barnum uses an alphabet of fii- 
teen vowels, three diphthongs, and seventy-one consonants for the 
purpose of transcribing the Eskimo, and with four or five exceptions 
these cighty-nine sounds seem to be readily pronounceable by us. The 
alphabet is in part Father Barnum's own invention, but he states that 
he would have used that of ihe Bureau of American Ethnology had it 
reached him in time. The consonants do not oceur in profusion, and 
in the spoken sentence they are perfectly balanced by the vowels; 
therefore this northern dialect is rather soft and smooth, und in every 
respect is more musical than the Tinné or Athapascan dialects of the 
Canadian interior; indeed, it ig even more pleasing to the ear than 
English. 
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To record all the forms of verbal inflection in any Eskimo dialect ts 
a herculean task; but Father Barnum accomplished it, although not 
entirely to his satisfaction, His list of verbal modes (that is, adverbial 
or other elements modifying, specializing, or determining the function of 
the verb and of nouns derived from the verb), is another noteworthy 
accomplishment, But we become familiar with the very life of the 
idiom when we read the native stories with their translations and the 
compiler’s commentary where personified animals are introduced. The 
vocabulary, comprising five thousand or more words, appears in syllab- 
icated form, with the emphasis noted on each vocable, 

In Tununa there is no distinction between masculine and feminine 
gender im the pronoun, noun, or verb. Reduplication of the radical 
syllable, the great root-builder in other aboriginal American languages, 
is not known in Tununa, which also does not have any prefixes or in- 
fixes to the root, suffixion being the only means of "developing " the 
radix. Emphasis has a tendency to keep itself in the middle of the 
longer words, though accentuation of the first syllable is not unusual. 
The numeral system ts quinary-vigesimal, 

A. 8. GATSCHET. 


Votas d'um pac at creangas. BERSNADINO MACHADO, Coimbra: Im- 
prensa da Universadade, 1901, Бі: рр. 


These " Notes of a Father" are written in pleasing style with epi- 
grammatic comments on the adult phenomena corresponding to the 
facts and fancies of childhood. They are imbued with the true scien- 
tific and democratic spirit, The author is professor of anthropology in 
the University of. Coimbra, Portugal, and one of the best known edu- 
cators and men of science in southern Europe, He has also been a 
cabinet minister, and his knowledge of political life adds to the wit and 
wisdom of the book, which is well worth reading for its genial humanity , 
alone, quite apart from its contributions to the study of the child. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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коку rupe) Se Sur la aie rah 
cans muse phon que 
ia Societe учет agen (Ball. et 
Mém. Soc, d'Anthrop. de Puris, тоот, 
ет m deem) Account ob the 
engin and t o[ the l'hono- 
олчу Mesh Mf the nf e 
ety. ihe foundation of 
ioe! Dr Azoulay, was 


Стан May 4, 1000, The сыге» | 


and imp ectiom of technique are 
noted,  Phonograme of mo fewer than 
70 languages, infects, and patois have 
now been collected. | Amnng Қарулы 
mens recorded are African war-so 

an Avar recitation from the Koren, 
death-wail of the women of Queled- 
Nail, the beginning of the Kalevala in 
Finnish, & Syrian recmciliation-song, 
tic. "These recorde beh to what 
Dr Azoulay calls “the T eih- 
negraphy,” 


Gray (J.) Cephalometric instruments 
and one (jour, Ambrop. 
С: ит 1, XXXI, It 1-115.) 
n (with directions 
eia to ы of airh and cephalo- 
pla devised by the author, 7 
ni is on the ed Ton e the 
first kind of cer ph on the pen: 
ciple AM река chain, the sneer 
ш contact plates are are pressed 
aghiunt tlie head ty гаа] pistons actu. 
ated hy compressed am," The тен 
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showing the — in question 
amd aluo "cephalograms;" or outlines 
ol the contour j the beat obtained = 
them. Says the author of his in 
gations; *" The results, . show 
а considerable еланга between 
pos of the same people and 
: іш." 


Gy. | Der Transport und dis Aufrichtung 
schwerer Körper in vorgeschichtlicher 
“elt, (Globus, Mrnschwe., (901, LXXX, 





192-193.) Brief resume, with 4 text- | 
r53 





figures, of Watkins article in the Smith- 
onian Keport for 1895, 


Klaatsch н, 1 Ueber са Даярғарыта 


chen Merkmale 


deutschen бек. 1. Anir., 
gh. ua Yi pati Mea 
iscusses the upright e 

and foot, ес. 4 the theses 
maintained by Dr KI are the fol. 
lowing > The human hand is not the 
tranelormed: fore-Iimb of & quadruped, 
but a primitive inheritance from the 
commen ancestry oi man aml the mam- 
màis; ibe common ancestry of the 
mammals anil a had ? : Ікетесі 

positiom,—the majority of the mum- 
tials have Nerme quadrupeds; the 
human (owt is distinguished from the 


strengthening of. the first toc to a great 
eh ; | secondary 
toe; the climbing-mechaniem the 
ancestor of man, a8 contrasted with 
that of the anthrepokds, is one for ae 
cending singh trees, not for climbing 
and moving from ch to branch in 
the thick forest, etc. "This paper er should 
bg read in connection with that of 
Schoetenanch. 


b ([. H. F. üGechirmnwág- 
gen. (Momtischr. f, Psychiatrie. u, 
Қана; Belin, 1001, Х. 212-213.) 
Gives the body-weight, height, brain- 
t. propottiomite weight af brain 
to body, of Із жетнеріМегі irom Java, 
two Mere from. Borneo, two Semis- 
pithi from. Borneo, a. ұйым and 
an Örang-utang irom Borneo, a Corro- 
pibhrcut from аха, а нгы палит 
and a Topai jorawica from Java, and 
а Сики оок from Ceram: The 
percentage of brain-welght. to. body- 
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коен С.) ‘La femme 4 travers | 


les dyes. (Kev. de l'École d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1998, X, 73-290.) Under the 
followin headings the author discusses 
the condition of woman past, present, 
and future : Before woman, the primary 
clama and their influence, the formia- 
tion of the "feminine" type, female 
subjection in marriage and. t. с ror 
womans mentality, the future 
woman, Тіс Ғ/дбеаш/Ағаһыз QU фе 
frit man and the ч monkey at ane 
and the same timg j was so constituted 
physically and socially that the labors 
and duties of the sexes were noi ¥ 
divergent, and woman zs such did not 


yet exist, With the development of | 


the clan and the spread of war * the 
weaker per eth РЕ һу becoming 
net * hue: : MM This 
гоц папу development 
eof a real “‘feminine type,” and На 
reduction to the one career of mar- 
riage, Since all but the most primitive 
times mn s more or less 
oppressed and exploited by man,— 
turns Least of «жеее йе, minor, 
ر ا‎ cai rg af a 
asi Bur dis sigh 
future. ت‎ with. пап in 4d оное 
+ the family,. society, are 
abundant and unmistakable Then a 
nataral equilibrium will be created and 
together men amd women will transform 


social institutions, without woman þe- | 


coming Jest woman, while man will 
become muore human. Ent there will 
always be a few * feminine men" and 
n few " maseulite wómes," И ето. 
lation concermá itwell with the mutual 
relations of the men anil women of. the 
гез! sort. 


Lovett (E.) The ancient and modern 
game of astrugalk— (Folk.Lore, Lon- 
don, 1957, XL, 280—2953.] „Treats af the 
gimè 5 ^ knuckle-hores," ancient and 
modern, the materials used, the rules, 
terms, Mor ee |n. etc. Details 
are given o пен," па ра іп 
Eds kenickle-bane а» Deben in 
Switzerland, " snotis /" a& played in Der- 
uyire, “u knuckiedowns " ал played 
Essex, '"dahbers," as played in 
Backs The Gujerati game of есейе йо, 
layed with tamarind seeds, is жәй 
the nearest Titian analogue of 

" ' knückle-bone." In Switzerland, '* we 
get à king, queen, jack (or knave), and 
pawns—a remarkahle mixture of cards, 
ches, and astragali," while in Ger- 
many are to be found "the most prosaic 
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and uninteresting machine-made ша- 
terials for this ancient game” 


Lumbroso (А) Мое sul numero n 
(Arch. p, 1, Stad, 4L Trad. - 
Palermo, 190r, XX, 46-47.) 
notes on auperalitioma concerning the 
trimer ны; Cites opinions af 
Hugo and М. Deschanel, the French 
par cliamentaran. 


Mendenhall (T. C.) A mechanical solw- 
tion of a literary problem, (Pop Sel 
Мо, М; Ұ., 1001, LX, 47-105. i n 
attenrpt to identify authorship by 
of the relative { пыр ie al use of 
words of dierent eng” m 


reference. tà. the. Bacon 

"theory," ‘The curves eed. tee 
Shakespeare and Bacon show же Қа 
dinary dilferences," those for Beau- 
mont aud Fletcher resemble сіюнеіу 
Shakespeare's, while those of Marlowe 
are almost the same аз Мін. 


von Negelein (1.) Das Pferd in 
Таны Беталды (Globus, Rauch, i 
То, Ххх, 201-204.) General ac- 
count, with nimernus references ta lit-- 
erature, of the horse in. folk-medicine, 
Among the topics considered nie curs- 
tive power of the body, hesd, flesh, 
milk, excreta, hoof, tall, hair, сіс. соте 
paniamhig with the hare, etc The 
excreta of the horse have an. imp | 
rile in Teutonic MEE 
hair also has a wide field of supersi- 
tion. The skull of the borse is Hke- 
wise the center of ae fotk-beliefs. 


— [we Reise der Seele ims Jenseits, 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. i Volkskunde, Berlin, 
1901, Xt, 263-271.) This third section 
treats of *' attempts to hinder the return 
of the soul.” ‘Treatment of the corpse, 
arrangement of ihe house and contenta, 
obliterating, blocking. etc. the path 
ae which кесе was carried, tying 

сограе' 3 feet together, 1 
ocr, pa ing the corpse tire ЖАКЕ 
mare in the wall or roof and 
closed os ate some of the Baska em- 
ployed. 


Peet(S. D.) Age and distribution of 
the Normen (Amer. S nı Chi- 
саво, ют, ХХПІ, 20917-3 
discussion, with many lusteations, al 
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Peet (5. D.) Religious Influence on an- 
cient art and architecture. (Ibid, 33o- 
51.) Treats ina 

сакс, Hab e nand | п 
pyramids, Persian aces; vgian 

ibd, rock-eut temples, etc, of India 

und Malaysia. 


Poteat (W, L.) Lacretius and the evo- 
lution ies, | (Pop. Sei. Ma, N. Y., 

1901, LX, 166-173.) The author dotes 
among other things Lucretius" '' repre- 
sentation of childhood ar the first hu- 
manising influence, the origin and 
growth of language, ret beliefs 
nni social order, the development of 
industries and ol art, until the poel him- 
self appears * to сот п the deeds of 


men tó verse." " 


Ranke(]. Ueber den Zwischenkieler. 
(Corrbl, d. deutschen Gee, f. Anthr.. 
Miinchen, 1901, XXXI, 66-102.) Dis 
cusses, with Ft text Ggures, the inter- 
тах Шату Бове und its occurrence [n 
the lower animatè, the anthropoids, and 
тап. The conchision arrived at is that 
“the double intermaal lary bone belongs 
to the general atrocture of the. verte- 
brate (mammalian esp 


man doitse ponents reach 
s mure dnm th Fdualitation." 


Schuchardt (H.) Siche und sage; 
Sichelund Dolch. | (Globus, Brmchwg., 


Ig, LXXX. Ereta . 204-209.) inm 
this interesting valuable articia 
(with зї text-h I Dr Schnchardt 


discusses [roma an атар and 
linguistic standpoint the sicble, saw, міні 
in ancient and modern times, 
their names in the various European 
languages, tte, As the toothed mekle 
is related lû tbe siw, so ha the amooth 
sickle to the knife, and the 1001 pe 
over mto al! sorts of sickIe-like w 5, 
from the very curved affair of the Abys- 
кишап to the yalaghan, The author 
considers the lamily al e 
to which Engliih асрет helon 
all derived from dec оса," uc 
sword," from whose diminutive басыйыу, 
A larger number of Romance words 
have also sprung. 


eral way, with ie | 
Thomas (A. C.) M 


iyj skulls, biî | 
only among DE lowest wt mammals andin | 


brews, Today "the center of manm- 
drake раина appear to be Asia 
Minor." 


Mythology : а short 
presentation of. the aubject. ([bid., 
116-3159.) Among. “other things the 
author believes tbar = the New Varld 

hs exablish a visit o£ one or two 
white men at some very carly date, 


these men coming prevuniably to teach 
the Christian religion," and that ** there 
is some connection between the Bible 
and mythology." 


Thorndike (E. L.) “The evalution. el 


m human intellect. (Pop. Sci, Ma,, 
М, Ұ,, 1901, 1Х, 58-04.) Author con- 
chides in thh general discussion that 
man's intellect ts ‘a simple though 
extended variation from ithe general 
animal sort, preesaged by the similar 
variation in Ihe case of the monkeys.” 
The mind of man, therefore, leads 
among the minds of ‘animals, ** not 34 а 
demigal from another Асы but as à 
king from the same race.” The mem- 
tality of monkeys and children la briefly 
relerred to, 


Tissié (P.) La science du geste. (Rev. 


Scient.. Patis, got, 4°5., EVI, 389- 
збо.) Discusses the relations between 
cerehration and nousculation in man, 
physical education, ete. — Dr Ting 
maintains thai ihe “emotion of art,’ 

and not the excitation of combat " 

should be the n af physica 
edacation, which i4 not an etic 
means but a philosophic end. 


Текелі iN.) vf E Piéron. Le теғе 


tique dans les croyances et les 
tmi ado voir peuples e ur (Bull. 
ct Mem. Soe, Py trt vl See. iot, 
үз я, HH, 704-305.) An altcempi û 
résomeing in general fashion our knowl. 

about the dream in primitive re- 
lon anil folk-thought, with special 
reference toltsmyaticaleide, Examples 
of the beliefs of savages in all quarters 
pinbe are cited, The &vihors 
consider thar ‘* " elle i. in р стеб 
value of dreams inheren firat 
manifestations of the cei mind i 
uus of the most important factors in the 


Starr (F.) Notes upon the mandrake. mental condition of the races of man, 





(Amer, MSS Chicago, 1901, XXiii, the beginning and through the ages.” 
259-2653.) "reati of au йоне соп» | 

cerning the mandrake ani its virtues, | — Сонмен à x riga ҰЗ 
e pkg Emre N oE a O children, 


Germans, КУПИ, Slavs, Chinese, He- adulta, and aged! persons, suffering {тот 
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Vaschhle—Conti nurs. 
inflimimatory or infcctlous troubles of 
rexpimition, eireulation, etc. No real 
correlation between gravity of "em 
tots and acuity gf dreama could he 
made out. 


Virchow iR.) Ueber den prihbistorischen 
M | uml über die Grenzen zwi- 
scheu Species und Varietit, (Сотты, 
d. deutschen Ges, f. Anthr., München, 
1001, XXXIN 1.) Deals chiefly 

with the pedis iie ol the Neauder- 
thal skull the craniology of the Ainos, 
Frisiana, eto. Dr Virchow warns against 
drawing revolutionary conclusions from 
individual characteristics. 


—— Die Markhohle in Mammuthkro- 
chen, (Ibid. 1708.) Brief note oti the 
hollow in the mammoth-hones; which 
зке пос seems tò bave been of arti. 
ficial origin, 


Voss Ah] Vorschláge zur práhistorische 
Ger Wien (Sitzgber. iL. anthrop. 

. 1900, 197-190.) v 

la for and ilescripiion: al 


шары ie distribution, material, Гита, 
nique, number, etc, of prehistoric 


—— Fragebogen zur Ermittelung und Be- 
schreibung der noch im Gebrauch ha- 
findlichen oder chemals gebriuchlichen 
Schiffafahrzenge cinfachster Bauart und 
Einrichtung. (Ibid, rog-202.) Ques- 
tionnaire on. boats of the simplest en 
now or formerly in use, 


Winter (H. L.) The cephalle: ind 
IN. Y. Univ. Rull, Мей, Sei, N. Y. 
tgal; i; arte) Genera] discussion 
with гена а 
males over 20 of British descent, Anthor 
thinks that. '* the insane, criminal. and 
' penropathic" tend to be more dolicho- 
cephalic than the race from which 
spring. und (hat "comparative datie 

ccephaly meas inferiority, while 
comparative brachycephaly fe the hall- 
mark of mental sperari" > abun that 


there i in. process a pest evolution | 
2 


toward brachyeenh all opinions 
finding large ШЫ Lack in certam 
quarters. 


Woodtuff (C. E.) ^a thropo 
іа гре рка) | 


Study. of the small brain od ci 

man anid its evolution. (Amer. Tourn. 
Insan., Baltimore, тоо, КҮШІ, 1-40.) 
An elaborate and ir ing 
(with tables and charts) of paleonto- 


measurements ol sgj 





logical, archeological, historical, socio. 
logical, cultural, somarological, 
onlogenctic and ractal, Ti 
other evidence in favor. of Қой 
that '" man's brain Revelapes by the 
laws of natural selection d ban. 
dress oj thousands of years, "Rt 
text ° variations іп each eue 
being the most. intelligent. 
cess must have c in cios Eu 
rope about 20,000 tó 40,000 years a. 
when the average iknll was nt its max 
mum. Since then civilization has made 
it more and more possihle far brains 
smaller than the average to be as ' fit" 
for survival as the larger, so that tivi- 
lization gradually checks further evolu- 
tien of brain growth ne ya it by 
greater and greater surviving 
variations. Hence, for the last 20,000 
ген the average size ane 
EI are getting 
rom the a 2d the т civili- 
nation laste (he pot ente that 
we will find larger brains than have 
ever existed before, and an increasing 
nuribet of a specimens below Do و‎ 
af the present lrwest and smallest 
skulled races. The change to modern 
Тарым has sip Be сошгъё, iò ans 
Al appreciable dificrences may have 
not occorred until the last 2,000 years,” 
Dr Woodraf also holds that не мос de- 
veloped in the north where the үнүң 
and gradual approach af the lo 
of the glacial period foond him a ight 
Intelligent animal, who, as it r 
became a brainy man, Present civill- 
zation results from ihe [act that calture 
fret anne in the sooth, whither the eat- 
liest men migrates from the north and 
yore ‘evolution took the direction of 
істі specialization.” Then “the 
ated bigger and brainier man of the 
north , |, evolved their own civi- 
lization . . . and, when they re- 
ceived some hints [rom the arith, 
carried Civilization to its nt 
tian," Prii made | 
сенин brain. Іп йы poit-p plio- 
се а È evolution of train took 
За ** misaing ы | disap- 
мы rly cessation o process 
of ли ection vate the  brateriest 
een эг a Prae hare he af 
agul zia: are 
Барі (отттегі! | карз» 
wathward were the earliest to develop 
civilization and the earliest tu become 
"fixed." Hence only the Teutonic and 
the Mediterranean long-hoaded races 
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Woodnil—(Ceannned, 
have survived best and developed. best 
—the former now rules the world, Ив 
role is due to the fact that ‘it came latest 
me Du М aped iped the 
vant ita prexiecessats 
have dose, Modern specialium: i» the 
resuit af selection oí variatlans and not 
of acquired inndilications, and explains 
шапу рагиїохев іп modern life, Van- 
ation fallowed migration from the north, 
uml the rate of movement in these suc- 
cessíul migrations must have been Ux 
Mow, for "rapid. к күөл are f 
lowed by extinction, Шеге EE M 


sucl process as acclimatiza 
lower races are eifectuall а vut 
of real competition with the higher. 


EUROPE 


Amalfi (G.) Novelluzze raccolte in Te- 
Bo, Prov. di Salerno, (Arch. p. L 
strud. d. Trad. Pop, Palermo, rgot, 
XX, 34-45.) Num 
tales from Tegiano in Salerny, with 
notes aa indications of parallels else- 


where. 

Anutschin (D. N.) Egone mm 
горок Uo: R nss- 
lands. (Globus, 





1901, 
іххх, 5407455, 3 1-378) 255) i ad 
lent гез 
Dictio After a гіс! сн 
corel the И Айн topic. are 
picea of hair d eroe 
ica d eyes, 
craniology, Ruslan and central — 
ethnology, brain-we 
pensive home ol 
sans seems to have bem 1 in (ұшық Әлі 
ern Russia, and by the time they 


began the colonization of Lr 
ап аны sant were ee 


anri with the Tur Lar tems TRA 
and Gothic peoples in the 

has had different results from ا‎ ih 
the ПІ Finnish f of the north. 
Both by race-contact and by conditions 
of environment the differences bi 


more prominent the cheek-bones, 
—itt he Tramshaikal rarstaikal region one can see 


а аан 


6-19 of folk- 





T37 


ution in stature is characteristic of the 
Slavonic es (over und above raot- 
mixture) | evident, —the extremes are 
the '* Little Russians" and the Poles. 
The difference in stature in favor of 
urban population docs not hold for all 
the large cities (r. ¢.. Warsaw). The 
recruit measurements for 1874-1855 
seem to indicate in European Кивзіл а 
retrogression in stature, but its exact 
nature is not vet apparent. In Russia 
brunetticm increases toward the south 
aid east, In early prehistoric times 
dolichocephaly was the rule in Russia, 
but a brach соино element appears 
turing the Stone Age. Since then the 
population of Kassia his been much 
mixed with western European, western 
anil central Asiatic elementa, 
lung heads and short- heads. The 
ies of the brains of the various 
races of Russia mdicate that ibe aver- 
brain-weight of the Slavonic pu 
es is somewhat less than that of the 
non-Slavonic. 


Arenaprimo(G.) Dal giovedi al venerdi 
i Tra. € Ea p. L eee 
^ Palermo, toot, XX 
tat.) ҚЫРЫ ыны the ceremonies 
o[ Holy Thursday MEAE in Messina, 
Besides several briefer songs the tert of 
the Mrrentca song is given. 


Bacher (J.) Von dem deutschen Grenz- 

Lusin im wülschen Sndtirol. 

[2 ischr. d. Ver. it М зрте Berlin, 

tgot, Xt, 200- continuation 

of Hacer ber's article por the dialect text 

and German i af 7 hrief 
folk-iales. 


Bakowski (K.) O downych mbawach 
коне MIT. (Wists, 
Warsawa, 190r, XV, 285-302,) Treats 
of the amusements formerly im use 

the trade-gallds ol. Cracow, from 
the the 154 century down, 


Balladoro (^.) lmpronte marav 
in tata. (atch, 5 1. Stud. d. md. 
Pop, Раһеғам, 1904, Хх. 45-30.) 
Nambers cxvill-caxrv of °" im- 
inta" in various parts of Taly,— 
vi, ШМінхінішпей моца, woman 


ая to stone, etc. 
Berg Skolpojks- ock acm ERE: 
t La ен, Stockholm, * 


XVII, NO, VII, Ss A- vocal lary 
af schoolboys’ and students’ slang from 
varons al Norway aml Sweden. 
It ls interesting to meet in this rather 
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Berg—Continseed. | of the 17th century, of. the source and 
extensive (two columns dis the e pee) ramificstions of a Danish tale of e of ^ the 
wordlist tie following : uick- origin of ion bed women.” wep kin) 
name fora big, stout fee the is akin to 
кола! Jumbo." found in tine Orient atthe weakens 
Bericht über die im Jahre t900 in and wickedness and her 


Teich durchgeführten Arbeiten, 
(Sitzgber, iL aathrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1901, 29-30.) Reports (in brief) on 
archeukogicai activity in varius regimi 


of Amina during 1 by Straberger 
(Upper Austria tter (Halba 
Tenny (Vorarl Prank Carin | 
de Marchesetti i reste und littoral 


Hovorka (Daimatis, etc.), Cermák and 


Zelizko (Bohemia), Rzehak and Blansko 
(Moravia), Kaind! (Bukowina), 


Bertholot(M.) Sar une lampe prehie 
torwjue trouvée dans |a grotte de 3 
Мошһе, (С, R. Acad. d, Sci., Pari 

1001, Схххп, 060.) From the a 
amination of the substance casting the 
inside of the stone lamp discovered by 


М. Riviére in the prehistoric station of | 


La Mouthe, the author concludes that 
(he materia! used for iba was of 
animal origin, mllow or 


Bervi (N. V.) O brake инь 
liteheskich a r 


teorîk i eet | Kus ыр 

Zhur., Mor ма, 1901, П, Мо 1, n. 
72.) Treats of the theory of probá- 

бану in anthropology. 

Bioch (А.) 





L'homme  préhist 


Waprés Buffon, (Bull, et Mem. үзе 


d'Anthrop. de Paris, 
fons ors 


, Igor, V" EL OH, 
aes mien cites from Bul- 

‘Sappleme " tà his "^ Natural 
о 5 description af prehistoric 
ичсен volume iî 
pu in 1778. Baflon * description 
relates only to the Stone Age ** hut tells 
mort about it than the authors who 
preceded him.” 


E Jalan E. K.) 
хуи (Mitth.d. anthrop, 
Ges in "a юп, ххх, 213-2 

Brief account, with test of p a 
tions, of four remedies “Нн 

plague from a атына қаш “ 
1701 prewe im the Museum Fran- 
inum ai Lim; in Upper 









Austria. 

Bolte (J. ae A қоласын Märchen von 
Petrus und dem Ursprünge der basen 
Weiber. Zuhr d, Ver. f. Volke. 
kunde, B 


taj 1901, XI, 222-262.) D 
cussion, with résumé E tah tee 


| Camelat (M.) 


uein wis | Capitan it) La in 


Vier Pestmittel des | 


origin (by RM etc.) irom 
the lower animals, Іп some of the 
tales Jesus, St Peter, etc 


4, figure as the 
тІтапміаттпегя. на | 


Breial(H,) 5- Capitan (L.). 
СаШапо ((.) 


Zur БОТИ ТЕРЕ | 
alten nicdertsterreichischen Wohn- 
hauses, (Sitagber. d, каар Ges. in 
Wien, 1900, 0$-215.) An 
account, with 20 а, of the 
Lower Austrian dwelling-honse. The 
oldest hause-form, material (scone and 
woo), ornamentation amd ornament- 
mair, favorite colora house-inacrip. 
tions, old dress, eic. are treated 
more or bees detail, The oldest form. 
of the howe in this region (outside of 
that revealed by the prehistorie ^* hut. 
ume”) is a ‘simple. fous-cornered 
wooden structure, which remained the 
MO one until stene-hullding was in-- 
eet the Romans (and fora long 
time atur at seu stone house wis one» 
lesides Hnes i тіс 
лене the стает тәй; include. 
fi, noon, stars, heart, 
“екеуді, eic. The’ gabileanan “ls 


alus interesting, as als are the 
bum mri. 


Contes d'animaux du 
Lavedan, (Mélusine, Puris, rool. X 
311-212, 258-259, 230-233.) Not vi- 
tx of animal-tales from Lavedan. 


ille de F 
D: Rev, de l'École d'Anthr. de 
got, X. 291-398.) Describes, 
with t6 text-figures, the finds made at 
Frignicourt in г88б--а of a 
female skull, w. female mmens, and a 
male femur; & necklace of abel! beads, 
shell bracelets, perforated pieces of 
shell, rings of shell, etc.; implements 


Of Aint and bone author attrib- 
utes considerable importance to this 
discovery. 


—— Les alluvions quaternsires des én- 


ram бүгілген (bid, 
pes қ 
and remains of [ee 

БЕ o alluvia about Faris, 
The is at Lewvallo, Vitry, Ivry, 
Chelle etc., are briefly discussed. 


350.) 
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CR ).? Breuil(H;) Une nouvelle 


vec parois praveées à L posue | 
pulolithique (c. ^. Асай, d, Sch. 
ыш, Sar, CXXXI, 475-480.) Нпеі 
of the pictagraphs of the 
Combarelles o near the el 
"^ station " of Eyzies, Dordogne. 
article and the next are reprinted in іл 


Rev. dẹ l » d'Anthr. de - laris 
(тот, Mi, 921-925) in all EE fires 
ol entire animals were noted, besides 
бай € and a number of other parts. 

st numbers are those of 
quide, kbe, and mamumoths, The 


find ia very important, 





ol Font-de-Gaume, - 
from the cavern of ыды ы 
have neither the energy пот the s 
ol the Ggores of Combarelles, The 
timber same 77, almost all 

Among them are some pw li 2 lhasa 
on the pebbles of Mas-d' Ary 


Carmi (Maria), ТЇ dramma deila pas- 
sone ad Oberammergau. (Arch. р. 1. 
Stad. d, Trad, Pop, Palermo, 1001, 

XX, 88-95.) Second section of article 
dealing with the Passion Play at Ob- 
eram au, Deila with the history 
of the subject, Tiis worth noting here 
that Wetzstein'’s bibliography the 
Oberammergau Passion [lay enumer- 
ates some 200 German, r4 English, and 


5 French works, all belongin to the | 


иһ century, The great publie- in- 
terest in this Passion Play dates only 


from 1330. 
Chamberlain (A. F.) Domestic snimals | 
of the lake-dwellers, (Amer, Antiq., 


Chicago, 190T, XX!li, 268-270, 
simis, afler Studer etc., the Аы Асы 
of domestic snimali among the lako- 
dwellers of western Switserland from 
the carlient Stone Age to the Roman 


Colson (O,) La sabhut et le» danses, 
Orion. Liége, tgor, 1X, 162-177.) 
mecount of the "" asbbarh " 
ind dances of the witches according to 
jakian folk-thoaght. Places of mert- 


а Poem ENS. incantations, = 
nel e considered. 


E BEI (Ibil, 
haga dn А len for the 
p encourge- 


Сехри (F: C} Th 


Ermanlt (E.) 





—— La magie dans la sorcellerie. (Thid., 


190-208.) Trens of magic in witch- 
стай: procedures for injar- 
ing ae influencing people, mayic-books, 

tarian mapic, magic tricks, meia- 
morphoses, etc. Very int are 
some af the Walloon eee 


. pt 
the ancient жемеші. (Folic Lore. 
London, тоот, хп, 293-302.) Gives 
the English translation of the Epistle of 
IN letina to George Sabine ** Aboat 

the Religion and Sacrifices of the An- 
cient Prussians,” written about 1553, 
and ublished im 1583 Barnardus 
d' rus [n his collection of exsays 
*: About the religion, sacrifices, wed. 
dng and funeral rites of the Russians, 


ез сез, 
it-worship, marriage and treatment 
of women, funeral meal, etc. The 
Euthenian text of a briel drinking soeg 
is given at page 300, 


troglodyte 


қан ee d' 
AEN Lire ae 1901, 


Dinh. ) Beef aie a ras at 
an 

Enpi jt cavern (whence aT famous 

was formerly known á Trou 


Cabeur, named, as +ò many of these 


caves are, after some Inhabit- 
ant. The cranium od by the Haron 
Е Law іп 1897 in "the Trou Pn 


cones, orm, from 
samt place as “the Engis skall." 
Dictons èt proverbes 
bretons, (Meélusine, Paris, сог, X, 


212-211, 8, 255-:60. Aow- 
Hfritirr of of Breton proverts anid pro- 
werbial locutions, With explanatory 
notes, etc. 


Feilb (н: 2,2) рес Аы Hilck іш 


ıer U (Ziichr, 
d. Ver. аше. 001, 
) Details ‘concerning the 


ХІ, bea 

‘evil eye “in Norse tradition. Among 
the topics considered are: Таста іе 
"evil е possession, mcr uieition, 
eic., al d eye; witches and the 
"evil eve"; look of a doad man's 
ese ; Bjarmi, etc. animals 
with “evil eye’ ; imagina ry creatures 
and monsters with ‘ evil eye: effect 
of '*evil eye" on domestic ‘labors, 
household works, ete. ; effect of "evil 
eye” on inanimate objects ; preceutiona 
and devices mat the “evil eye" ; 
cures for “evil eve.” The author 
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Feilberg—Contiawrd, 
seems inclined to believe that the folk- 
belief in the ™ evil eye" has behind it 
zome truth of fact. Cases like [beens 
"Fraen [r& Havet” may bave origi- 
nated soch beliefs among primitive 
peoples. 

Gaidoz (H.) Un wieux rite médical. | 

| (Melasing, Paris, 1901, X, 254-355.) 
Treats of “passing” a child, ‘ete, 
through a bole in a tree, a wall, ete. (aa 
a remedy for disease), in various parts 
of France. 


Gebhardt (A) Der Name der weisen 
Frau. (Globus. Brnschwg.. 1901, LXXX, 
312-313.) The anther seeks to bring 
the name of “die writer Fru” into 
relation with the 0. H. we, 
punishment,” 


Сегіз (№. В.) А Henlordshire 5t 
George. (Folk.Lore, London, Igor, 
X1, 303-302.) Briel account ol leg- 
еті» relating to a local dragun-ilaver 
ithe story may daie, the author thin 
a prehistoric times] said to be com- 

orate) by a» monument in the 
дані al Brent Pelham, 


кошо Кашын (K) Пит 
diluvinler Mensch eie in Km- 
tien. (Sizpber d. amhrop, Ges in 
Wien, 1900, 203] Hre account of 
investigations at Krapiua in Croatia in 
July. тоо. СН the human remains 
incovered af this palealithic deposit, 
me mont important wete a fragment of 
the frontal bone, several pieces of the 
suprnorbital ridges, cte., belonging to 
10 individuals, The Rt бырға- 
orbital ridges the aut т regane -asa 
pen тегі character of ' dilovial man," 
minging him near to the anthropoidx, 


Grateful Fréjus, (Folk-Lore, London, 
ті. ХП, 707-216.) Account from: 
тағым Sources ol tbe stopping of the 
рї зе at Fréjus in Provence by St 
Francis de Paul asd the ceremonies 
still hehl to celehrnte the event by the 
townspeople. 


Grip (E) Skuttunge- ock Нілггін 
mal, (Svenska Landmilen, Stockholm, 
1960, Eun хо, 11, 1-87.) Dialect 
texts of 7) 29 інгі folktales Noe Skat- 
inne (Hálinge d and и) 
from th ОҢ; Wklinge ge parih (Моғивйа 
district) wit Hterary У swedish text on 
opposite pages, 

Н. & E. Folkminnen. (Seneska Land- 
mien, Stockhulm, 1900, tX, WO, f, 


71) Coudewel tn lie uf 
m ie 16) A collection of folk 


vice, ete. The folk-text ix given in 
phonetic transcription with the literary 
Swedish version ot the opposite pages. 


(E. T.) Les débuts de l'anthro- 
Нару ең France. (Kex. ү 
aris, 4* &, NXVL, 1901, 921-328.) This 

sketch of the. beginni a A 
ogy in France treats 

the Société des ORC теа до 
“Мете ің 1500, Ив members and 
their labors tili jts absorption in de 
Socks tt М ыр Те денеге іп e 
боси de ГАЇ hoe 
iie waa evên ا‎ and sim impor бе 
Sociite d'Ethnologie, founded in 1839, 
and extinct after a career of some ten 
years, 


Haufen (A) Das deutsche ұдайы 
auf die Flocht dea Кітірт Неінгісі 
von Polen. 14574. (Әисһт, 4. Ver. f. 
Volkskunde, Bertin, 1901. Xt, 286- 
Mica (with commenta uf the German 

tiric song on the fight of the Polish 
Kise Henry to France in 1574, from 
a leaflet of коки инак, 


Hein (W.) Ueber Fibeln and 

adeln mus Bronze vo Velew-st Veit, 
(Sitzgber. 4. pothesis: Ges. in Wien 

igoo, 188-289.) Treata, with ive text- 

res, of two fibule and three telles 

of the Hallstatt period from Velem-5t 

үө, " of which have horse-heada en 

сеп 


= Ueber Opfekrüte, (Ibid, 1901; 
20-22.) discussion, with 4 lext- 
леч, 4 ve nen iron, anil 


tres Kear са ise 


objects are Қы aà “ Birmütter” aiid 
are offered up by women. 


| Hertel (I  Aberglüiuhische Gehrduche 
sus dem Mittelalter, (Ztschr, d. Ver, 
ч Volkskande, Негііп, 1001, Х7, 272- 
79) Ешшвегмез (тот (жо Мітбе- 
n u$s; of the latter of ha pa 
century varinus Hone pr 
ite ni er T 
objects as ыны ape aN гүйз 
treatment of віск children, word- 
charms, | pes, sammal ani teme- 
poral Juck ani bad luck, first-doings, 
ndings, crosses, foretelling the fujure, 
epirits, etc. ‘The author remarks that, 
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Ee " bom 
in te o ever effort to root t 
эү дү of these eu tinus ideas 


and practices are still in use, жо 
rably are they interwoven with the life 
of the folk. 


Hikmet (D) ¢t Regnault {F}. 
eutiuques de Constantinople. (Ball, et et 
Mém, Soc. d'Anthr de Paris, 1901, 
Vee. IL 234-2404) General descrip 
Поп of eunncha and ewnuch-making т 
Constantinople, thelr social functions, 
etc, There are said to be some st- 
ü eunucha, mosit ol ak ing 

ne and Abyssinia, hav 

kidnapped in childhood. 
rine there wire many Circassian 
tunuchs. Тһе lon h performed 
at about tors year ol age and 90 $ 
аге sald to idie from the operation, but, 
a» a result, the price of cunuchs rises 


from 200 to 2,000 francs. “The article | 
re of the skele- | 
the 


i accompanied by a 
ton of a Cairo eunuch 
of the Lyons Medical Faculty, 


Hone M un Der сч Handel mit 
rl Europa ( 


1, ххх, 205-269, 
гөл, h 7 test-higm the od Roman 
commerce with "northern ot Hs 
A woe in its mast 


Museum 


өр pes ee arth, | 


tenturie& A.D. The article ls mainly 
concerned with Ihe bronze pails from 
Hemmoor, lately described or Willers. 


Hofer (M.) Krite ale Geblckmodel, 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
190, хі, 340-341.) Brief account, 

pa in text, of a tortoise-model 
(for baking things) from Bavaria. 


Ithen. (A.] Шет aus Zuger Volks- 

kunde, diet Anh. f. Volkakunde, 

Zürich, 1961, v, 232—236.) Brief items 

of folklore from Zug. “The resurgence 
of tattooing ls 


Kaindl (R. F.) башак. Hochseits- 
gelráuche in der Bukowina. и 
d. Ver. 1. Velkskunde, Berlin, 1 
Х1, 280-180.) Bedes giving the | 

an text with German translation 
of a ра of. songs np 10 
varons өзге of ithe weddii сете- 
monies as at ihe ùf 
Бісімнігіз nilla on the lover Quite: 
mest, the author describes the wedding 
among the natives of the Huzale village 
of Poaka,—the Huzubes are mountain- 
Ruthenians. 


iM, ANT, #, 15 TE. 





їбї 


---- ІНе Joden ің der Bukowina. 
(Globus, Lirnechwg., 1901, LXXX, 
133-137. 157-161.) General eu 
with two text- of the Jews 
in the ды » province of Buko- 
wini, ae Cae domes- 
tic tife, “weddings . rabbis zs 

holidays ج‎ festivals, 

judicial procedures, superstitions, ete, 

are considered, and ón page 160 is a 

liss of proverbs with translations into 

good German, besides a few riddles on 

101. The '* jargon " af the Jews 

of Bukowins has many Ruthenian 

elements, Roumanian lifloence is not 
bö grear. 

Kessler S3 pees und Schild 

einiger catachwel- 
а (schweiz, Arch. 
[. Volkskunde, Zürich, 19ot, v, 112- 
t15.) Notes on Manum Арийне m 
esxstern Switzerland, — Thurstuden, now 
Sounental, seemm to have | most 
made fun of, —its inhabitants werc said 
to have hot one shirt among them, 
which the firx-comer to the fountain 
where it wai hung overnight wore the 
next day. 


Кон (Or) Das nenentdeckie Steinsecit- 
Hockergmhicid топ Flomborn bei 
Worms: Eine ncuc Phase der neo 
lithi»cbes Cultur. (Corrbl. d. deut- 
&chen (ex. [, Anthr., München, rgor 
xxxi, gr-gb.) Alter some genera 
remarks bout the varieties of neolithic 
pottery and their ornamentation, the 
author gives an acecunt of the find at 
Flumborn near Worms, MEX AS 
being “the first great connected ceme- 
of the age ol. '' Spiralbandkera- 
mik," кыс ШЙ, of this sort hitherto 
ving been sporadic. 


Kues Marian) Glas czartowski. (Wisla, 
аса 1501, ХҮ. 354-356.) Brief 
account of the ''devil's stone" of 
Wielogary, 

y. Asociati Ten- 

Laborde T Pa | Маон тов = 

ques. e са ресе «Алі. ide 
фа, гт, X, 299-303.) рамаи 
the activity of ‘the Society for the Ad- 
vancemenut of Anthropological тк 

бед =й Г еч 

5 Nov. MOD RN. Ni there 
were given at the Есейе d'Anthro- 
je tob lectures. (35 hy outsiders), 

which were attended! by наше 

2,020] persons, an. average of | 
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Labotde— Confirmed, 
lecture. M. Laborde notes ihe- in- 
reising interest taken by women in 
anthropological science, 


La Mer et les Eaux. (Кет, d. Trad, 
Pop. Paris, тоот, XVI, 311-320, 361- 
зін), 420-427. 473-404.) Пета Съ 
CCLX XI of folklore of all sorts relating 
to the sa and" al) that therein. is,” or 
is imagined to. be therein. 


Laville (A) Couches ИМге N 
et ncolithiques stratifices dana 1a. vallée 
de Ja Seine. (Bull, et Mem, Soc. 
d'Anthr, de Faris, i901, ¥* 3, 1, Soh 
214.] The author believes that be lias 
shown that the two strata called by 
lum ''iníra-neolithie" | nd tà 
Band C of the Mas d'Azil deposits вз 
delimited by Piette. 


-— күле merovingionne 4 incinera 
tian, de Draveill, Seine-et-Oise.— (Ihi, 
253-230.) Brief acount, with n text. 
Ügures, ol a Merovingian Incineration- 
grave discovered at Drareil in October, 
tyo. Objects of fron, bone, stone, 
pottery, remains of buildings of Roman 
origin, etc., were foond: Human ashes 
were not absolutely shown ta be present, 


—— Conpe de 1а carriéte de Saint-Prest 
silex taillés. (Thi, 286-291.) Dis- 
cusses, with 3 text-figures, the atrata in 
the quay ol Saint-Prest and a Hint 

f thought by the suthor to be 
of human origin, Hult this was doubied 
by M. Vernean, who discussed the 
paper. 


Lavwoyer (M.) La weille de No en 
petite Russie, (Mull, Soc, Neuchit. 
de Gcographie, 10901, ХІП, 53-44.) 
Краса of the “holy night" or 
Christmas Ev 
ee e supper among the Little 


—— Fite de la benediction dea eaux 
à Troum. qua. 5-59.) Briel de- 
the water (à ec салса of еки 

ew an, и 
) E river 


Ledieu (A.) Le blason ülaite du 
TNAM de la е (Rev, d. 
Trail, Pop., Maris, t901, XVI, 433-440.) 
General dizcusmslon el of the subject of 
town and z  Blckaames In the. de- 
partment of Somme, — nature, 
etc. Тін и тале а larce col- 
асю of these. The w and 
p which dre led to Вее hut- 

e now Y hardly a sh 
asir nih Eii dalli 


[х. 5..4, 1002 


Lee (Kate) English жу (Folk- 
Lore, London, tgan, Xil, 330-332.) 
Nine brief satirical rhymes from van- 
ous parts of England. 


Leftvre (A.) Quelques anodes du bon 
vimi lempe (Rev. de l'École Ак 
thr. de Paris, 1901, X, 305—320, 33 
362.) First part of д. study of nis 

old days,” treating of Loais le 
Hutin and Philippe le * Lone and their 
time, the early part af the bourses ti 
century. The condition af the 
etc.. is briefly discussed. The *"lep 
öf i420, he deeds of the Inmquis 
ete., are also considered, 


Lemoine (J.) Costumes de mariage au 
pays de Chimay, (Wallon, Lge. 
got, TX, 221-225.) Brief account of 
marriage customs of Chimay, The 
ceremony of ithe pains рік ia de- 
acribed in particular 

Lewis {A. I) On a recently 
sustained by Stonehenge (Man, Lon- 
don, 1901, ES ep Brief secon. with 
two ман, of the d fall of 
а рагі of Stonehenge,—the great 
change occurred in £797. 

rond Us Pd Se Noreen (AF 
[Rev. d. "Trad Pop. Paris; toot, ХҮІ, 
370-370.)  Detalled account of mar- 
riage customs amd ceremonies in Vimeu. 


Marchesi (G. B) In Ca ia: Im- 
mi di un orn. Catch P. 
„Stud. d. Trad: Valermo, tgor, 
xx, 8-27.) масыл trip th the 
mountain villages and towns of Capita: 
nota and the cities of that with 
brief references to the filk-life af the 
populations concert 








ron Vir, Сеш наре н. (Сд. 
bens, same Ty тот, ERR 142-144.) 
The name '' hriequet. to 
hee ls ты CE ad on 
pi in i ісе 
where. Th e өші | 


ай 

* dosti relics" of ¢ the, old all in- 

Y which this conntry waa Te» 
ry 


мены (E) De la rivalité entre les 

riveruims des fleuves. Ses oo e 

met; IX, 230-232.) Notes | 

between the dwellers on 

ор te hanks of the ee, Neuse, 

peop! aAmsr, d. d. 

cal) those on the right bank of the 
Sambre Sarra.. 
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Meier e Volkstümliches aus dem Frei- 
uud Kellerumt. (Schweiz. Arch. f, 
Volkskunde, Zürich, rgot, v, 112-135.) 
This second part of Hr Meier's article 
T names, Je aisle малася 
y parenta in or speaking 
to ar of children, and еі one to 
the other, ete.. by children to or of 
their parents; ete., in the fulk ot 
this region of Switverland. AL pages 
117-120 j& given a long list af nick- 
names rel to size, stature, ved 
tian (€ iiie P іу о color al 
hair and eyes, gait, and A ikê | peculiari- 
tie»; at pages 121-125 кім of place 
nicknames—dAann populalre. 


Mtynek (L.) Figurki s soli. (Wists, 
'arziwa, fgot, XV, 41-347.) Briel 

arconnt uf figurines in salt. 

de Mortillet (A.) Supports de vase 


néolithiques, (Rev. de l'École d'Anthr. 
de Pari 1900, X1, 363-372.) The de- 


the Royal Library. Sixty-six songs are 


Онг {].) Preystowia ruübinów. (Wists, 


Warsrawa, (gol, XV, 343-744.) Now 
44-155 of rabbinical prove 


Paton (W. R.) Fotk-tales from. the 


Жасап, (Folk Lore, London, Tot, 
XII, 317-325.) Numbers XXIII-XXV 
{тот Boudtoum,—The Road of Death, 
Doukey-Skin, The Jealous King. 


Paulus (444) Die prabistorischen 


Fundlstátten in Lothringen. (Corrbl, 
d. deutschen Ges, f£. Anthr., München, 
t, хххи, 74-78.) This article, 
which is in French, treats of the vari- 
gas prehistoric finds gni "stations " in 
Lorraine,—the hatchet of Montigny, 
the important neolithic "'station of 
Morville (where several hundred Hint 
implemeuts wore discovered), the *' sta- 
ting of -Delme (where was found the 


fective sta Шұ ol дерс pottery, — 
due to the conformation of the base, 
led to Сыкядордов of varus expedi- 


m i g the vesel, op add- 
i i iem r feet, or hollowed ont 


first specimen of neolithic pottery in 

this region), the megaliths in which the 
slopes oí the Vosges were formerly 
very rich, ihe bronze remains of Lessy, 
CR etc, (including the rich 


ШЫДА Зе ЫН То fod at Ni yenta), i graves and tumuli 
use sich sapports of terra-cotta or stone (the tumuli ms to have heen 
on which to place the more finely made quite prolon ay на Lorraine), 


àmi routded vessels, may be ete, The oldest relic of. nan in Lor 


as a distinct advance over the ruder rine is the hatchet of the Acheul уре 

Ant-bottomed y, which stood found in the alluvium of the M 

readily of it Tho article iè Himi- at Montigny. During ihe neolithic 

trated hy 8 iext-pictures of such sup- period Sot: popilaticn oe. r piara 

к from various paris of France and was quite The exploitation of 
Switzerland, Some of these supports ігот-аге ів рге-Кемап. 


are of very elegant construction and 
omamentation. They seem to Йейегі- 
orala aidh ike ape wi сава 


Musatti uc) I gridi di Venecia. (Arch. 


p-d Stad, d. Trad, Pop., Palermo, 
igor жү 22-53") Ап interesting col- 


Pitr& (G.) Di una Sacra E 
sons in. Monreale nel 1 Arch. p. 
L Stud. d. Trad, Popa Palermo, 1901, 
xXx. 3-7) Brief account ol the oele- 
bration of “The Triumph of the 
Cross " at Monreale in September, 1703, 


lection of the street-cries of Venice, accariling to the report of = traveler 

ШЕ анылу 0 notes and comments. published im 1517. 

Venice, remarks, is styled 

Г ùi | поп G. By ieee писа de la 
the silent city,” because there are no Ол аст га Kev. d, Trad, Fop., 


carriages, bat other noises there are 
such аз (hose taken account ol bere. 
vedono ah sad ltr food, ped 
vendors of fish and other foods, 
diets ан wine und water, milk-ven 
Etc., arm reconded, 


Noreen (A,) «4 Lundell 105 А). V. K. 
Wibloteketa: visbok 1 16 (5veneka 
Landmilen, Stockholm, толо; арр. їп, 
1, 21-169.) ‘Reproduces the contents -¢ of 
asong book of the sixteenth century in 


cae oa en seas) A Abstract 
af paper on ancient usages of Holy 
Week in northern France. . 


Raccuglia (3.] "Prorebia ques je 
brali ri ti persone e 

Sicilia (Arch, p. |. Sul. d nd. 
-0r 0 ) re 

s 2 and places, ane Ex- 
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Radliüski (L) Apokryfy Judaisbycano 
Chrzésci priskle. (Wisla, Warszawa, 
Мүз, Ху, Acro 416,) This section of 
Radlinski & article on Jodaro-Christian 
A ha treats of " Pastor Hermasa,” 

'estament ol the XII Patriarchi" 
= Apocalypses of the Apostles,” etc. 

Regnault (F.) Ser Hikmet (Or), 


Reissen К.) Zudem Volksliede 
von der f'ochter des Kommandanten 
ru Oroswanlein. (Ztehr. iL Ver, f 
Volkskunde, Berlin, 1901, хі, 20% 

304.) The author secks to show t 
this German folk-songp їз ш ru 5 or 
outlier of the legend of Monk Felis, 


Retzius (6. Lom Sur E. te anthropo- 
et Mem. Soc 


op de Pare 1901, Via. i, | 


Кеште ыз ihe realta 
ical (stature, ht 
MGR) o аи 
Of head, form of face, color of hair ond 
eyes) investigation ef 45,000 Swedish 
soliliers (31 yexrs of age), carned out in 
1897-1898 through the initiative of the 
Swedish oii i elie and Geo. 
рей ему &ialure 

170.88 cm. (with 9.2 ў [ol ta tall indi. 
dividuals, i s 170 cm. and кта; 
the юп о! Фолсһосерішіз із 
B72 (i.e. with index up to 80) for the 
whole савту, with variatiors in diverse 
regions | pleit percentage ûl 
beashiycephaly is 20.08 {ог Upland, — 
there has been immigration here af 
Walloons [rom Belgium), and the aver. 
age cephalie index is 75.0: as to hair 
75.3% are blonds, 22.4% brunettes, 
while 3.3% have red hair; of the eyes 
06,7% n гр. e dark, 28.84 
mixed,  Brachycephaly increases. both 
in the south and in the north, 


Riviere (E.) Sar les dessins graves et 
pet époque paléolithique sur les 
la grotte de la. Moathe, Dor- 
ss. e) Rid d 
1001. СХХХ е”. € of 
the article followi 


—— Le dessina iris et peints de |р 
atte de la Mouthe, Dordogne. (Rev. 
cientif:, Paris, 1901, 4% &, XVI, 4453— 
LJ Describes, with « text-figares, 
the pict of the cavern of Щщ 
Moathe in t * Dordogne. Excellent 
gures ol the mammoth, goát, horse, 
bron, esae єс... are here inscribed. 
Some © pictagra etèrn 
with much skil and pe anme ue 


rubbed over with ocher, ‘others are 





merely rode seratches. The animals 
are all in profile. X Senta а Med 
[duck?), and anether of a hut were also 
noticed, — The last is mid to "resemble 
the buts of the charcoal-burners In the 
foresta toilay.” 


Rolland (E) La formulette de lu ove. 


(Mélusine, Paris, 1901, X, 204—211.) 
Cites, from various parte of France, §2 
version& of the rhyme used by children, 
when loosenlng. the bark in making 
their willow whistles, ete, The dialect 
lexis are given, 


—— Formulettes dela primevére. (Ibid; 


228-250,] Сіня 14 items of ares 

and superstition concerning the ** faire 

les demoiselles," 4% 4 cor 

tain children’s game is called, which 

contista in making stand ight іп а 

Кеме witer ЕШ satire: on the hand, 
e corolla of the primrose, 


Rossst (A.) Chants 


(Schweiz. Arch. f. е ене Zürich, 
1001, У, 81-112, 201-227.) New. 75— 
131 of songs (pastorals, love Жез, 
іп the Jura patois with phonetic 
seriptim b ot and indication "ы 
music. е comparion of папу 
these songs with old French folksongs, 
and especially with the patois-literature 
of Montbéliard, shows the close me 
tionship existing between the 

und Franche-Comté, Of several o the 
songs a number of versions are give 
containing many interesting v па. 


Rozanov (V. N.) Ginckanastiya. 


(Rusk: Ant 22421 Moskva, 1900, 1, 
NO, IV, 21- 6) In this article, which is 
illustrated 5 eat gute and accom- 
paniel by numerous bibliographical 
hae ae tod résumés the chief 

lerature o нізесі ol gyneco- 
marlin and reports his own observations 
(the E жетсең of one case 
are evens at se e The conclusion 
arrived | that YI 





mann 


twietle potas 9 ala, 


Wanzrawna, 1901, XV, 273-284. 
of the ** Gofcicki Papaj” їп ihe yer 
tions of the nobility. 


iun (L.] Les géanti gt les naims 


les tradiilons reumaines et. 

Mie еа. быы 
t, tQOT, XYI | 

pinnte and dwarfs i s folklore of 
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“Ас E Oê a d other peoples of 
t an т 
the Balkan репіпкаја. Among the 


R«numanian names or ant arc: Агар 
Г, Aral"), ое "Јем "),. Шаг 
** Tatar”), with whith ша cam 


шау 

red Servian aid ("Гем"), Bulgarian 
шіп (" Roman") Bohemian obr 
i" Avar"), French Sarrasin (* Sar- 
асет "|, etc, all terms of ethnic origin. 
The cannibal int fn Koomania Із 
arra (ogre), and his wife sz. The 
PANE representative of the тини 
ogre інен, AL pages 301—304 
author adds several] versions from 
Balkan 
of the tale of the blinded giant. 
305-310 ate taken wp with the con- 
sideration Roumanian sturies 
of “Lille Pepper Grain," 
Thumh, 


n Lice marionettes en Кошип et em 
NOE (lbid: 9.) Account 
و‎ in Keak is and 

Tor The Roumanian Awmi pipe 


tilar and the Turkish Куз аге 
compared, 


or Tom 


—— Les fées méchantes — (Melusine, | 


Paris, T9got, X, 217-220, 243-244.) А 
detailed and AE account of the 
ігіс i they") evil fairies, іп 
Roumanian {i арте. These creatures 
аге mest commonly personifications ol 
the wind or the alr, and are often of 
quite a comples character. 


— Les noma do dinble em. roumain. 


(ТЫ4.. 256-248.) Cites 23 names for | 


the devil in Koumanian, with cr 

Hon These a [ора vary from 
e ا ای کا‎ to Шеһішікі '" little 
The recollection of the 


то invaders of is 
Чону шай» ong ago la pre 


E: 4M.) Animal folklore іп 
AU London, tot, $657.) 


bo animals from 





Scheit (03 Zwei alte Gerichisstitien 
i den Rheinlanden. — (Zisehr. d 


Ver. f; : Уве, Berlin, 1901, XL, | 


'" Vehmlinden'" at I 
at Wildberg. 


Schenk (А.) Matériaux pour |' anthro- 


Бен сызса "primitives de de 


Géographie, 1501, Xin, $-52.) Tresti, 


. Brief description Nc 


ples (not recorded by Krek) | 
Pages | 
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with details of meoeerement and de- 
scription, the osseous remains of meo- 
lithic man |; skeletons and skulls, a 
cranium, cte.) from Chamblandes, near 
Lausanne. From | '" funeral arti- 
cles" discovered in the graves the 
remains at Chamblandes seem to be 
much d host at 2 and 
Montagny «ur Latry, ertain nta 
Бон ыза suggest a likeness to MEN 
mains from Moravia, the region of the 
Dniester, etc. discussed in 1895-1898 
Zaborowski. 
blandes seem to havo beci, r 
tall, well-muscled, dalichecephalic, or 
sab-dolichocephalic (the result 
ling of two races?) The эт 
к) of ala € nAITOW, leptopr 
arti i accompanied ? fig: 


e dotes. 


Schliz(A.) Ueberneolithische Besiede- 
S 2 sidwestientschland, .(Corrbl. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., München, 
О! ххх, 108-112.) Treats in С 
іште of the ae regener char 
Grossgartach descri n detzil in a 
man: puhlished by the author) 
and related * indi" In pottery orna- 
mentation Growgart offers artistic de- 
velopments from the simple formi of 
the Danubian pom The article is 
accompanied Бу а showing the 
distributions of “ribbon tery, 
which seems to hare four iti ape- 
cial fashion here. 


Schmidt (E) Die Meanlerthalrasse. 
(Globus, Eresehg.; 1903, EXxx LXXX, rund 
222.) Critical 
about the Neanderthal skull scesione 
by the recent extended studies of 
Schwalbe and Klaastsch. Ür Schmidt 
concludes that thease researches have 

y the existence of '*a 
€ race af. man, different in essen, 
пареа аны from the man of today." 
ed eanderthal-Spy race wad megh 
closer to the anthropotd. 


Schuchardt ite ue ere anil 
Romanen, anthrop. Ges. 
іа Wien, 1901, iai) An ha 

iscussion of Romance loan-words im 
E Such pad madi! (baci. 
diais LA (Spas а 
а (Беек мегоя 
the diminutive e час а = 
сии ee 
Lon n derived ان‎ from some one af 


the neighboring Romance tongues, 
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pps er (O. Las Hánsein im Ermm- 
weigischen. (Ztschr. d Ver- I 
Volbrkunde, Нетип, 1901, XI, 332- 
334.) Hrief notes,—with texts of songs 
used, on the "' Hánseln, 2 or *' initiz- 
Поль” (of drinkers chiefly) im Brune 
wick, 


—— raunschweigische Sagem. (Ihid. 
335—340.) Seventeen brief items from 
Brunguick about ghosts, witehes, un- 
quict corpse:, "'spook-animals" folk- 


pes, etc. 

Sébillot|I.) Le premier congrés régional - 
des traditions populaire — (Rew. il. 
"IU rad, P'ap., Parts, 1901, X V1, 231-293.) 


Brief account of the district folklore | 


сери beld at Abbeville in May, 
1, in accordance with the resalutiou 


Congress of. Tqoo, 


Smdlaki iG.) O Kaszubach плей» 
кісі. (Wisa, агъа, ТОГ, ХҮ, 
шад „Ji Continuation о{ песен óf 


e Kassubes of the region of Lake 
Echa, 


Speakman (Jean C. G.) Midsummer in 
the Pyrenees. (Foik Lore, London, 
год, ХП, 135-3517.) Briel account of 
the centmony of the т und fun 
ing of the Framin at Bagnères de 
Lochow in the department oi Hante 


(Garonné, a curpous survival of sacrifice | 
e combination 


and a 


tianity and pagent: 


Sperino (G.) L'encefale dell' anátamo 
Carlo Giacomini, (Riv. Sperim, di 
Fren., leggo, 1901, XXVI, 145-171, 
542—581.) of examination of 
the bran of Giacomini, the well-known 
Italian anatomist, who died in 1895, 


ol Chris- 


Tihe pras ne munis of the left 
hemiaphrre uti 2 | 


Trui wámireb | 
= ht were e Ei minent. 


mest noteworthy feature was 

pe ol a doable fiure of Ro 
RN 5 E pace which Giacomini 
about the fret to describe, 


терн камы ima manm of Giacomini's | 


sanity and intellect is a blow to the 

ultra- Lombrososan | 

Stalin (G.) Curiezx uei preéhisto- 
rique. (Rer, de TERM d Anthr. de 
Paris, Mk9, X, 326 ) Briel description 
ef ten chalk discs found some 
ои Mouy in the дерине (М. Gite. 


author thinks ihev have bee 
intended lor weights, ELT а 
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von Stenin (P. | 





(к. %.,4, 1902. 


Die neuen Fo 


ikiren, 

Brnachwg., 1 3-157. 
Résumés, with û ER 
recent. investigations of. ? doni dr. 
particular. Population, physical char- 
acters, houses and tents, folk-tif 
clothing, food, religion, burials, wed- 
е) , In birth, education, ics 

мада қойғын сағ 
le fishing are br 
to, As to the origin of the раб. 
the anthor agrees with ! 

“not only not Ti the last, but not: oe 
the first wonl haw been « The 
“mountain Bashkirs” and the Е ‘steppe 
Bashkirs differ in certain particnlars,— 
the majority, however, [гай a. "*na- 
malic lle" during the summer, but 
this *' SEDE Ше” ін поз becoming 
largely fictitious. Тһе Bashkir: аге 
yreat comumers of tea, —'" quite often 

a Bashkir will empty 50 to Go cope at 
one meal. " Tie тие ME are 


uber die 


en | in a cam brandy 
and tobacco. The дн am Mo- 
hammedana, Іші. g non- 

cal, Polygamy is rare, but divorces 


rhe п аер‏ ی یا 
an ia march greater‏ 
аа A tha | Bashkirs.‏ 
than among the Kussians, and the Mo-‏ 
hammedan clergy are for edri-‏ 
cation, The stempi 9 tbe БЕ‏ 
authorities to force a changes to‏ 
culiuristé in this stil nomadic‏ 
has, Dr von Stenli» thinks, beeu not at‏ 
SCRE, wild‏ | 


ike woll pre vrin- iaw 


more to their taste, 


Stoll (0.) Die PE über. Vaks- 


тейізіп іп бег бермен.  (Schwets, 
Arch. f. Койыс dinh, АЫ Yi 
157-200.) Details ч 
investigation of Sede йына, 
with introdoctory remarks and general 
comments, ‘The investigations are to 
be carried on under the ausp ices àf thr 
Swine Folklore § rubrics 
enumerated by Tm Stoll | cover avery 
pestible aspect of the subject. 


Strobl {j.) Van.der diluvialen Pund- 
stelle auf dem Hundesteig in Krema. 
(Sitzgber. iL. anthrop. Ges, in. Wien, 
1901, 42-49.) Describes, with 32 
teri- gures, the investigations carried 
‘on in ryoo=tgat at the dilmvial "find ™ 
on the dundssteig at Krems, where û 

| body of primitive men ap- 
pear го lave been bong settled. Over 
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Strobl —Cen£in ard. 


12,000 paleolithic artefacts from this 


place are now in the кемісе еме 
sum, Some of the stane tovla are of 
careful and fine workmanship. 


Der xu. internationale |‏ )1.7( ی 


Congress ffir istorische Anthropo- 
Dr re Paris, 1900. 


1 und Arê 
т е 189-197.) крио ы | 


Faris Congress of 1900, with special 
реча Бө papers, col Stowe. etc, 
iHustrative of the remains of prehistoric 
man in France. 


ирас Berga ion Ender. 
Hic u iun = 
Sinkwerk am Sal bel Hualletatt. 
(Ili, 202-205) rief a о of 
the finds (fragments of clothing. sacks 
bones ate.) in a mew prehistorie 
"mine" in the Hallstatt salt mountain. 
The Sal appears to be remarkably 
тее сон evulences of Roman civilize. 
tion. The cretinism. of Hallstatt has 
im. according io a remark of 
the Sather since the workpeaple have 
ceased using old sait-casks to put their 
little children in during their absence 
on the Salzberg. 


Talko-Gryntzevitch (V. D.)  l'olyaki. 
[(Kussk, Autrop, Zhur., Моча, дуо, 


IH, NO, T, 1-30,) Їпїїшъ | 
М ышан һу каН T a | 


, contain many at- 
тот ілі. ate, and je accotopiinies 


i A il cr е t утуе | 1 
с or om cè An о 
the Poles (history, pee one 


ес) ‘The mountaineers af Ta- 
e шері to be the best, repre- 
sentatives of the Polish physical type. 


Tetzner (F.) Finnlsch-ogriwhe volke 
kundliche Studien, (Globus, Brnachwg., 
1001, LXXX, 1243755. } Сїїейүд " 
cal résumé of Krohm's recent Kur o 
Finnish '*emagic songs," Dr Teizher 
ee the ене ol early Шү» 

ҮШ the Finne-Upnan ле, 

kolding, wik. Krohn fet E AD 

poetry af the Lr ego yet been 
proved to be primitive with them. 


Teutsch (J.) Trühiztorieehe Funde aus 
dem Hurzenlande, (Mitth. d, anthrop. 
Ges in Wien, fooi, ххх, 189-202.) 


with te text-figures and ene | 


rexulis of the archeo- 

: activities ûf the author since 
mu A in the southesstern part al 
ialelv 


lon im 
joining ic eio off Rrsnatedlt,=-ihe 


| "Trotter(A.! 
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asit is called, —in‏ ا 
ticular. Ye‏ 
objects, hah ser E eie d ы, со‏ 
artefacts of bone, figures of наа сорга,‏ 
and human beings, etc., are discussed.‏ 
‘The most of the specimens are from the‏ 
late neolithic settlements around Kron-‏ 
ман. From the Geaprengberg and‏ 
the Pricsterhügel numbers of ^*idols ^‏ 
in clay (anima) and human figures)‏ 
were obtained, most of which are of‏ 
two pieces set t her before harden-‏ 
The КЕРЕГІ come lites that the‏ 
ng парене, by the Priester-‏ 
hügel remains (late Stone age und any‏ 
Metal period) was considerably infin‏ 
enced by Жеш шї.‏ 


Thurman (].) Pargarmälete ljud- өсе 
form Lira. (Svenska Landmaten, Stocks 
hoim, 1900. X1, NO, 4 1-17.) ‘Freatise 
on the pacer т grammatical 
characteristics of dialect of Pargas 
in Finland, a PR peat E m 
eougnted 2,725 people s ng ІЗ 
and 1,576 who used Finnish, The 
essy was A thesis for Ph.D. at 


Helaingfars. 
Der Salzbra von. Ri 
Te d redit: ҚЫҚ). E Valke 


ide, Zürich. 
Hi sketch, with а FE of 


Hotes, of the | attempts 


latter ol the fifteenth and 
al the sixteenth cestury to 

ет on m Eiggisberg in the 
ton of Bern. 

Canti popolari Mantovani. 
(Arch. р. 1. Stud. Prat. 1 Fop.. Paler- 
m, XX, P, be T1. Gives text of 
коё. ҮН-ЖХІУ of Mantuan folk-songs, 
with a few bibliographical notes. 


TuchmanniJ.) La fascination, a 
wine, Faria, 1901, X, 201-204, 120-227 
Discusses risk. {о bewitch- 
ing, sorcery, ett, from 406 A.D. to 914 
A.D. in the various countries of. western 
Europe. 
5i Rs seperation melle semole, 1. In 

Опен (Arch. po L Stud. d, Trad. 
реа Palermo, m XX, еы, Б 
few itema of su tious practices 

d Russian school-chililren. 

rom the амми 


Vidisedé (v. V.) Vjestice (le s 
presso. gll Slavi meriti tone: (Ih D 
102-118.) An account of witches and 

witcheraft among the southern 
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Vukasovic —Conti nued. 

DM Dalmatians, Montenegrims, 
rvians, etc, Тһе «юта (ог мейтш, 
incubus of the ancients), the names for 
witches (and the avoilance of pr 
naming), witches im lolk-poetry, an 
E ка mnti-witch taliimans, 
ceremonies, etc,. power and actions of 
witches, witch-persecations, аге cop- 
sidered, Witches have many epithets 

among the southern. Slavs. 


Ward (].)  Five-Wells tumulus, Derby- 
shire, (Reliquary, London, 190t, VII, 
229-242.) Gives an account, with 14 
text-ligures, of explorations carried © 
in August, 1699, and October: Noten: 
ber, 0. Mound, galleries, chim- 
Мега, contents are described, Тһе 
mound itself тая "інші! of thinly- 
bedded quarried limestones.” ‘The 
chambers, though of unusus! form, have 
their analògues in the aurrounding 
region. From the accounts of these 
god previous explorations of this re- 
markable tumulus of the bron age, 
it appears that besides “remains of 


Widossichi (G.) 


(м, 3. 4. 1902. 


hate of the prehistoric inhabitants were - 
once built. 


Lettere folkloriche 
al Dott. G. Fitré. (Arih. pol. Stu 
d. Trad. rond e 1901, ХХ, 
51-50|) ‘This Gest part of 3 series of 
folklore letters" addressed tà Dr 
Pitré contains the text of 27 Місі 
“conti infantil)” from Venetian (atria, 
with introductory notes and biblio- 
graphical references, The author 
remarks as generally absent im child- 
poetry the three elements that set Tolk- 
xongs G-oing.—the historical, the 
esthetic, Кай the mythical, although 
the last not infrequently has ite | 
refuge in children's formals, It шау 
be sald the man no longer under- 
stands and forgets, the child does not 
try to understand and remembers," 


қасы ( H. у оче do oe: 


>ш өтіп XY, wake) ы Brief t | 
кыы the distribution of the population of 
olam 


about i pernona,” calcibed human 


bones (comething rare in this district], Ware see) 


Der "Hobe Stein” von 
Doben bei Grimma. (Verh. d. Berl, 


fragments of x a i Eee Gee. f£. Anthrop, tot, 094-201.) 
eei In ase ern piali long hendad. роген two Ee ole 
There are [a also of secondary ln. ILI 5 high a г 


which, the author is inclined to belleve, 
marks an old cult.locus, auch as Tacitus 
Jesrribes, —an Irmessül perhaps. 


Wolfram (Or) Dieriumliche Entwicke- 


terments within tlie mund, 


hi egi da ГР.) К? voprosu ob iu 
rostyé, (Rusk, Antrop, 2 


Sabre TQOT, Пп, мо Т, Xe Cork tac bets 

Treats, with three text-figures (of the Gen atthe Mascon, con ah 

subjects, two comet ol Seen [poly- 67-70.) A brief account of the 

ген) іп شو ا‎ and 3 development of the city of Metr, Дә 
ра ан 1 mant Cirius AMesioemiutricerun: ol. tlie Ro- 

old: Hber he e p m 1,232 mana, [rom the earliest times dows to 

mm, s г мерица 1 

x a onin igata 198 | the present, OF the old Celtic town no 


ттен” reserved ; рита wall 
іп 1233. Іп 
rasa god par of Ме шк схе] ЪТ 
| V. The favor of the present Ger- 
man Emperor is relied upori for the re- 
acquisition of what was then lost and 
ever wince regained, 


— Die Entwickelung der Nationali- 
täten url der nationalen el in 
Lothringen. (Ibid., 28-82.) Disc 


Weinhold (K.) vom Rübezah 
(Ztschr. ^ Ver, f. г Yolkakunde, Berli Balle 
ond XI, 5 74 uaa brief tales 

ed in Bohemia by а 

German жайлы іп 1582 


MM рғ) Ueber Ше Verbrel. 
PE к ung der Mare m 
ri (Corr un id deutschen 

Ges, f. / d a Munchen, 1901, XXXII, 
discussion of the Mare 





the development at of nationalities cad 
PU Ану ascertain round | of national frontiers in Lorraine, The 
depresioni fommi in "erg 4 » France, | evidence (rom al and i 
England, cte are called he author names lá PTAA tee The ending 
E Pat S хх» Es exist i 8 бар -wier is, Or Wolfram thinks, not to 
ne. are t t be confused with ей, пог їз it an indi- 

dep edente dag | cation of Roman settlement. 
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Zaborowski (M.) огни des lea popar 
опи sneciennes Eb actuel 
Russio méridionale et du Салгыы, 
(Kev, Sclentif., Paris, 1go1, 4" 5., X1¥, 
385-392.) н at our knowledge 
roncerminp the les nt 
of southern Rusia кі (се damned 
including especially the researches. of 
M, de Baye,—the cranis were turned 
over 10 ^ - Zaborowski for 
study. ‘The author holds that the first 
peopling of southern Russia took place 
Europe (central, or north); that 
the prm aat of that country waa al- 
Ee af the blond race indigenous to 
that the man of oldest 
began ‘of xouthern Russia, the man of 
Mentone, and the man of Cro- Magnon 
had a common ancestry ; and that the 


frst introducer of civilization into | 


soulhern Кока were the Л 

relics of whose culture have been 

İn varóns paris ol this region: 

Zeller (G.) Der Nikolsussbend am Aber- 
see im Sal п. (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
Г. Volkxkunde, "Berlin, 1901, ХІ, JH- 
335.) Brief account of the masking by 


which St Nicholas eve ( Dec. 6) is cele- 


brated in Abersee valley, Salsburg. 


AFRICA 


Е.) De Nalolo aù Mogae 
ya, (Hall Soc. Neuchát. de Geo 
ріне, ү, к, о ) The 
ац: isa mi the 
i a Are 71858, (пов a3 d Бә 

Uly A uma, t rum хч аго е 
Victoria Falls an the Zamberi, 






by the mutives rl enin Ue 
and their 


cantes ol the Zamherians 
| ysical character of 
n ete nre liriefly 





бү, De Port-Sald 4 Aden, 
“йыз, 55-83.) These  truwel-notes 

item of information 
NEL the Ave Araba; Danakil, Parsis, etc. 


Campbell (J.) Critical examination Бы 
documents relative to the Ca 

lande, ete, (Trans. Me 

Toronto, rgot, vrl, 29-102.) The eu- 

thor, who is well known by his at- 


soci to элее in the Amerinds the | 


European 
aet of f oll. time, advances 
тү thit ene Горана the theses that the 
ad E Celtic 
TN larger part е Peru- 
ME ынын thai “ihe 





Peruvian Aymaras are the Mexican 
Olmecs onder а poe designation, 
that “ере сз а ен А чи 
from the Canary tala where t ey 
Iberians once dwelt side by aide, and 
from. which as Olmecs and oltecs they 
in com Ву ац in- 
gena system of туы оен 
Campbell ' proves" hia case lin- 
САП and is satished. — Án im- 
mete amount of energy wae waited 
on this paper, In the * Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
ol Canada " (1000, VI, sec. 3, 205-2065) 
ihe same aathor hail & somewhat simi- 
lar paper with the title '"" Mexican 
Colonies from the Canary Lilands traced 
by Language.” “To both papers are ap- 
numerous comparative vocabu- 


Chibbaro (L.) Le domme dî Tunisi. 


lera de ы ыа ТЫЙ 
st of women and 


aro briefly БА 
women are Less minit that the jewish. 





Se (F.) Souvenir d'une excursion 


å la cascade de la Maletsunyane. (Bull. 


Soc. Neuchüt, de Géogr,.. 1901, XIII, 


146-140.) Boel account ol û visit 
ta the Maleteunyan waterfall in Баяш- 
toland, Contains some Hasuto place- 
names with explanations. 


A sur l'art cher jes nègres 


да sut = l'Afrique. (bid, Lat= 
147.) The author, a onar 

Hermon, treats briefly of the art of the 
Hushinen, Congo amd Zambesian te- 





Hasuto, M. Christol thinks, are mot 
such skilful artists ae the Congolese or 
the Barotse of the upper Zambezi. 


Gaillard (N.) Sr Lortet (M.) 
Ы aes is and 
| Gunckel(L. W. | nt иса, 





бізі “Chie А2 XXII, erae] 
даки of a visit to the remarkable 


| necropalts of Sakkará near the site of 


ancien! Memphis. 
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Hugounenq (M.) Se Lortet (M.) 


ourdran (M.) La lépre et les lépro- 
J series A Madagascar, (Rev, Scientif., 

Faris, 1901, 4* 5., XVI, 561-503.) A 
brief account of leprovy and institu- 
tions for lepers, past and present, in 

Thé E French versions of 
а i Malagasy proverbs relating 
to le aregiven. Among the Hovas 
the disease is rare. 


Liengme (G.) Un potentat. Africain 
Gou р гі ке терпе. (Ва. 
бос. МейсНїї. de Géogr., 1901, ЖЇН, 
99-435.) Treats of the royal residence 
e Manülakazi, the private life E King 

nan, tbe coronation, the army 
e ceremonies “war medicine" 
Баасы. the royal dances Neopet 
пе. be wiris, ot Diar &s- 
emily, domestic aml aries policy af 
the king. fall ani exile ol tiungungyan. 
An interesting account is given of the 
" lat potentate of South Africa," Gun- 
an the Zulu, who since his fall in 
thos, has bees in exile on the Amres, 
where he wae sent alter being shown 
through the atreets of. Lisbon in old 
Roman fashion, The author was medi- 
cal missionary at Mandlakazi; 


Lortet (M.) cf Hugoun (М.) 
cherches sut lex а 1 йе 
l'ancienne раба (C. K. Acad. d. 
Sci. Paria, 1908, CXXXHI, 6r3-515.) 
Brief account of the mummified fish of 
ihe sachent Egyptians. The Late 
mikur was A. істей Bah, of which at 


oman period Esncli came to be called 

Some of these fish are well 

preserved although now at least 2,900 

Substances obtained from 

ihe ye natron-lakes аш covering of salty 

earth in which they were encased 
qmasanihed thes. 


— «t Gaillard (M) ua lea 
de l'ancienne p (Thid., 
ths exami. 


Ве Вб.) Gives resulta 
nation a pom noa 1,000. bird.miurm- 
mics from various parts of ancient 
шош in the Lyons Musen 
me а y m. 


Мио are 
d athe өші ibi» and birds of 


prey lof these 38 species are Тед), 
ibis ia mummified singly, the birds 


ol prey sometimes In. inasses 0f. 20-20 


or even 4o togelher. 
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places there was a | 
apecial colt.—bhence Іш the Grace | 





(х, &., 4, мог 


Meinhof(C.) Ndalama, (Verh. d. ] 


i Anthr.. 1901, 192-194.) 
tutior ace е Еа Е 


У Зака (plur. dara kim) to the Greek 
pagum. The account af this alleged 


loan-word bi very interesting. 


Myers (C. S.) Stories from Upper 
(Folk Lore, Lo 


ondon, asd 
XIT, 329-330) Three brief tales 
a Copt of Amint 


alet ), Anthropologisches und. Eth- 


aus Kamerun. (Corrhi. 

d. de deutschen Ges, f, Anthr., München, 

1901, XXX, 112-077.) The anthor, 
companium 


who was the al the late Dr 
Paszavant lor some t$ | in the 
Cameroons, gives thet of his ob- 


кецеш Өе Байа Зай. Physi. 
cal characters, h air-dr ems 
la apr t нени Ж of t 

п numerals, games, пье o- 
bacco, mental characteristics, ' 


festivals, secret societies, ett, are re- 
ferred to, the first in considerable detail 
(at page r14 the pelvic measurements 
ol 13 negro women are. “they 
were taken in 1384). The numerals 
1-10 алі а (ём other words of the 
lungnage are aleo given, According to 
Dr Pauli, the уро ЕМ мин ше 
light, gradually turning y 
brown (dark brown on {асе} fus] with » a 
reddish tinge. The "impudence" of 
iho negroes, Тре mor E inks, is cee 
to their conimet with the whites, and 

i» tiot native lo them. 


Perregaux (E) La chie d'or comme 
көгіне. (Bal See. ee 
| борт... 1901, XII, 148-154. от- 
tains the translation of к account by a 
native of gold-mining in the Ashanti 
countre of Wes Afr A aE of 
Ashanti ghts and A ft 
EA vin. 
gol к E use 
of curions ime of animals, cic: 


Prestage (P,) The traal family To 

E ad Amandebele. a ch oh 

1, хи, 

bles initis ‘Father жа ) ach 
i accompanied by a diagram нақ 
the plan of construction of the leading 
kraais in Matabeleland and among hes 
After 18 yearn’ residence i езе 
hatives the author cumes ач ! 
clusion that “in Matabeleland, ps 


sort 
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TEI 
the native, in many immances, enters 
intdipateriegs da & besten epoca. 


fat oe the white man 
ае па соната (месі раа mies | 


dium of money.” 


Randall-Maclver (D) А pes 
cemetery at Ej Amrah Egypt. 
Preliminary report of excavations 


Man, London, 1901, 49-24.) Résumé, | 


with r7 tert- ешге, of the rewalts ai 
excavations al А. 

of Abydow. This extensive — 
ranges fron (he carliest '' new. race 
period. to the beginning of the ‘* late 
prehirornc,"  Amang the Interesting 
objerts found was n clay model of a 
hows. [tj le te see the evolu- 


tion of the typeof early tombs bere | 


from the very shallow round grave to 
the graves with niches walled-olf 


Roscoe |].) Notes on the manners and 
customs of ihe Baganda, (Joum, An- 


one . Inst. London, tgot, XXXI, 117-— | 
Extracts from letters to Dr]. б. | 


Fraser: by Rev. jos Koscoe,for many 
years a missionary in. Uganda. 
and clan панич, tirih, Барк, skin- 
. würen (sex-1elatinns, mur- 

D to, }, disease and death, mourning 
е death and burial of the 
biy. a are e m the topics considered. 
mo © meat interesting items ia 
ihe f ing: * The men are said to 
have all the p ains, while the women po 
i with thet duties, perfectly 
happy until the timm of delivery." 


в tede | Ueber westafrikanische 
; (int Arch. E us. Бе 
aber” ith th ды ан бы 
with three 1 

land of 5 m v idols E кыы 
(гә, енесі yini 

for the Hasel Museum. The- figures 
are found chiefly іп a sort. od тиши 
ar hill, the site of. an ancient 
fetish-place, for they are said to be 
modeled after the forms if gede and 
not aficr men. At 206-203 i 
piren & report by Ur Tis Sdusidi and 
'rewwerk am the mineralogical and 
petroyraphie material ol the idola, and 

| ex 202-304 nre taken uf by descrip 

tions of the 1 idoi d in th 
plates, — Dr Rütimeyer acems to favor 
ancient contact with Egypt as the 
stimulus for atone-wculpture in Went 
Africa,—these оја 
2 now extinct cultare of negro 








mrah near the site | 





hiy represent 
peoples | 


who have come onder Egyptian ir- 
finence. 


Sharpe (A | A carved stool and other 


ts [rum British East Africa. (Man, 
London, 1901, Ag.) Brief description 
(with аси f carved stool, double 
perlorzted stone. of which 
Коле. ар rame pnz the Lualaba Mweru 
region, the seconid from Kazembe, the 
last (rom ibe “Mambwe” country. 
Similar stones have been fouud ai Zins- 
міне, 


ASIA 


Агізіот (5. А.) Etnicheskiya otnostie- 


п а па Рашіге, etc. (Rumk. Antrop. 
Zhur., Moskva, 1900, 1, S0. IV, d 


n» section of niensis тре е 
sty a y ol Pamir the at 
lands (alter ancient Chinese authorities) 
deala with the period from the Han 
dynasties tothe roth ceutury Au. The 
researches of Wylie, Specht, Hirth, 
Кашой, Tomaschek, cit. are referred 
го, 


Вағіз (Е.) Aner der Men- 


Ea ا‎ 
. 1 - 
"n This E end vali- 
he flow treats: See 4 ee Ae 
n. се іп ilon to 

= Ака, the 


е ететан due do pa 


groov 
of clothing, respit ае): 
ihe Japanese knee (deformed: һу "ай. 
бар "1; effect of the sun's rays on dif. 
ferent races and the formation of 
pigment (pigmentation through hent ts 
tc and slow, through chemical 
fufluences cdifluee and more ‘=the 
Moapi browne in the ана, Чыт. 
Қо ман dnd ilex fal 
blisters}; the regrowth à opta 
lunge and the hair-tulte on the back 
ithe Aim, a very hairy people, pro- 


men): abdominal anil thoracic hreath- 
муре (Japanese women who wear & 
tight in have thoracic breathing) ; 
of the sexes at puberty Japan: 
SF atte develop tater thaw manans 
chi ren of puc in Ja Jay 


of alli; goniinianes ol дінші 
(growth persists till 
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Басвіз-СтяЛіт шеші. 

purposes im child-birth a long.headed 
mother has a long-oval pelvis, ete. ); the 
Röntgen rays in anthropology [the X- 
rays serve to-bring out the ictim 
between the flesh and the bony outlines 
of the face and head), the significance 
of the "supranmmma " (a sort ol tufi- 
mentary mamma), etc, 


Basset (R.) Contes et légendes arabes. 


(Rev, d. Trad, Pop.. Fans, туг, хут, 
395-5396. 457-404.) Nok DL-DLxXxt of 
brief Arabi legends with bibliographical 
Halet 


Bloch (A.) De la transformation d'une 
race de coulenr en tne race blanche, 
(Bull. et Mem. Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
ісі, -%7 S, Tti, 240-212.) Alter 
dincussing the terms ''black Huns, 
and white Muna,” " black Kharars, ani 
white Kharars" "black Ui шъ and 
white Uigars,” Ба Бинада 
"black Bulgaria” the nie ux tomes io 
the comciuaton that “‘ the black Huns, 


® black Khazars, black Hungarians, black | 


Bulgarians are all of the same Turko- 
Tatar family, and the white Huns. 
white Khmm, white Hungarians, 
white Halgarians, are tbeir pu tive 
descendants.” The chang skin- 
calor, which Dr Bloch thi uir Һе сап 
to have occurred, he attributes 
not to any imtermixture ot races bal to 
"translormation" ‘puro and simple. 
a ix pee pul in the discur 
ullowing the paper, the change is 
not at all proved, Бы тын (ron Hie 
doubtful meaning of ‘black in the 
cases citer, 
Bodsohn (P, L.) Reise im unabhángi- 
1 Sikkim. (Globus, Brinchwy., 
IgOl, LXXX, 2:3-2529.]  Describes, 
ath 6 text-figures, the author's travels 
in independent Sikkim, one of the mast 
Балы Himalayan countries, with 


ief notes on the country, people, rul 
ers, etc, 


кча o Les taches congénltales 


oan macro-lombaire conaidé. | 


rées comme caractére de race. — (Bull. 
et Mém. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1901, 


e еч. 274-281.) n 1373 Basle | 


өсетптетісе іп new-born | Јар- 
srs Soa gi ay Se 

желін erem in Chin ch Р 
dren, anti in 1890 а writer signing him- 





oe the (r9) fo the 
Chemin (1899) found them among 
the Indo-Chi es, and won 


self KR. M, reported them for several 
Philippines. 


Buelow (сооъ п their SED 


with the in aie. and later still ten 
Kate states that he has confirmed their 
presence among Javanese, Hawaiian, 
snd Koreans. They are aaid (without 
distinct pen to characterize ales the 
Malugesy of Madagascar. They ore 
not known to occur among "e Aino, 
Tungua, Kalmucks, M etc, 
The author that t spobi 
are a mark of | Indonesien ^ race, 
€ in ita parity, or by admixture, 
ribiution-map ас з the 

paper In the dlecussion: М. "Atgler 
attention to lumbar tufts of hair, 
elc,,—polyeamia, аъ И may be termed. 


d'Enjoy (V.) Le pays d'Annam. Nate 


histotique ét dygastique. (Кет. yn 
ІН... гара, 1901, 4! 5., ay 33 1.! 


This brief na- 

шу list of the тайым varius = : ol the 
country of Annam and re 

and a table of the va ous dynasties 

rulers [rom prehistoric times tta to 

today, with mimes ami reigns of mon- 

archs where known, 


Fawcett|F.) Notes on the. Dómbs of 


Jeypur, Viz tam district, Madras 
presidency. inn, London, Mot. 
38.) These valuable” notes” emb xy 
anthropometric otwervations of 23. іш- 
нн пение discusion of. и 
physical characters, tattooing (wil re. 
podien of designs), and ЖА briefer 
toms about names, marriage Customs, 
en religion, taboo, death, etc. 
Aim аге ‘ан outcast ungle 
people," akin to the Minis of the ad- 
ining Khond country, 


жыры IAJ Usher die Ureinwohner 


Formosas. — (Sitzgher, d; anthrop. Ges. 


In Wien, 1 345.) ¥ brief ah- 
struct of асч сте 


Frochot (H.) Le woroban, machine À 


exlculer chinese. ET MOM AE 
kol, d" an. XVI, 303-305 = 
count, with text-figure, of the soroban, 
nn instrument ol the alaeus kind, by: 
cial: distin cod UMANE 
y and in case 

learned men, it ia sald, extract wt 
rootz, etc. 


van Ge (A.) Les wurm каин 
Сыа. 


de we, des ÁN. 
444.) red interesting discussion ue 


wan bennt 
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Сенти. 
warm of property-mark of tbe Bed. 
опна. Each tribe EM пырт 
(“Шааб," “белі” тагы "Ги cattle, 
cisterns, pastures, paths, ес. Sal» 
ps, (оо, eae their specal mera, 
There are simple and composite sez, 
have bern 


perty -marks 
Uc ш 


noel iy some To be pict 
nature, by others to be modifi 
old Himyaritic letters. 


Hartmann |M.) Die Frau îm Islam. 
(Ztsehr, d; Ver. LE Volkakunie, Berlin, 
1901, X1, 227-2£2. | General discussion 
ol the and present position uf 
women in [ramit countries, An 
the topics considered are A‘tacha (the 
favorite wife of the Prophet), pre- 
Islamic condition of woman, woman in 
the Koran, divorte, repression ol per- 
sonality, influence of Pease, future 
of woman in Islam. According to Dr 
Hartmann, the results of Persian lille 
ence u a оте society were К 
the tain ' of relations of all шіні 
common e emia bearing han) upon 
woman, The inferior position of wo- 
mut in the Orient is by no means alte 
gether the mie of Islam. The 
appetrance in 1895 o[ Kaim Dey 
Amin'a book, ‘The Freeing of Wee 
mun, raised a stormi throughout the 
Islamic world, to- which his later vol- 
ume, = The New Woman," has added, 
bat the Egyptian Minister of the Inte- 
rior has red his essentia] mgrec- 
кеті with Kasim Bey's Ideas about the 
, Mmprovement.of woman's 

her education. Much is ране 
Irom this goel beginning. 


Hubbard | M Singen, the 
Coen othe tices Empire. (Nat. 
г. Ма; in 1901. ХП, 
64-66.) Brief агуга ed tbe city on 
the Weiho, which the іме жс 
troubles and the Exrapean interference 
irn for the ffth time the capital of 


In Benares ror Zeit der Wasserfente, 

(Globus, Brnachwg. NE. pn Lx 1XXX, 137- 

142,) Тежи text-Hlustra- 

tinna, of the famous water-lestivala at 
өте ol the mast remarkable 
i ceremoniais in India. 


Knosp (б) Poetische Wett fe in 
Айт. (Ы, 9. E e 
thor gives the translation ol the *' рос: 
cal contest" between a maiden and a 
youth aa carried out at the Annamese 


Kulka {R} 
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Threng-Tho of " children's New Vesar" 
festival. The girls begin and Мел» 
the boys, who answer, Мом of 
verws аге р beforehand and 
learmed by heart, ‘but sometimes they 
are extempore, 


Kon'(F.) Beremenoost, roll 1 uchod za 


rebenkor' i Katchinok. (Rusk. An- 
ор, S eden: 1900, 1. ко, 4, 
55-81.) nel account pregnancy, 
urition, etc., among the. Katchines 
of western Siberia. 


Krebs (W,) Wan.(;oa-Yn-Pu, eiu niod- 


erer chinesscher Schulatlas,/— (Glo- 
bus, Ernschwg., Tgor, LX XX, 230-341.) 
пе! account ol a modem Chinese 


school-atlas, printed at Shanghai 


Einige a E 
eM aus қатан (Site ber, 
d. anthrop. Ges. in. Wien, T 197.) 
Brief notes on three wooden devil-dance 
miska, several clay vesseli, a (word, 
eth from Ratnapura, Ceylon. The 
ormimentatiun of the clay v 


gisi analogues al the Ha latatt perio 


p (С. Р.) Der Tigris Tunnel, 


(Ver. Berl Gea І, Anihbr.. iyol, 
4) Treats, with 4 text-illustra- 
Lion, м the situation, structure, and 
exploration of the n is tunnel, the 
Tian knowled the ““ылшсее- 
cave” of the Tigris, d the inscriptions 
on the ON especially those of Shal- 
manassar Í 


| Lyle (T. H.) The place of manofactare 


ol ceixdon ware, - (Man, London, 1901, 
54-55.) Brief account of the making 
ef celadon ware at the kilns of Sawan- 
kalek 200 miles north of Bankok, 


Mainov i) rr rutikich se- ya- 
L usik. 


kuami (К ntrop.. Zhur., 
Мояқха, Тусо, 1, Хо, m 17-57.) This 
article (well. provided with ta oe 


Hlustrated Бу d text-f gures) кырта 
detalle of the anthropa 
dion of 185 male а s» 
ot virions degrees nf admixture, From 
the messorements taken Ша that 
the Russians surpass the Vakuts in 
height t opt af leg, whith of choal- 
foot m wriat; p е 
аа surpaise i Russians іш 
ol tranh, length ol arm, pelvic breath. 
length and width of bead, length and 
of face: Іп ме thè Ruso- 
Yakut atlı resemble the Russians iti 
height, proportions of body, etc.; while 


WPiéron(H,) Sv Vaschide (N.) 
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іп coli and facial traits they. are 
nearer the Vakuts— The mfi: acem 
also io be less brachycephalie ihan tbe 
pure Kussians. 


Maliev n j Vogul (Ibid, п, i 
Іі, 73-51.) Briel anthropological und 
ethnographical pent as Woguls, 
with two iext-hgures А1 раре» 77- 
78 measurements ol à number ol. sknils 
(ші dolichocephalic) are given. 


Morrison (R.) Chinese charactenalics. 
(Open Court, Chicago, mor, EM £K1— 
551.) Reprint from Кет. R. Mor. 
rona book A Fire. @ лыы 
JPhilsagiral Purposes, w uis 
lished in 1817. The editor remarks, 
‘his statement, though made almost 
a century ago, might have been written 
and not a word of it would 
ose iti orce." Contempt C rude 
instead of fighting it, appeal to reason, 
and oiher Жыны good and bad are 
motal 


4 


Read (С. Н.) Kela from Chinese 
‘tombs, (Man, London, 1901, 17-18.) 
Brief account (with plate) of мы que 
tery bowls, a bottle, and a mirror 


an carly medieval Chinese tomb. 
Ri Lit ai Ы La есте e en Indo. 
hine. Scientif., 


EE D ENE 


noted and classified more than 450 | 


remedies, — iu Inilo-Chins, andi the 
* doctors" ars. perhajs aot to he ile- 
spised as much as some European 
writers think, The Chinese doctor 
seems to be erred over the Anna- 
mile : the natives comult the European 
ar American physician for surgical 
caste, but not otherwise, А fusion be- 
tween the NM and кои phar- 

ец 


to také place rather tha he cc 
е substitution of one for the other. 

author is about to publish a book 
— Méluine vf paormacie the iki 
Chinas el k Annami, 


Robinson (G. 1.) The ‘high " 
at Petra in Edom, (Amer. т. Ама 
Chitagu, 1901, XXII, 22 1.) 
scribes, with plans and 
what js ssid to have been ^ the chief 
religions sanctuary of the ancient, in- 
tents of Edom.” According ta the 
author thie newly discovered ** high 
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Schaffer (F.) 





(в. 5..4, 1902 


" st Petra dates from. at M 
[rij mc, bot war ЖАНЕ only. the 
outwanl expression of ‘religion long be- 
fore existing. The son was | ly 
"ond ped ер о cou 
the **fortress,” the rack-cut com 
ipproach, altars, etc, are treated. of 
At pages 276-281 the editor supple- 
ments this paper by some remarks on 
'" Rock-eut Sculpturex," 


Das heutige C: 

(Sitegber. d, anth hrop. Gea. in W 

құн. 41—54.) 

modern (Cilicia, its people: reli 

etc. The population Ы č 
mixed, each variety of race pre 

ШЇ it& individtal еа, 





Stenz (б. М.) Zot Pekinger Volks 


ішпе. (Globus, Henachwg,, Toot, . 
LXXX, зар) А Вие ао account «И 
Chinese upon 
Grubé's recent w xd a an appeal 
for the audy by Pie nations of the 
folklife of China as the By to un- 
derstanding her. Domestic Hfe and 
the customs connected therewith are 
briefly considered. Everyone who has 
any inclination to Ha LS the 
Chinese as "savages or "' 

should read Grube rs valuable and inter- 
esting book. 


Sumner (W. 45 Тһе Үзішін. (Trana. 


Antlrop. Inst, London, 1901, XXXI 
ig to) Abrüget матете dis 
n 
айиг, n mhed in 


anization, 
marriage and family, marital al ages and 
ИВ! x res dell. d Some later 
with more or 
notes by the author and an ditional 
mote by. Professor Sar RENS 
new matier on terms of 
conclude thia füt 
article. The | Polish .: 
kis work, which: red in 
1900, із entitled evite Fari im thr 
Рана оу А Рааб, Тһе Vakutê МШ 
number more than 200,000 scattered 
over a territory two-fifths as large 
Ње 17. 5. Those in the more soul 
хану of the counter 
——— 
10 archaic customé iban gon че бері 
north. The ымаа al г ће Y akuts 
is M perta t —" shaman, 


Ж Бай [red ae yup s M Me 


relation to shamans.” The &omencla- 
tere o[ relationship among the Yakuts 
je tich and complicated. 
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Sven Hedin's explorations in Central 
i (Nat. уч. Mag., Washing- 

ton, on 93-395.) Abstract 
from the Ein i Tm: Retersto the 
Lob Nor ruins. 


Sykes (Ella C.) Persian folk-tore. 
(Folk =з London, 190%, ХИ. 261— 
280.) Records various items of folk- 
lere cullecte! during а residence of 
over two years in Pemi. Among me 
topics are ; Restum and Sobmb. | 

dins, fines and afrerts, luck (dream iter, 
omens, days, birds, animala), еі ere. 
favorite colors, sanctuaries, medicine 
(and charms), shrines, place-folljore, 


games, New Year's Day, ET | 
proverba 


pers, and sawa. There. are 
references to the Haluchis ms well as 
to the Persians proper. Same of the 
Persian proverbs hive: an anthropologi- 
cal cast, e. 7z.,'^ when you are in a room 
be of the same color a» the people in 
I" (£e, Do in Rome as the Romans 
doj, One of the Baluchi conditions of 
saintship is '* never to have robbed the 
poor." In Persia the stable constitutes 


a sanctuary, Althoogh the mumbet 15 


как iı Persia, the t 
except Saffar) 


абы (Ni) ef Piron (HL) La 
valeur du réve p 
ception biblique. | Rev. Ae Trad RET 
Paris, гоог, хт, 345-7 

а Bible 


| day af all 
s white, ог 


sion of t he data in the 


concerning the value ol ا کی‎ 
dreams. ты Ка that 


the Hebrews believed: perg lene: іп Ше 
belium of dreams, “but thë pro- 
eta, | in them z possible nval, 
did not think too much of them. "—so 
they came to bate and denounce divine 
ation by dreams, 


Venkataswami (M. М.) 
Khymes. (Folk кес London, 1901, 


by len and you J} Sax brief m ш use 


wee ) japan und China; some 

n . (Mat — Geogr. у May... 

On, OT, Xt, 6-77.) - Gen- 
ea sineumiono Мемл and ie 
erences ween рапем: аз 
Chinese Architecture, orguuizdjon of 
O, M БЕС Карст war, Шы 
щт, пиш it в pos à itia Ti TE 
are briefly p aree The freedom 


нун by women in | TAS NON ONE 
from time 


that «eems to have cxisted 


hétique ilams la con- 


Chamberlain (A- Е.) The 


Hindu | 





immemorial, is one of the most marked 
differences, Their iom of war are 
entirely opposite, also their work in 


pesci a ag 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, FOLY- 


ХЕБА 


Жаған (к е е Кгпу (А. С.) бе. 


EAM kleedingstaf op 
Mi len.Celebes en. hare hiset 
mig in Indomesiz. (Int. Arch. 
Г Ено Leiden, 1901, XIV, I39— 
t.) "Vxlualile and detailed account 
i beaten-bark clothing. in рн Се- 
leben and its distribution. throughout 
Indonesia, The article із fur- 
nighed with references to the YS 
of the subject and illustrated with 5 
ART plates and zf figures in the 
—the екіні footnotes are the 
кеі ol Dr Sehmelts who discusses 
the linguistic relations, otc., of the 
technical and other woni» involved in 
this study. ò 





Balfour (H.) A swan-neck boomerang 


af unusual form. (Man. London, 1901, 
3*1). Brief note (with plate) on a 
boomerang from McArthor river іп 
the Northem Territory of Suth Ags- 
tralia. 


— Three bambu trumpets from 


ortherm Territory, 5. Australia. 
a 3 -34.) Brief description, with 
ese instruments are of inter- 

"a of very limited rznge,—wind in- 
struments are oot numerous among the 


in of the 
nome Manila, (Amer. An s сЕ 

Tût XXII, 335—114. an 
de n derived. from the word mila 
** indigo-tree " lmn- 





" 1, EX XX, 3 

| КЫ А Ізі Le Tour тт 

Monde ol Durzund'& recent visit to the 

Webim пі central New Çale 
im 


Реоріе, houses. . and weap- 
ona, fetish-stones, medicinemen, 
mks, mann 

re destin The Webits, wha 


live in a state of independence in their 
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Юитанф#— битиг, 
mrantiins, агс а тету ve е 
still, Hitle, iL uny, Wt aie TP ie 
whites The parents (father in particn- 
lar) are very fond of their children and 
caress them a good deal, "The hardest 
work m ihe eide ia done by the men, 
The women, — t when young, are 
доне вру. The Webizs have a sort 


of picture-writing on bamboo. Тһе 


medicine-man has reat power among 

them, The Webias sues sewn [o 

мүге fallen upon the use ol iron, al- 

ow" the land is very rich in that 
They are skilful fishermen, 


Ed ten ıJ] Note on the 
Man de da Galles 


land. New. New Zealand. (Mam, AE: | 


tgor, 38-40.) Brief account, with 4 
text-figures, of 'a mafuatenga or rep- 
resentation of the reproductive powers 
ol nature, "—a stone image in the Grey 
collection, The materia] is foreign to 
New Zealanil, 


— — Feathered arrows from Espiritu 
Santo, New Hebrides. (Ibid, 41.) 
Briel note. These arrows are said to 
be “an indigenous productian and 
without any foreign suggestion," 


Haddon (A. C.) The omen animals af 
Зана Ол Sci. Ма, М. Ү.. ты, 
LX, 60-88.) In ' SCcount, largeiy 

дед on Pérham, o the hinds and 


other omen animals among the Dyaks | 


of North Bornes, This ome 
cult scema indigenous to Borneo, 
Kruyt (A C) v Adriani (N.) 
Lang! IS. FP.) Diary òla vg і 
эа Ара to Tahiti snd retusa, 
ea: (Sat. Geogr. Mag. Washing- 
ton, 1901; Xil, 413-429.) This Hus 
trated diary contains notes он the 
Met е or ee the '* himi- 
"on of tho native women, 
= Ri teresting wo ано ас» 
count (wit t 
— À Ve Pete © famous 
Кау (5. Н.) Stories from the sani 
ew Hebrides, with introduction ana 
бона, (Journ. Anthrop, Inst Lond 
1901, XXXI, 147-153.) Five beie і 
stories from the idanda of Tanna, Fu- 
шпа, amd. Aniwa, with notes on the 
names af the chief personages involved, 
Schoetensack (O.) Die Bedeutu A 
tralicm [йг die Heranhi = ide 
Mensche 


п аша einer niederen | А 
(Ztschr, f Ethnol,, Berlin, керт! 





Ххх, 122-154.) Ап атүшпеги for 
Australia ax the environment where the 


ану (absence of the endless pei 

tive forest), the presence ty of 
animal food (marsupials, eie) easily 
obtained, and the shsence of dangeron 
animals, all were favorable to the де» 
velopment ol a higher form than. the 


precursor, The i imbing of isolated 


trees (nol the life of the deme forest) 
had much to do with ihe making 
man. The environment auppested 
many of the things of earliest culture. 
The boomerang and throwing-sticks 
are compared by the author with oer- 
tain казан ahji балы d at Lau- 
ie-Basse, Ma eo^ which 
onged to PME ың France. 
The absence of the bow and arrow 
points to its invention after тап 
started to migrate from Australia. Ве 
tween the art of the Australians and 
that of primitive man in Eu 
Schortensack sees many points ur 
tact. Some of the points brought out 
ake ce interesting apd эпе 
tive, others very doubtful and somewhat 
imaginative, The paper is illnsirated 
with a map ani 11 tex 


Starr(F.) ‘The Bernioc Расабі Bishop 


Мивешп. (Amer, Antig. MEL NTITTI 
ot tke XXII, 3259-332.) Brief account 
| the Museum at Honolulu and its 
work, The plans include Polynesian 
natural history as well as 
Two series, Occasional Papers” and 
“Memoirs,” are published, Tho Mu- 
scum is a monument to the worthy and 
accomplished Princess Pauahl, 


Thilenins (£r) Te Fah de 
(Dr rxeuge der 


мт. (Globus, Hrnschwg., tgo, 
оххх, 167-173.) Detailed account, 
wirh 4 text-figures, of the conktraction, 
use, tic,, of oan boats and sailing- 
vessel Of boats there sre three chief 
varieties with several intermediate and 
diverging forma ofeach, The gmafact, 
а сагасын sailing-vessel, ls now 
vessel, the 
ulia, is an old t an! contains most 
of the репегаї ciemenia of the na 
uesisnboat, Othe ahia ja ry 
езім: By means of айы 
ийа pai of the long зар е тт 
томе. rom Samoa have been 
ve been built to carry more 
rud n: pereons, making possible an 


extensive migration, 
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Thomson (В.) Хое арапа the natives 
оГ батаре шн, ог Міш. (Још. 
Мийтар. 1пш., опт, 1901, ххХі, 
137-145.) Туса ‘of religion, witch. 
craft, diseases, medicine, midwifery, 
abortion, funeral customs, warfare, 
land, justice, dress. According to the 
een " in their industry anl energy 
e inlander are a great contrast 
ta the eo er Polynesian racex" We 
learn, however, t since contact with 
whites “while thelr industry shows 
ne symptom of abatement, there ie a 
marked deterioration in their morality.” 
Their villages are “the neatest and 
cleanest in. the Pacho." A marked 
decline їп {һе influence of the mission 
ii alio noted with **» consequent te- 
crudescence of heathen superstition.” 
Under English control Nind ** promises 
io be the most contented and prow 
little community in the Pacific. 


Woodford (C. M.) Note on tatu- 
ems employed їп Lord Howe's 

aland. (Man, London, et, 40.) 
Hrief noie, with front and back views. 
The patterna wore sketched from life, 
ad Mr Woodford remarks they °" 
almost exactly with a similar L9 ch 1 
mints fourteen yrary agi.” 







AMERICA 


prie doit Katak, (Nat 
mgran, ON AN 
зда) Чара acconst of the 
this name and ità pronuncis- 

on E 


Beauchamp (W: M.) The good hunter 
and tbe Froquols ** medicine." (Tourn, 
а Folk-Lore. Boston, tool, XIV, 
153-1609.) “Treats of a legend conceri- 
ing the panther who revived the good 
hunter, mentioned ik the - ‘Jesuit Re 
lation for 1036. Seneca and Tus- 
carom variants of the story are 
with н он Iroquois “medic 
o of medicine water," etc, 
The ator ob in conclusion: “I 
" md the [ndian more supeniti- 
tows on the whole than some of his 
white neighbor” 


Benedict (A. 1.) HA She Meeting deer 
Fala ao (Intern. Joum. Ethics 
d tee -E13.) Generi 












қ 
Ам. ЕТЕ. М. i, ote 


— La piedra del sol. 


government, war, etc. are | 


briefly considered. | The author rightly 
conchules that “" the aborigines were 
notin all respects our inferiors.” 


de Carranza (JJ Arte de la lengua 


Мехісапа. (Am d. Mus Nac. Mer. 
root, Gram. ii, 100-124, 124-140. \ 
Continuation of Father Carranza's Mex 
ican grammar Treats ul the conjuga- 
tion àf verbs. 


Chamberlain (А. Ғ.) Translation : 


study in the transference of folk-thought. 
(Ipurn. Amer. Fulk- Lore, Boston. 1901, 
Xiv, 165-171.) Alter discussing the 
иу of the expression for '* trans- 
in various languages, the author 
cantons with more ar less detail 
“translation words," words changed in 
meaning, words made up by the mis 
tionaries with or without the aid af 
their converts, etc. Т „өне 
words from ЇШтара + пау + 
чи Otchipwé Language" are treated 
: Abide, absolution, Almighty, altar. 
па ark, blasphemy, biim 


stone, Christian, cross, forgive. heaven, 


hell, Holy Ghost, hymn, marriage. 
Pope, Sabbath. 


Chavero (A.) Marnuscrito antiguo еп 


mexicano, inédito. (Am, d, Mus Nar, 
de Méxtca, маң, к, 129-133.)  Con- 

Gating bar ni] of anonymous 
MS. e to haters collection. 
(Ibid, , 133-136.) ) 
This ndun part of a paper on the 
"aun stone " trais of the signi tecpatl, 
quiahiutl; and xochiti, 


Dalton (O. d Note on a 
hasket-wnrh from Califernte pose ecu 


acquired by the British اج‎ (Man, 
lemdon, got, 23-24.) Brief account, 
with text-figure, nd ** a tlexihle cylindri- 
са! hasket ascribed lo the Umpqua 
Indiana, " іп тей нік Mri iiid and 
on the others animal anges e 

note abo relers to a coll ad dune 
objects from graves in Бап Lui 
Olrspa and Santa Harbara counties. 


Dissette (Mary E.) The future of the 


Pueblos: (за, Workman, Hampton, 
Va.. нин, Xxx, Ggi-6ys.) Ашпіһог 
argues for compulsory education of In- 
dian children between four and fourteen 
yer of V his done ''the future 
of the Indian will take care of 
itself." With this should eal s Bs the еп» 
conragement of native industries. 


Оп Bois (Constince G.) ر‎ moz 


ogy of the Dieguefios. 
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Do Ноь—бенёїтига, 
Folk-Lore, Boston, 1901, ХІУ, 181- 
185.) Foor brief tales told by old 
C Duro, the last chief of the 
fios, who helong tà the Mission 
ри of San Diego county, Cali- | 
fornia. 'The legends recorded are: 
The Story of the Creation, The Fly at 
the Council, 'T'he Impiety of. the Frog, 
The Fiesta of the Death of Tu-chai-pai 


Folsom (U м. j Guiding the Indian, 
(Ibid., 605-610.) . 
carefuliliscrimination 






Argues for mure 
eiu 
dn the in ian cha 

the cultivation of independence, rade 
vidual teaching, AEN system, mure 
attention to hame-life, ete. 


Pin (EJ. Der Maragott des 





(QOL, LXX Y, 189-192.) Discusses, with 

m E ST 
Dubois (W; E. B.) The home of the ys aya year 

slave. Visa Workman, Hampton, Va, corresponding aoe МЕТ іске 
1901, XXX, 486—493.) Generalaccount, | , codices, p ry th | 
with 7 E DAN, of e houses This deity, wein Un HEE 
of the American ne uting the | lı represented by an headed 
period of slavery. Ё Thiel socialagi- шап, sitting or leaning upon a staff. 


cs were oL CUTI- 


са) сһатагіггізі | в 
fon, hygiene, and theif, and forced. | £ ederek AU C.) Soma абаа paint 


absence of mother and father, 


—— The home of the country 
(Ibid,, £35-543.) General description 
with 6 Lext-illustrations — The chief 
chliarscieristics ol the country [reexdimnan's 
home mre: Poor light. bad air, lack of 
sani appliances, poor weatlier-pro- 
еМ a poor food, lack. of 
praese na lack о 

needs, abor 

life," 


—— The home of the vill ezto. 
(Thid., 601-504.) білегі. сне 
with statistics, 


Early California history, (Land of San. 
shine, Los Angeles, 1901, X1V, 4867490; 
xv, 38—49.) A tmuslation into Eng- 
lish of Don Miguel Cottanse's account 
of the expeditions of 1769 and the first 
Fun setilemenis in California, 


l& ol home 


Motes o5 ibe Indiana, (һең MON | 


language, vic., are included, 
4r are given the numerals 1-10 add 
few other words of the Santa. Barbara 
Indians. 


Elliott (G. M.) Crime und crimiuality 

іп the negra race, (So. Workman, 
Hampton, V&,, 1901, XXX, i hat.) 
Among the cares cited are unfortunate 
environments, idleness, intemperance, 
immorality, qw The remedies 
auggested are home. mprovement, tiet- 
ter pulpit arenes educa. 


ng, iadinirial 
cs gg of pro 
cca ake ite crime bo far aù 
population ін меен being 
greater, 


[reedman. | 


i be The negro | 


nd (Theresa |.) 


| Giddings (F. HI.) A} 








тисһ | 


ings (Land of Sunshine, Low Angeles, 
[, XV, 213-227. account, 
with three text-illustraticns, ad the pic 
tures in the ** Painted cave," on an old 
Indian ne near и waite, ¥ air 
are in re te, 
TM М h and bright - 
as M HH recently laid on.” Traditii 
Hine one of these paintings re- 
canis a treaty between the Santa Ваг- 
bara and the Santa Viecz Indians, Some 


may be тесотпіз of a trating expedition. 


as Dr W, |. Hoffman, who aw the 


cave in 18839 thuughi, Besides human 
figures these paintings contain '' variods 
circular designs, maltese crosses, smakt- 


кке Ырын parallel, lines, a cross- 
| tree forms, . 


E ng 

a centipede. insect ete.” 

Байраш ненин 

52 the smastodon, art ا‎ 
cago, 1004, Х®Ш}, 329-32 

асси! ове discoreries at Big 


pne Lick Spring. Kentucky, in 1812- 
1815 





bution of the op 
States into ulogi 
thol. Revr. NY ss Igor, VIL, 1337-347 
Disnmres, with als tables, the distr 
tion of the ри {Нн (by nationalities. 
religions, geographical areas, ete.) 
mmong the classes styled the author 
lilen-motar, ldec-emolional, dogmatic- 
emotional, critical. intellectual, Pro- 
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Grosvenor (G. H.) The sex; nat 
ee loro in poraain i she U, S: 
at. ДЕ. п от, 1901, 
XI, у Танай statistical 
study. gem 
Every tooo of the lation nw con- 
tains 511.8 boys and men and 488.2 
pirs Ене ооа alea $69 native-born 
I37 foreign-born. By race every 
I000 contains t Јај ,2 Chines, 3 
indians, 11б and 578 whites. 
The Amerinda show a decrezse of 2,5 $ 
from the figures of r&go, which. does 
not эн п very rapid di sappearance of 
the Red Man 
Guevara (T. Historia de la civilizacton 
Ме Атапсвпіа. (An, de la Univ., San- 
tiago de Chile, 901, СҮШІ-СІХ, tos 
1907: СІХ-СХ, 13-187. E 
tailed account of the third general ris- 
ing of the Tadina (and the events from 
1010 to the end of the century) and of 
KM amd hfth risings in 1723 and 
ty 


gee eee R.) An Abenaki "' witch- 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
Ln. 1901, XIV, 160,). Brief aros dud 
caunibal *' witch " story told 
Abenaki woman of Lake George, 
Harsha iW, J) Neatha and the Jd 
man's bird, (se, hy , Hampton, 
Va, TOOL, ххх, r E Sonat 
contains same Arapaho 


Hofman (C. W.) Com aoi 


from an Indian'a standpoint, (Ibid, 
an Arickaree [n- | 


622-624.) Plea | 
dian, « ы at Ft Berthold, 5. D., 
in favor of compulsory education, 


von Inama-Sterntgg (K. 'T.) Der erste 
ar ae Сарни, іп Pesci eni 
ortorico, t8gg. (Sitzgber, der гар 
Ges. in Wien, 1901, X „J Briel ac- 
count! and résumé of the results of the 
American census of Porte Kica in 18qq. 


James iG. wi The ait of Indian bas 
Кешу, (Sa, Vorkman, Hampton, Va., 
yO, XXX, &.) Treats ina. 
eal sar. with & text-figures, of Hopi, 

Navabo, Cahuilla, Washo; and Yokute 
basketry, 

Laidlaw(G. E.) Gamhlin 4 272% 
Crees with mhall sticks (Amer 
Chicago, 1901, XXIII, 275-275 Е 
account ol the well-known 
fame аз olserved near Ft on Ania 
"BS. [n thia ; кесін women take no 
part. The art of deception is highly 


oC sities d and charts | 
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“th Or. ТЫЗ. n Gen- 
eral discussion of mines and mining 
methods of the ancient Indians of the 
Lake region, with Gve illustrations 
showing copper imy ін, «іс. Тһе 
article is reprinted from the = North- 
west Magazine" for February. 1901. 


Lewis ('T. H.) The De Soto expedition 
through Florida, (Им, 242-247.) 
Concloding section with notes on the 
itinerary from Мара 10 Utiamque, 


McGee (W ]) The wildest tribe in 
North America, Serlland and the 
Servis. (Land of Sunshine, Loe Am- 
geles, 1501, XIV, 364-376. 451-474.) 
Ля ітегеміле illustrated account of 
the Seri. Indians of tbe Gulf of Cali- 
fornia visited by the author in 1500, 
His detailed monograph on these In- 
dians iste be found in the 16th Report 
of the Butea of American Ethnology, 


—— Work ol у T ш нн 
Ethnology. (Nat. Geogr. uo pe 
ington, 101, XH, 369-372.) This 
accouni of the MR: d the "Aie 
ің the amily of the Ameriüda is re- 
printed trom the “ Verhandlungen des 
vin. Internationalen Geographen- Kon- 
gresses in. Berlin," 1899. 


Mead (I. K.) азр И of Catalina 
мані. Там. Kans = rr Te 
шот, ХУШ, 2145-21 Brief 

Бары. tat dian алаты on ihis 
MT Californian Bland. The town 
of Avalon, a noted pleasure resort, "^is 
built om an ancient village site." "Very 





few very гв, , umd áxes d 
ste have boen found found on ihe island 
une, i t foxes, occurring 
ene Various stories as lo the cause. 
of the d EM the Santa Cata- 
lina Indinns are e 
Meeker (1. L. ), $ он e eris tag 
tales: (Journ. A 


ton, 1901, XIV end Tales of the 
vie mures and heroic actions of 
‘the four who never е, -—Тће Mon- 
ыеғ, Ніш Шет the most amusing ol these 
characters), Turtle, and Rabbit. oe 
ol these stories com will 
thosc of the Қыры ant) Wiaketchak 
le among tbe Algonkins, ‘They 
filler as told to children and to adults, 
the uninitiated and the € any 


the lust being sup) o know the 
esoteric and sym toca ipu ot iore 
of the characters, etc. 
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Mooney (J.) Indian shield heraldry. 
(So. Workman, Hampton, Va., 1961, 


ххх, қос-5о4.| Briel acconnt oi the | 


lism of the shield among the 
; Im 1$ġ3 only fh out of 200 
shields in existence 10. years ago were 
still extant, and of these beat one is 
still with the tribe.—three are in the 
U: S. Nationa) Museum, Prophetic 
and отла бту visions abound in con- 
nection with the shields ‘The '' lal. 
falo shield " is sald to have originated 
from the fact that a woman, in fi 
الس‎ the enemy., aavet herself from a 
пе fire h UI under à dried. 
‘he shieli was after- 
ward made by ыт husband under the 
guidance of the buffalo spirit. 


Morice (A.G.) Déné surgery. rre 
Camad. |m,, Toronto, tgod, ҮП, 


27.) À résume, with ane plate (figuring | 


knives"), of the author's resear 
concerning surgery amon; the nofi northern 
Dene. Indiami of British Columbia. 


, burning, blistering, treat- 
ment of broken limba, deformities, etc., 
uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefly considered. The pa 
contains many new and interesting 
facts. ‘Among other thi Father 
Morice notes that '* Indian babies are 
almost always born with a full crop of 
hai, amd more tham once with several 
weth," 


—— Who аге (Һе Апаз? (Amer. 
Antiq, Chicago, mol, хх, 307- 


312.) In thia article, which is chiefy 


à: enilhim ol other writers about ihe 
so-ralled '' Atnas," Father Morice 
comes to the conclusion thgt. "" diia, 
etc, i& a Déndi word which mesne 
‘foreigner, heterogener,” and is used to 
qe all races which are aot Dinè” 

muthor replies Q0 a recen! article 
on (he Atuns by H. Нек Wardle, in 
respect to the etymologies therein 
suggested. 


Peaire(H, 6.) The need of compal 
Ы" forlndians. (So. W ЫНАН, 
Hampton, Үз, 1901, xxx, st.) 
Presents rexulis oí querens to 
mpeénts, muperintendenis, teachers, etc. 
Author halils that ** tbe keynote te the 
Indian's character ia his religion,” 


Ene suh S ды Eni Eu l'étude 
одиіше ü 

Labrador tide te Bac d ludo 
І. L de п, 

Ei: tas-16) , Gives detail. ы шы. 
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Quimby (1. №.) 


— Cronol 





—— Estudio sobre [as 


|5. %,, 4. II 


urements istature, head, faze, mouth, 
пове, ا‎ of & male and 6 female 
Eskimo from Na емдетті comat of La- 
brador and the shores of Hudson bay, 
who were in Geneva during the summer 
of гооо, The height of the men 
пао from 1458 mm. Lo 1618 tum. ; 
ol the women, from t4 a ЖО to bors 
mm. The cephalic in the men 
varied (rom 73. to 9.31, ной ol the 
res from nod to 77.41 1 e 
lex, men 62.73-73.43, wometi 

78.72. Thelength of the mouth varied 
from ¢2 to 67 mm. in men and from 51 
to <3 mm in women The length 
width inilez of the ear ranged 
42.86 to 63.93 mm, in men, 

оло 10 б mun. im women. The 


Among the Боны 
Indians. (So, Workman, Hampton, 
Va., 01. н 511-519.) C 
occur ons, funerals, ‘ 

ie the Skokomish of Paget — 
бау the author, '' Not a boat plies the 
Sound that has not Ме Тафт. ета 
ployes. Mall of the mills we see them 
at work,” Turing the salmeac-ran one 
Indian often makes $190 and some: 


times $300 à week. 


Ramirez i]. F.) Apuntes de la cm- 


nologia de Sahagún. (Am; d: Mis 
Nar. ie México, 1901, YI], 137-100, 
Iêr- th.) Continuation ant conclu- 
sion al * study (from an upati 
lished wx. in. the СПатега 


ol Sahagun's chrono 
fexst», ки peratitions, anil prac- 


th it. luck pre unlucky Фау», 
ete., рын коне а 


гіл de рану, mi 
th7-194.) From nu Н Мз. 
Chive collection, d ol origin 
of calendar, seasores, and cardinal points 
(ути но, ешон etc), formation 
and correction of calendar, division of 
time inte days, months, and years, per 
ods ancl thet vym boina, Г ae aI 
iga ате occu % 
Marias ^ Horis General" dexlng 
in detail with Nahua chronology. 

From s 
huna. (Tiid... 4 o rom пара 
lished мя. in Cha collection 
Denli with a tà hor 
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Roe (W. C.) An Indian art. (до. 
Workman, Hampton, Va., 1901, XXX, 

531-534.) According to the 

who {fs a mission 

homa, it may be said of ue Cheyenne 

and Arapaho of Oklahorna that * 

ane Indian art worthy of the mame re- 

mains to them, and that iè their herd- 

work"; and this of late yesr& has 

degenerated, A few notes on picto- 

graphic and symbolic ornament ate 

given, 

Rogers (F. Kj An ali-round mechani- 

cu] training for Indians, (Ibid., 459- 

461.) Author thinks жар matin 
should be: rare, and em 

maen the кт reer ^ allround "* " 


Sa рес (rt ре peiie und Trank: der 
chi Indianer, (Glo , Broschwe., 
1901. LXXX, 26 Пеј ac- 


y 

count of the food and drink -of the 
Kekehi Indians of Guatemala, with the 
native name of the various materials, 
The greater part of ihe article is œn- 
сез with maize and jte varons 
ірірек, including сейфа apd other 
осме, The vegetables and {ruite in 
nee as food and the other native liquors 
are briedy referred to. [he Kekchi 
boil but never roast turkeys The pre- 
Columbians caren ia now hel лаан 
more driven out of use by co 


Schulze (F,) Die erste nisi: 
Skirea üher die Botokaden in deutscher 
Spraehen (Ibid., 232-243.) The an- 
paan [rom Kochamer's 
ат (pobliabed ig. 1505) of an 
Italian rendering of the Portugnese ac- 
count of the wy of Cabral, in which 
the Rotncaros of § ril mre P erpad to. 
The Portu [лр who saw them 





them n» merry, 


150, char 
резен, n MY Sa oe were 


they before contact with the colture of 
Europe. | 
Scoville (Annie B. J VERA 


ios Workman, Ham E, 

х, 646-649.) tempor E 2 

among the hostiles," '* down‏ وا 

In the sand hills," etê The author in- 

lormas mis that the stronghold ol ail 

that hts against civilization із (һе 

AEDEM ECIAM Indian 

Oni i achool anm church, the 

center of. social and public 1Не for the 
Pagan party." 


author, 
at Colony, Okla. | 


f, Ethnol., Betlin, 1901, XXXII, tor- 
125.) More or lev detailed account, 
with 27 text-hg of the wo 
(бета? plates irom ‘Tikal. in ше 
Base] Museum, and the Ses 
scribed u them. The dere 
of the sign far "ere" ii ET ja 
particular. The signs on the Tikal 
pe compared with those at Pa- 
que, Copan, etc. These carvings 
are among the most porfect specimens 
of Mayan art, 


—— Zwei hervorragende Stücke der alt- 


mexikanischen Sammlung der Christy 
Collection in London, (Globus, Hrn- 
schwg., 1901, LXXX, 223-236.) "Treats, 
with © text- figures, of Humboldt's 
** Aztec priestess,' "and a stone mask of 
the god Pipe now in the Christy cùl- 
lection (London), The former, Dr 
Seler thinks, is à representation of 
Chalcbiuhtlicue, the goddess of water. 
A great center of worship of the vege- 
апоры Xipe, was at Teotitlan del 
Camino, whence, perhaps, this maik 


Steiner (R.) Observations on the prac- 


tice of conjuring in Georgia. (Journ: 

Amer. Fol -Lare, Boos, 1901, XIV, 

179-180.) A the topics treated 

жоғала = '*сип}ет" doc- 

- patients, - cunjurer«," etr, 

тары E are occupied by '' items 

relating to *eunjer.'" At page r721he 

same author has a note on ^^ * Secking 

[и a religions rite ol negroes in 
Georgia," 


Wardle (H. N.) Die Eskimos und dio 


Schmuhe. (Globus, Broschwg.. 190r, 
LXXX, 220-227.) a e ih three 
text-fiyares, the origin ol the screw- 
farm spear-shafis, etc, of the Eskimo, 
about which, in previous numbers of 
Globus, т, Buchwald, v. dem Stelnen, 
Krause, е!с., һай written, ‘The author 
believes that much can be said in favor 
of the independent disgovery of the 
acrew-principle by the Eskimo. The 
fact that all their known “screws” are 
"ita may. be explained by iheir 
" having had centuries before the com- 
l ni the white man (nnd tha possi- 

ilities of ва nt acculturation) 
aren te heresth thelr eyes a marked 
Бары М a left, ястауғ--тіс, the 
horis ol the narwhal." 


Wintemberg W, p) Drills and drill. 
| won tng ee of the Canadian Im- 


Seler (E. 2 Cedra- Hal 
Tikal ji i Ma i Шапа (Reliquary, London, roor. VIIL 


Museum гч Rasel. (Atech. 
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Wintem ber 
figures, of pump-drills, stemmed drilla, 
double-pointed drills, etc., rm use among 
the Ind el Ontario, 


on Hinr ind, 


Woodward (C. W.) Whit shall be | 


taught m an Indian school ?. (5o, Work- 
man, Hampton, Va., 1901, XXX, 420- 
435.) General discusion, Author 
holds that ** the áchool amd all that it 
contains must be within the circle of 
Indian sympathies,” and the training 
"af such a simple and practical charac- 
кета towin the spproval of the Indian 


ereover ''the course of 


Treats briefly, with 22 text- 


Iv. 5..4. tyez | 


atud , end manual features 
of the schools of Boston or Detroit ure 
vut ol place in att Indian community.” 
The inspiration of In life amd | 
virtues of [ndiam character should be 
the core. of text-books for the Imlian. 
Education of the child shoald take place 
among its owa people and mot away 
from them. 


| Zelizkco V.) Einige weitere Rach- 
) ДЬ rt و‎ (Sitegber. d. 


ж. жшлш Gea. in Wien, 1900, 204.) 
Notes oti the occurrence of eu 
among the Ctomacs of Venezuela an 

the half-breedsin the region of Urbana, 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Indian Words, Personal Names, and Place-names in New 
Jersey —In the New Fersey Archives, vol, xx1, recently published by 
the State of New Jersey, and consisting of abstracts of the official rec- 
ords of New Jersey, principally relating to land transfers prior to 1703, 
special pains have been taken to give every Indian personal name and 
place-name found in the records. The result is that 142 Indian land- 
Owners and 237 places having Indian numes are mentioned, Quite a 
number of the place-names are evidently personal names. In many 
cases the Indian place-names are followed in the records by English 
interpretations, Many English place-names, such as “The Rounda- 
bout," "The T'urnabour,'' and the like, are evidently translations of the 
Indian appellations: These lists of 379 personal and place-names 
(which are grouped together under two heads in the index to the vol- 
ume) must be helpful in the study of the Lenape dialect of the Algon- 
ашап language, and are worthy of being reproduced. In the writer's 
Indians of New J'ersey an attempt has been made to interpret about 
fifty local Indian place-names in northern New Jersey ; there is also 
given an officially correct transcription of the “Indian Interpreter,” a 
list of 267 Indian words and phrases, with their translations, as entered 
in the Salem (N. J.) Town Records in 1684; and in the index to the 
same work there are listed 261 Indian words and phrases in use in New 
Jersey, 

In the following list of Indian personal names I have added a large 
number that were omitted by the person who made the transcripts for 
the volume of the New Fersy Archives noted above, and have made 
additions from other sources, Thus, the list foots up 238 names. But 
about 35 of these are evidently different forms of writing the same 
name. ‘There are left about 250 different names of Indians of New 
Jersey prior to about 1710. They are arranged here іп alphabetical 
order, (or convenience of reference and comparison, The figures im- 
mediately after most of the names indicate the page in volume xxr of 
the Archives where the name may be found in print. Other printed 
sources are indicated in other cases, Where no reference is given, the 
names have been taken directly from the records in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Trenton, Where the dates are prior to 1665 
it may be safely inferred that the scriveners who wrote the deeds were 
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Dutch, and the pronunciation ol the names accordingly should be after 
the Dutch manner. In many cases where deeds were given for lands 
in Monmouth, Middlesex, and Somerset counties, the writers were also 
probably Dutch, The name of Ockanickon, a famous old Indian of 
Burlington, who died about 1690, and is buried in Friends’ Burying 
Ground at Burlington, appears as a part of several names in this list. 
Of course liberal allowance has to be madi for the difficulty the first 
scriveners experienced in reducing to writing the names of the Indian 
landowners, for the errors of the clerks who recorded the deeds, and 
for the troubles of the latest transcribers in interpreting thë often al- 
most indecipherable writing in the records. On the whole, however, 
this list is an approximately accurate record of the names of the Indians 
in question. 1 hope those who are competent will attempt a transla- 
tion of these names, which will no doubt be suggestive and valuable. 


AWOZAWERAMUD, hé, — Indian deed, Aug, 22, 1681. With elevea other '* Indian y 
prietors,” for a tract on Mattawang or Millstone river, extending tö l'ameta- 
pake, opposite Staten island. 

Аскіте, AUW. (Winfield gives hh name as Kikitoauw) and Ataroow, Virgmians, 

"inhabitants and joint owners,” for themselves and three other proprietors. 
Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1670, for Ahasimus and the pe p Aressick (Jersey 
pM Ft Hist. Hudson County, 15; AN. Y, QW. Does, XI, 23 Join 

N. F тоз 

ANTAHKONES, Indian deed, Oct, 10, 1677. t five other '* Indian sacka- 
uaciers, " foe land at falls of xe Deere FT redis] 

ALLOWAYES, 359, Indian deed, Nov. 7, 1575. ith «ix others (Indians), for. tract 
ol land on Game or forcus creek, Delaware river, Cannühockinek creek; adjoin- 
ing the land of Chohanzick. 

ANAREN, 7, Inillan deed, July 20, 1668. With five other Indians, for tract called 
М between Hackingsack and Pissawack rivers (New Barhadees 


AFAWON (a witness), 440. Indian ron кулы 2. 1653. Sea MANHAUXETT. 
ДАК, 424. Бөлен бегін ap 30, 1 Ses SAKAMOY. 
FINAMOUNG, ian ov, 15, 1 Sec ик ҢА 

APPAMANKAOGH, 2. Indian deed, Dee eaten Маало and Appsmankasogh, for 
lund west of the mouth ef Raritan river. 

AFPERINGUES, 395. Indian deed, Oct. to, 1673; Ses AHTAHEONER. 

AROOKHIKAN, ARACKQUIAAKSIN, 17. Indian deed, Mary 19, тете Bee ASSOWAKON, 

ARROMEAUW and two others, “inhabitants and j joint owners" Indian deed, July 19, 
1630, for Hobocan Hacking (Hobuken and vicinity) iG, ist, Heaton 
Cn 135 N. F: Gl Deit., Sni. ti Aidian ef AN, Ta 

AERORICKAN and twv olhert Indian deed. April Q, t679, lor the Saddle River tract. 
--Итйынға/ Ж. 7. 110, 


ASSEMAHAMAN, ÜSHEMAHAMAN, alias John, 424. Indian decd, Apri] 30, 1588, Dee 





SAKAMDY, 
AsSOW AKON, * ec of Tappan,” and ten others, om behalf.of Sesnigkam, et 


, and Ousrag, owners: thirteen other are parently as 
witnesses, 2. Indian deed, May 14, 1671; land at eiii "reach 
inland to Metassly creek and Hackensack river 

ATTAHTSSHA (n witness], 430; Indian deed, June g, 1635. See MANHAUXETI. 

AUSPEAKAN ami two others, '' ol N ellstquesset of Shark river,” 16%. Indian deed, 
Ју 25, 1689, Гог tract ** hétween the. Pine bridge and Shark river in Mon- 
mouth county going west of Pequodlenoyock hill. 

Аминам, 5б. Гаа deed. Dec. Dec 12, T. Ser COTTENOCHQUE: 

AWHEWOW (a witness), 440. Тып deed; ипе а), 1083, See MANHAUXETT: 
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AwiHAM, “alas Captain John," 639. Indian deed, Juno 16, 1703, lar tract ** on 
the maim branch of Баје creek and Hugh Hutchings' run," etc. 

AVAMANUOH (a squaw), In Indian deed. May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM, 

BAREESACH, agrretient, Dec. —, Из. See MATANOD. 

BawacrooNs(m witness) r7. Indian deed, May 1g. 1671, See ASsOWAKON, 

BoMOKAMN, 1, Indian deed, Jan. 10, 16:8; with seven other Indians, fur land on the 
west side of North river, from Wichacken to Coomable'’s Hocck. 

CACANAKQUE, in Indian deed, 1657. See WArAMUCK. | 

CAMUoIX& (Winfield gives it as Canwins, which is improbable), Indian deed, Nov. 22, 

| Ібто See ACKTTOAU, | | 

CANANDUA and three others, of Essex county, 73. For atract on Nolam Mehegam or 
Wawhahewany creek near Stephen Osburn’s land, along the Minisink path and 
Wikakike creek : also fora tract near Piscataway Bound brook. 

CAFTAMIN, ln Indian deed, 1667, Sec WAPAMUCK. 

CAPÁTAMINE, 18. Indian deed, Feb, 28, 1671-72. With опг оета. — Forthe Berry 
patent, from Capt. Sandford’s m Pasagack river, five reda beyond. Warepeake 
run, thence across to Hackensack river. | | 

CAPTEHAM, a ankamaker of the Hackensarks, in. 1678 ; Capteham Peeters, witness 
to the Indian deed for Newark in 16577 a landowner neat Lodi in t671 ; Cap- 
tahem, ** Indiam sachen and chief," in 1679; Capesteham, ‘a sackomaker of 

3 Hackensack." 1678. —4 malunt f N Fi. DIO 

CAPONEAOCONEAON, and two others. Indian owners,” 156. Indian. deed, Oct. 20, 
1700, for tract in Monmonth county, on 4, side of tors creck, along same 
to Province line, x. to John Haker, K-K- 1o Cattail brook, to Day ialand, ete. 

CAPT. Jouk, 639, "Awishom, alias Capt. John,” See AWISHAM, 

CARSTANGH (KARSTANGH, KASTAXGH), a Hackensack chief, in 1660, 1664, and 1664. 

0 TM. K. Col, Decr, XUL, 180; Гаал оу М. F., 106, 107, 108. 

CELELEMOND, 166. Tnilan deed, Oct, 20, 1700, Бес CATONEAOCONVAON, Е 

CHECHANAHAM, 559, Indian deed, 7th of gth mo,, 1674. 5ee Manocksey, Mo- 
HAWKSEY, 

CoaATHoWwx, 66. Indian deed, Ang. 22, 1651. See ABOZAWEBAMUD, | i 

Communiraw, “chief of the Indians of Achkinkeshaky,” st the time of the: Indian 
wpriimg in September, 1655 —JV.. V. Cal. Zocr,, Xin, 4875. /netians of IN. Fo 


106, 

Созксоөрікіз, 460, [adian deed, Dec, 13, 1699. See COTTENOCHQUE 1 

CoTTENOCHQUE and five other Indians, 560, Indian deed, Dee, 12, 1699, for land 
between Haunce Chitson on Oldmarns creek, Salem creek, and Piles grove. 

CowsscoMEN and two others of Staten inland, r. Indiam deed, Oct. 28, 1664, for 
the Elixabethtown tract. | | Men" - 

CiAHICCON and Shenolope, sachemi ol Changororas — Indian deed, June 10, 1677, 
for land at Changororas (Monmoath county), ZEN | 

CuTTENOQUOM, ajo. ‘Indian deed, [ume 0, 1683, See Correnocnqur, MAN- 
‘HAUXETT. 

Encoqvrs, 17. Indian deed, May iq. 1671, See Asso wakow, | 

Екектикшм, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAKON. 

EtALm, 14:5, Indian deed, Get. 29, 1701. See TALLQUAFIK. 

Exki&. 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1061, See ABOZAWERAMUD. ETUR 

Ехсншм, з. Indian deed, March 28, 1681, "' Mattano, his brother Neckaoch and 
brother-in-law Encheim," for tract opposite Staten tslaod, south of Raritan 
tive, westerly to the Great creek of pabeck, - m. 

Ewrqt&rE, 395. Indian deed, Sept. to, 1677. “Peanto alias Enequete and four 
others, '* Indinn sackamackers," lor '' tbe and along Dellaware river between 
Rankokms creek on the north, amd Timber creek os he roth." | 

Éscnarous (or EscttAFOUEE) and three others, єт. [Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1661. To 
Cornelius Longfelld, s. side of Raritan (New Brunswick) Another deed, Feb, 
2b, 1683-84, page $7. from same to same, for land similarly кізген. 

EschAxCX and three others, $1. ludinn deed; Oct. 17, 1681. See E&CHATOUS | 

ÉscCHAERCEK anil three others, s7.— Indian deed, Ғе. 20, 1683-84. See EscrAnous. 

ÉscnERECK and two others. Indian deed, April 20, 1682, To Cornelius Longfeild, 

lors tract an the w. side of the Roundabonte and momming op South river (near 

Brunswick 


New 


4 
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Еттиумт, Ernos, 75. "'Shochanam amd Etthunt, Indiuns," och 4, 6th mo, 1681. 
To Henry Jenjngs, for about 300 acres next to Jacob Young's, ou a little creek 
(Salem ER : 

GxrcKAr, 66, Indian deed, Aug. 22, 16517, 5ee AROZAWERAMUD. 

GosQUE, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1668. See ANAREN: а. 

GOTTAWAMECK (witness), 17, Indian deed, May то, 1671, See ASSDWARON, 

HAGKINSIFE (withess), I7. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See AsSOWAKON, 

Наган, ін Indian deed, 1667, See WAFAMUCE. 

HAMAHEM, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678.— /ndtonna of IV. Fo o. 

HMM REN (signed tirwEMOHOKUN) Indium deel, Aug. 13, 1705. See 

JOP HOW, 

HANEAPEN, Indian deed, 1678, бес Млхзснү. 

HANYAMAM (HASAYAHAMM, HANAYAHAME), 7 Inan deel, July 20, 1068. See 
ANAREN, P. 15, Indian deed, Feb, 23, 1671-72: see CAPATAMINE. P97, 

a io Capt 


Indian deed, Xov, 29, 1686, with four. others, '* Indian. propr у | 
John Berry, for their share of à run of water called Warepeske or. Kerakanes, 
or Sadle river, of which said Berry had bought a share before. 
HarkHUCQqUOXA and Tolomhon, Indian owners, 145. Indian dead, [ur "m 1705. 
x a кы along the Province line from Senpinck to Augustine (ro ж.о 
Win. Watern, | 
HAVAMAKEN®, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684, With nine others, for a tract ûn 
| Hackensack river, Kovand's land, Peskeckio creek, and Metchipakos creek. 
HEPENEMAN, 73. Indian deed, Oct. t6, 1684, See HAYAMAKENO. = 
HirHocKkAMOWAY und three others, *' [Indian sachimakers," 156. Indian deed, Dee. 
tb, 1689, lora tract in Monmouth county, from the A, W. line of the Middle- 
town men's land at Doctor's creek, running into Crosswicks creek, over three 
| branches of Assinpinck creek, | 
Hirrogvonse, Indian sachamar. Indian deed, June 1, 1709, for land an the ғам 
ы side of (Crosswicks creek (Monmonth cue. | E! 
OAHAM amd Quenalowmon, sachems, 166, Indian deed, Now. 4, 1702. For tract 
дет LN E Rockie brook to and along Milston river us far a& David Lyell's 
An pink. | 
HOHER aad ст others, a Indian deed, Sent тз, 1497. For ‘one кап of 
Ger, ve poynis of rum, two shillings,” all the tract on Manasjuan river. 
adjoining Richard Hartshorne. = т À i 
НовнАм and four others, sackimackers, 422, Indian deed, April 9, 1688, to Айй! 
Bowde, on behalf al Gow Daniel Come, for tract on the N, branch of the Rari- 
tan, down said branch to the road from Delaware falls to New Vork, 5. 10 
Thomas Budd's line, over the Stony hills on the x, side of. Milstone river, thence 
un N. T and s, wW, m | Бир, саа 
НАМ, Герашицп, and other aackimackers, 423. Indian decd, March 40, 1688. 
to Adlord Bowde, for Governour Daniel Core, for tract on Shabbicunck creek 
оп Ше road tó New York, three miles from falls of Dellaware river (Trenton), 
N. along Thomas Budd, past. Menapeusson t0. the mouth oí. Laocolon creek 
above Mecokin's wigwam, thence down along the Dellaware to 2 miles above 
H the A nn sor E te Shabbicutick өтері. 
ООСНАМЕ, 183, indian tered. July 25, 168), See AUSFEARAK. 
HucHoN and Lumoseecon, sachems, 143, Indian deed, May 5, 1689, lor a tract be- 
. tween Cranberry brook and Milston river, York road andl Thomas Budd 
ІСИСНЕРҒ, vu ae gre Аш. 25 1681, See ABOZAWERAMUD 
IxoossERE, 55, Indian deed, April 3, 1678. Seaheppes and. Irocseeke, sachems, to 
казан (of Middletown), A ias бй. Aug. 22, 1556, See Asota- 
Ix AMEN (a witness), 17. Tihom deed, May 1071. See AsscWAKON, 
IngAMIGKIM, t}: Indian deed, Мау 10, ITE. Чы АБО АКОН. i 
IS АУЕКАҚ Ped two GM "Middlesex County Indians." 73. — füdian deed, March 
| moo: Tun. a tract ou South river, ranning six miles along itto Thomas 
JACKICKOM, 395- Indian deed, Sept; t0, 1677. See ExkQuETE 
MAPAGH, aachem of Mivinssing, tin. Indian deed. June & ri ! АЕГАЗ. 
(Vawpaw it the name of à place near Pompton.) sime n 
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Jaxours, 494. Indian deed, June 24, 1608. See MorHUNT, 2 
Тақтың, nd five others. chief sachez of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 


1677, lor land between the two Hopp rivers (Monmouth county). 
AN CLAAS, Indian, 7%. Indian deed, Oct, 16, 1684; See HAYAMAKRNO, 
ANICEKCOON (а witness), 440. — Indian deed, June g, 1653. Sec MANHAUXETT. 
J^ruoux (or TArsBowx), in Imiian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM, 
KAGKENNIF, ft; Indian deed, Jan. 10. 1658. Scc BOMOKAN, 
ELABSTANGH, sem CARSTANGH, 
KaTAMAS, 395, Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677, See ENEQUETE. 
KEKROPFAMANT, $35, Indian deed, Oct, 10, 1577. See AHTAHKONES. 
KEKSAMEGHN, 17. Indian decd, May ig, (671. See AssoWARON, 
KENARENAWACK, 2. [indian deed, July 20, 1668. See ANAREN, 
Keraxoockosickox, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688. See HorgHAM. | 
KrRoMACK, KERoMACKE, sachem, and three others, $1. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 1681 ; 
see E&CHAPOUS, Page 37, Indian deed, Feb, 20, 1683-84; see Escuarouse. 
Ses (UEREMACK, | 
KEsSMHWICON, 440. [milan deed, June g, 1683- Set МАКНАОХЕТТ. 
KEWIGHANAM (witness), 17,. Indian deed, May 19. 1671. See ASsOWAEON, — 
Кіснкулозом |Опету: ЖА тігепте-- "Бір sl олке "|, қбо Indian deed, Dec. 
12, 15605. Pee COTIRROARQUE. , 
KXATSCIOSAN, witness to Indian deed of July 11, 1667, See Waramtce. Wonnded 
a Dutchman at Bergen in 1678.—4/wiftau: 2f jV. T. 110. 
Ksowtcoway. Indian deed, Aug. t3, 1708. See Tarnaow, 
KowprkikG, Indian deed, Aug. 13. 1703. See TArHAOW. 
Коулзр, 73. Indias deed, Oct. rü, 1684. See HAYAMAKENO. — The tract. baunda 
on ' Kovand's land." He is one of the grantors, also. 
lumosrRcON, 143. Tüdian deed, May 8, 1699... See Huonow, | 
Macizrick Hitock, Tospecamick, Wennaminck Keckqnennen, schemes of Hoppe- 
merse, 7. [nillan deed, Oct. 4, 1665, for the Hoppermense tract between two 
ereeks, over against Anthony Breyant (Salem county). я 
Macurkruskx, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1651, See AnovAWERAMUD. | 
MACKQUINAEHEM (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, r671. Sec AssoWAKON, — 
MAHAWESEY, 559. Indian deed, Nov, 7, 1675; see ALLOWATES, See MOHOCKSEY, 
MAnGrETA (“aimed Manacrers), Indian deed, Aug. 19.1708. See TORHOW. | 
MAnNOMnCHM, alias King Charles, comin (nephew) of Nenacnitan, 5:3. — india 
deed, April 11, 1697, fora tract at the seaside on the w, side of the bay, N- W. 
of Little Egy harbor, called Amintonck. 
MaMusTOME, in Indian deed, 1667. Sec WAPAMUCK. 
MANAMOWAONE, J, Indian deed, Oct, 28, rity. See COWRSCOMER, 
MANAWAYVEDM, Indjan deed, Nov, 18, 170, See SHIEEIKMAM. eee 
MANDENARX, a sakamaker of the Huckensacks, in 167%:—/edians of Ni Fa, tO | 
MANHAURETT, 440, Indian deed, June o, 163, for a tract between Cohannsick creck 
. and Morris rivor, beginning at the bead of. Cobkannzic, ete. 
MaxickOroN, 424. Indian „ lune 24, 1688. See MULHUNT. 
MANOKY, a sakamaker of the: Hackensacks, in. 1678.— Jmdian: 2f AV. 7. 319. | 
MANsCHY and [our others, ' xackamakers of Hackensack.” Indiam deed, 1675, for 
latids in. Hetgen county (7). — nian: af N. Fa 116. 
MANSEIM, p.230. Indian c enc, shit н a N: Fae HI бее ТАНРАМ, 
MANIMIE, sée NUMMI. | 
MAQUATCKK, bb, Indian deed, Awe. 22, 1681, See ABOZAWEKAMUD, 
MARCHAUT, igi, Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701. See TALLQUATIE. 
MARENAW, 75. [ndian deed, Oct. 10, 1684, Sec HAYAMAKENO, 
MAZKATNAFULIG.. Indian deed, May 19, 17/0. See MEMEKESCUM. Б 
Mastek Tuomas, ** Indian king of Stepson's island” (off Cape Мау, mow sub 
merg lı sof. Таап deed, July to, 1691, for said island, between. Cedar 
amocke and Marrices river. " 
МАТАК» anil seven ofhers, °" chiefs and owners al the ава in the Newesinghs, 
ement, Dec. —, 1663. 10 sell only to the Director-General aol Council al 
M New Netherlands, —.,V, F, Coll. ee ыен m renee ay, N: F- тот. 
LATCHUES (à wilness) 440. — Indian deed, June g, 1633, Әсе МАМНАСГ XETT. 
MATskATH (Winfield gives it as Wathkath, which is an impossible reading in Dutch), 
Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630. See ACKITOAUW. 


E —— 3 
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Marrawo, r. indian deed, Oct, 28, 1064. Hle is called Matteno, a “chief of the 
Staten Island and Nayack (on Long islami) savages,” in hj M. F- Col 
Dorr.. SN, 386, — Andian d] N. 105. 

MATTANO, 2. Indian deed. March 28, 1651. Sea ENCHEM. 

MAUNDICOS, 424. Indian deed, Jone 24, 1685. Kee MOLEUNT, 

MAVAWAYKUM, Indian deed, Nov, 18, 1709. See SHERIKHAM, 

rae ce eet: Dee, —, 1553. Mee MATANDO. 

Mxcokix's Wigwam, 422. Indian deed, April g, 1633. See HcHAM, NECOKIK, 

MEJAWATVAPIN (witness), 17. Indiam deed, May 19, 1071. See AsSOWAKONX, 

MELLINGHPERIM (MESSINGEE TM, 17; Indlan deed. Мау 10, 1671. See Asso. 
WAKON, 

M gutursceM, © wole sachem of all the nations ol. Iadians" on Kemopuck river and 
on the Ww. und E. branches thereof: un Sadle, l'asqucck, Nnarashunk, and Hack- 
insack rivers, and Tapasn, with six other Indiana, Indian deed, Ma 19, І710. 
for the upper parts ef the present. Passajc and. Bergen comti. ` Indian 
deed, Nov. 18, 1.09, *ec SHERIKHAM, 

M EMEWDGCKAN, L.. Indian deed, Jan. io, 1658 See ЙомокАМ., 

MEMMES SCYTHEVPORY, sachem, 73. Indian. deed, Oct, 16, 1684, See HavAMA- 
како. 

MENARMOJP NDOU, Agreement, Dec, —, 1663, See MATANDO. 

MEXDAWACK, in Indinn dee, 1678. See MANSCHY. 

MENDENMASS, T3. Indian deed, ‘Get, 6. 1684. See HAYAMAREENO, 

MENGODOTECUS, ** Indian. proprietor," s16. Indian deed, April 1, ا‎ ae tract on 
the N. w. of thes. branch of Pessinck river, above the upper between 
Pequanock river and Seneconock river, 

MKKICKANAIFÜGH; Indian deed, Nov. 18, 170g. See SHERTKHAM. 

nhac Indian ascthem of Woomanasung, Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 

ANAT AN, 

MESSINOPEJUN, 17. Indian deed, May 19, i677, See ASSQWAKON, 

МЕТАРҒІ5, Тб, Indian deed, Dec, t6, 1685; - Sco НТРПОСКАУОТҒАҠ, 

MyrTATOCH, 73... Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1684. Soe HAVAMAKENO, 

MVTTECHMAHON, 73. [milan deed, Oct. 16, i645, See Н.ХҰАМАКЕНО; 

MINDOWASIUWEX, T3. Indian deed, Oct. 30, £034. See CANANDUE. 

MocHANXHAN, Wiquales, Cunrslem, Indians of. Montnouth county, Indian deed 
to John Reid for a tract at the mouth of North brook in BR Rockie b brook: 

MockHANGHAN and three others, ** East Jersey Indians," 283, Indian deed, Sept. 3. 
$696. 1o John кені; sl Нопкпсје for the land about from the 
mouth of Mount np Manala n river to Welch brook, ete. 

MoGQUACE, in Indian deed, April 9, 1675, Sct AREORICEAN, 

MOHAWXSEY ond five others, 559 Indian deed, 7th of oth mos, t096: 

Mec E : Indian d | егі. бері, 27. 1077 бес Арраніноокь, And сеи 
: (.. 555, — indian б rath mo, 16 , for thé 
called Little and a Caohanaick (Salem). ii 

O iaa (ішшеі Мокомтоглкрор Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708, See 

ori ow 

MonRUsCOWUNGIE. — Dnifian deed, Aug. 13. 1908, бее ТАРМА. 

Монутт, 559. Indian desili, yth of oth mo,, 1671. See MoitAWksky, MoHOCKSEY, 

MoXOWUQUAMDO, Indian deed, Aug. 13, t708. See Tornow. 

MOoLHUNT and six ther Indian sackImackers, 424. pU deed, June 24, 1088, for 
a tract from and along Cohansick creck to Oldmah's creek, to Timber 
thence 2 E ae running into Litile Epp harbor, (hence t5 Dellsware ‘bay ut 
Stephant È 

MoNOUCKKOMEN, alias Mr, Tom, 424. Tudian deed, April GAKAMOY. 

MACHOLAS L4z. —hdian deed, Oct, 24, 170г, See КОНОК ea 

SEACIVIMOR, от. Таап deed, Nov. 29, 1656, '' Weighrerena (o0 belad of Nack- 

€ and others, See ILANAVAIAME, Nachpunk. is the name of @ swath 

n the 3. £. portion of Wayne: township, which is dramed by Nachpunk Ете 
inio Singack river. In 1598 [ was retaiued to draft an act ol {һе | | 
te atone ub the Borough af Tatawa. awl tbe nime nof this brook was giao te 
"ie as sme al the pointe in Р boundary, Thar vo recollection ol ever moeting 
with the name, and sasumed it tà be. Duteh, and an wrote it Naaktpunkt— 
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" bare point ^— Im the act Lan, г Vide explanation із given for 

EE E асын : Me this note, 1 am informed by 
a native of Wayne township. seventy aus Or tae age, that he always understood 
from the ** old Duet that Nachpunk— and tima he pronounced the word, as 
in (German at ар utch— wat an ludimm name, The swamp in question ix 
about x miles 4. W. of the Paterson city hall. The moath of Saddle river, in 
which the Indian Nackputk was interested, is about $ miles s. E. of the city 
hall. Ti î poate shat the Indian referrnil to may have removed his wigwam 
from Saddle river tu the aveatnp, afterward called Nachponk, but it was not an 
attractive place for the location of even a wigwam 

Nanioosing, 395 Indian deed, (Зе, 1, 1677. 5ee AHTAHKONES. 

NAFEAM, in Inilian deed, 16057. See WAPAMUCK, 

NECKAOCH, 2, lndizn deed, March 26, 1651. See ÉNCHEIM. 

Nenoxin's Wigwam. az2. indian deed, April g, 1688. See Homan. 

Necomia, stg. bidian deed, Nov, 7, 1675. See ALLOWAVES. 

NkcnssimegEsco (a m аа»), sig, Indian deci, Nov, 7, 1473. '"Necomh amd his 
mother Nigor- See ALLOW ATES 

NESKILANEET (NtskiGLAWIT, MeKiQUAM ог Жа ШОГАТ), 239. Indian deed, June 
b. 1695. — "mélant of M. fF... 102, See Tatruas. 

NESKORMOCK, 73. Imiian deed, oo 25, 1655-86, Sec ISHAVEKAR, 

NEWwENAPEX, 73,  ndian deed, Oct, 26, 1684. See CANANDUS. 

Калын 329. Indiam deed, th ol gih mo, 1073. See Momawkskv, MoHOCK- 


NU Kan. АЗ кейін 454. Indian deed, April 30, 1088; See SAKAMOY, 

ÜKANISHKON, 405. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677, “еб АНТАНКОБЕЗ, 

Üktvwax, 63).— Indian deed, cjena п, 1703. Bee AWDILAM, 

OtnMoskoU*NCK, fgó: Indian deed, Dec. 16, 105g, See HtFHOCKANOWAY. 

OxAGEPÜNX (ONAGAPONK), 230. Intan deed, june. 6, 1695. —4mdian: of N. Jas 
113, “че TAEPLAN. 

ONATAGH, 17.. Indian deed, May 19, к. Nee ÁASSOWARKONS, 

OxsgAGGIM, 17. Indian deed, decd. May 19, 1521. See AvsOWAKON. 

ОҚқАЗМАР, 220, Іт ат deed, June 6, Ree a aes ef A, J.. 112, Bee TAXFGAN. 

Ou sers a chlel of the Hackensacka li 1039.—JN. Y. C. Decr, XI, 2$ {баш 
af V, 

ÜRATAMIN, ee de ol the sav. at: Achkinhoshacky ¢ (Hackemack), party 
la 1 ene Бі. ee with | Garth asl pril z2, t643. —;V.. F. Cf, Dor, XII, 


14 
OnATAMY, " таш ol утаре n with Vackaim aod Fennekeck, partics to а 
alr the Dutch, in 645.—¥. V. Col. oe, ХШ, 25; einai М.Ј. 


OR&TAN, sachen dí Hackenark, 8, latent, Jute 24, 1669, to Mrs Sarah нка сиве 
for m neck of land-given to-her by Oratan, the sachem of Hackensack, уг 
between Flackinasek river and Overpecks creek, 2260 acres (Quite an exten 
biographical sketch of thii chiot te given in йа of N. W. rog-rog Не 18 
also called Oratam, Oratamy, Oratamin, (ata. 

OUTHAFO (kigned Oi EAPAROMIN). Шап deed, Aug. 13, 1708, See TAFHAOW, 

OWRAMDKON, DUEAMOXON. Indian deed, Aug. 15. 1708... See TobHOW. | 

қаны lor РААКЕК SIKKAAK, Of РААН, БАКАЛ, 240. Indian deed, June 6, 

ts. == Jadian tf IN. a тга, Б еє ТАЕРбАН, 

раса Л "а стану р Heckensacks, who urged the Indiam 1с а general 
Ordre at іп аы. V. Col. Dei, 1v, 8 2 adian af N. Ja tog See 


ORAT 
тала Тыста лын ре. ‘ete. Agrement, Dec, 1003. 


бев МАТАХОО 
PAMA CÓRNE, £78. , Sept. 12, 1097. See HAAREN. 
PAMEHRLETT, 74 FEN Tere ar ер. 25, #68 ne bh, 2-84. See ISHAVEKAK. 


ASACITYNOM, Agreement, Dec. 1563, See MATANO.. 

PASSAREUKRY (witness), 17, Trdian deed, Маун. Sew ASSO WARS: 
Pawmeror, 73. Indian deed, Feb, 26.1 See ISHAYEKAK: 
PAYHICKEN, 158, ledian deed, Sept 12, (697. See HOAKEN, 

PAvMELL, Indían deed, Aug. 15. 1708. See TAPHAOW. 
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PAYWARKEX, of Somerset county, t30. Indian deed, Aug, 14, 1688. For land on 
Бет brook and ee 
PEANTO, “alias ÉNkouETE." See ENEQUETE. Lr m 1 
PECKAONUS(PECECANOUSE, PERKAONUS) 51, 67. Indian deeds, Oct. 17, 1681, April 
25, 1682, Feb. 36, 1683-84. — See Excinaroux, | 
MEN Indian sachem of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. r2, 1677. See 
АМАТАМ, 
PrxwEKECK, *' the chief behind the Col" (in the neighborhood of Cor : whi the 
principal Indias speaker at a conference with the Dutch |n 164.2. У. Cl, 
Mocs, RM, 25; Judiaur af NV. /., ws.“ Chie! of the Indians of Achkinke- 
shaky," at the time of the Indian uprising in Sept, 1655.—,V.. Б. СМ. Рыз., 
ХІ, 48; Ләйатта/ N: J., 106. 
РЕйАМАЕ, Indian deed, 1667. See WAFAMCCE, а | 
PutkwYN, MPs Con sachem of y Hackingsack, Tappan and Staten Island In- 
dians," in Aupust, r66g — V. V Cu. Docs, Xll, 425 5 factions of A’, 7., Vg. 
Реачяғатн, 66, Titian deed, Pag 22, 1681, See ANOZAWERAMUTD, 
PETHEATUS, 39%. Indian deed, Oct. t0, 1677, See AHTAHXEONXES, 
PEWERIGHWEIWGHEN (witness), 37. Indian deed, May 15, 1621. — See ASSOWAKON; 
PikkWIM, *! ye Sachem of Pau " (Pavonia, now part of Jersey City), witness te Indian 
deed of July 12, 1067, See WAPAMUCK. | | | 
PIEWECHERENONS, "alins Hans, the Savage.” Agreement, Dec, 44, Se 
МАТАКОО, | 
PaprEMOOR. Agreement, Dee., tdg: See MaTAnoo, 
Powastaris, 66, Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See ABUZAWERAMULD 
PREAKAE, 136. Indian deed, Oet 20, £00 . See CATONEAOCONEAON, 
PvAHICKEN, 285. Indlan deed, Sept. 3; tog. ee MOCKHANDGHAN, | l 
Боне Indian sachem öf Woomanssung. Detian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. Set 
AMATAN 
iQUANALAM, 283... Indian deed, Scpt. 2, 1006. Sce MOCKHANTHIIAN. 
UENALOWMON, r56,— '* Hoaham ani /juesalewmon, &achema "  Indizn deed, Nov. 
4, 1702. See HOAHAM, ! 
SOREN ARS Eschereck, ессе 51. Indian deed. April ao, 1682 J = 
CHERECK,  Ourremack, sache 57. Та Сары Heüry Greenland, for 8o 
acres E. *. E, of the Roundabout, Soe KexhMACE, E 
(QUIATEMANS, 639. Indian deed), June 16, 1705, soe A WHETAM, 
ШЕНІУЕ, 550... Inilian deed, Lec. 42, 169g, See COoTTENOCHOUR. 
RALJOLIN, Ra Gores, Indian deed. Nov. 8. ртк. Sec SAERIKHAM, Pn 
RAWANTAQUES (RAWANTAGWAS), Indian deed, May 19, 1710, Sec MEMERESCUM, 
RAWAPTAQWAYWOAHG, Indian deed. Nov. 1B 1709. See SES IKHAM 
RAWTOM, 73 Indian deed. Осер. t6, T6E4.— See HAYAMAXKENO, p 
КЕММАТАР, chief of the Indians.” Іі. Tindian deed, Augest 3, 1650, for lands, 
мы к, and rivers, called A'znnunes etc. np the 8. wide fa the bay of 
I river, 
KMENNOWIGHWAN, 3505. Indian deed. ve fO, (677, бес ЕзкогЕтк, 





temas ora a Indian deed, Apni а, 1055. See Hog, 

ROUKMAS [see WiciwAMI, 230 Тап deed, June 6, 1694. /mdismh ef. N. 5f. 

z 112. See TALMAN, бей 

RuMASHEXAH, 73. Indian ү . March 20, 1554-55. Seo ISHAVERAK. 

SACCATOREY, 559: [ndian deed, Nov. OTE: Sie Aktowavan 

SACKWOMECK. [odian deed, thyo. See ARQOMEAITW. | 

Sacucow, 1, Indian deed, Tanuary то, 1558, See Boworan, 

баптау, I7. lodian deed, May 09, 1671. See ASW AKON, 

SAKAMOY, SAQUEMOY, “and other Indian wuckimackers," g24. Indian deed, April 
З 1008, hie ett Bowde, for Gov, Daniel Coxe, tract from Stephans eroek 
on the iv. side of Dellaware hay to Petequelck creek oc nixt creek, w. of Little 


SAMES, I. Indian deed, January 10,1658. See BoMoKAX, 

SKAHEPPER And lrooweke, saehemy, 6e. Indian deed, April 3, 1628, tu Jacob "Truax 
l foe & certain. tract ol land (probably in Monmouth county]. е 
ЗЕКАРРТЕ, 305. Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677. bee EXXQUETE. 
SESNIGKAM, ІТ. Indian iles], May 19, 1671. бен Азуу А КОХ, 
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SESPOM, Indian deed, 4667. See WAFAMUCK, 

SEWAFIERINOM, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASSOWAEON. 

SEWECEROME, 74. Indian deed, Oct, 30, 1659. See CANANDUE. | | 

SEWEGGEAMIM, alias Hana Weghwewarim," 17. Indian deed, May 19,1671. See 
ABOW AKON, | | 

SHACANUM, t59. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo,, 167s, See Монлуқағү, Моносқ- 
BEY. 

SHATFEARA, 66, Indian deed, Aug, 22, 1681. See ANOLAWERAMID: 

SHAPUNDAQUEHO, 73. Indian deed, March 20, 1654-8 , Sec ISHAVERAK, 

SHENOLAPE (SHENOLOFE), Rachem of Changororas, Indian deed, June 10, 1627 ; see 
CUAMICCON. — Indian deed, August 12, 1677; sec JANATAN, 

SHERIKHAM and eleven others. Indian deed, Nov. 15, 1709, for the. Ramapo tract, 
in the 5. part of the present. Bergen and. Passüic counties. 

SHOCHANAM, $75. Indian deed, 20th of 6th mo., 1641, See ETTHUNT. 

SICKAJO, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688; sec MOLMWUNT. 

SIEKAAK (Бб PAAKEX), 230. Indian deed, Jane б, :695.—J/edieas of N, Fa, UL 

: See T AEFGAN. 

CIPHAM. Indis deed, Хоу, 18, 17%. See SHERIEHAM. 

StrHEME (Riran). Indian deed, May to, 670. See Мкмкнизсгы, 

SUCCOLANA, 440, Indian deed, Juned, 1685. See MANHAUXETT, 

SUFA PaToNanuM, 66, Indian deti, Aug. 22. 16581. See ANMAWEREAMUE, 

DWANAMIMTGIT (n witness), 440. — Indian deed, [une û, 1653, See MANHAUXETT. 

SWEIKKON, SOUKKKON, 424. Indian deed, April 40, 1885, See Sakamovy, 

SYCAKEXKA. Agreement, Dec. —, 1663, ее МАТАКОО, 

TARPAN, TAKPGAN, TAPGAN, and ten others, sachems of Mininssing, 230, Indian 
deed, Tune 6, 1695, for extensive tracts at and near Pompton. 

TAGHQUEKOM, 17. Indian deed, May 1o, 1671, See ASOWAKON, | 

TALLQUAPIE, TOLLOUATIE, and three others, t41..— Trulia deed, Oct, 29. 1701, for 
tract on &. side of the N, branch of Rariton river, along Machcopoiken's land, 
бетен the mountains above Pechpeck and x. along the mountains to the 

4. 


TAMACK, 7. Indian deed, Joly 20. 1068 ; see ANAREN. P. r8, Тамас. інін 
deed, Feh; 28, 1671-72 ; sec CAPATAMINE, қ 
TANTAQUA, 7, Indian deed, July 20, 1658 ; кес Ахлвкз. P. 15, Indian deed, Feb. 
26, 1671-72; wee CAPATAMING P. 97, Indian deed, Nov. z9, 1656; see 

HANA YAN AM | | | 

TANTEGUAS, & sakamnker of the Huckensacks, in 1075.—/mdiant ef. A, ., 110. 

TAFASHTFO, 424, Indian deed, June 24, 1698. See MOLHUNT. 

TArHAOW (sirmature ToPHOW), and eleven others. Indian deed, August 13, 1704, 

Tartome, indian deed, 1710. Sec MEMERESCUM. 

TATAMKCKHO, 3905. Indian deed, бері. 27, 187). See AFPERINUUEX. 

TAwWackuact (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671, See Assowakon, 

Тауғдақта (witness), r7. Indian deed, Мау 10, 1071. Sc& AsSOWAROX, 

Texwarro, Indian deed, 1630, See AKROMEAUW. | 

TxrTAOPAMUN, 422. Indian deed. March 30, 1088; бее Нонмам, 

ICCON, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1648. 5ee MorHUNT. 

THEwINQUES, 1 Indian deed, Jan, 10, 1628. See BomoRAN. = 

TIPTAOrAMAN, $22. Indian deed, April o, 1688, See HOKMAM, 

TOLOMMON, t5. Indian decd, fuly 9, 1709, 5ec HATEHUCQUOXÁA, 

Торнком, Indian deed, Now, 18, tj09.— See SUERIKHAM. 

Тохбсно, 550. Indiam decd, Tih of gih ına, 1675. Ses MonAWwxsEY. Münocksky, 

TosrgcwwicE, 7. Tadini deed, Oct 4, 1663. зсе МАСПЕКІСК Hirock. 

VOUWHTUWITCH, Indian deed, Nov, 18, 1709, Sce SHERIKHAM, 

VRVEMUETING, 422. — Indian deed, April g, 1658. 5ее Нокилм. 

Ww AWAGITSHUM (not in body ol deed, bat signed). Indian deed, Aug. 43, 1208. See 
КО, 

WALLAMMASEEKAMAN, 173. Indian deed, April 6, 1687; See WANAMASOA- 

WAMESANK, - Jodian deed, 1667, See WAFAMUCK, 

Was AMAA, Wallammassekaman, and Waywinotunce, chief sechems, 173. Im 
dian deed, April 6, 1687. Fora tract within the branches of a great pone (7) 
called Ulckaynecks, », Thomas Potter and Samuel White, © the pone, £ a 
brook, w, a line of marked trees. (? Monmouth county.) 
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WAPAMUCK, tlie sakamaker, and nine ofher Indians " now belongîng to Hakîngacl.™ 
Indian deed for Newark, July 01, 0667.—Nrowrd Zona Kecordr, 278-280 i Ja 
dianr eof N: F.. 109. 

WAPARENT. Indian deed, May 19, i720; sec MauERESUUM. Indian deed, Nov. 
18. 1709 ; &ee BHERIKUAM, 

WarrAPPEX, L.. Indian deed, Januarv 10, IOGA. See BOMOXAN, 7 

Wawelacts, 230, Indian deed, June 6, 0tqs—lediene of JV. T.. tra. See 
TAEPGAN, 

WAWENOTONG, tof, Indian deed, Dec, 10, hag. See Hirnockasoway, 

WaYMOTE, indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See JAXATAN, 

WAYWEENOTAN, 168. Indian deed, July 25, 1689, — See AUSPEAKAN. 

WAYWINOTUNCE, 0175... Indian deel, Арт 0, 1687. бес WANAMASOA. 

WECAPROKIKAN. Нийап deed, 1067. See WAFAMUCK: | 

WEGHWEWENIN, Hana, 17. Indian deed May rj, 4671... See ASsoOWAKON, 

WEGWAPERAKIN (witness), Г Indinn deed, May то, 1671. See EMT ONE e 

WrennREkRENS (on behalf of Nackpunck), 57. Indian deed, Мау. 29, 1686. 


HANAYAHAME, | 
WEKKAMICK, sacksmacar of the [nnd on the s. side of Delaware river over against New 

Сашіе,4- Indias déed, Tuly 20, 1665, for & parcel of land. n river [foem 

the creek, ^ this side of Soie (7) Johnaon to the other side of the weet creek.” 


(Salem county. | 
eee K&CKQVENSEM, 7, Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1065. See МАсиТЕкІСЕ 
тоск. 
WESEEARIIT, 395. Indian deed, Oct. ro, 1677, Зес АнтАНКОМЕЗ. 
WEWERATORWEE, 1. I[ndinn deed, January 10. 1658. See HOWMOKAN, 
WEYARAWAGIHEVN (WEVARA WAGHEUM), Indian deed, Aug, 13, 1708, See TAr- 
HAOW, 
Wurwsm, r7. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. | See ASSOWAKON. 
Wickwam (or WickwAM KO0KHAM), 250. пап deed, June b, 1g3,—Indiami 
ef iN. 112. See TAEFGAX, 
Wickwar, [dian sachem in Eam ersey, 147. Indian deed, April 29. 1703, for à 
pe on Cranberry creek, in. Middlesex county, half a mile below m post-road 
dge. This Indian (whose tmc is given variowsly as A S quch-a-iah, 
еч ‘lah, Wereynoliela, W oen. Ww helah, Wick Wick- 
qun s, Wickawrla, Wik vias. Wik quaylas, etc.,) was in 1769 called upou by 
Governor and Crux ol New олук сеп duct a party of Indians | 
Canaila, He ved on South river in fme style, cultivated an extensive: farm, 
had cattle. horses, mni negroes, and furnished his boone in plih fashion. 
"Не dined with Governors and other preat men, and wall.” He 
finnlly quarrelled with his "me ed Capt, Tohn Tankard Бон the right: bo some 
je ais shot him, far which he was hanged, [nne yo, 1727, See malam: ef 
so Pp Lat. 
WICKWELA, indian sachem, rc6,— Irifian deed. Tuly 1, 1 For land in. Middlesex 
county. from the bridge ауел Нақ ік E da беріле road to Milston river. 
along the mme to David Lyells, along the «ame t0 Assinpink brook. up tbe 
brook to the pot road, along the same to beginning. 
WiGHKOKENMI [witness], 17. Indian deed. May 19, 1671. DER AE AEN 
тене Mi grr Бері, 2, 16900, See MOCKHANUHA 
IKOUAY LAS, of part of East fe moa, In ' ' 
(а таса тон Ме І Jersey, t& dian deed, June 5, 1701 
Wisye (Win ves itas | inim). Indias deed, Nov, 12. 1 See ACEITOAUM. 
WiTIAMACKPAU, q7. Indian deed, Nov. ag, 1686. See Ноты. өзді: 
Woccremanameck. Indian deed, April o, 1679. Sec AtRORICKAN, 
VotTisEN (7) (a witness]. Indian deed, June g, 1684. See MANMAUXETT. 


WILLIAM NELSON: 
Anthropological Collections of Yale University Museum.— 
Dr Pau) Ehrenreich, of Berlin, Germany, recently made an extended 


tour in this country for the special purpose of studying museums of 
anthropology. An account of his observations and impressions appears 
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in Heft 1 of the Zeitickrif? für Ethnologie, 1900. The fourteen museums 
and collections visited by Dr Ehrenreich, and described by him as the 
^ most important in the United States," are: Vew Fork, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Philadelphia, (a) Free Museum of Science and 
Art; (b) Academy of Sciences. Washington, (a) United States National 
Museum: (b) Smithsonian Institution. Caméridge, Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. Seem, Essex Institute. CAgcagu, Field Colum- 
bian Museum. Sam Francisco, (a) California Academy of Sciences; (b) 
The Museum in the Golden Gate Park, established in 1893. S Lonis, 
Museum of the Historical Society, Cincinnati, Art Museum, including 
rich ethnological and prehistoric collections. Oraibi, The Voth collec- 
tion. Pardina, Mrs Lowe's collection. 

Dr Ehrenreich's chief reason for publishing his impressions is that 
they " might be of service to others who intend to travel in the United 
States" He has done an important service, not only to foreign travel- 
ers in America, but also to our own countrymen, Dr Ehrenreich does 
not claim that his list of American museums is complete. Jt may be 
taken for granted that he knew nothing of the anthropological collec- 
tions at the Vale University Museum, or he would have stopped at New 
Haven on his way from New York to Boston. Motives similar to those 
which prompted the German savant’s publication give reason for a brief 
description of collections of considerable importance in New Haven. 

The anthropological collections of Yale University Museum have 
been accumulating for more than thirty years and owe their existence 
almost wholly to the foresight and liberality of the late Prof. O, С. 
Marsh, ‘hey comprise from 15,000 to 18,000 specimens, representing, 
geographically, thirty-six states and territories, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines; Africa, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Bougainville islands, British 
Guiana, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Congo Free State, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, England, Fiji isiands, France, Germany, Greece, Greenland, 
Guatemala, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Java, Malay peninsula, Mexico, 
Navigator islands, New Guinea, New Zealand, North Pacific, Northwest 
coast, Norway, Panama, Peru, Samoa, Sweden, Turkey, West Indies, 
and Yucatan, The greater pûrt of the material is archeological The 
antiquities from Central America alone number over 3000 specimens, 
the most important being fifty-three gold ornaments from the Province 
of Chiriqui, several stone statues, and unusually fine. specimens of 
ancient ceramic art, Тһе collection of Missouri pottery, more than a 

1 © Mittheilungen über die wichtigsten cthnographischen Museen der Vercinizten 
Staaten von. Nord- America. "" 

t The Voth collection now belongs to ihe Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. See 
this journal, vol. 1, p. 394 5; wol, 2, p. 26L 
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thousand pieces in all, is one of the largest and best in the country, 
Among the Mexican antiquities may be mentioned an ancient " calendar 
stone" of great value, obsidian and other stone masks, a carved stone 
yoke representing a frog, jade ornaments, stone and terra cotta statues 
and figurines. A representative collection from the Quaternary and 
cavern deposits of western Europe, the Swiss lake-dwellings, and the 
shell-heaps and dolmens of Scandinavia has recently been installed, In 
respect to physical anthropology the Museum possesses several hundred 
crania, chiefly Amerindian, Hawaiian, and New Guinean, human and 
anthropoid skeletons, and a full set of laboratory instruments. The 
fairly comprehensive ethnologic series cannot be seen to advantage at 
present for lack of suitable cases, a condition which, unfortunately, 
affects all the collections, Notwithstanding limitations of this nature, 
those in charge will gladly do all in their power to render the collections 
accessible for purposes of study. 





GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY. 


Natives of the Island of Guam.—Kotzebue, who visited Guam 
in 1817, states in the narrative of his voyage that he saw only one 
couple of full-blood natives on the island,—" a picture,” he says, “of 
how the Spaniards pacified the natives." ‘This statement has 
frequently quoted, and several writers give thc Impression that the 
island is now peopled by a mongrel mixture of Filipinos, Caroline 
islanders, and Spanish mestizos. As a matter of fact, the greater 
part of the natives form a homogeneous people speaking the aborigi- 
nal language of the island, which has been modified to a certain extent 
by the introduction of words from the Spanish, but which retains In a 
remarkable degree its original grammatical forms and methods of con- 
struction, to which the adopted words must conform in order to express 
gender, person, number, and tense. 

Spanish, which has been the official language of the Mariannas since 
the colonization of the group by the Jesuit missionaries in 1663, is 
spoken by a majority of the natives: but there are many families who 
do not tn the least understand it. In the courts an interpreter is always 
necessary, and many amusing stories are told of attempts of natives to 
make their confessions to Spanish priests unfamiliar with the Chamorro 
language. Indeed, the use of the native speech is universal in family 
life. Irt is safe to say that there are not two families on the island in 
which Chamorro is not the usual medium of communication. At enter- 
tainments, although Spanish is used in conversing with foreigners, when 
two señoritas carry on a conversation together, or one member of a 
family speaks to another, it is always in Chamorro. 
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The language is interesting in possessing certain Malayan elements 
in common with the great Sawaiori group of dialects in Polynesia; but 
it differs from them radically in its grammatical forms, In the Cha- 
morro language possession i indicated by suffixes added enclitically to 
the name of the abject possessed, somewhat as in the Hebrew and in 
the Papuan group of languages, ‘Tense and number are expressed by 
interfixing particles into the body of the verb and by the reduplication 
of syllables, somewhat after the manner of the Tagalo and Visayan 
languages in the Philippines. There is no distinct form for the dual 
number of the pronoun, although the dual may be expressed by the 
form of the verb; yet, like the Malayan and Polynesian dialects, it has 
two forms for the plural of the first personal pronoun, one including 
and the other excluding the person addressed. The vocabulary is dis- 
tinct from both the Philippine and the Polynesian dialects. 

The natives of. Guam are descended from aboriginal inhabitants 
of the group, from Mexican soldiers and Filipinos brought to the island 
by the Spaniards, from Spaniards, and from British and French mari- 
ners who settled in the islands and married natives. It is interesting to 
find among the principal families the names Anderson, Roberts, and 
Wilson, the bearers of which are true Chamorros in heart, language, 
and manners W. E. Sarronn, U. S: N. 


Seneca Archeological Collection.—The Section of Archeology 
of the American Museum of Natural History has received an exchange 
from the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, consisting of а represen- 
talive collection from a village site in the southern part of Buffalo. 
This site was inhabited in historic times by the Seneca Indians, at 
whose head was the famous chief Red Jacket. In prehistoric times the 
same site waa occupied by the Kah-Kwahs, another division of the Iro- 
quois people who spoke a related language and had kindred customs. 
In the early days this site was neutral ground because it was near 
à quarry of chert, the material which all tribes alike needed formak- 
ing arrowpoint& When the Seneca, however, secured guns and no 
longer used chert-pointed arrows, they captured the site from the Kah- 
Kwahs, an event which took place early in the seventeenth century. 
The present collection was made by Mr Frederick Houghton, principal 
of one of the Buffalo schools, and. is very complete. The implements 
represent both the early Seneca occupancy, down to the time when 
objects of European manufacture began to be received in trade, and that 
of the prehistoric Kuh-Kwahs, and are accompanied by full information 
regarding the circumstances of their finding and their probable use. 

Hazan I. San, 
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The Sherman Anthropological Collection of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,—The belief that it is to the interest of anthropolo- 
gists to be in touch with all available anthropological material is my 
excuse for calling attention to the collection purchased last July by the 
Scientific Society of Holyoke. Mr Gardner M. Sherman, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who made the collection, wishing to place the re- 
sults of some twenty-five years’ work, undivided, into hands that would 
properly care for them when he could no longer do so, offered his col- 
lection at-a nominal sum to the Holyoke Scientific Society, Ап 
invitation from the Society to look over the collection before it was 
purchased was extended to me through Mr J. T. Draper, Head of the 
Science Department of the Holyoke High School. The collection, 
which is at present housed in the High School, and in the care of Mr 
Draper, will probably be installed eventually in the new Public Library 
building, now nearing completion. 

Mr Sherman has been an indefatigable worker in the field, and has 
supplemented his own finds by exchanges and judicious purchases until 
the collection now numbers from :2,006 to récoo specimens, The 
material is confined almost wholly to American archeology, Arranged 
geographically, it covers Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Virgmia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
besides Africa, Canada, Denmark, Hawaii, and Mexico, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Illinois, and Tennessee are the lurgest contributors. As might 
be expected, the Connecticut River valley is particularly well repre- 
sented. ‘The series of forty-eight Indian pipes would compare favor- 
ably with the same number in any museum. Of gorgets, there 15 an 
array of about one hundred from various states, The banner-stones 
number twenty-two, Pestles measuring from 16 to 27 inches in length 
are nol uncommon. 

Most of the pottery came from mounds at Clarksville, Montgomery 
county, Tennessee. An especially interesting specimen is a cooking 
pot from Erie county, New York, found with three heating stones in it. 
The collection as a whole is remarkable for the care with which every 
specimen was chosen. The purchase of such an excellent nucleus for a 
museum of anthropology places Holyoke in a most commendable posi- 
tion among cities of her class, No student of the archeology of the Con- 
necticut River valley can afford to miss seeing the Sherman collection. 

GroRGE GRANT MacCURDY. 

Archeology at Phillips Academy.—As previously announced 

in these pages, Phillips Academy, of Andover, Mass, has recently es- 
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tablished a department of archeology with an endowment fund sufficient 
to conduct the work which it has immediately planned, to build a 
museum, etc. The young men of the school are interested, there 
already being twenty-seven in the class of archeology, 2% well as five 
assistants at work in preparing the collections for exhibition, The 
plan of the museum is not to conduct extended explorations or to make 
large purchases of collections, as such work is being done by the great 
museums of the country. ‘The researches at Andover are toward a 
study of types of prehistoric archeology proper. This important branch 
of the science is sometimes neglected by many of the great museums; 
indeed, they are too busy in organizing and conducting extensive ethno- 
logical field-expeditions to all parts of the world to do more than to 
publish an occasional memoir on the archeological results accomplished. 
it will thus be seen that the work being prosecuted at Phillips Academy 
is unique—being solely along the lines of prehistoric American arche- 
ology. Although its collections now number nearly 40,000 objects, the 
museum isin need of unfinished forms in slate, stone, bone, shell, and 
clay, as well as potsherds, and duplicates of every sort. Specimens of 
this character are earnestly solicited from museums and private col- 
lector. Arrangements will be made to pay transportation, and all 
gifts will be promptly acknowledged and mounted in the name of the 
donor. WARREN E. MOOREHEAD, Curator. 


The Skqomish Tribe and Language of British Columbia i5 
the subject of à paper read by Mr C. Hill-Tout at the Bradford meet- 
ing, 1900, of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the report of which has recently appeared. The essay deals more with 
the ethnology and mythology of that interesting body of Indians than 
with their language, although a considerable vocabulary (pages 513-5 18) 
is given. The Skqomish language is one of the western dialects of the 
Salishan stock and is at present spoken by fewer than zoo people, who 
occupy the banks of Skwamish river and the shores of Howe sound, 
which forms its outlet, The Indian villages that formerly existed on 
English bay, Burrard inlet, and False creek, were not true Skqomish, 
but the language of this people was once spoken by a larger number of 
Indians than at the present time, After treating of birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death customs, the author describes the garments, dwell- 
ings, dances, wars, food, and other subjects pertaining to the tribe. 
Among the mythic stories and tales given are; “The Quais Brothers,” 
" Tsáyanuk," **'The Son of the Bright Day," " The Serpent Slayer," " The 
Deserted Youth,” and “Sqeils the Copper Man." 

A, S. GATSCHET, 
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Fording in China.—Mr Hunter Corbett of Chefoo, China, writing 
regarding the primitive methods of travel and transportation about Che- 
foo, says that he was traveling in a mule litter and came to a stream 
which had overflowed its banks. A contract was made with the village 
people to transport him, his bedding, and belongings across the stream. 
The mules were made to swim, and the bedding and other impedi- 
menta were done up in small parcels and carried by the tallest men, 
whose heads were just above the water, holding the parcels with their 
outstretched arms. They then brought a large earthen water-vessel, 
almost as deep as a flour barrel, but smaller inside. Mr Corbett was 
made to stand in this vessel floating in the water, surrounded by as 
many of the tallest men in the village as could get a hand on the mm. 
In this way the vessel was steadied and kept above the water and the 
wide stream crossed ata snail's pace. О. Т. Masox. 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE oF AmericA has established а 
traveling fellowship for researches in Central America, and Mr Alfred 
M. Tozzer, who was last year a graduate student at Harvard, has been 
appointed to the fellowship, After a field experience of two seasons 
in California and New Mexico, Mr Tozzer has gone to Yucatan for 
the purpose of studying the language and customs-of the Mayas; pre- 
liminary to a study of the Maya hieroglyphs and with the hope that 
there may possibly be some tradition which will give 2 clue to some 
of the glyphs. The Institute committee on the fellowship consists of 
Mr Charles P. Bowditch, Prof. F. W. Putnam, and Dr Frang Boss. 

Di PoumeroL—François Pommerol, who died August 26, 1901, 
aged sixty-one years, was physician, archeologist, and folklorist. [n the 
various anthropological and folklore journals of France Dr Pommerol 
published a large number of articles dealing with the prehistoric anthro- 
pology, traditions and folklore, language, etc., of the Auvergne,—the 
Limagne region of the Puy.de-Dóme in particular. His interesting 
collections were left by his will to the city of Clermont-Ferrand. At 
the time of his death he was engaged on a work dealing with the 
Quaternary formations of the Limagne. Dr Pommerol was a native 
of the Puy-de-Dóme and a pupil of Broca.—4A, F, C. 

PuoressOR MARILLIER.—As a result of a catastrophe at the mouth 
of the river Tréguier in Brittany, in August, Igo, Leon Marillier and 
who was thirty-nine years of age, occurred in October from pleurisy, 
incurred in the attempt to rescue his wife and children, He was the 
editor of the Arrue de l'Histoire des Religions and the author of several 
ethnologic and ethnographic works, the best known being La rurvipanee 
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de l'áme et. l'idée de. justice chez lex peuples mon-citilisés, Madame Manil- 
lier was the sister of Anatole Le Braz, the Breton litterateur, and her- 
self an authority on the folklore of Brittany —aA. Е, С. 

CeNTRALBLATT FOR ANTHROPOLOGM—Dr G, Buschan, editor and 
publisher of the Ceatradblatt fiir Anthropologie, which has concluded its 
sixth volume, has begun the current year by making his journal assume 
an international character. It is now known as the /ntersationales Cen- 
tralblatt fir Anthropologie und verwandte Wissenschaften. The size of 
the journal has been increased, and its contributors include many dis- 
tinguished German and foreign names. Dr Ruschan has entire charge 
of the /nternationates Centralblatt, ‘The subscription price remains the 
same as hitherto—twelve marks ($3.00).—4. F. C. 

Mur Cugwence Rover died at Paris, February 5, aged seventy-two 
years, She first became known to the French reading public by her 
translation, in 1862, of Darwin's Origin of Species, to which she pre- 
fixed what is regarded as one of the most famous essays of contem- 
porary French thought. She was also the author of £z Bien et la Loi 
Morale (1881), of La Constitution du Afende (1900), and of numerous 
memoirs on anthropology and archeology, In 1000 she was awarded 
the cross of the Legion of Honor which had been solicited for her by 
several eminent scholars five years before. 

Proresson ReGazzoni.—On June 30, 1901, with proper municipal 
and academic ceremonies, a bust of Prof. Innocenzo Regazzoni, curator 
of the town museums and an authority on prehistoric archeology, was 
unveiled at the Lyceum of Como, Italy, The bust, which is appropri- 
ately inscribed, was voted by the municipal authorities as a monument 
to the labors of the deceased scholar, and the mayor officiated at the 
cerémonies—A. F. C. | 

RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF SociAL Scrences at Panis.—On November 14 
(got, there was inaugurated, at Paris, L'École russe des sciences 
sociales. The chair of anthropology in this new institution has been 
confided to M. Th. Volkov, the well-known ethnographer, who is also 
associate editor of L'Anihropologie, | 

Мы Ермгні») Wirus Smita, archeological surveyor of the 
Northwestern Provinces of India, died of cholera on November 21 last, 
aged forty-three years. He had an important work in preserving the 
archeological remains and in publishing descriptions and drawings. 

Dx No£&L HatLAY—Announcement is made in the last issue of 
LE Anthropologie, of the recent death, in Senegal, of Dr Noël Ballay, 
governor-general of West Africa, who had been an active contributor 
to the Musée d' Ethnographie at Paris. 
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FIELD Couumetan Lecrures.—Of the course of Saturday lectures: 
on Science and Travel at the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, dur- 
ing March and April, the following are of anthropologie interest: 
March 8, The Sun Dance of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, by George A. 
Dorsey; April 19, Recent Explorations in Prehistoric Hopi Ruins, 
Arizona, by C. L. Owen ; April 26, The Crow Indians of Montana, a 
Western Plains Tribe, by C. S. Sims. 

Prizes OF THE Pàris ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocirrY.— The Prix 
Godard has been awarded for toot to M, ‘Th, Volkov for his work on 
Lc pied ches l'Homme et les Mammifires, The Prix Bertillon bas been 
divided between Prof. W, Z. Ripley for his volume on Jie Races ef 
Kurope, and M, Cauderlier for his work on es /ots de /a population. 

AMERICAN MusEUM.—Mr Arthur Curtiss James has purchased and 
presented to the American Museum of Natural History, New York. the 
Bashford Dean collection of Ainu objects. The Museum has also re- 
ceived [rom W. Jochelson, of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, m= 
Koryak collection from Siberia, consisting of twelve hundred pieces. 

Da Frasz Boas, professor of anthropology in Columbia Univer 
sity, curmtor of anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, and a member of the editorial board of the American Aatkre- 
pologíst, has been elected an honorary member of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘THE PUBLIC PRESS announces the recent gift by the Duc de Loubat, 
who has done so much for American archeology, of an annuity of 
босо francs to the Collége de France for founding a chair of American 
antiquities. The Duke has been elected a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. 

De Max Une, Hearst lecturer in anthropology and director of 
the excavations and explorations in. Peru of the University of Califor- 
nia, has recently given three lectuters in German on Peruvian culture 
and antiquities. 

By THE wILL of Mrs C. S. Warren, the sum of five thousand dollars 
is given to Harvard University for the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology. 

Pror. Ji H. MARSHALL, who has been engaged in archeological re- 
searches at Athens, has been appointed director-general of the Arche- 
ological Survey of India. 

De Lerourxeay.—The death of Dr Ch. Letournean, general secre- 
tary of the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, has been announced, 


A PROMISING Anthropological Club has recently been organized at 
Yale University. 
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ECONOMIC MAN—A DEFINITION 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


When an Ojibwa dies in northern Minnesota, even today, his 
clothing, a few pairs of moccasins, a blanket, a pipe and a tobacco 
pouch, a wad? skin (his sacred medicine-bag), and his gun, with, 
perhaps, a dog or two, are buried with him; they are virtually all 
the property he possesses. We are now witnessing an American 
citizen give away his chattels, almost daily, in blocks of ten thou- 
sand, one hundred thousand, a million, and even ten million dol- 
lars, vainly striving ta distribute his possessions before he dies. 
Great as are the gaps between the primitive American and the 
modern American in their beliefs and practises of the esthetic and 
mechanical arts, of socialization, of language, and of wisdom, the 
difference between the two is nowhere more marked than it is in 
the realm of material possessions. 

This wonderful change from the primitive man with his fire, 
shelter, clothing, weapons, and tools — all of which he alone could 
move from twenty-five to one hundred miles in a single day — to 
the man jn our own city with property-interests of millions scat- 
tered through a dozen states, is due to the rise, development, 
and predominance of what may be called the economic sense. 
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Economic sense expresses itself in a unique mental attitude 
toward consumable goods. It is the invariable possession of the 
economic man—it is the mark of the economic man, 

The fundamental! idea in the mortuary sacrifices of the Ojibwa 
is the destruction of property. To avoid discontent, dissention, 
and quarrels over the disposition of the property of the deceased, 
that property is destroyed; no weight is given to the fact of the 
continued productiveness of property. Mr Carnegie, while like- 
wise seeking to avoid possible dissatisfaction and complications 
at the disposition of his property at death, has foremost in mind 
the continued productiveness of that property. 

The moming mists of time hang heavy around the beginnings 
of most things human, but it is believed possible so to define 
economic man that he will be separable from natural man preced- 
ing him. Let economic man be defined as one who, for future 
gain, produces or traffics in consumable goods; and let natura! 
man be defined as one who produces to satisfy only immediate 
wants. A word explaining the term Arfure gain, as here used. 
may not be out of piace: It means:a gain of more than is neces 
sary to continue life at the same level. Production. or traffic for 
the purpose of future gain is a purposeful effort to raise the 
standard of life. Early in human society material possessions 
became the sesame which opened the way to life on a higher 
level, and production and traffic for the purpose of. future gain is. 
a determinate effort put forth to acquire such possessions. 

The line thus drawn between natural man and economic man 
also forever separates economic man [rom the animals when he is 
considered with them in relation to consumption, and this line 
is the first that can be drawn separating them when they are 50 
considered. Production or traffic for future gain is the first 
distinctively human attitude toward consumable goods. 

In the last analysis, production — the fundamental and eternal 
process of economics— is the volitional stretching forth оѓ а 
member or organ of one's body, and the taking or possessing 
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of the desired object. Thus, the higher animals are truly 
producers. 

Asa step higher, we notice that many animals show a strong 
natural instinct akin to that of possessory right. Possessory right 
meanstwothings: First, theahility to recognize an object as one's 
own, and, second, the power to defend the ownership. These 
characteristics are exactly those a dog shows regarding his meal 
of bone, that cattle show in fighting for their accustomed stalls, 
and that birds exhibit in defending their nests, and even their 
nesting-places, with their lives. Darwin says that a monkey in 
the London Zodlogical Gardens used a stone to crack nuts with, 
since his teeth were weak: and when he had finished each meal, 
he carefully laid the stone under the straw of his enclosure апа 
kept all other monkeys from appropriating it.’ 

In the next higher stage or phase of economic activity, that of 
gathering and saving during a period of plenty against a time 
of need, many of the higher and even lower animals rival, nay, 
frequently outstrip, natural man. Among these may be recalled 
squirrels, beavers, birds, ants, bees, and some carnivora. 

The animals produce and protect their shelters and housings, 
they accumulate, store, and defend relatively large supplies of 
food for consumption by themselves or their progeny during 
periods of scarcity or weakness. Man shares with the animals in 
these phases of positive; though incipient, economic expression ; 
but he alone has left these stages and developed a higher form. 
He produces, has proprietary right in his productions, and accu- 
mulates goods in store, but he alone produces with a purposeful 
effort for future gain, and he alone traffics or exchanges his pos 
sessions with another by freewill contract. When this stage ts 
reached, economic sense is safely developing, and man is on the 
pathway to material success. 

In defining economic man as one who produces or traffics for 


"Darwin, Tike Dewent of Man and Selection in Relation te Ser ¢ ad ed., revised 
Atul augmented with illmirztiona, N, V., 1595, p. 83. 
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future gain, we place him at the beginning of modern culture. 
Prof. Albion W, Small has said that modern culture consists 
of health, wealth, sociability, knowledge. beauty, and righteous- 
ness, Of course, in modern culture these six essentials come not 
in the greatest quantity to the greatest number, but they come in 
the greatest quantity possible to all. During the period of time 
when a family produced each season [rom its immediate environ- 
ment only its own stock of goods consumed, when nearly. every 
day was spent in procuring adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
protection from warring men, it was manifestly impossible for any- 
thing marking the beginning of modern culture to exist. As 
soon, however, as man produced and stored away the necessities 
of even simple life, — stored them, not for consumption during a 
time of scarcity, but for consumption during a period ol. plenty. 
or for traffic, — then it was that the genius of progress flickered 
like a feeble flame. flickered and grew bright in the human hrain. 

Leisure, with a healthy incentive to activity, is absolutely 
essential to modern progress, Leisure did not come to man, and 
could not come, until necessities were supplied for a certain period 
ol the future; the healthy incentive for constant activity did not 
appear until the time of production or traffic for future gain — 
such gain was, in fact, the first incentive to constant activity, and 
still is the chief Ore, Thus, production lor future gain gave lei- 
sure; and accumulating for future gain was an ever-increasing 
mainspring to keep man producing. Leisure to produce and in- 
centive to produce are the two great ever interacting and reacting 
essentials to production. 

With these essentials given, freedom from the constant menace 
of starvation found man ripe for better health: he was already 
beginning to acquire wealth; the time was auspicious for friendly 
socialization: such intercourse fertilized the seeds of human 
knowledge; and all of these gave men better and constantly 
changing standards of beauty, right, and justice, 

There are two socio-economic institutions found among primi 
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tive people, cach of which, then, may originate, develop, and 
advance economic man: These are production and traffic. Pro- 
duction is not only the most important of these institutions, but 
it is the one absolutely indispensable to economic manhood. 

Agriculture and zoóculture, as commonly understood, are the 
two aboriginal productive enterprises which are at once seen to 
come within the definition of activities carried on for the purpose 
of future gain. When a quantity of maize or other seed, of roots 
or tubers, is laid aside at harvest time, 1s conserved, and planted 
at a future seeding, the dominating purpose is that of future gain. 
It is a purpose steadfast enough to evolve an agricultural people 
from a more lowly tribe. It must be a steadfast purpose in 
order, in the teeth of hunger, to save the yearly supply of seed, 
When hunger once forced a primitive agricultural or zodcultural 
community to consume its last domesticated seed or animal, 
merciless blight wasted away the people until their numbers 
Were so small that they could again find sustenance from the nat- 
ural and spontaneous products of their country. 

In agriculture and. zoóculture Nature aids man as she does in 
no other productive enterprise, since reproduction and growth 
mean, in essence, nothing but future gain. Whether the gain is 
twofold or two-hundredfold, animals or plants reserved from im- 
mediate consumption for the purpose of increase are sure in- 
dexes of economic man. But when these cultivated products are 
kept in store by man in greater quantity than is necessary to sus 
tain life during time of natural scarcity, man's economic sense is 
well established, since he lacks only needy consumers who-will buy, 
to make him not only producer but trafhcker and money-earner. 

Traffic, in the form of barter, is the forerunner of commerce. 
Traffic, whether barter or commerce, is the result of a psychic 
condition —a desire to raise one’s standard of life by gaining 
the article that passes in trade. Thus traffic is egocentric, first 
and last; but its law of development is, first, centripetal, and, 
later, centrifugal. Commercially considered, man first traded, 
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primarily, to get for himself the article another possessed, and he 
gradually came to trade with the desire to supply what the other 
party wanted. ‘This latter condition developed with great rapidity 
when a medium of exchange, more or less a standard of value, 
came to play its part in the transaction of traffic over an arca 
occupied by people of different culture-grades, or by people 
whose products were dissimilar. Today the dominant force of 
the superior nation in commerce is the desire to supply the wants 
of other people; and, in the common mind, that nation is commer- 
cially the most successful whose balance of trade shows the lar- 
gest value of exports in comparison with the value of its imports. 


PROVISIONAL LIST OF LINGUISTIC FAMILIES, 
LANGUAGES, AND DIALECTS OF MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By CYRUS THOMAS 


The following list of linguistic families, languages, апа dialects 
of Mexico and Central America is presented with no higher claim 
to attention than that of a merely tentative basis for future 
studies. Itisin no sense the outcome of original linguistic work, 
but simply the result of careful examination of existing data. 
Somewhat similar lists of languages of the same region have been 
repeatedly compiled, but since those published by Orozco y Berna, 
in 1864, those in Dr Brinton’s American Race (1891) are the only 
ones accompanied by sufficient data—geographical positions and 
linguistic relations—to be identified: with certainty. The list is 
presented primarily as a basis of comparison, but with the hope 
that any errors therein which can clearly be shown may be 
pointed out by students of philology. In this way an approxi- 
mately correct and acceptable classificatory list may be obtained. 

This list includes some languages and dialects of the genuine- 
ness of which there is considerable doubt; these are indicated by 
an interrogation point. Some two or three, where the relation is 
doubtful, have been included in families to which they are pre- 
sumed to belong, though the evidence Is not conclusive ; these 
are followed by a star. This method has been adopted because 
explanations could not well be given in the list. 

ATHAPASCAN 
APACHE,—In northern Mexico, chiefly in Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
Durango. 
Tozos0,—In northern Mexico, chiefly in Coahuila, Durango, and 
Chihuahua. (Extinct.) 
207 
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CARIBBEAN (Modern) 
MoORENO,—({The only dialect determined.) Along the northern 
coast of Honduras. 


CHIAPANECAN 
CHIAPANEC.—In Chiapas. 
Drkian.—In Nicaragua, south side of Lake Managua, 
MANGUE.—In Nicaragua, west and north of Lake Managua. 
OROTINAN.—In Costa Rica, on the Gulf of Nicoya. 
CHIBCHAN 
GUATUSO.—In northern Costa Rica, about the Rio Frio. 
GUAYMIE.—1n Panama, from Chiriqui lagoon to Chagres river. 
Риу г GU AVMIE 
Мосо 
MURIRE 
NoRTENO 
SABRANERO 
VALIENTE. 
GUETARE.— Extending north and south through central Costa 
Rica, 
Dialects: Qurro 
SVERRE? 
Voto (or Boro), 
(The following are usually grouped under the generic or sub- 
family name, Talamanea: ) 
BoRUcA (or BRUNCA).—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
Bereri.—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
Dialis: CARECAR 
Carreira (or TTARIACA ?) 
ESTRELLA 
TUCURRIC; 
Сото ?—Оп the headwaters of the Rio Grande Terraba, Costa 
Kica. (Extinct.) 
TERRARBA.—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
valet: Tire, 
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CHINANTECAN 
CHINANTECO.—In Chinantla, northeastern Oaxaca. 


COAHUILTECAN 
A generic term embracing languages and dialects which are nearly 
all extinct and their relations unknown. Three 
only have been determined, as follows: 
COMECRUDO;—On the lower Rio Grande. 
COTONAME.—On the lower Rio Grande. 
PINTO or PAKAWA—On the lower Rio Grande. 


CUNAN 

CUNA.—From the Gulf of Uraba and Rio Atrato on the east to 
the Rio Chagres on the west, Panama. 
DORASKEAN 

CHALIVA?—On upper Changuinaula river, Panama. 
CHANGUINA.—Near Bugaba, Panama. 
CHUMULU,—Near Caldera, Panama. 
DoRASQUE.—ÜOn the Rio Puan, Panama. 
GUALACA.—Near Sau Francisco de Dolega, Panama. 
RAMA.—About Blewfields lagoon, southeastern Nicaragua. 
TELUSKIE?—Near the Rio Puan. 


HUAVEAN 
HUAVE.—On the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, on the Pacific coast. 


LENCAN 
LENCA.—In Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, and Nicaragua. 


Dialects» Cmatinca?—In eastern San Salvador. 
Gua potero. —In central Honduras. 
Ixtiaucat.—In central Honduras. 
OrATORO,—[n central Honduras, 
PusruLucA (A)—On the Rio de la Paz, southeastern 
Guatemala. 
5мидтон.—1Їп central Honduras. 
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MATAGALPAN 
MATAGALPA.—Chiefly in Matagalpa and Segovia, Nicaragua. 


Dialect: Cacaorena,—At Cacaopera and Lislique in northeastern 
San Salvador. 


MAYAN 


AcHiIS ?— Formerly in western Guatemala. (Extinct) 
AGUACATECA.—In Aguacateca, central Guatemala. 
CAKCHIKEL.—In southern Guatemala, 


Dialet:  PuPULUCA la).—Near Antigua, Guatemala. 
CHASABAL.—In eastern Chiapas. 
CHICOMUCELTECA.—In southern Chiapas. 
CHOL.—In eastern Chiapas and northern Guatemala. 
CHONTAL (of Tabasco).—In eastern Tabasco. 
CHORTI.—In the valley of the Rio Motagua, eastern Guatemala 

and western Honduras. 

CHUHE.—Near Jacaltenango, western Guatemala, 
HUASTECA—On the Kio Panuco, northern Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
1xtti—lIn central Guatemala, 
JACALTECA.—Adjoining the Chuhe, western Guatemala. 
KEKCHI.—On the Rio Cahabon, Guatemala. f 
KiCHE,.—In southern Guatemala. 
MAM.—In western Guatemala. 
MAYA—In Yucatan, Campeche, and northern Guatemala. 


Dialecis: Itza (of Peten).—Northern Guatemala. 
LAcANDON.—ÜOn upper Usumacinta river: 
Moran.—Northern Guatemala and central Belize: 

MOTOZINTLECA.—In eastern Chiapas. 

POKOMAM,—In southern Guatemala. 

POKONCHI.—lIn central Guatemala, 

SUBINHA?—Locality not given, probably eastern Chiapas. 
TzeENTAL.—In Tabasco and Chiapas. | 
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TzoTzit.—In northern Chiapas. 
TzuTUHIL.—Southern shore of Lake Atitlan, Guatemala. 
UsrANTECA,—Adjoining the Pokonchi on the west. 


NAHUATLAN 


ACAXEE.—In the Sierra de Topia, Sinaloa and Durango. 
Azrec—Chiefly in the valley of Mexico, but extending from 
Tabasco on the east coast to Sinaloa on the west 
coast. 
Dialects = Mauztre.atecA—In the sierra of Meztitlan, state of 
Mexico. 
CurrLATECO.—In Guerrero, 
Tezcucax,—In the valley of Mexico. 
CAHITA.— In Sinaloa. 


Dialecl; Mavo.—On Rio Mayo, Sinaloa. | 
Tenveco—On Rio del Fuerte, Sinaloa. 
VacoREGUA.—ÜUn Ria del Fuerte, Sinaloa.. 
Yaout.—On Rio Yaqui, Sinaloa. 
CORA.—In Sierra Nayarit, Jalisco, 
Dialects > Hutcsnoro.—1n northeustern Jalisco. 
Tepecano; —In northeastern Jalisco. 
N10,*—0On the southern border of the Cahita area. (Extinct.) 
NIQUIRAN.— Between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, Nicaragua. 
OPATA.— On the headwaters of Yaqui river, Sonora and 
Chihuahua. 
Гау > EupgvE.—lIn Sonora. 
Jova.—In western Chihuahua. 
PtMA,—In Sonora, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa. 
Dialects: Валмол,--іІп Sinaloa. 1 
PortáApmua.—Along the- northeastern border of the 
Opata area. 
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Firr.—Chielüy on the Pacific coast in Guatemala and San 


salvador. 
Dialects; Avacut.ac?—On the Rio Motagua, Guatemala, (Ex- 
tinct, ) 


TLASCALTECA.—In San Salvador, 
SABAIBO.—Adjoining and related to the Acaxee. 
SIGUA.—On Chiriqui lagoon, Costa Rica. ( Extinct.) 
TARAHUMARI.—In Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango. 
Dialecfs: GUAZAPARE —In the southeastern part of the Tara- 
hurari territory. 
PACHERA.—In the central part of the Tarahumari 
territory, 
Tunak.—Near the Guazapare. 
V AROGIO.— Near the Guazapare. 
TEBACA.— Adjoining and related to the Acaxee, 
TEPAHUE.—In Sonora. (Extinct) 
Malects : Canuimero, (Extinet,) 
Macovauvy. (Extinct.) 
TEPEHUAN.—In Durango, 
TLASCALAN.—In Tlascala, (Dialect of the Aztec.) 
AIXIME.— Adjoining and related to the Acaxee, 
ZOk.*—In Sinaloa. ( Extinct.) 


Dialfeel ; BatMAMA.—Adjoining the Zoe. (Extinct. ) 


OTOMIAN 


Jonaz or Meco.—In Guanajuato. (Probably extinct.) 

MATLALTZINCO or PIRINDA.—In the states 
Michoacan. 

—About the southwestern border of the valley. of 
Mexico. 

OTOMI.—Throughout central Mexico. 

PAME.—In Queretaro and Guanajuato. 


of Mexico and 


MAZAHU A. 
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PAYA—In northeastern Honduras. 
SERIAN 


GUAYMA.—On the north bank of the lower Rio Guaymas, 
Sonora. (Extinct.) 
SERI.—On Tiburon island and the opposite mainland, Sonora, 
TEPOKA.—On the mainland opposite Tiburon island. (Extinct.) 
UPANGUAYMA.—Adjoining the Guayma.  (Extinct.) 
SUBTIABAN 
SUBTIABA (or NEGRANDAN).—In: the region of the present city 
of Leon, Nicaragua. 
TARASCAN 
TARASCO,—In the state of Michoacan. 
TEQUISTLATECAN 
TEQUISTLATECA (or CHONTAL OF OAXACA),—In Oaxaca, on the 
Pacific coast. 
TOTONACAN 
ToToONACA.—In northern Vera Cruz and northeastern Puebla. 
Dralects: Caagnuaxtt—tn the pueblos of Xalpan and Pontepec. 
ІРАРАМА,--? 
TatTIMOLO.—In Naolingo. 
Terenva—On the Puebla border. 
TETIKILHATI.—In the Sierra Alta. 
ULVAN' 
COCO.—On Segovia river, which forms the boundary between 
Honduras and Nicaragua. 
CUKRA.—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
MELCHORA.—On Rio Rama, Nicaragua. 
MIco.—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 


The list of dialects of this family and the classification a» here presented are in 
part at leas! unreliablo, but are given alter Brinton (Amvria Hace) an the fullest 
botice that his been published, 
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PANTASMA.—On upper Segovia river, Nicaragua. 
PARRASTAH,—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 

SIQUIA.—On upper Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
SUBIRONA.—On Segovia river. 

Toaca (TOWKA, or TWAKAyJ,—1n eastern Nicaragua. 

ULvA (WooLWA, or $400).—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 


XICAQU EAN 
XICAQUE (or. HCAQUE).—In northern Honduras. 
Dialedis: XicAQUE OF YokO,—lIn thë Yoro district. 
XiCAQUB OF PAtMAR.—In the northern part of Santa 
Barbara district. 
XINCAN 
XINCA.—On Kio de los Esclavos, southeastern Guatemala. 
Dialecis: JUTILTEPEC, JUTIAPA, and SiNACANTAN,—Spoken at 
pueblos of the same names respectively. 


YUMAN ? 
CocHIMI. — In Lower Califomia, 
СОСОҒА (COCAPA). — At the mouth of the Rio Colorado; Sonora, 
and Lower California. 
GUIACURA. —1In Lower California. 
PERICU, — In Lower California. (Extinct.) 


ZAPTOTECAN 
AMISHGO.—In Guerrero, 
CHATIND.—In the district of Jamiltepec, Oaxaca. 
Сносно (CHUCHON).—In the district of Coixtlahuaca, Oaxaca: 
CUICATECO,—In the district of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca. 
MAZATECO.—In the district of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca, 
MixTEC.—In Oaxaca and Guerrero. 
POPOLOCA (of Oaxaca).—The same às Chocho. 
SALTECO,—In Oaxaca, 
Trkt.—In Tehuantepec. 
ZAPATECO.—In Oaxaca. 
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MIXE.—1In Oaxaca and Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
PoPoLOCA (of Puebla).—At and in the vicinity of Oluta. 
TAFYIJULAPAN ?—On Kio de la Sierra. 
ZoQuE.— In Tabasco, Oaxaca, and Chiapas. 
Dialects CHIMALAPA. 
UNCLASSIFIED 
CAZCAN.— In Zacatecas and Jalisco. (Extinct.) 
Related Dialects: “Teevexn— In Jalisco. {Extinct.) 
TEULE— In Jalisco. (Extinet) 
CoNcHO, —In northern Chihuahua: said by carly missionaries to 
have been Nahuatlan, (Extinct.) 
GUACHICHIL.—In Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, and Zacatecas. 
( Extinct.) 
GUATITIAGUA. — At Guatijiagua, eastern San Salvador; probably 
a dialect of the Lenca or Xinca. 
IRRITILA. — Chiefly in Durango. (Extinet.) 
Musourro.—Along the gulf coast of Nicaragua. 
OLIVE.—In southern Tamaulipas. (Extinet.) 
PISONE. — See XANAMBRE. 
TAMAULIPECO. — Apparently à collective term including various 
idioms, some unrelated. In Tamaulipas. (Extinct.) 
ХАМАМВКЕ and PISONE.— In Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon. 
(Extinet.) 
ZACATECO.— In Zacatecas. (Extinct.) 
Memoranda 
Coahurllecan is not to be taken as a true linguistic family 
or stock name, as the Coahuilteca of Orozco y Berra, on which ít 
is based, is in fact geographical, embracing languages of different 
stocks, but the data are too meager to justify an attempt at 
classification. _ 
I have concluded it best to drop Brinton's stock name 
Changuina, and substitute therefor Doraskean or Dorasquean, 45 
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this follows Pinart's classification which precedes that by Brinton, 
and is based on the name of the chief subtribe. 

In Ше Г/лсан family the Chalinga is based on a few words 
obtained by Karl Sapper. As these are not sufficient to deter- 
mine its relation to other dialects of the family, it must be consid- 
ered as inserted tentatively. It may be possible that the Chontal 
element, assigned by Dr Brinton’ to the Lencan stock on the 
statement of Desire Pector, spoke a different dialect from either 
of those mentioned in the list, but the evidence їз not sufficient 
to justify inserting the name, 

| have assigned Pupuluca (a) (Mayan family) to the position of 
a dialect of the Cakchikel. In fact the name should be dropped, 
as the language is nothing more than the Cakchikel. 

Chicomuceltéca (Mayan family) is, according to Sapper, a dialect 
of the Huasteca, but the vocabulary he gives in his Mirtel Amir- 
ita does not make this satisfactorily clear, 

Subinha (Mayan [amily). It is doubtful whether this should 
be given as a dialect. 

Wio (Nahuatlan family). This is inserted in this family tenta- 
tively as its relations are not definitely known, 

Alaguilac (Nahuatlan family). 1 am of the opinion that this 
was nothing more than simple Pipil: and the same is probably 
truc of Tlascalteca. 

Zot (Nahuatlan family). The remark under Nio also applies 
here. 

Jotenacam (family). The evidence regarding the dialects 
given under this family name is unsatisfactory, except that relat- 
ing to the Tepehua. Moreover, there seems to be some doubt, if 
these are all retained, whether we are to understand that there is 
in addition a Totonaca (proper), 

Uivan (family). There is still much confusion and uncertainty 
in regard to the dialects of this family group which 1 am unable 
to straighten out with the data at hand. 


1 Аәгулісіӛн Ханғ, р. 140. 


NEGRO COMPANIONS OF THE SPANISH EXPLORERS! 
j By R. R. WRIGHT 

The fact seems to be well established that Negroes were 
introduced into the New World with the first discoverers and 
explorers. Indeed, there is evidence which leads to the surmise 
that some of the pre-Columbians may have been Negroes, Peter 
Martyr, a learned historian and an acquaintance of Columbus, 
mentions “a region, not two days’ journey from Quarequa s terri- 
tory, in the Darien district of South America, where Balboa, the 
illustrious discoverer of the Pacific ocean, found a race of black 
men, who were conjectured to have come from Africa and to have 
been shipwrecked on this coast.’ In connection with this state- 
ment may be noted a report by the Bureau of Ethnology which 
describes " early American pottery with physiognomies of decided 
African lineaments." The late Justin Winsor stated ina letter 
to the writer that “there is a possible chance that at some early 
time the ocean currents may have swept across from the Canaries 
and the African coasta canoes with Guanches and other African 
tribes from which some considerable strains of Negro blood may 
have mixed with the pre-Columbian peoples of tropical America. 
The skulls found in caves in the Bahamas seem to be very like 
those in the early burial places of the Canaries.” 

The good Bartolomé de las Casas, the “ Protector of the In- 
dians," is often charged with the introduction of Negro slavery 
into this continent It is claimed that he introduced Negro 





"The interest in this paper is enhanced by the fact that it is the result of research 
by 2 native of the-race which took such a prominent part In the discovery and colmi 
tation of the New Workd.—Eptror. 

"Нера, Stasisd Congest in America, 1, p. 300. 

* Fourth Anuna! Report, Bureau ol Ethnology, p. 497 

' Helps, Spanish Congurst m A wierica, t, p. 310. 
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slaves to relieve the hard-worked natives, and it is charged that 
at one inauspicious moment of his life he advised a course which 
has ever since been the one blot upon his well-earned fame, and 
too often has this advice been the only thing which has occurred 
to men's minds respecting him, when his name has been men- 
tioned, He certainly did advise that Negroes should be brought 
to the New World." “I think, however,” wrote Sir Arthur 
Helps, “I have amply shown in the Spanish Conguest that he [Las 
Casas] was not the first to give this advice and that it had long 
before been largely acted upon,"' Itissaid again that Las Casas, 
as early as 1495, with his father, accompanied Columbus and was 
therefore familiar with the companions of the latter and especially 
with Ovando, the successor to the Discoverer in the government 
of the Indies. It was during the year 1501 that Columbus was 
deposed from the government of the Indies, and he may probably 
himself have been cognizant of the fact that Negro slaves had 
been introduced into the new Spanish possessions. But there 
seems to be no positive evidence either way as to the great ad- 
miral's attitude toward the introduction of African slavery into 
the New World, There isa letter of Columbus in which he refers 
to Negroes in Guinea, and it is known that he gave an Indian slave 
to Las Casas’ father, but all beyond this seems to be mere surmise.’ 

The year 1501 is the date of the earliest reference in American 
history to Negroes coming from Spain to America.’ Sir Arthur 
Helps, in his Spanisk Conguest tn America, states that, in the year 
mentioned, instructions were given to the authorities that while 
Jews, Moors, or new converts were not to be permitted to go to 
the Indies or to remain there, “Negroes born іп the power of 
Christians were to be allowed to pass to the Indies, and the 
officers of the royal revenue were to receive the money to be paid 
for these permits." * 

! Helps, Z£fe of Las Caras, preface: 

*- Ellis In. Winsor's JVarrative ams! Critical Mistery, Tt. p. 304. 


t Helpa, Sani Conguent, 1, p, 180, Irving, History af Columbus, 111, p- 10% 
Нара, ЊМ. 
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From this time forward Negroes were more or less familiar 
personages in the West Indies." On September 15, 1505, King 
Ferdinand of Spain wrote to Ovando, then governor of Hispani: 
ola, à letter of the following tenor: "I will send more Negro 
slaves as you request; 1 think there may be a hundred. At each 
time a trustworthy person will go with them who may share in 
the gold they may collect and may promise them ease if they 
work well’ Some time prior to this, soon after he had become 
governor, Ovando had objected to the importation of Negro 
slaves into Hispaniola on the ground that “they fled among 
the Indians and taught them bad customs and never would be 
captured," | 

In 1510, according to Antonio de Herrera, the royal histori- 
ographer to Philip IL, King Ferdinand informed Admiral Don 
Diego Columbus that he had given orders to the officials at 
Seville that they should send fifty Negroes to work in the mines 
of Hispaniola The next year, 1511, the king complained in 
language like this: “Ido not understand how so many Negroes 
have died ; take much care of them." " 

Again, on September 27, 1514, King Ferdinand, in response to 
a request of the Bishop of La Concepcion, in Hispaniola, that 
more Negroes should be imported, said that there were already 
many Negroes and it might occasion inconvenience if more 
males of the race should be introduced into the island.” There 
seems, therefore, to have been no cessation, but rather à yearly 
increase in the number of Negroes sent to the New World. On 
his accession to the Spanish throne, Charles V granted "license 
lor the introduction of Negroes to the number of four hundrec Tn 


' Heipu — Navarrete, Coleccion, 1l; p« 233- Herrera, Fitters de hi наты, doc. 
bog. Irving, Afiriery ef. Columbus, Tit, p. 162. | | 

! Helps, Séawish Conynerl, 1 p. 219 (Coleccian de Munoz, MS., tomo 99). 

3 Herrera, ffirterta we lis Jndiar, dec. 1, lib. &; exp. 12- 

$ Ibid., Min, We dmi, Stevens ans, T, p« 374- 

К Нер», 5улмігі Comguest, V, p: 245 (Coleccion de Multos, MS. tomo (of. 

i Thik, 1 491. | | 70,1. р. 595. 
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From this time onward the importation of Negroes into the West 
Indies became a considerable industry, and the monopoly was 
greedily sought by Cortés and more eagerly bestowed by King 
Charles in 1523.' There were sent to Hispaniola, 1500 (half of 
these males); to Cuba, 300; to Jamaica, 300, and §00 to the 
province of Costilla del Oro on the mainland. By 1528 there 
were In the New World, according to Herrera's account of the 
Indies, nearly 10,000 Negroes. lt is said that the treatment of 
the Negroes was injudiciously lenient; they had four months 
holiday." 

In Honduras, in. 1539, Francisco de Montejo sent a Negro of 
his, who knew the Indian language, to burn a native village Іп 
1554. in. Peru, 30 Negroes accompanied a military force of 70 
Spaniards, under Francisco Hernandez. In 1541, in Tolanite, a 
settlement in New Galicia, Mexico, the Indians killed a Negro. 
"de Bovadilla," perhaps the name of the owner, and robbed him 
of his cattle and hacienda—his establishment—and everything he 
had. On April 14, 1559, the сабда or town council of Santiago 
de Chile, voted to grant a petition of one Tomé Vasquez, a free. 
or enfranchised Negro, by allowing him possession of a lot of 
land in the town, provided this was found to be vacant and un- 
claimed.’ The wording of the record seems to show that Vasque? 
received precisely the same treatment as the white applicants for 
permission to settle in the town. 

On St Luke's day, October 18, 1526, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon 
died. According to Navarrete he was among the first to bring 
Negroes to the present confines of the United States." He ex- 
plored our eastern coast and attempted to found a colony at San 

на ps Mewirh Comguerf, tw, P. 210 (Coleccion de Mufior, MS,, tomo go) 

я Ibid, tome Sf. 

* Pacheco-Cardenas, Colerzion de Desmmostor de lár Indiar, n 


р. 210. 
* Tbnl., IL p; 319. сы 
“ТЫЗ. ІШ, т. 37. 

` Golrecion dt Historiaderes ale Chilr, Santiago, 1858, xvin, p. 05. 


* Sea in. Winsors Narrative amd Critical History, 1, 241, 
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Miguel de Gualdape, since known as Jamestown, Virginia’ In 
this colony, under his successor, a Porto Rican, the Negroes were 
so grievously oppressed that they arose in insurrection against 
their oppressors and fired their houses" The settlement was 
broken up and the Negroes and their Spanish companions re- 
turned to Hayti, whence they had come. This ended the first 
introduction and the first insurrection of Negroes on our eastern 
shores. Thus Hayti, the place where Negro slaves were first in- 
troduced into the New World, was strangely enough the first to 
manifest an awful retribution against human slavery. 11 would 
be interesting to know what part Ayllon's fugitive Negroes, in the 
persons of their descendants, took in the dreadful revolution 
which swept over that island nearly three centuries later under 
the lead of Toussaint L'Overture, Dessalines, and their associates. 
A singular incident connected with Ayllon's expedition along 
this coast is the fact that he, with the assistance of his Negro 
slaves, built the first ships constructed on our coast. This fact is 
made more interesting when it is known that Vasco Balboa had 
with him some thirty Negroes whe in 1513 assisted in building 
the first ships on the Pacific coast of America. 

The introduction of Negroes into the western portion of the 
United States was about as early as the coming of the Spaniards. 
George Bancroft thinks that there was no part of the United 
States into which the Spanish explorers did not land Negroes. 
Cortés had with him- three hundred Negro slaves in 1522" Un- 
der date of July 19, 1537, the governor of Mexico wrote: ^I have 
written to Spain for black slaves because 1 consider them indis- 
pensable for the cultivation of the land and the increase of the 
royal revenue." * Also Gustav Adolf Bergenroth, the collector 





! lbid. [Fora discussion of the location of the settlement of San Miguel, see 
Lowery, Spanish Settlements within thc Present. Lievitr af the U'aited States. pp. HË- 
452.— Enrros.] 

"Ibid: 

1 Prescoti, Congue! of Mexico, I1, p. 350. | 

* Paseual de Gayangos, Calendar ef. Spamish State Pajerz, Col. V, р. 440. 
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of Spanish papers, has shown that Negroes at an early date were: 
considered and called the "strength and sinew of the western 
world.'' The Great Antilles especially had already been crowded 
with Negroes on the plea that they were sent thither with a view of 
facilitating the christianization, and to relieve the toil and suffering 
of the unfortunate natives*; but theiradvent into the western por- 
tion of America was fraught with a.good deal of concern. Before 
1530 there were enough Negroes in Mexico to warrant an attempt 
at self-liberation from the Spanish yoke." Their plan was to 
massacre the Indians friendly to the Spanish, form an alliance 
with the others, elect a ruler, and set up a government for them- 
selves in the City of Mexico. H. H. Bancroft, speaking of this 
event, says that “the Negroes neither gave rior accepted quar- 
ter."' Their enterprise, however, failed, the ringleaders being 
betrayed, captured, and executed, In this connection there is 
another interesting story of the followers of a certain Bayano, а 
Negro insurgent captured and sent back to Spain, whose followers 
in 1570 founded the town of Santiago del Principe. 

There is, however, some reason for the belief that tnany of the 
Negroes imported by the Spaniards were not savages nor ignorant; 
that many of them were nominally Mohammedans or Spanish 
Catholics One writer mentions his Mandingo servant who could 
write the Arabic language with great beauty and exactness; The 
Guinea or Gold-coast Negroes were bold, brave, and liberty- 
loving, as the history of the Pacific states will attest. 

Bandelier says that the most interesting period in the history 
of the discoveries on the American continent was during that part 
of the sixteenth century when the efforts of the Spaniards were 
directed from the already settled coasts and isthmuses into the in- 


! State. Papers óf Spain in British Museum, collected h ‚Ель 
| | | , cullected hy Gmitav Adolf Bergenroth. 
Revetus Enys to Secretary Sir Henry Hurmet. Pa per Col, Entry tke, $3. 
E Wineor, ether toa author, Ішу 0, 1894. Тай. Entry Hk: Yol XI, [+ п 
Тыш. у; ру 3@. / Je States, 11, p. 384. 
* Bryan Edwards, History of the Brisk ұры) Indirs, 13, p. Та, 
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terior of both North America and South America. It was during 
this interesting period that certain Negroes connected with the 
Spanish explorers rendered conspicuous service on various expe- 
ditions’ Mr George Parker Winship mentions, in his Coronado 
Expedition! a Negro slave of Hernando de Alarcon who, in the 
expedition of 1540, was the only one in the party who would 
undertake to carry a message from the Rio Colorado across the 
country to the Zuftis in New Mexico when Alarcon wished to 
open communication with Coronado, 

In 1327, some time prior to Coronado's expedition to New 
Mexico and the buffalo plains, we are introduced to another 
Negro who was, perhaps, the most conspicuous of those who took 
part with the Spaniards in the early expeditions and discoveries 
on this continent, Reference is here made to him who was one 
of the four survivors of the ill-fated expedition to the New World 
made by Pamfilo de Narvaez who sailed from Spain, June 17, 
1527, having received from King Ferdinand a commission as 
governor of Florida, Rio de las Palmas, and Espiritu Santo. This 
is the best authenticated case at hand, however, of a Negro par- 
ticipating in exploring thiscontinent. Estevanico, or Estevanillo, 
the Negro here referred to, was most likely not the only Negro 
who accompanied Narvaez from Spain in 1527, but he was the 
only one whose identity has been made known, That he was the 
discoverer of the Zuni Indians and-of New Mexico is, I think, a 
fact now well known. It las often been claimed that Alvar 
Nuñez Cabeza de Vaca; the treasurer of the ill-starred expedition 
of Narvaez, was the discoverer of that country; but Bandelier 
has shown quite conclusively that Cabeza de Vaca never saw New 
Mexico, and that he was absent from the country at the time 
of the exploration of the New Mexican territory in 1539. The 
evidence which this authority adduces to show that the Zuni In- 

* Basdelier, Letter of. Fehrusry 4, 1900. 

! Bareau of Ethnology, Aesrfeenth Anna] Aepert, p. 406, 


. * Bandelier, Conéribulien) fo the History ef the Southwectern Portion of er 
Uniti аўт, chap, IV. 
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dians and New Mexico were not discovered by Cabeza de Vaca 
is, in the opinion of the writer, equally conclusive against the 
claim of discovery by any other man than the Negro Estevanillo. 
Bandelier's historical researches show beyond doubt that only one 
of two men can possibly be credited with the discovery—Fray 
Marcos de Niza or his Negro guide and interpreter, Estevanillo, or 
Estevanico; for a careful reading of his own narrative does not 
reveal any evidence upon which the discovery сап be attributed 
to Cabeza de Vaca. 

The only claimant worthy of consideration against Estevanillo 
is the friar Marcos de Niza. Bandeller ably supports Fray 
Marcos’ claim to the honor of the discovery, but this claim can 
certainly have no foundation except as it is based upon the fact 
of the guidance and information which Niza received from the 
Negro Estevanillo. While it is true, therefore, that Estevanillo 
disobeyed Niza's order to stop and send messages," it is likewise 
a fact, supported by all authorities, that Estevanillo saw the terri- 
tory of New Mexico some days before the arrival of the friar. 
According to the information, Fray Marcos followed days in the 
rear of his ambitious guide. 

Later historians, in writing of this discovery, have not only 
ignored any right which Estevanillo, or Estevanico, had to 
the discovery, but have charged him with undue ambition and 
avarice. In writing of Fray Marcos, Cortés called the monk “a 
common impostor" and declared that he claimed to discover 
countries that he never saw. While it may not be proper to 
accept this wholesale charge, it is safe to say that Fray Marcos 
was too far in the rear of his Negro guide to lay claim to the 
discovery of New Mexico. 

Fiske, in his Discovery of America, writes rather slightingly, їп 
our opinion, of this interesting episode of American history, lay- 
ing particular stress on the “illo” or “ico in Estevanillo's, of 
Estevanico's, name. Although it would perhaps be improper to 

! Fiske, Ziscovery af Asmrríca, chap. iv, p. 500. 
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charge so distinguished a historian with flippancy in his reference 
to “ poor silly little Steve," ' it would not, perhaps, be pretentious 
to suggest that the termination alluded to in Estevan's name does 
not warrant sucha reflection on the man. Indeed, it seems clear 
that a fair interpretation of the facts related in Dr F iske's work 
(11, pp. 560-508) would warrant the conclusion that a "man [Es- 
tevanilla] who visited and sent back reportsol a country, is more 
entitled to the honor of its actual discovery than one who, accord- 
ing to Dr Fiske’s own statement, “from a hill only gota Pisgah в 
sight of the glories of the country, and then returned with all pos- 
sible haste "—without having set foot actually within the Cibolan 
settlements of New Mexico. 

Dr Henry W, Haynes treats Estevanico with greater justice. 
He says: ‘The Negro was ordered to advance in a northerly di- 
rection filty or sixty leagues, and to send back [to Fray Marcos] 
a report of what he should düscower.'' This the Negro did; 
he sent back information that he had discovered “a country, the 
finest in the world," It was Cibola, one of the long-sought-for 
"Seven. Cities." * Now, instead of giving credit to his guide, 
who had been killed in prosecuting his discoveries, Fray Marcos 
claimed all the honor for himself, and subsequent historians, if 
they have not sustained the friar have not placed the honor where 
it belongs. 

lt isa pity that we have no connected narrative of this important 
Negro discoverer, An account of his connection with the ill-fated 
expedition of Narvaez in 1527, and of his association with Marcos 
de Niza. in 1539, may be found in the various writings bearing on 
this period. But aside from these little is known of his early 





Fiske, Dincenery of America, chap. fV, p. 305. 

! Winsor, Marratter und Critical Hiptery, YH, p: 472: | б 
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abr. 
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history. Estevan was born in Azamor,' one of the principal cities: 
of Morocco, Africa, and may be supposed to have been about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age when he joined the expedition 

of Narvaez, which sailed from San Lucas de Barrameda, Spain, 
June 17, 1527. With the first fleet were 506 persons, After 
landing on the coast of Florida they wandered through the coun- 
try, harassed by the Indians until they had lost all but 240 of their 

number; then, about September 22, they set sail, in a number of 

boats, in the Gulf of Mexico, Narvaez, as usual, proved a poor 

leader; misfortune befell him and his men. At the end of the 

year only four survived,*—three whites and the Negro Esteva- 
nico. These four men discovered and landed upon the coast of 
Texas; They strove to keep together so that they might render 

mutual aid, but found this to be impossible. For cight years’ 

they wandered among the savages, and it is evident that the 

Negro manifested fully as much tact and ability as the white men 

for self-maintenance among the savages and for exploration. 

Each of these unfortunate Spanish wanderers labored asa slave, 

and all finally became " medicine-men " of distinction among the 

natives. They are reported to have become so. expert in healing 

the sick that the savages came from great distances to be cured, 
and crowds followed them from place to place." 

The black explorer was as successful as his white brothers; he: 
became familiar with the Indian dialects and characteristics, and 
the experience gained in these eight years of wandering afterward 
proved valuable to him. At the conclusion ol their marvelous 
journey Estevan's three white companions left for Spain, but 
Estevan remained in Mexico, where he was held in esteem by 
those who were interested in extending the Spanish dominion. 


Ниет Ват Smith, Vurradiew wf i ur Auger Cobre ib Vara, chap, XXXVI. 
por 

"ТЫМ, Фара. хуш ami xxxvi, уві апі Сау, fahr Mistery of the 
United Shafer, vol, t — Bancroft, History af the United States. 4, ры 0 

* Herera, op cii, Stëvens trans., v p. 105, Ende 

"Smith, Мағғайеғ а Сабт а Pure, ор, city chap. XXIL p. 74. 

Î Herrera, op. eik, Siere” Wans. Vh tog | 
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Accordingly it was not long before Estevan was selected as 
guide for an expedition into the northern country, à selection 
which gave him the opportunity of his life. He evidently had a 
strong ambition to become an explorer and a discoverer, as isshown 
by the fact that he risked disobedience to instructions in order 
that he might be the first to find Cibola. The story of the search 
for this supposed El Dorado is most interesting, but it is sufficient 
here to say that though he lost his life, the Negro succeeded in 
discovering the famous “Seven Cities” of the Zuni Indians ol 
New. Mexico. 

The importance of the discovery of Estevan to his time, and 
its influence on the early progress of Spanish America, may be 
judged from the fact that various expeditions had been planned 
for this discovery, but had failed. Cortés had vainly spent nearly 
twelve years in trying to push an expedition into the northern 
country, and following Estevan's discovery there was a wild de- 
sire on the part of explorers to find the now famous Seven Cities 
of Cibola, Coronado longed to be the discoverer, and he did visit 
the country the year following the discovery made by Estevan 
and which resulted in the latter's death. Bandelier, who gives 
all the credit of the discovery to Niza, asserts that this journey, 
which he acknowledges to have been led by Estevan, was of the 
greatest value to Christendom, and to Spain in particular, The 
value of the discovery was such that we can only rightfully accord 
to Estevan an important place among the carly explorers of 
America. 

It is not inappropriate to add testimony from Sir Clements R. 
Markham, the noted historian, who writes: “Owing to Informa- 
tion brought to Mexico by Cabeza de Vaca in 1528 [1536], the 
viceroy, Don Antonio Mendoza, determined to send an expedi- 
tion to search for the powerful towns reported to exist in. the 
horth of Mexico. A friar named Marcos de Niza was sent in 
search of these towns, A Negro named Estevan, who had previ- 
ously served In the expedition of Cabeza de Vaca, accompanied 
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Niza; and they set out from Culiacan, on the Gulf of California, 
in March, 1539. Niza and his Negro companion met with a good 
reception everywhere. They crossed deserts and came to Indi- 
ans who had never heard of the Spaniards. Here they received 
tidings that in an extensive plain some days’ journey to the north 
there were several large towns, Niza sent his faithful Negro 
companion alone, and waited for his return with news, Estevan 
sent back word to Niza that he had found the way to the great 
city called Cibola. Niza then followed; but after a few days he 
received news from an Indian that Estevan had reached Cibola, 
but had been killed by the natives. Niza fled back to Mexico. 
This," concludes the English historian, “is one instance of a 
Negro having taken an important part in the exploration of the 
continent, Estevan was the discoverer of Cibola,” the territory 
of New Mexico. 

it may be asked, Why is it that this Negro's name has re- 
mained practically in obscurity for more than three and a half 
centuries? The answer is not difficult. Until recently historians 
were not careful to note with any degree of accuracy and with 
due credit the useful and noble deeds of the Negro companions 
of Spanish conquerors, because Negroes Were slaves, the property 
of masters who were supposed to be entitled to the credit for 
whatever the latter accomplished. The object of this paper is to 
direct attention to this apparent injustice, and if some one more 
competent will undertake a thorough investigation of the subject, 
the purpose of the writer will have been accomplished. 
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EARLIER AND LATER KOOTENAY ONOMATOLOGY 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


One of the most interesting features of the American tongues 
is the development of new words and of new meanings lor old 
ones. The present brief paper is devoted to the consideration of 
Kootenay synonyms, some of which represent the older (and, in 
many cases, simpler) terms, and others the later and often more 
complex developments: the former sometimes exhibiting the 
more natural, the latter the more artificial, regular, and gram- 
matical side of the language. The ones, too, standing for the 
more ancient things of an indigenous character, the others for 
those whose origin or introduction is more or less a result of 
contact (direct or indirect) with the whites. 

In the vocabulary following, the first word, generally the 
shorter and simpler term, may be often considered to belong to 
the older stratum of the language, though it is not always the 
case that the most ancient word is the shortest or the simplest. 
The words here discussed exemplify also the essential character 
of the Kootenay as.an incorporating, holophrastic tongue. 

It is just possible that one or two of the simpler and shorter 
(also older) words may turn out to have been derived from some 
neighboring language, but this cannot be determined at present, 
The Kootenay, it may be noted, contains, so far as is naw known, 
very few words of foreign origin. 

ADZE. dqki taz ; tetkinkankd ema. The first word, properly 
signifying axe." was applied by some Indians to ' flint,” indicating, 
Perhaps, a still older use of the term. The second is composed of 
the radical te£E, * to cut open, tear, plow’; the particles 47, "with 
the hand,' and 4-5, à verbal modifier; dz, instrumental suffix. 
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ANKLE. dgkündkEnam ; dgbítsktána mkeé. The first word isa 
general term applied to all the ‘bony joints” of the body (ankle, 
knee, elbow, wrist, knuckles); the radical is Asa. The second 
consists of the radical of md'witska'né, ‘he stands up"; the prefix 
agk-, and the instrumental sulfix-& The literal meaning, there- 
fare, is ' what one stands up on,' or * what one stands with.’ 

Bac. Шз Lá (tsuswd Ld); dglóLd 53; dghdt. "The first word 
(the two forms given are Upper and Lower Kootenay, respec- 
tively) seems to be a derivative of Atsa, ‘vessel of birch-bark.’ 
The second, which has also given its name to the' pocket” of the 
civilized garb adopted by many of the Indians, applies to all such 
things as cloth bags, pouches, purses, wallets, satchels, portman- 
teatis, ete. It is probably related to ág£abzá Amdo, ‘skin, and 
agi Lem, ‘parfleche.' The third word properly signified ‘sack- 
cloth,’ then ‘sack, bag," Another interesting word іа м Mi, 
‘bag for holding gold-dust,' literally, ‘gold its blanket. 

BED. £dgd; AGEL mio Anam: FF AQILE In RF Enam; FIR 
Аий тш паты, The first word signified originally a * mat’ 
(of buffalo-cow skin), the *bed' of the primitive lodge. Тһе 
second means rather‘ pillow’ than *bed '— fiteral ly* something to 
rest the head upon”: from zam (radical of ügkiäm, 'head'h -0f 
(suffix signifying ‘to lie down Jı «nam (general nominal suffix). 
The third word signifies ‘something on top of which to sleep,’ 
being composed of the particle 5 (* on Ji the radical Fd nê (to: 
sleep '), etc. The literal meaning of the fourth word is * that with 
which one sleeps.’ It contains the instrumental prefix-suffix 
Jê ss . ké,* that with (or by) which something is done.” 

BOOTS. Ld'5En; LU má ; gidkdiyukaka pales’ més» HAN POR 
тй. The first and second words are, respectively, the Upper 
and the Lower Kootenay terma for * moccasins, The second is 
properly applied to the long rubber boots worn by miners, the 
third to ordinary leather boots, — both contain the instrumental 
suffix -móz, but the rest of the etymology is uncertain, 

BRACES. d'QbiLj batspn! EEnam ; V qbobta' ldiskups kEnam. 
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The principal component of these words appears to be identical 
with the radical of a GAEL зг А, * boot-lace.' 

BROOM. нант pbé'dLtbyndtéttmoL, The first 
word signifies literally ‘sweeping instrument, from dad wan, ' to 
sweep, and the instrumental suffix -mé£, Тһе second is related 
tû one of the words for ‘brush,’ and its chief component is 
cvidently gipkdmd LAGL, ‘to brush, wipe.’ 

BRUSH. унойдіншді. (уана) с жері mat&d'mór. The 
first word signifies properly ‘paint-brush,’ being derived from 
Ji din, “to paint, and the suffix nêl. The verb ya dein refers to 
the primitive way of painting, for it is composed of the particle 
Ju (‘on"), the radical 4 (* paint '), and the particle dim (‘ with the 
hand"). The second word signifies * brushing (or wiping) instru- 
ment,’ the chief component being seen in the verb gò Aedma LiL, 
‘to brush, wipe,’ 

BUCKLE, J'Ed'gam; d'gkéwitskd. The second word properly 
refers to the *tongue' of the buckle only,—4' gAotetsEó: signifies 
also ‘screw,’ The literal meaning is, perhaps, ‘something that 
stands up (or out).' 

BUTTER. finî mn ر‎ сво (108) пий тї. The first word is 
colloquial in this sense, its proper meaning being ‘grease.’ The 
‘econd signifies literally ‘milk grease.” 

CANDY, Jb гг КААС. The first word, whose 
literal meaning is ‘sugar,’ is colloquial in this sense, The second 
signifies literally ‘variegated (or striped) sugar.’ 

CHAIN, xf thd; bdnz'bnLdnitmL. The first word is the 
feneral term for * metal, iron,’ and was applied (and still is) by the 
indians to all sorts of objects of metal. Thus, a bell, nail, metal 
money, etc, are all vizta, though this use is now rather collo- 
quial in some cases, The etymology of the second wordis not clear, 

CHIMNEY: доғанкісд; уа апат иді ke. The first 
Word is the term for the ‘smoke-hole’ of the lodge. The second 
contains, besides the instrumental prefix-suffix yd ... 4¢, the radical 
f Pking Eo, t fire. 
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CLOCK. málimib; ndidik ndnd, These words mean 'sun' 
and ‘little sun,’ respectively. A * watch ' Is also мага ог айант 
піпі. As is the case with many other primitive peoples, the 
clock and the watch are, like the sun, *measurers. | 

CLOTH. dgbiwo; pá'btsE піні. The primary signification 
of the first word seems to be ‘thread (vegetal fiber), string, cord, 
rope, —then ‘ canvas, cloth,’ etc. The second word means liter- 
ally ‘ thin.’ | 

COAT. dgk таті тіл: подай такі) шығара. Тһе 
first is an Upper, the second a Lower Kootenay word, —they are 
applied to ‘shirt, coat, upper garment,’ etc., and possibly contain 
the radical wim of a'geéwim, '* belly. The third word has been 
adopted by the Lower Kootenays from the Litapd of the Chinook 
jargon, a term of French origin. 

Cows. Ей; dm: rd nibLs Ate, The fist word signi- 
hes properly ‘female buffalo,’ the second is a general term for 
‘animal,’ equivalent both to our ‘cattle’ and to ‘deer’ in older 
English. The third word, for which also the form Ai /ngbra £z 
(ға ORL RLF) fami is in use, signifies literally * many-colored 
(animal).' 

Doctor, файно йтейтд НҮЛМІ; kitbimka. The first 
word signifies ' medicine, and is probably only colloquial in this 
sense; the second, whose meaning is ‘ medicine man,’ is probably 
a slang term, or a colloquialism, The third signifies literally 
‘maker, doer, being derived from iti, ' to do, make," with the 
verbal prefix £- and the agent-suffix £j. 

DOLL. gétcémo(L); Linkü'emór. Thesecond word signifies 
‘plaything,’ as indicated by the cognate kil’ Link é'éyam, + plays 

Door. dgh'a'LaQe'weit » tikang Endt, The first word ap 
plies properly to the ‘door’ (or opening) of alodge, the second 
to the door of a house. The first word would seem to be related 
(о gl LARA, ‘anus,’ in prefix at least, although its radical 


seems to be Lag. The etymology of the second word is not 
clear. 
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EVENING. marpa i fwirti); hod kimini keui; ts Q? 
Айин. Те first wofd seems related to wi LGA, * yesterday. 
The second signifies literally ‘sun over the mountains,’ or ‘sun 
gone down, The third, ' neaf night.' 

FLOUR. рено с bhitbkat-s QaL ; Algo diro QudL ; батпа діл 
(тай, The Last word signifies.* white earth (clay)' and this may 
be only an accidental use, The first seems related to û gênî mak 
wind, ' biscuit, crackers.” The second and third seem derived 
rom thé verb HOGI E, ‘he pounds. But compare d'gkin. 
rd Lat, 'wheat.' 

HAMMER, фара) fu'prEmwd fs&limót. The first word 
properly signifies the old primitive stone hammer of these Indians, 
the second applies to the iron hammer of the whites, and means 
perhaps *driving-in instrument.’ 

HANDKERCHIEF, бийл тё; РЙ Аанг тд. Both 
words probably signify ‘instrument (-#d2) for wiping or washing 
with the hand (hrm). 

HANDLE, dgbdn; dgbi k&mdb; a'ghikeakda' tsenam. The 
frst word is of quite general signification, and applies to the 
‘handle’ of a paddle, knife, fork, etc. The second applies prop- 
tly to the ‘handle’ ofasalmon-spear. The third to the ‘handle’ 
ol tin pails, cups, and the like. 

HAT. адау алиди с dau qê. The first word, which 
was originally applied to the old head-dress of wolf or coyote skin 
once in common use among the Kootenays, is now used with 
reference to all воб hats ami caps procured from the whites or 
made by the Indiana themselves, The word seems to signify 
literally “what is worn on the head.’ The second word is applied 
to a straw hat. 

House. Pgkitd Enam; Likhi enam. The first word is 
Properly the term for ‘lodge, tipi, tent,’ the second (properly ap- 
plied to buildings) signifies ‘ wooden (£0°dk, ‘wood ') house.’ The 
chief radical of both wards is £4, ‘lodge.’ 

LAMP. үйіне) dgkd LEmü'kowa t; Kitukingi mot. 
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The first word properly signifies ' fire,” and is probably only collo- 
quial in the sense of ‘pine torch, ‘lamp,’ ete. The second properly 
means ‘light, The third, which contains i (‘to da"), ти (' with 
the hand‘), and the instrumental suffix -wdZ, probably signifies 
‘instrument for making a light.’ 

MAIZE (EAR). 4gbdL; rdtiLA' L'otáb. The first word prop- 
erly signifies the ‘cone’ of the fir. The second is also applied to 
a species of lupine ( L, argenfatus). 

MAT. £Ldgd; tá mát. The original meaning of the first word 
was the ' mat ' of. bulfala.cow skin in the primitive lodge, whence 
it has been extended to include all sorts of skin mats, carpets, 
ete. The second primarily signified the ‘rush’ of which the 
‘mat’ was made, then the ‘mat’ itself, and subsequently all 
similar * mats, The mats called sindi were used to cover the 
lodges. 

MATCH. ФФ; ойон Мо. The first word signifies 
properly “fire, but seems to he commonly used (perhaps a little 
colloquially) in this sense, The second properly applies to а 
*match ' of cedar bark in use among the Indians. 

METEOR. Фла лду; дані кой. The first word signifies 
*star, the second properly means * falling.’ 

Моох. тйате; на Жай; Бейотіғі пйгаіліб; Жісіпітігі 
ка йй. The first two words, though now signifying more par- 
ticularly ‘sun, originally meant, in all probability, both *sun' 
and "moon. The last two words signify "night sun." 

Ман. mith; hithétwttcthimin; &' ta ptials mor, The first 
word signifies literally ‘iron,’ and is rather colloquial in the sense 
of ‘nail.’ The second contains i (‘te do"), wite (‘stand up’) 
Ға (а qualificatory particle), mt (instrumental suffix), and signi- 
hes probably ‘the straight thing by which something is done (or 
put together). The third word is related to the term for “ham: 
mer, and means perhaps *the instrument for driving in.’ 

PEACH. g¥ Lud; dqbé'imák. The first of these words signi- 
fed originally the ‘hip’ of the prairic-rose (Коза fPisocarpa,) and is 
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more properly applied to the apple, ete. The second, applying 
originally to the (ruit-of the wild cherry (rarus demissa), i now 
used with reference to all kinds of fruit with stones,— cherry, 
plum, peach, etc. lt is also used in the sense of 'apple-pip. 
'cucumber.seed, and (generally) of pips and seeds of fruits, 
vegetables, and the like, 

Poor. Ad mndédha'ind; tiítinr('heispoor') The second 
of these words, as the term for * rich ' (se£z£stítimz) indicates, signi- 
fies ‘ without property (things),—it is composed of the privative 
Lit, the radical. £z£i£ (* property, thíngs?), the verb 1, and verbal 
suffix «wg. 

Ricu. Edd uudkbdkld ine; wittiitm?é ; kA Estsimbak d ine. 
The first word signifies literally ‘he isnot (4@) poor” and the last 
‘he is strong, The literal meaning of the second is 'he has 
much (efi) property (or many things). 

SALE gn "wirLdQané;  kómiskóndQane ; gmis&óQud mot. 
The first ward is also. applied to ' vinegar, and seems to siguily 
‘it is bitter.’ The two others seem to be related to the word 
lor * yeast" (Aci wired mé), the third having the instrumental 
suffix -máz. 

SEA. dglhdsüb en d; gu'sistdqanései д. The first word signi- 
fics ‘ shore (or end of land) water (ten'd).' The literal meaning of 
the second is ‘salt water.’ 

SILK. d'gkola'ktea ; Ldswa' (£asdd) The first word is Upper 
Kootenay, the second, which is Lower Kootenay, has been 
adopted from the French de /a sir, and not, apparently, from the 
‘est of the Chinook jargon. ite 

SOOT. d'ubatska it; d'gkenolo gi a poo. The first word seems 
to signify-also * charcoal, coal, etc; Тһе second is a derivative 
from the same radical as the words [or ' fire’ (d’gkind-d Fd), ‘ashes 
(Әді Еті іа), and the like. 

TORACCO,. tadkd’udh оаа) г Раш ukûL ; yê katt (pd 
Бей), The first word is properly applied to the ' kinnikinnick 
of the west, a sort of tobacco made from the leaves, bark, ett., 
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of the bear berry (Arctostaphylos wea-wrst); the second to a 
kind of ‘tobacco’ made from ryegrass seed. The last word. 
whichis now in general use for ‘tobacco,’ was probably applied 
at frst to the twists (in French carerfe) or rolls ol. tobacco dealt 
out by the Hudson's Bay Company, from which pieces were from 
time to time broken off,—the word would be a derivative ol 
yak fied, “he breaks in two.’ 

WHISKEY, wild (wid); nipthd wa d; nóLukiné si ó; suya fi 
той о. The first of these words signifies literally *water (liquid). 
and is the general term for that, The others mean, respectively, 
"spirit water, * strange water, and ‘white man's water. 

WIFE. pa R^; Lnd ww. The first word is the general term 
for ‘woman, used also for‘ wife.’ The second, which properly 
signifies ‘old woman,’ may be paralleled from several languages 
òf savage atid civilized man, 

YEAST. A misko mdl > AMiniskinwmét, ; ga thdmdtskd p mal: 
gui Labs putt; еЙЕт ІЗ piece tenet. The first of these 
words seems related to the term for ‘salt ' and the second seems 
also of the same stock,—both contain the instrumental suffix 
-Möl The third and fourth are related to each other and perhaps 
to Ei£ako Qi, 'flour^ The lastseems to contain the radicals of 
git&mókb, * lour,' and Ranta’ prez, ‘bread. also. the instrumental 
suffix -mök 

The wordsand their meanings discussed above represent fairly 
the condition of the Kootenay language as to the points in ques 
tion. They suggest also the great importance of the study of the 
older and the newer strata of our aboriginal tongues; 


ON THE USE OF ZERO AND TWENTY IN THE MAYA 
TIME SYSTEM 


Ry GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


The familiar method employed by the Maya scribes in writing 
the numbers from t to to inclusive, consists, as has long been 
known, in the adoption of a normal set of numeral symbols 
composed of lines and. dots, Tt has also been demonstrated that 
the same people employed certain face symbols to represent the 
same numbers. The precise idea underlying this invention is 
nat known. It appears that the face representing any number 
below 10 could be transformed into à symbol for the sum of that 
number and. t0 by giving it a skeleton. jaw. At the same time 
it appears that some of the numbers above 10 had also distinct 
faces to represent them individually. The special feature of the 
face representing 10 was the fleshless appearance of the bones, 
giving it the aspect of a death's-head. 

Thus, while two distinct sets of numerals have been made out 
for the numbers from. t to 19 inclusive, or at least two distinct 
methods of indicating these numbers, the means used to con- 
vey the idea of other numbers have never been satisfactorily 
determined. 

The importance of the part played by 20 in the Maya 
numeral and calendar systems gives reason for expecting to find 
some symbol for that number playing a conspicuous part in the 
inscriptions, It is also evident that, in the same connection, the 
scribes were constantly coming in contact with aro, which con- 
sequently played an important part and must have had its ap- 
propriate symbol, Certain characters used by the Mayas, and 
occurring frequently in the inscriptions and manuscripts, have been 
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explained as symbols for 20, and others have ‘been variously in- 
terpreted asoand as 20. Dr Seler published, two years ago, a list 
of characters occurring in the codices, which he regarded as signs 
for o, and another list of characters from the inscriptions, which 
he believed to stand for the same number. He also gave two 
groups of characters, one from the manuscripts and one from the 
inscriptions, which he regarded as symbols for 29. Each member 
of this last group from the inscriptions is a sign used to accom- 
pany the month symbol, apparently to indicate the position in 
the month of the given day, when that day is not one of the 
days numbered from 1 to 19. 

Bowditch has shown that in three cases out of four from tlie 
Dresden Codex, and in three cases owt of four from the inscriptions, 
alter the nineteenth day js passed, according to the reading of 
the text, the next succeeding month would seem to be reached, 
this being the inference naturally to be drawn from the month 
symbol in cach case, The character attending the month symbol 
in each of these cases would consequently seem to represent the 
numerical designation of the beginning day, and since it is not 
t. Bowditch has expressed the opinion that the weight of evidence 
is in favor af the hypothesis that the beginning day of the month 
was numbered O and that the symbol in consequence stands for 
that number, 

Seler, inan article written at a later date than the one cited, 
in which he gives a group of symbols for 20, has pointed out 
that in the exceptional case from the inscriptions, where, after 
the nineteenth day is passed, the month given Is that in which 
the nineteen days have been counted, the date in. question 
is connected with the next succeeding date as well as with 
the preceding date by numbers written after it and before it. 
This, as the text stands, could be trüc only if the days of the 
month were numbered in order from t to zo. Seler conse- 
quently cites this example as proof that the symbol with the 
month sign means 20. He explains the symbol used in the 
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other class of cases, in which, after the nineteenth day is passed, 
the following month is introduced by translating that symbol as 
se (Vorabend). Both symbols were used, according to this 





Pic: 22 The norzua] nxareral кута (rom 4 70 re, Ulisarmiting 
&eusg of the varriàtiom. 
theory, to designate the last day of the month; but while one 
means 20, the other means ewe. That is to say, the Mayas 
variously designated the last day of a month as the twentieth of 
that month or аз the eve of the following month. Thus the last 
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day of Mol, for instance, might be written as the twentieth day 
of Mol or as the ete of. Chen, each designation having its appro- 
priate symbol. Seler thus divides the group, to each member 
of which he had already assigned the value 20 into two divi- 
sions, one consisting of several examples of the character mean- 
ing eve, and the other consisting of his symbol for 20, of which 
but a single example occurs in a position where the context 
shows what day is meant, It is true that this symbol differs from 
those used in connection with the other class of cases in all 
known examples, but the corresponding symbol in the Dresden 
Codex, in the single example cited by Howditch, does not differ 
from the symbol used in the three examples of the other class 
from the same source. 

The outcome of these different investigations would seem to 
be that, while the Mayas often referred to the last day of a month 
in terms of the next succeeding month, and sometimes in 
terms of the month in which the day belonged, it may well be 
doubted whether the symbol used in either case meant either o or 
20. lt does not seem safe at present to. say what the exact 
English equivalent would be for the one-or the other mode of 
expression, 

There is but one symbol for 20 concerning which all seem to 
be agreed,— it is found in the manuscripts, and I am not aware 

5 i that it has any counterpart in the inscrip- 

E — tions, (Fig. 13,0.) ” 

(5) In regard to 0, it is perfectly evident 
мее е А зыш Mere tread e D ons certain symbole 
sia Denden Codes. were treated as equivalent to this namber, 

whatever meaning the same symbols may 
have had apart from these Positions, These are the symbols 
used in connection with the periods of the long count to im 
dicate that a full round of the period in question has been 


counted and that "o periods of that particular ord Sr EIE Ый 
added to the reckoning. | жыды 
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Goodman, while insisting that these symbols really mean 
cc, is explicit in his statement that they are to be treated as 
o— which indeed is proved by his entire system, and his conten- 
tion that they did not represent o, but 20, to the mative 
scribe, is somewhat lacking in force. It is well known, moreover, 
that the symbols in question were applied to the Uinai tn pre- 
cisely the same way as to the Kin, the Tun, and the Katun. It 
5 also well known and admitted hy Goodman that the number 20 
was not associated with the Uinal term in the system employed 
5 all the manuscripts and inscriptions known. It also appears 
fram the tablets af Tikal, to be mentioned later, that at least one 
of the same signs was used in connection with the Cycle, where, 
according to Goodman's method, the full count was: 13. and 
where, in consequence, 20 could have no place. 

Since the figures of all connected time series give the number 
of periods that have actually elapsed, it would be natural to this 
умет that, when the full count of any given period required 
to make up one of the next higher period had elapsed, the number 
representing that full count should be written with the term for 
the given period, Ar the same time it required that the one 
period of higher order should be counted in terms of that period. 
Thus, when twenty Kins had elapsed, the number 20 would be 
written in the Kin place and the number 1 would be written in 
the Uinal place; when eighteen Uinals had elapsed, the number 
15 would be written in the Uinal place and the number 1 in the 
Tun place; when twenty Tuns were complete, the number 20 
would be written. in the Tan place, and the number ғ іп (е 
Katun place, and so on up to the period of highest order. Such 
a method, though a perfectly logical and natural development of 
* numeral system which did not contemplate the arithmetical 
cipher, had serious disadvantages which could not escape the 
notice of the Maya scholars, nor could they fail to be aware that 
they were constantly treating the numerals 20 and 18 a5 though 
they meant nothing. This would happen most frequently in the 
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case of 20, and in this way, in the course of time. certain symibals 
lor that number may have become transformed into symbols lor 
О, the meaning being completely changed while the form 
underwent little or no transformation. 

The fact that the forms.of symbols which we find doing duty 
for o suggest the number 20 would thus be explained on the 
ground that they were originally symbols for 20 which were ulti- 
mately set apart to serve in another capacity, just as words change 
their meaning,— à very natural process and a very familiar one. 
Not until the symbol had acquired the o meaning would it be 
applied to the Uinal term or to the Cycle. 

In the codices the symbol used in connection with the time 
series in the capacity of o is the form shown in fig. 13, 6, supposed 
to be derived from a shell. T sceno necessity for supposing that 
this symbol ever had any other meaning. [t is not used in the 
inscriptions in connection with time series. In place of it there 
are two forms of symbol in common use. One is the quadruple 
symbol (fig. 14); the other has for its distinguishing and most re- 
markable feature a human band; Maudslay has already com- 
pared the first with the form of a calendar found in the Féjérvary 
codex and approximated by another in the Cortesianus. Since 
this plan of arranging the days on a figure of this sort, where 
the twenty days of the month and the two hundred and sixty 
days of the Tonalamatl (or period of 13x 20) are divided 
into four equal groups corresponding to the four divisions 
of the figure, was in vogue in a region corresponding in part, 
or at least contiguous, to the region where. a figure quite 
identical was used as à numeral symbol, it might be argued that 
the figure of the calendar, by reason of its association with the 
twenty days of the month, came to be adopted as a symbol for 
that number, But the reverse might be argued with equal jus- 
tice, namely, that a symbol for-20 was adopted, occasionally 
at least, perhaps to suit the fancy of some artist, as a com 
venient form on which to arange the days in their order. In 
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other words, it was simply selected as a picturesque form for a 
calendar. 

This use of a character representing 20 might be regarded as 
symbolic of the way in which the calendar system itself was a de. 
velopment of the vigesimal system of numeration. 

[t might also be argued that since the figure was used in 
arranging a complete calendar of two hundred and sixty days, the 
symbol might have been adopted to represent not 20 but a complete 
ferried ol any denomination. This would explain its use іп соппес- 
tion with the time series, but if this were the correct explanation of 
its use, it is hard to sec how another symbol, having a different 
form and derivation, could be substituted for it at will, —and how 
both should have been used even in the same series, as often 
happens, 

On the whole, the most plausible theory would seem to be 
that the figure was originally a symbol for 20, and in its use in 
the construction of a pictorial calendar was quite arbitrary except 
n so faras the figure naturally lent itself for the purpose. 

The technical composition of the figure as a 30-symbol might 
be explained as a combination of $ and 4. Either, first, of five 
units, one at the center and one at each of the four quarters, mul- 
иргей by 4 represented by the four divisions; or, second, af 
four symbols for s. 
by comparing the 
clements of the sym- 
bol as illustrated by 
the different exam. 
ples in fig, 14 with 
some of the examples of the numeral 1 shown in fig. 12, the simi- 
larity is perfectly apparent. It isalsoclear that the four elements 
disposed at the four quarters around the central piece also beara 
very close resemblance ta some of the more elaborate a 
fanciful examples of the bar, the normal symbol for 5. Since 
25 was made up, in the Maya system of numeration, of four 
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fives, a symbol composed in such a manner would bc very 
appropriate. 

The quadruple symbol never stands by itself in an inscription, 
but sometimes forms a glyph in combination with another nu- 
meral, but the only 
numerats with 
which it is thus 
combined ате 5, 
Io, or t5 (fig. 15). 

Coming, now, 
to the other sym- 
bol commonly used in the same connection as that one just de- 
scribed, we find that the typical form is a face with a hand 
stretched across the lower jaw (fig. 16,4), Another form which 
it often takes ts a hand supporting an object resembling -an 
abbreviated spiral surrounded by a border, and not unlike a 
certain form of eye found frequently as a feature of the sculptured 
figures (fiv. 16, 2). 

I have already offered the suggestion that both the quadruple 
symbol and the two forms in which the hand appears originally 
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stood for 20, and that they afterward became signs for o. My 
reasons for this view in regard to the first have already been stated. 
The considerations that have led me to the same conclusion 
in regard to the others will appear presently, 

I come now to the enunciation of the proposition with which 
it is the chief purpose of this article to deal, namely, that & ceRATA 
form of hand stands in the inscriptions as a symbol lor 20. What 
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follows, while it does not constitute à complete mathematical 
demonstration of this proposition. is nevertheless sufficient to 
establish a presumption in its favor and to recommend it for 
further consideration, 

The principles on which this proposition is based are, briefly 
stated, as follows: 

first. The face symbol for the Cycle is distinguished from 
that for the Katun by a hand upon the lower jaw. As the Cy- 
cle is equal to 20 Katuns, the hand in this case would seem to 
be equivalent to 20. This is capable of the construction that 
whereas the skeletonizing of a jaw implies the addition of 10, the 
placing of a hand in the same relation to a face character implies 
multiplication by 20. 

Second, The face numeral used in time series to represent a 
full count resembles very closely the face sign for 1, except that 
the ear-peg extending across the check is replaced by a hand like 
that on the Cycle sign. Now, it is perfectly clear that in the case 
ol the Cycle, the hand cannot mean that the value of the Katun 
sign is multiplied by o or in any way brought into relation with 
that number, hence if there is any uniformity in the system, as 
we have good reason to expect, the hand in the full-count sign 
must have signified originally at least the number 20. A good 
illustration of this principle is afforded by the initial series of the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross, where A 3 and A 8 seem to be quite 
identical with A 7, except that in the latter the ear-peg is replaced 
by a hand on the lower jaw. (The mark |. on the cheek in these 
examples is not a constant feature of thet face.) Without the 
hand, I am inclined to think that the frontal ornament and the 
lock of hair would identify the face as a symbol for г. 

Third. This principle involves the question of the initial 
day of the $2.year period, That the Dominicals, or yeat- 
bearers, in the calendar used by the writers of the inscriptions 


' Bowditch het already stated this principle 
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and of the Dresden Codex were Akbal, Lamat, Ben, and 
Ezeüab has been generally recognized, and indeed it becomes 
perfectly evident from the inscriptions themselves. Тһе fact 
that Goodman puts Ik, Manik, Eb, and Caban at the head of 
the years in his tables, is simply the result of his system of num- 
bering, in which the first day is not counted until the second is 
begun. This: transposition of the Dominicals has no effect 
whatever on the result, at least so far as the present argument is 
concerned. The important question which remains undecided 
in this connection ts: Which of the year-bearers stood at the be- 
ginning of the first year? Nothing whatever has been put for- 
ward to show that one of these days has any more right to the 
position. than another. If we place Lamat at the head of the 
calendar, then the twentieth day will be Manik, and if we count 
the days by twenties through the whole period of 52 years, the 
twenticth place will always be occupied by Manik, Now, the 
symbol for Manik, both in the codices and in the inscriptions, is 
a hand similar to that which we have examined in connection 
with the two face symbols. 

Before proceeding to test the conclusions to which the princi- 
ples stated would seem to lead, it will be necessary to say a few 
words concerning the numbering of time periods in the texts. 

In an article in the last number of this journal I had occasion 
to cite several illustrations tending to show that. while the 
numbers attached to the periods in connected series intended to 
express the exact distance between two dates or fixed points in 
time are meant to be used in their cardinal sense, and indicate the 
number of periods that have actually expired, yet a number used 
in connection with a period but not intended to express the dis 
tance between two dates or a definite length of time refers to the 
ordinal numeration of the periods, calling the beginning member 
of the series the first. 

To illustrate this ordinal numeration, plate xv is introduced. 
The photograph is of a plaster cast in the Peabody Museum and 
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represents a lintel from Menché. The inscription at the top be- 
gins with the date 5 Eb 1s Mac, and in the filth glyph to the 
right is seen the Katun sign with the number 4. Nearly all the 
initial dates at Menché give nine Cycles, indicating that the dates 
are in what we would call the tenth Cycle, and the date on this 
lintel is found to be in what we would calf the fourth Katun of 
the same Cycle, and the Maya plan of numeration would there- 
fore seem to have been the same as ours. 

Turning now to Stela D of Quirigua, we find on the east side 
the date 7 Ahau 18 Pop [following the initial series ; then after five 
unknown glyphs comes the date 8 Ahau 3 
Pop, without any series of the usual order 
to connect it with the initial date (fig. 17). 
How is this last date to be brought into 
relation with the long count? Is it by 
some unknown method of reckoning in ! 
the preceding glyphs? "This may well be Vio: ap Seam. (Quisiqua. 
doubted unless it can be shown that the Pae 
inscriptions contain nothing but reckonings backward and forward 
according to different methods. A date indicated simply by the 
day and month, with their respective numerals, is not a fixed 
point in time, but any one of an indefinite scries of points occurring 
at intervals of §2 years. How then is the particular day 8 Abau 
3 Pop referred to in this inscription determined? 

The glyph immediately preceding the date is composed of a 
head very much like the Cycle symbol, together with the number 
13and à hand. Ts this-a declaration that the date is in the twen- 
tieth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle of some Great Cycle? As no 
reckonings have been found at Quirigua, bringing the count down 
so late as the end of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, and since the 
initial date of the most important inscription at Palenque goes 
back to the last Katun of the fifty-third Great Cycle,’ this position 


This de according-t¢ Goodman's interpretation of the Initial series of the Tatie 
uf the Cross, 
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із the more likely. The trial confirms this conjecture, for the 
date is not found in the last Katun of the last Cycle of the fifty: 
jourth Great Cycle of Goodman, but it is found in that position 
in the Afty-third Great Cycle, as follows: 
53. §2. 19. 3. 25.0. 8 Ahau 3 Pop. 

At the end of the inscription the reckoning is brought back to 
the initial date. 

One example of this sort is, of course, of very little value. It 


is only the combined evidence of a great many examples, all con- 
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forming to the same rule, that can be relied upon. A sufficient 
number of such examples could not fail to prove convincing. 

The next example is from the east side of Stela F of Quirizua, 
B16A t7z(fig. 18). Here we have the date + Ahau 13 Yaxkin with- 
out any connecting series, Preceding this date is the same gylph 
which we found before the date on Stela D, except that here tlie 
Cycle symbol is the ordinary character instead of the head, As 
precisely the same remarks will apply to this date as to the first 
example, I will simply record the fact that it stands as follows: 


33. 12. 19. 10. 5. 0. 1 Ahau 13 Yaxkin, 


thus affording additional testimony in support of our própo- 
sition, 
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The next example is found on Stela 4 of Copan’ (fig. 19). Here 
the initial series with the day and month date, though partly oblit- 
erated, would seem to be: 54.9. 8.15.0. 0. I0 Ahau 8 Tzec.. The 
three glyphs following are partly destroyed, It is just possible 
that these glyphs may have contained a series connecting the ini- 
tial date with the next date which follows- in 486, but there is no 
indication of such a series, and the probability is that none existed. 
Following this second date, in C D Ó is a pair of symbols the 
meaning of whieh is not clear, but since the number 5 appears in 
connection with one of them, and since the glyph immediately 
following is the date 4 Ahau 13 Yax (just five Tuns from the pre- 
ceding date), it is not unlikely that this distance is declared in the 
intervening glyph. Following the date 4 Aliau 13 Vax is the 
Katun. sign, surmounted by the number t5 and preceded by a 
hand. Above the hand isa symbol which Goodman declares to 
be a sien lor dering. He does not make clear his reasons for 
this interpretation, however, and, so far as its meaning is indicated 
by its position, I do not see why the character might not just as 
well mean ended, According to our interpretation of the two ex- 
amples cited, the Cycle symbol is accompanied by its own number 
and also the number of the Katun; that is to say, by. its own 
number and the number of the next period of lowerorder, Inthe 
present example we would have the Katun sign accompanied by 
its own number and that of the next. period of lower order, i. €., 
the Tun. If, then, the glyph C D 7 means that the twenticth Tun 
of the fifteenth Katun is:ended, the series indicated would be 

54: 9:15. 0:0; 0, 
We find that the date corresponding to this series is 4 Ahau 13 
Yax, the date given in A E7. 

The hand in this third example holds a little rod : otherwise 

it is very similar to the hand in the firat two examples. Whether 


E Lam ане зо Мг Маку for a lithographic reproduction ol the drawing 
by Miss Annie Hunter for the forthcoming sildition to his already elaborate work on 
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the innovation modifies the meaning in any way or is simply 
an artistic addition, it is impossible to say, We shall come across 
the same thing again, and it would appear that, so far as the 
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numerical value is concerned, the symbol is not affected by the 
introduction of this detail, 

The fourth example is from Stela C of Copan. On the south 
side of this monument there is an inscription, beginning in the 
usual way with the large glyph always found at the head of the 
initial series and called by Goodman the Great Cycle glyph (fig. 20), 
The inscription is very unusual, however, in that, instead of being 
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followed by the initial series consisting of Cycles, Katuns, Tuns, 
Uinals, and Kins, the beginning or Great Cycle glyph is followed 
by the Cycle glyph, which is followed immediately by the date 6 
Ahau 18 Kayab. How is the position of this date in relation 
to the long count indicated? The Cycle has the number 13 
attached to it. It is also attended by a hand holding a little rod 
precisely like the one in the last example. If this means the 
twentieth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle (the Great Cycle being 
announced by the beginning glyph), then the date is fixed abso- 
lutely and unmistakably, 

Since we are unable to determine the number of the Great 
Cycle from the glyph, it will have to be determined by a trial. 
The day 6 Ahau 18 Kayab is found in the last Katun of the last 
Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle, as follows: 

53.12. 10. 5. 14. O0. 6 Ahau 18 Kayab. 
Following the initial date after a brief interval comes the long 
series: 11.14. 5. 1. 0, after which tlie initial date is repeated. Then 
comes the date 6 Ahau' 13 Muan. Now,if this number be added 
to the initial date, it will take us to tlie latter date. 

$3.12. 19... 5. 14. 0. 6 Ahau 18 Kayab 

11:14. 5$. L6 

54. 11. 13. IO. 15. 0, 6 Ahau 13 Muan. 
The last date is just exactly 371 days, or 1 year and 6 days, later 
than the last date on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, and the month is 
—— " Maudslay'e drawing shows the day number as $, but the photograph made forthe 
Peabody Museum, though unfortunately nut very clear, seeme to show the number 6. 

According to Goodman the dates in this inscription and those on the opposite aide 
of the same atela are declared to be the initial days of Tuna, His reason for thie 
Matement seems to be the presence, in commection with each day-sign and its numeral, 
of an element which he [nterprets 54-а declaration to this effect, Î gm unable to fol- 
low Goodman to this eonclusjon, since the sign in question is not always found with 
the day Abuu when thar day is the beginning of a y60-day period, aud, on ihe other 
hawl, it does occur sometimes in compection with days which. cannot occupy that posi- 
Hon. Goodman, (ndeed, айт» bii inability to explain either of the inscriptions on 
this stela, and le inclined to believe that both are full of errors. Tt would seem, how- 
“ver, ae if the writer was particularly explicit, since he took the trouble to repeat the 
initial date after the long series on the south aisle. 
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the same in both cases. In the monograph on the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, published by the Peabody Museum, L expressed the 
opinion that Stela c belonged to the same period as that struc- 
ture. I had not at that time made any attempt to fix the dates 
in the inscription on Stela c, and that opinion was based solely 
on certain technical peculiarities in the sculpture on both 
monuments. 

On the north side of Stela: č is another Inscription beginning 
in the same way as the onc on the south side (fig.s1). First comes 
the beginning or Great Cycle glyph, then the Cycle, attended in 
the same way as before by the number 13 and a hand holding 
a little rod; then follows the date. The day number is unfortu- 
nately not very clear, as the stone at this point is injured. 
Maudslay's drawing, which shows the number 15, is of course in 
error, and the stone shows that the number is almost certainly 5. 
The month glyph is 8 Cumhu. When the monograph on the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway was written I was inclined to believe that 
the month number in this date was 18, but since then I have 
found reason to change this opinion, and the character which 
appears between the month and its numeral in the present exam- 
ple, and which also appears twice in Date 1 of the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, once between the Uinal and its numeral, and again be- 
tween the month sign and its numeral, has no numerical value. 
Date 1 is in reality 54. 9. 5. 19.3. 0. 8 Ahau 3 Zotz: 

H the initial date on the north side of Stela C is 5 Ahau 8. 
Cumhu, as it almost certainly is, it is found in the twentieth 
Katun of the thirteenth Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle, and 
thus agrees with the other examples. 


53. 12. 19. 7. 15. 0. 5 Ahau 8 Cumhu. 
lt is noteworthy that the two dates at Quirigua and the two 
initial dates on Stela C of Copan are in the same Katun as the 
initial date of the Tablet of the Cross as interpreted by Goodman. 
In the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque, East Panel, 
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P ato P6, the date 3 Ahau 3 Mac is declared to be the day when 
9 Cycles and 9 Katuns were ended, which is equivalent to saying 
that it was the beginning day of the tenth Katun. On the West 
Pane! the same date is repeated E ¥ 8. Following it [s the long 
number 2. 9. 1. 12. 1, and in E 12 is the Cycle sign with the num- 
berz anda hand. If the number given be counted back from 
the beginning of the tenth Katun of the tenth Cycle, the day 
reached is in the twentieth Katun of the seventh Cycle. 

To these examples of the use of the hand symbol 1 add, with 
some hesitation, another, found on Stela 1 of Copan. Unfortu- 
nately the text of this inscription is in places erased. The initial 
date on the east side of the stela reads, as Goodman has already 
rendered it, $4.9. 12.3. 14.0.5 Ahau 8 Uo. It is true that the 
month sign which occupied the position A7 is entirely effaced, 
but Goodman is perfectly justified in calling it 8 Uo. From here 
to the bottom of the double column nothing is at present in- 
telligible. Passing to the south side of the.stela we find a column 
of glyphs, beginning apparently as follows: ro АЛан, thirteenth 
Cwle о Phe tioentieth Tun of the oth Katun. 
Now, reckoning 13 Cycles to the Great Cycle, the twentieth Tun 
of the sixth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle would always begin 
with ro Ahau, the month date being different in every case. 
Thus 53.12. 5. 19. 0. O [s t0 Ahau 13 Muan, and 54. 12. 5. I9. O. 
6 is ro Ahau 8 Zac. 

Farther down the column appears a distance number beginning 
with the Kin sign, accompanied in a manner that is very curious 


! Manidsilag's drawing shows the number 8 with the Katun sign, tmi the cas in 
ihe Peshody Museum ahows |t to be clearly б. Compare the Kanin mumeral in the 
mitial series of Stela 9 of Cupan, | 1 

| am aware that Goodman has Interpreted the symbol which T have called the 
Cyels, a4 the month Chin. While the injury to the lower portion of the glyph makes 
its form somewhat ancertaln, it would seem to have the marks ol the Cyclesymbel 1 
know of uo example of the Chen symbol that has this double appearance. anil, more- 
over, the form of knot used in this cave iy that commonly associated with the Cycle 
sign, amul differs sqmewhat from that wed as a auperfix for Chen, although it in trae 
that the knot іа usually placed мізге the Cycle and not dera as lt is here. 
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and unique in my experience. The symbol attending tehKin 
sign is composed of a sort of disk on which the number $ is en- 
graved,' and over this another character on which appears the 
number 3. This symbol recalls the initial date on Stela К of 
Quirigua, where, asin the present case, the month date is want- 
ing, and in its place is a head surmounted by a character very 
similar to this. Following the Kin sign with its strange com- 
panion is.another glyph indicating 10 Uinals: Following this is 
the day 10 Lamat. If we count forward 10 Uinals and 8 Kins 
from any day tọ Ahau, it will in the natural order of things 
bring us toa day 10 Lamat. Is it possible that the month date 
is in some way indicated by the strange character with the Kin 
sign? If by the thirteenth Cycle at the head of the column is 
meant the last Cycle of the Great Cycle announced so conspicu- 
ously at the beginning of the inscription, then the day to -Ahau 
is $4. 12. 5. I3. O. О. tO Ahau 8 Zac. Adding 10 Uinals and 8 
Kins brings us to 10 Lamat if Zip. Now, Zip is the third 
month, and the number 3 is clearly written on the upper part of 
the symbol attending the Kin sign. The number on the lower 
part, as we have seen, i88; 8 -- 3 — 11, i. e, t1 Zip. Moreover 
Zac is the eleventh month; and 10 Ahau is the eighth day of the 
month." Is this a hidden cipher in which some augury or pro: 
phetic vision із concealed, or some future event mysteriously fore- 
shadowed f 

The particular form of hand with which we are concerned in 
this connection, is the relaxed or half-open hand, sometimes hold- 
ing lightly a smali rod. It will be seen how well this hand agrees 
in form and expression with the sign for the day Manik. 

We return now to the quadruple symbol for full count whose 


VAt beet sight the number looks like rs. The bar has a light line dividing It 
lengthwise and giving it wha Таныс қазу Ud снае 
sig giving it somewhat the appearance ol to, Compare Stela 3, Copan, 

® Tt should be noted that the sumber which «Коп 


ll accor | а 2: 
Stels K is also y, accompany the month sign on 
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numerical value in the inscriptions, as we have seen, iš repre- 
sented by o, in order to consider its value in a new connection. 

Iam aware of only two examples of this symbol in connection 
with the Cycle. Both are on the wooden tablets from Tikal now 
in the Museum at Basel. The preservation of these tablets is a 
form of evidence that Tikal was among the latest of the Maya 
cities, or at least that it continued to flourish at a later period 
than Copan, for instance, where, though the climate is more 
favorable for its preservation than at Tikal, not a trace of wood 
has been found; and where the condition of the ruins forbids the 
expectation of finding traces of any material so perishable. 

The Tikal tablets, of which excellent-photegraphic reproduc. 
tions have been given by Rosny in в Сом Кенан Cune Mission 
Setentifigue, with which 1 have been able to compare the casts in 





Fii y= Dule am accood alan 
iahh [rem Tikal, eshle from РИ, 


Fra, а: Слано ш бга malet 


the Peabody Museum made from Charnay 3 molds, are three in 
number— one complete, the other two fragmentary. 

On the first is a hieroglyphic inscription consisting of sixty- 
four glyphs in an excellent state of preservation, distributed on 
either side of the great arched serpent that encloses the central 
portion of the tablet, twenty-eight on the left and thirty-six on 
the right, reading in double columns, beginning at the extreme left. 
‘The inscription begins without any initial series anil starts out 
with the date 3 Ahau 3 Mol (fig. 22). In #3 44 1s another date, 11 
Ik 15 Chen, connected with the first by the series 2. 2. 2. found 
in B2A$3 In D4 C5 is 12 Akbal 16 Chen, which is the day 
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following the last date. The one day is expressed in c4. Ing r2 
isa third date, 13 Akbal 1 Chen, which is arrived at by adding 3 
Tuns to the last date. This 3 Tuns is plainly indicated in FT- 
After this there are no more reckonings and no more dates in the 
inscription. 

The sum of the three series in this inscription, the entire dis- 
tance reckoned forward fram the initial date, is s. 2. 3 — 1843 
days. Now, it is a fact that may easily be verified by a reference 
to the inscriptions at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, etc, that when 
the initial date is relatively remote, the reckonings that follow, 
either singly or in succession, invariably cover a long stretch of 
time and lead up to a date in much closer relation to the later initial 
dates. Stela c at Copan and the Tablet of the Cross at Palenque 
are examples in point. This situation naturally invites the con- 
struction that the initial dates in these cases went far back into 
the past, and that the dates which follow brought the record of 
events, historical, astronomical, or mythological, down to more 
recent times, approximating if not actually reaching the date of 
writing. Now, since the record of the inscription from Tikal 
covers a period of only a little more than five years, the inference is 
that the initial date itself may be taken for the date with which the 
tablet is historically identified. Here we are confronted witli 
the same question as before: What is the position of this date in 
the long count, and how is it to be determined? No Great Cycle 
glyph appears at all, unless it exists in some unfamiliar form in 
the body of the inscription or on some other part of the tablet. 

Immediately following the initial date is the Cycle. symbol — 
the head marked with the sign of the hand. In front of this 
symbol stands the quadruple sign, indicating that a full round of 
Cycles has been counted, and implying a first Cycle. In combina- 
tion with this sign is the number 15 in normal characters, Above 
this number is a sign the meaning of which is not known, and the 
exact way in which it modifies the meaning of the glyph does not 
appear; but it does not affect the numerical relations. 
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This is the first instance I have seen of the use of the quad- 
ruple symbol in connection with the Cycle, but, judging by its 
uniform meaning in connection with the other periods, it can have 
but one meaning here. If, therefore, the date is forward from 4 
Ahau 8 Cumhu, the beginning of Goodman's fifty-fourth Great 
Cycle, as thc absence of long reckonings and the condition of the 
tablet would seem to prove, and if Goodman is right in counting 
thirteen Cycles to the Great Cycle, then this date would in all 
probability be in his fifty-fifth Great Cycle, the one to which all 
other known dates in the Maya inscriptions, taken together, lead. 

Does the number 15 mean the fifteenth Katun? Let us as 
sume that the Great Cycle with which we are concerned must 
be either 53, $4, §§.56,0r 57. Then if the Katun is the fifteenth, 
we have for the beginning day of the Katun, using the notation 
of the initial series: 

53.0, 14. 0. 0. 0. 2 Ahau § Yaxkin 
$4.0. 140,0. 0.2 Ahau 3 Zip 
55.0. 14. 0. 0, 0. 2 Ahau 3 Kayab 
56/0, 14.0.0. 0, 2 Ahau 18 Ceh 
57. D. 14. 0, 0, 6. 2 Ahau 13 Mol. 


Now, to reach 3 Ahau 3 Mol from each of these dates it is 
necessary to go forward as follows: 


$3.0. t$. 3$ 7.0 
54. 0. 16; 5. 4.0 
55. 0. Bp TE IZO 
56:0; 15. 11, 3:0 
57:0. 16. 10. 7.9. 


The only one of these that comes in a fifteenth Katun is the 
third, and the initial date of the tablet is as follows: 
55.0. 14.11, 12.0. 3 Аһаш 3 Mol. 
The second tablet has an inscription beginning in precisely the 
same way as the first, with 3 Aliau 3 Mol (А 23). 


AM, ANTH, S uu "TF 
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Farther on come three short series, each connecting the date 
which precedes it with that which follows, and the. sum of these 
series, 5. 13. O, equal to 5 years and 235 days, represents the dis- 
tance of the last date from the first, In this respect, as in others, 
the inscription resembles very closely the one already examined. 
Here, again, the initia] date is followed by the Cycle symbol pre- 
fixed by the quadruple sign, indicating thata full round of Cycles 
has been counted; Instead, however, of being combined with the 
number 15, it is combined with a single ornamented bar. Al- 
though I know of no other instance where the normal symbol for 
5 is decorated in precisely this way, there is such à variety in the 
manner in which these numerals are treated that such a departure 
is not strange, and we may read the plyph.a fifth Katun after a 
full round af Cycles. In the same way as the first date was deter- 
mined we find this one to be; 

55.0. 4.0. 14.0. 3 Ahau 3 Mol. 

The third tablet has an inscription beginning with the day and 
month date ọ Ahau 13 Pop (fig. 24). Here the only subsequent 
reckoning is less than a year, The 
initial date is again followed by the 
Cycle symbol, not in this case a head, 
as in the other two, but the more 
familiar symbol. Above the Cycle is 
what appears to be the number 1, and 
at the left is a broad ornamented bar. 
Несі op (hire wooo bîs TF this means the fifth Katun of the 

first Cycle, we must expect to find 


the date in the same Katun as that in the last example, which 
proves to be the case: 





55: 0. 4. 6.0.0, 6 Ahau 13 Pop. 
The exact reading of the glyph a 2 in the last example is, ac: 
cording to this, the fifth Katun of the first Cycle, while in the 
second example the reading would be the fifth Katunafter a full 
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count of Cycles, The meaning is obviously the same in the two 
Cases. 

The conclusions arrived at by the methods used in this paper 
ате: 

First, that while the three numeral symbols illustrated in fig. 
(6 are each equivalent to 0, there are some indications that cach 
meant originally 20. 

Second, that the Kins, Tuns, and Katuns are numbered con- 
secutively from 1 to 20, that the Uinals are numbered from 1 to 
18, and that the Cycles are numbered from 1 to 13. Also that 
Goodman is right in allowing 13 Cycles to the Great Cycle. 

Third,that the quadruple symbol is applied to the Cycle in 
the same way as to the other periods. 

Fourth, that the hand is à symbol for twenty. 

Fifth, that there is a reasonable presumption in favor of re- 
sarding Lamat as the initial day o[ the 52:year period, based on 
the form of the Manit symbol, whith would seem to mark it as 
the twentieth day. 

Affecting the conclusions arrived at, wherein they imply the his 
torical character of such a date as 55. 0. 14. 11. 12.0, are the records 
of the books of Chilan Balam, in which it is recorded that Ahpulha 
died on a day:9 Imix 18 Zip, in the year 4 Kan, 6 Tuns (or years) 
before the end of Katun 13 Ahau, which the books state was in 
the year 1536: According to the method suggested by Bowditch, 
the death of Ahpulha occurred in 55.0.2. 13.3. t: If we accept 
this and accept also the date of the Arst tablet of Tikal as inter- 
preted, then Tikal was an inhabited city in 1770, more than two 
centuries after the death of Abpulha, just two centuries after 
Palacio saw the ruins of Copan, and a century before the tablets 
were carried away. It should be remembered, however, that, 
according to Bowditch's slowing, there are (granting that tlie 
record Is not affected by changes in the calendar) three possible 
dates to choose from in a round of 18,720 years, beginning with 
the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, and the date selected by Bowditch is 
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simply the one of the three that would seem to accord best with 
general conditions and available data. If the second date were 
chosen, the Tikal tablet would recede to about 2000 E.C., and 
stela C of Copan to about 3000 Б.с. 

Although there is no known reference to Tikal prior to 1848, 
and therefore modern history does not prove directly that Tikal 
was not inhabited in 1770, the indirect historical evidence seems 
to preclude such possibility. The site of the ruins is just forty 
miles from Flores, in the lake of San Andres, in the heart of 
Peten, and an equal distance from the frontier of British Hon- 
duras at the point where the boundary intersects Belize river. 
Cortés visited Flores in his journey to Honduras, and he heard 
nothing of an inhabited city in that region. The mahogany cut- 
ters of the British colony had explored Belize river and penetrated 
Peten long before 1770. 

On the other hand, does the condition of the wooden. tablets 
of Tikal warrant the belief in such an antiquity as 2000 m.c., and 
do the stel: of Copan justify the assignment of such an antiquity 
as 3000 £.0.7 Unfortunately we do not know the precise condi- 
tions under which the tablets were preserved, but the temple to 
which they pertained may have been closed for agesin such a way 
as to exclude moisture, 

The stelz of Copan, as we know, have been expósed to the 
clements as long as the city has existed asa ruin, and yet some 
of them still show traces of paint upon the surface. This does 
not seem consistent with such an antiquity as that suggested, and 
yet it is a curious fact that the ruins would seem to have under- 
gone no perceptible change since 1570, when they were described 
by Palacio. I think that it may well be doubted by anybody 
who compares Palacio’s description with present conditions, 
whether the monüments present today any visible marks: of age 
more than they did three hundred years ago, lí such be the 
case, they might well endure many thousand years without experi- 
encing greater changes than their present condition reveals. It 
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should be remembered, moreover, that the climatic conditions are 
especially favorable. Not only is frost unknown, but the temper- 
ature is very even the year round, The monuments have been 
protected from the direct rays of the sun as well as from the 
direct impact of the rains by the great forests in which they may 
have been buried for ages. The only changes to which they 
have been subjected are those connected with the growth and 
decay of vegetation, Thus, while the trees have protected the 
monuments and edifices from the elements they have contributed 
greatly to their destruction, for the falling trees, torn from their 
places by storms, or toppling from the effects of ape and decay, 
have carried many of the monuments to the ground with them. 
Apart [rom such fortuitous destruction, sheltered from the ele- 
ments by the overarching forest, and reposing in its friendly 
shade, the passage of a thousand years might leave but little 
mark upon such monuments as the steke of Copan. 

In conclusion I will call attention to the stele of Sastan- 
quiqui (Ceibal) which further illustrate the method of numbering 
the Katuns. On the first (plate XV1), B 1 A2is the date 6 Men 18 
Zip. F1 is unfortunately indistinct, but the number [is clearly 
seen at the left. Immediately following this glyph, ’ & 2, is 
7 Akau 18 Zip. Since this latter date is just onc year: 5 days 
from the former, it would seem probable that the gk | in Fi 
represents this period. The first half of r z is the Cycle sgn with 
the number ro and the character which, according to t^^ method 
we have adopted, would seem to mean ended. The ot. ar half of 
the glyph reads frs? Kaiun or s Kalun, The positi. nof the day 
in the long count is as follows: 

54. 10.0. 0.0. о. 7 Ahau 15 Zip. 

[n A 3 is the date 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. 44 is the Katun sign 
with the number 1 and the sign which means ended. The first 
Katun being ended, the day should be the beginning of the sec- 
ond Katun, which proves to be the case: 

54- 10, 1. 0. 0, 6. 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. 
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The inscription on this stone, 5o far as it at present admits ol 
translation, is as follows: The day ó Men 28 Zip. . . < One 
year mort to 7 Ahau t8 Zip- The tenth Cycle was ended and the 
day was the beginning of the first Kalun. On the day 5 Ahan 3 
Kayab, the first Katin was ended 00.2 . Or it might be read : 
The day 6 Men 28 Zip. . . . One угат ттге д ү Айай 18 Гір 
when the tenth Cycle was ended. One Katun more to 5 Akang 
Kayab when the first Aatun was enced. 

On-the next stela (plate XVIT) there is an inscription beginning: 
with 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. In A3 is the Katun sign with the num- 
ber 2, and we have already seen that this date is at the beginning 
ofthe second Katun. A4 is the Kin sign with the number 1. 
This passage of the inscription might, therefore, be translated 
as follows: 5 Ahaw 3 Kayad in the second Katun, the first day. 

The Inscription on another stela (plate xviit) begins with the 
same date, but there is apparently nothing to show its position. 

There is still another stela at Sastanquiqui with an inserip- 
tion beginning with this date. 

It would appear from these observations on the stele of 
Sastanquiqui that the date 5 Ahau 3 Kayab, the beginning of the 
second Katun of the eleventh Cycle of the fifty-fourth Great 
Cycle, was a very important one at that place, perhaps the date 
on which the city was founded. At-any rate we are justified in 
supposing that It was a date prominently associated with the city’s 
history, since it is à date that does not appear in the inscriptions 
at other places, 

To facilitate study by readers who may not have access to 
Goodman's tables, and (since the methods adapted in this article 
do not conform to his Annual Calendar) to avoid confusion, an 
annual calendar is given in the following thirteen tables, con 
structed according to the plan approved in the present article, 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE MOHAVE INDIANS 
By å. L. KROEBER 


The following account, published by permission, is a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Mohave tribe, based largely on investigations 
made early in 1902 for the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California, as part of the anthropological research 
of California made possible through the munificence of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. The tribe had also been visited by the writer 
for short time in 1900, in behalf of the California: Academy of 
Sciences. 

The country of the Mohave lies along both sides of Colorado 
river, where that stream forms the boundary between Arizona 
and California, for about two days’ journey southward from the 
southernmost part of Nevada. The surrounding country is a 
desert. Considerable areas along the river, however, are inun- 
dated annually and are thus fitted [or agriculture. 

The Mohave thus live not very far from such typical tribes of 
the Southwest аз the Pueblos, the Navaho, and the Apache, nor, 
on the other hand, from the much-divided tribes of the coast 
and interior of California. Their intermediate geographical posi- 
tion is exemplified by the fact that their narrow strip of country 
lies half in Arizona and half in California. 

The Mohave hunted little. They fished more. They raised 
the usual products of the agricultural tribes of the arid region of 
the United States — corn, pumpkins, melons, and beans. They 
also gathered and ate mesquite beans, mesquite screw, and other 
wild food products of the country. 

The various tribes of this arid and semi-arid region differed 
considerably in the food on which they lived. There seems te 
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have been a prejudice against any [ood which was not customary, 
even though it were obtainable. The Mohave did not eat the 
lizards and turtles which the neighboring Paiute ate: they were 
afraid of beaver, which the Maricopa hunted and ate; and they 
are said to have been unwilling to eat some of the wild seeds on 
which other tribes partly subsisted. On the other hand, the 
Walapai, it is said, refused to eat fish. This tendency led to 
specialization along certain lines of food-procuring instead of the 
utilization of all possible means of subsistence which the country 
scantily afforded. 

The Mohave had no large settlements: their dwellings were 
scattered, Their houses were four-sided, slightly rounded, low, 
and with the door to the south. Іп the center were four posts. 
The walls; which were only two or three feet high, and the gently 
sloping roof, were formed of brush entirely covered with sand. 
They had nothing corresponding to the kiva of the Pucblos or 
the sweat-house of the Californians, пог апу special buildings for 
ceremonial purposes. The larger living houses, however, re- 
sembled the Californian sweat-house in that they served as places 
of assembly at night, that a fire was built in them and the en- 
trance closed, that there was no smoke hole, and that the people 
slept on the sand without blankets. 

Articles of skin or bone were very little used, vege tal materials 
taking their place. The inner bark of the willow, from which the 
skirts of the women were made, served several other purposes. 
String was made from bean fibers. Pottery was made in con- 
siderable quantities, Baskets were much used, and are still to be 
found in nearly every house. They were however not made by 
the Mohave, but obtained from other tribes. Rabbit-skin blan- 
kets, which are also common, were bought from the Paiute and 
Walapai. There thus appears tà be a tendency among the tribes 
of this region to confine their industries to much narrower lines 
than circumstances enforce, analogous to the similar tendency in 
regard to food. 
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The Californian tribes, so far as known, all lack any gentile or 
totemic system. Among the tribes of the Southwest it is a 
marked feature of the social organization. Among the Mohave 
there is no full gentile system, but something closely. akin to it, 
which may be called either an incipient or a decadent clan sy 
tem. Certain men, and all their ancestors and descendants in 
the male line, have only one name for all their female relatives. 
Thus, if the female name hereditary in my family be Maha, my- 
father's. sister, my own sisters, my daughters (no matter how 
ereat their number), and my son's daughters, will all be called 
Maha. There are about twenty such women's names, or virtual 
centes, among the Mohave. None of these names seems to have 
any signification. But according to the myths of the tribe, cer- 
tain numbers of men originally had, or were given, such names as 
Sun, Moon, Tobacco, Fire, Cloud, Coyote, Deer, Wind, Beaver, 
Owl, and others, which correspond exactly to totemic clan names; 
then these men were instructed by Mastamho, the chief mytho- 
logical being, to call all their daughters and female descendants 
in the male line by certain names corresponding to these clan 
names. ‘Thus the male ancestors of all the women who at present 
bear the name Hipa, are believed to have been originally named 
Coyote. It is also said that all those with one name formerly 
lived in one area, arid were all considered related. This, however, 
is not the case now, nor does it seem to have been so within 
recent historic times. It should also be added that many men: 
bers of the tribe are not aware of the connection between the 
present. women's names and tlie totemic names of the myth. 

War was looked upon and practised more in the way of the 
Southwestern and Plains tribes, than as by the Californians. It 
was an opportunity for distinction and gain rather than a matter 
of necessity or revenge. The bravest fighters became chiels. 
Chicftainship was also hereditary in the male line. The present 
head-chief of the whole tribe js a young manm. 


In spite of a loose internal sacial organization, the tribe seems 
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to have regarded itself as very distinct from all others. The con- 
scious feeling of the tribe asa unit or body, such as exists so 
strikingly among the Plains Indians, is however not so strong 
among the Mohave asa feeling that all members-of the tribe are 
inherently and psychically diferent from all persons of other 
tribes. There isa sense of racial rather than of tribal separateness. 
Marriages with other tribes were few. Not only sexual connec- 
tion but ordinary intercourse with other races were regarded with 
disfavor, as being a specific cause of sickness Among the races 
thus to be shunned were included not only the whites, and all 
tribes of other linzuistic relations, but some of the tribes speaking 
kindred Yuman languages, such-as the Walapai. This sense ol 
racial aloofness recalls what McGee tells of the Seri. 

The religion of the Mohave consists far more of individual re- 
lations with the supernatural than of tribal or fraternal ceremonies. 
This i$ a Californian trait, and is the reverse of what exists in the 
Southwest, The medicine-man acquires his powers by dreaming. 
Seeking for dreams or other revelations by means of fasting, pri- 
vation, isolation, petition, or some form of training, does not 
seem to be practised. The dreams that give supernatural powers 
or knowledge, are supposed to occur before birth and in infancy, 
Most medicine-men receive their powers directly from Mastamho, 
the chief deity, In their intercourse with him, Не teaches them 
songs and ceremonial practices, Success In hunting is acquired 
by dreaming of two deities, who are probably the wildcat and 
the puma, ‘The Mohave ascribe the superiority of other tribes to 
themselves in hunting to the fact that such tribes dream habitu- 
ally of these two beings. Other beings or objects also are the 
source of supernatural powers by being dreamed of. 

In doctoring sickness, medicines аге said never to be used. 
The chief means employed are singing, laying on of hands, and 
blowing accompanied by a spray of saliva, The songs describe 
the acquisition of the supernatural power which is being used; in 
other words, the instruction by Mastamho. Therefore they usu- 
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ally describe also the action which is being performed in accom- 
paniment to the song, Such seems to be the sense of the songs 
used with all ceremonies. 

But dreaming is of far wider importance than in the making 
of amedicine-man. Nearly all ceremonies are performed because 
they have been dreamed (that is, supernaturally reecived), not by 
some one in the indefinite past of tradition, but by one of the 
living performers. All the myths and even the more historical 
legends of the tribe are supposed to be known to those who tell 
them not because they have heard. and learned them, but because 
they have seen the events themselves in their dreams, Every 
story-teller is emphatic ọn this point. Not infrequently the nar 
ratar of a myth lapses into the first person and tells what he saiw 
instead of narrating impersonally. 

Moreover, it is dreams that are the cause of everything that 
happens. If one dreams of riches, he will be rich. If one dreams 
that he has gone to the sand-hills, the abode of the dead, he will 
die, In short, whatever is dreamed of will come to pass, “Good 
luck” is expressed by “rood dreaming.” Many dreams exactly 
resemble the event which follows them; some ate interpreted 
symbolically. One may dream of being bitten by a rattlesnake, 
or one may dream that fire falls on his finger: in either case. an 
actual rattlesnake bite will be the result. Sickness is caused by 
dreaming that one is sick, The belief in witchcraft as a cause of 
sickness, which, while found everywhere, seems to be more devel- 
oped in California than elsewhere in North America, also exists. 
it is sometimes combined with the belief in dreams as the cause 
of sickness: the medicine-man who is the cause of a disease is 
dreamed of by the person who is his victim, as being in the act of 
making him sick. 

The importance of dreams in the religion of the Mohave is. 
unusually great, and probably finds no parallel in any other region 
of the continent. A similar development may of course be ex- 
pected among some of the adjacent little-known tribes, — — 
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The dead are burned: Mourning for the dead takes a cere- 
monial form, Besides weeping and speaking, there are singing 
and a form of dancing. Ceremonial speeches are also made by 
certain men who have received the requisite knowledge in dreams. 
This ceremony resembles the mourning ceremonies found through- 
out California, but is remarkable for being performed in greater 
art immediately before the death of the dying person. Very 
soon after death the body is burned. In the case of the death of 
a chief, a more elaborate and. spectacular ceremony is held about 
a year alter his death, and is attended by neighboring tribes. 
This rite seems to be a form of the ceremony, occurring annually 
orat periods of several years, which is found through a large part 
of California, and is known as the “dance of the dead "gr erg 

Besides the mourning ceremonies, and-a scalp dance, the sev- 
eral other ceremonies of the Mohave are described as being alike 
in general character. They are called salt-singing. crow-singing, 
cane-singing, turtle-singing, and a number of other kinds of sing- 
ing the meaning of whose names has not been ascertained. They 
are ceremonies mostly lasting one night and held indoors. Some 
are accompanied by dancing and some are not. Few if any 
régalía'or implements peculiar to the ceremomy are used. The 
entire ceremony is under the direction of an individual who has 
dreamed of the object after which the singing is named. Salt, 
for instance, is a person, whom some men see in their dreams, 
and who teaches them the songs for the salt-ceremony. The 
making of these ceremonies is thus not open to anyone in the 
tribe, as is for instance the sun-dance of the Plains Indians, but 
only to certain men who have had the necessary supernatural 
qualification. [n this there is a suggestion of the ceremonial so- 
cieties of the Pueblo Indians; but it should be remembered that 
the various individuals who may һауе dreamed and learned the 
same ceremony are not organized into a society; further, that 
they have not been initiated or taught, but have individually 
acquired the ability to conduct the ceremony: The abject of 
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these ceremonies is to give the participants good health. The 
same songs are however used also as part of the mourning cere- 
mony. Somewhat similarly, among the Sia the religious society 
to which a man belonged holds a ceremony peculiar to itself at 
his death. 

In all ceremonies, even in the doctoring of the medicine-man, 
and in all myths, the sacred or ceremonial number is four, Seven 
does not occur in this function. 

On the whole the ceremonies of the Mohave are quite differ- 
ent from those of the Pueblos and Navaho; and rather resemble 
those of California. They are all simple. Masks do not seem to 
be used, and other ceremonial paraphernalia are very few and 
slight. The ritual shows neither the claborateness nor the exact- 
ness of those of the Southwestern tribes. 

The highly developed symbolism which is so marked both in 
the beliefs and in the ceremonial practices of the Pueblos and Na- 
vaho, and which has recently been shown to exist-not less strongly 
among the primitive Huichol tribe far in Mexico, is almost alto- 
gether Wanting among the Mohave, There is certainly much less 
of it among them than among the nomadic Plains tribes, Absence 
of this highly characteristic symbolism is also a feature of all 
Californian cultures. 

Allied in spirit to this symbolism, as also to tlie ceremonialism, 
is the fetishism which the Pueblo and Mexican tribes carry so far. 
It seems to be as nearly wanting among the Mohave as among the 
Californian Indians generally, [tis a commentary on the use of 
the terms high and low in the scale of civilization, that the Pue- 
blos, regarded as the most highly civilized of American Indians 
north of Mexico, have carried fetishism to its greatest develop- 
ment, while the simple and primitive Californians; called the low- 
est of the peoples of the continent, are almost free from it. 

The Mohave obey certain restrictions and use certain cere- 
monies in connection with death, birth, menstruation, and certain 
occupations. After a death, there is a four-day period of obser- 
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vances for the mourners. At a girl's first menstruation, those ac- 
tions which must and those which may not be performed are 
numerous; many of the acts gone through are symbolic of, and 
are regarded as causative of, the girl's future — much as has been 
noted in other regions. The whole body of these restrictions, too 
numerous to specify in detail, is entirely analogous in its scope 
and its idea, and often very similar in particular points, to the 
practices observed by the Indians of California, of the North 
Pacific coast, of the interior of British Columbia, and by all the 
Eskimo. Such restrictions and regulations, though they are not 
wanting, are less developed among the Plains Indians, and proba- 
bly also among the Southwestern tribes. 

The mythology of the Mohave can with difficulty be summar- 
ized. Like the Pueblo and Navaho myths, it is a long tribal 
history, mythical in its nature, but lacking in striking mythic inci- 
dent. The Sky and the Earth begot all beings and men, among 
them being Matevilye and his younger brother Mastamho. Both 
of these names have no known meaning.  Matevilye died through 
the instrumentality of the Frog, his daughter. Mastamho in 
course of time made the Colorado river, produced light, shaped 
the land, saved the people from flood, separated the tribes, taught 
agriculture, and instituted the clans. He still is the source of 
most supernatural power.. A longer migration legend follows the 
long creation myth. Leaving their country, the Mohave after 
a circuitous slow journey of years began to return to it in sepa- 
rate bands, and fought with the tribes who occupied it, until 
finally they resettled it. This story is told with much detail 
of name and place, having at times an historical appearance; it 
contains a mythical element only in parts. It also has further 
reference to the quasi-clans that were instituted by Mastamho. 
In essence the creation myth may be described asa history of the 
people under a great supernatural leader; in the course of their 
guidance by him, the world was made as it is now. The migra- 
Чоп legend is a subsequent history of the people in several 
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divisions under great human leaders. In its fundamental nature 
the mythology of the Mohave thus resembles closely the mytholo- 
gies of the Zuni, Sia, and Navaho. 

In California, creation myths are found much more prominently 
than among the Plains and Eastern tribes or the North Pacific 
coast Indians, On the other hand, they differ from the South- 
western Creation myths in that they are not primarily a pseudo 
history of the tribe with an incidental cosmogony, but treat 
directly of the events that made the world, especially nature, as it 
is A Californian creation myth is a loosely connected series of 
distinct episodes in the life of the creator or the two creators. A 
Southwestern creation myth has much. more. coherence and con- 
sists more largely of comparatively matter-of-fact incidents than 
any corresponding myth from California, the North Pacific coast, 
or the Plains. In all these respects the affiliations of Mohave 
mythology are with the Southwest. A Californian trait, how- 
ever, is the prominence of the single character and virtual creator 
Mastamho.' 

The art of the Mohave consists chiefly of crude painted decora- 
tions:on their pottery. These decorations are never realistically 
carried out; generally they are conventional designs, which in 
their simplicity and their geometric rudeness of representation 
differ little from the basket patterns of California. As elsewhere, 
animal and in some degree plant designs are found. Rain, cloud, 
and rainbow patterns remind one of the rain symbolism connected 
with the-rain-cults of the tribes of the Southwest, Most charac- 
teristic of the Mohave pottery designs are those representing vari- 
ous styles of tattooing and of painting the face: these designs are 
very frequent. 


' Avery fragmentary-and disjointed actount of Mohave mythology has been giver 
entary: am ythology has bean given 

by J. G, Boushe (Fonerma! of A meericam Fal. Lert, 169). The mythology of the 
Dieguefios vf southern California, also cf Yuman «ісі (C. OG; Du ois, find, RIV 
têr], aoa terrain yT to that of the Mohve: the publiahed material, how 
ever, is too incump compete ta give much ides of the character of } ytholegy y 24 & 
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The cultural affiliations of the Mohave are thus evidently, as 
one might expect from their general geographical position, about 
equally divided between the Southwest and California. In view, 
however, of the fact that their habitat forms part more properly 
of the distinctively arid Southwestern region than of California, 
and that they associate more with the tribes to their east than 
with those of California proper, it is somewhat remarkable that 
they resemble the Californians so much as they do. The most 
distinctive feature of the culture of the Mohave seems to be the 
high degree to which they have developed their system of dream- 
ing and of individual instead of traditional connection with the 
supernatural, 

Pepartment of Anthropology, 
University OF CALIFORNIA, 





іп Memoriam 
THOMAS WILSON’ 


The inevitable hour has struck for one of our colleagues, the 
late Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Division of Prehistoric 
Archeology in the National Museum, and it is fitting that the 
Anthropological Society of Washington turn aside from its 
wonted proceedings to pay its respects to his memory, to show 
its sympathy with his stricken family, and to learn the lesson of 
this most solemn of human events. 

You hear a bell toll in the night, at first with startling reso- 
nance, which dies by degrees into mute and eternal silence; a 
stone is dropped on the smooth surface of a placid lake, and after 
the sudden splash and the ever-widening and weakening ripples, 
all is dead calm again. The silence and the calm follow,— and 
the air and the waters have no memory, 

You may have heard it said that the dead are їп like manner 
soon forgotten;— there are the knell. the pall, the bier,— and 
then oblivion, But this thought is alike hurtful and unjust to: 
the dead as it is to the living. Who among you are able or will- 
ing to erase [rom the intellectual records of the past the thoughts 
of our own fallen ones? Toner, Seely, Dorsey, Mallery, Pilling, 
Goode, and Cushing —are not their faces at this moment vividly 
portrayed on the walls of memory? ‘Their voices we hear again 
and again like sympathetic music, 


And we are filled with wonder how 
Or whence it has its springs, 


' Presented by Dr Otis T, Manm ata metting of 


the Anthropoligical Soclety af 
Washington, May 20, 1902. ронса! 
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But it does sound so near, 
We fancy we can almost hear 
The fingers sweep the strings, 

And now another comrade has passed out of the world of 
sense into the world of memory. Recall his stalwart form, his 
strong face, his pleading voice, his air, his spirit. If any question 
whatever concerning his science were now to arise, it would not 
be difficult to guess the side on which he would array himself. 
And there are as many memories as there are relations in life, 
Since each stands to cach at varying distances and in different 
light, the individual recollections concerning our friend will be 
infinitely varied in color and tonc. "They are like a collection of 
portraits or photographs of tlie same person in different dress and 
at various periods of his life. 

But there is another safe depository of the treasures and deeds 
of those that are dead: it may be called the institutional memory, 
Societies are organizations f orremembering; they are the recording 
angels that keep the books of fate; they are like the Omniscient 
mind. It is possible to hold one's tongue, to lay aside one's pen, 
to fold one's hands, but it is not possible to blot one's name from 
this book of remembrance. If men have thoughts and utter 
them; have messages to deliver and record them: have searched 
for treasures or knowledge and found them, then the social mind 
and memory weigh them, label them, and put them in their 
treasure house. I will dwell on the thought at this transcendent 
moment because I am enamored of the life-in-common. 

From one point of view it seems to extinguish our individual- 
ity. But a single glanceat nature exalting each part through the 
whole teaches the lesson that our only hope of true and lasting 
influence is through the social keeper of archives. Our dead 
colleague's family will treasure his domestic virtues; his friends 
will not soon forget his abundant hospitality and good cheer; his 
fellow citizens are preserving the records of his services to art, 
education, and the commonweal; and to us comes the inevitable 
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function of justly appreciating his thoughts and utterances con- 
cerning the natural history of man. 

Dr Thomas Wilson died in Washington on May 4, 1992, іп 
the seventieth year of his age. Не was born in New Brighton, 
Beaver county, Pennsylvania, of Quaker parentage. Both om his 
father's and his mother's side he was of North England race, 
having in his composition both Scottish blood and predilections. 
Іп his career he was an example of American life, — born on a 
farm, practised in a mechanic's trade, instructed in law, devoted 
to politics, a soldier, a-successful man, a representative of his 
government abroad, a friend of science. 

Dr Wilson was born in sight of a mound and may be said to 
have grown upin the remotest-past. In his subsequent residence 
at Marietta, Ohio; Troy, Illinois: St Louis, Missouri; Marshall 
county, lowa, the remains and relics of ancient American aborigi- 
nal life were never out of hissight, From this early training. and 
after retiring from his profession, he was, in 1881, appointed Consul 
at Ghent, Belgium, and afterward transferred to Nantes and Nice. 
In the first named place he was at once in touch with the cave man 
and the cave bear of the Moustérian epoch. The skeleton of the 
latter in his hall at the National Museum is a trophy of his enthusi- 
asm. His stay at Nantes brought him into immediate connection 
with the megalithic monuments at Brittany and the marvelous 
collection of cave life in the Garonne region at the south. At Nice 
he was easily im reach of Switzerland, Italy, and southern France: 
After five years of consular service, Doctor Wilson spent two 
years traveling over Europe, exploring and studying wherever 
there was a new prehistoric station to be opened or a collection 
to be examined. During the official period he was constantly on 
the lookout for knowledge beneficial to his countrymen. He 
made exhaustive reports to the State Department on the Treaty 
of Ghent, the reclaiming of lands in the Netherlands, postal 


savings institutions, marriage of American girls to citizens of 
France, and more. 
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In the entire seven years of residence abroad archeology was. 
his lure, With untiring zeal, accompanied by Mrs Wilson, you 
saw him exploring caves and cemeteries, measuring the monoliths 
of Brittany, tramping over Scandinavia and the British Isles, look- 
ing down through the glass bottom of his boat upon the remains 
of Swiss lake cultures, searching for hidden treasures in Etruscan 
tombs, and all the while taking notes, gathering photographs and 
publications, and collecting substantial specimens of man's ancient 
handicraft, At the same time he was mindful always of the 
archeology of thought as preserved in folklore, his only privately 
published volume being Gilles de Kets, or Bluchbeard. 

In 1887 Dr Wilson succeeded Dr Charles Rau as Curator of 
Prehistoric Archeology in our National Museum. Besides the 
routine of administration, he published monographs, assisted in 
expositions, and gave public lectures on anthropolagical subjects. 
The following i a list of his official papers: 


1888, A Study of Prehistoric Anthropology ; Hanilbook for brgtn- 
vers, (Annual Report of the U, 5. National Museum. ) 

1588 Awnctent Indian Afatting from Petit Anse Lsland, fa, (Ке- 
por, U: S. N, M.) 

(388. Afun in North America during the Palivolithe Peri, (Re- 
рогі, 17,5; №. М.) | 

(985, Exhibit made by the Department af Prehistoric Anthropology 
at the Cincinnati Exposition, Cincinnati. (Report, U. S. N, M.) 

1888) Crear ARelatine 4 Prehistorie A nihropelezy. 
24890. Anthropology at the Paris Expoiition in 188). (Report, 
U. SN. M.) | 

1891. Minute Sione Implements from India. ( Report, U. 5. N. M.) 

1891, Т/М Paleclithic Period iu the District af Columbia, (Pra 
ceedings, U. S, N. M.) 

Воз The Galien Patira of Rennes, (Report, U. S: №. M-] 

top The Swastika, the Earirest Known Symbol, and its Migra- 
tions: (Report U. S. N. M.) г 

1805, The Antiquity of the Red Race ta America. (Report, U. 5. 
N, Mi) | 

1856, Prehisforie Arf. (Report, U. S. М. М.) | 

1898, Arrewmpoint, Spearhead: and Knirer, (Report, 0.5: №. М.) 
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We have here the born archeologist, the trained lawyer and 
special pleader, the consul working for the commonweal, and the 
graduate of European methods, The creators of this science in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland. and Germany, whose works we study 
and admire, were his personal friends, and they honored him with 
membership in their societies. Among the scientific organizations 
with which he was associated are the Anthropological Society of 
Washington (of which he was a vice-president for many years), 
the American Folk-Lore Society, the Société d' Anthropologie 
de Paris, the Anthropological Institute of Great: Britain and Ire- 
land, the Société d' Anthropologie de Bruxelles, the Société d' 
Archéologie de Nantes, and the Archeological and Asiatic Asso- 
ciation of Nevada, lowa. He was also a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion and of the American Oriental 
Society, a commander of the Order of Isabella of Spain, and an 
officer of the Order of Leopold. 

Dr Wilson was easily the best informed man in our Society 
on prehistoric and protohistoric Europe, from the rude flints of 
Thenay, in Loir et Cher, to the relics of Waben, in Pas de Calais; 
from the Eolithic Period to the Merovingian: in the Age. of 
Stone, of Bronze, and of Iron; in Tertiary, Quaternary, and re- 
cent times, He knew the vocabulary of technic in each one, and 
it was delightful to hear him talk about "Je coup de poing," "fes 
fomtes a main” and “ racioirs,” about "pointes en. feuille de 
laurier," “ during en sr" and the rest. He would have been 
more than human if this foreign training had not dominated and 
guided all his subsequent opinions and utterances, And зо һе 
was, in company with eminent colleagues in both hemispheres, 
convinced that, but for our ignorance, we should be able in the 
Western world to look back over the perspective of human his- 
tory from the crowning elevation of the Twentieth Century to 
the first monument or relics of humanity. 
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I should be unfaithful to my duty if I did not extend on my 
own behalf and for this Society our sympathies to Mrs Wilson, 
who was the sharer of all her husband's labors and enthusiasm. 

Into the outer court of private memories Dr Wilson has 
passed; he has ascended the steps of the inner court of civic 
memories, as man of affairs, patron of art and charity, diplomat, 
and soldier; in the holy place of family life are kept burning the 
recollections of husband, father, brother: and with bared feet he 
has stood alone in the holy of holies, as you and I must stand, to 
make an offering of his life work to the court of last human ap- 
peal, the judgment and conscience of organized and trained his- 
toric science, 
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Homeric Society. A Sovialogical Study of the Dad and Odyssey By 
ALBERT ‘GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co,, 1902. 


[n an article on “Contemporary Sociology " in the mertcan Fenr- 
nal of Secivlesy for March, 1902, I ventured this remark: “T have some- 
times thought that more could be extracted from literature than is 
commonly supposed, If the early literature, like that of Greece and 
Rome, of India, Egypt, Persia, Syria, and China, could be thoroughly 
sifted for social facts, the labor, though great, would be well repaid. 
Such writers did not intentionally inform the world as to the industrial, 
economic, and social condition of the ages and countries in which they 
lived and wrote, but on every page occur words that are full af mean: 
ing for the sociologist who will carefully weigh them andl learn wliat 
they imply” (p. 641), While that article was in press the present little 

ok came into my hands, Judging from it there seems reason to 
think that Professor Sumner and his assistants at Yale are working 
somewhat along that line, This work, certainly, which, the author 
SAYS, "is modelled on the аз yet unpublished system of Professor 
Sumner,” aims to accomplish for the Homeric literature the purpose 
outlined in the passage quoted. On the whole it may be said to have 
been successful in this, although the treatment is much too brief to do 
justice to the theme, An entire volume might well have been devoted 
to the industrial and economic aspects which are treated in one chapter 
(chap. 11) of 72 pages, or at most to that and the very short chapter on 
Property (chap. 1v), which two cognate subjects are here illogically 
separated hy rhe long chapter on Religious Ideas and Usages, with 
which the world із already comparatively familiar, Marriage and the 
Family (chap. v) is also much underdone, while Government, Classes 
Justice, etc. (chap. vr) receive a fairly proportionate treatment. 

A careful reading of this work, however, affords a pretty good picture 
of the Homeric Grecks usa race, They were the result of the natural 
process of race amalgamation shown by Gumplowiez (with whom our 
author is acquainted) ty be almost universal, at least throughout the 
Old World, brought about by the conquest.of an inferior by a superior 
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race, In this cage the superior race was “a detachment of those no- 
madic conquerors who ever and anon swept forth from the plains of 
central Asia, infusing fresh blood and vigor into the societies with 
which they came into contact" The native races were mostly en- 
saved, bat the women were largely made concubines of thè conquerora, 
which insured a complete mixing of the blood. The resultant Greek 
and Trojan race occupied in Homer's time about the second statis tt 
barbarism. ‘We are xo accustomed to think of the Greeks as a highly 
civilized race of men that this may sound strange. But in talking 
about the. Greeks we entirely lose the- perspective and ignore the im- 
mense difference between the Greece of. Homer and. the Greece ol 
Pericles or Aristotle. It is something like confounding the age of King 
Arthur with that of Queen Victoria, 

The Homeric Greeks rated themselves as an inferior race, -and 
looked to the far East for culture and refinement, They were an ad- 
vanced race only in a relative sense, when, for example, they compared 
themselves with the Cvelopes and Lzstrygonians, who were reputed to 
be cannibals, The culture of thé East was: brought to Greece chiefly 
through the Phoenicians (Pha:acians), who were the traders of the 
world, and therefore despised, but upon whom the Greeks were wholly 
dependent for all -civilizing elementa Most mantifactured or artificial 
products were brought from the East by the Phoonicians, but the 
Greeks could exchange for them fabrics, expecially linen, papyrus 
made articles, wines, oil, and ceriam prepared spices, incense, per- 
fumes, dyes, drugs, etc the raw materials for which came mainly from 
Egypt, Cattle were the chief staple, but cows were not milked, Sheep 
and swine were also common, Horses were used only for travel and 
in war, and іп the latter case were never ridden, but always harnessed 
to war chariots, "Fowls were kept as pets, and eggs are not men- 
tioned," Early ga is the potter's art everywhere, it seems to have been 
nearly. unknown in Greece at that date, but baskets were woven. 
Counting and reckoning were done on the fingers by the decimal 
system. ‘There was no alphabet, and hence no written language ; and 
the Hometic legends were simply traditional poems handed down from 
generation to generation through the properly appointed priests. or 
guardians of them who learned them by heart and transmitted them tà 
their successors until the time when there had been invented a means 
of permanently recording and preserving them. How. much they lost 
or gained by this process will never be known, nor will it ever’ be 
known who Homer was or whether there ever was such a particular 
mam. - 

There was no circulating medium, and the ox was the standard of 
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value. Property was wholly insecure and every man must defend his 
own by force, "Theft was honorable if successful, and murder for booty 
was legitimate, and to be avenged by the relatives of the murdered man. 
The author has logically classed marriage after property, for marriage 
was only a mode of transferring property in women. All women were 
property, and most of them were slaves. ‘The rulers and men of infiu- 
ence had one wife belonging to the noble class whom they bought with 
presents, and as many concubines os they wanted whom they could 
barter at wil. Women bad no rights or privileges and were only occa- 
sionally allowed to appear at sacrifices. “ Adultery in Homer is, as 
usuil in early societies, assimilated to theft, and is reprehended as the 
violation of 2 property-right" A female slave “ who knew many works” 
was Valued at four oxen, 

Skilled labor and all productive work was honorable, and the great- 
est men worked and boasted of it. But work for a wage was detestable. 
and the wage-worker was far worse off than-a slave. Of course the 
Wage must consist chiefly in food and raiment, for. what could the dis- 
charged laborer do with an.ox? Mercantile business was severely con- 
demned as mewn, and was jeft almost entirely to the Phoenicians who 
would penetrate the country and peddle their wares. | 

Homeric society was a pearly pure patriarchate, Daughters were: 
promised and married (sold) by their fathers with no thought of con- 
sulting them. The principal wife was only “ head-servant, an overseer 
of the female slavea: women, even princesses, tiade and washed the 
clothing of the family." 

Much is said of hospitality or guest-friendship, and nothing. was 
considered more base than to turn away or ill-treat a stranger who 
chanced to pass by on his travels. ‘This custom is-almost universal in 
races at about this stage of culture, ‘To understand it itis only neces 
sary to remember how undeveloped were the means of getting about 
the world in those days, The appearance of a traveler must have been 
à rare occurrence, and aside from the interest in seeing a new face and 
hearing reports froma distance when all communication with the out- 
side world is thus cut off, there is the fact that without such hospitality 
there could be no such thing a: travel, Anyone attempting it would 
certainly perish in a few days after leaving his home, ‘There were nu 
sources of supplies along the road, no places to sleep, should the 
weather be inclement. The custom of taking in strangers in such a 
country, therefore, may be looked upon as little more than a substitute 
for hotels. | 
, Religion with the Homeric peoples was an almost purely economic 
institution, [t was looked upon as a means of nverting the evita that 
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would otherwise be visited upon man by offended gods. The gods 
were not Joved, but only feared, and only through propitiation was it 
hoped to avoid the consequences of their wrih. This wasa somewhat 
expensive necessity, and every means and artifice was resorted to. to 
deceive the gods and avoid expense. Already in Homer's time sacri- 
ices, although performed with great pomp and ceremony, had come to 
consist largely in fictions. The sacrifice of 3 whole hecatomb before а 
vast assembly was a performance strongly suggesting 3 modern barbe- 
cue; Some wine was wasted in gingerly libations, hut most of it was 
drank, and the share of the meat that ultimately fell tothe gods was 
very small indeed. The bulk of it was eaten und apparently much rél- 
ished by tlie assembled mnltitude. | 

Their beliefs about the soul were an almost pure form of animism. 
It is as well described by Tylor under that nime and by Spencer in his 
ghost-theory as by Homer or our present. author, Hades in Homer is 
* god and not a place, and there is nothing very dreadful about his 
requirements, Pimishments are in this world, and the only “sin was 
the violation of any of the multitudinous rights of the gods; failure im 
sacrific: andthe like, or transgression against any of the norms of lite 
which had received the sanction of the superior powers,” 

Such in brief was Homeric society as. revealed in the two greatest 
epics of the world, but, unfortunately, everything clusters about a few 
preat names belonging to the upper class and leaves us almost wholly 
ignorant of the true nature of. society itself. 





Lrereg F. Wazt. 


Die Trtyich-Ostiaken und thie Votkxpoesic, 2. Teil: Ethnographiteh- 
«ниле Ushersieht. 8. Ркткахоу. St Petersburg: 1897. 
ҮШ 4- 167 pp. roy. 8. 


The Ostiaks constitute the eastern group of the extensive Finnish 
stock, ‘heir language is: assigned to the Ugrian branch of the Ugro- 
Finnic family of languages, to which also Vogt and Hungarian belong. 
They are seattered through the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
along the banks of the Ob and Yenisei in Russian Siberia, M, Patka- 
nov's account is based: largely on persanal observations made during 0 
sojourn of two years (1887-8) in that region. Не distinguishes three 
tribes or groups amoung the Ostliks: the northern, which occupies the 
Rerezoy. district in the. government of Tobolsk, and which has been 
mitch influenced in manners and lanjusge by the Samoyeds; the east- 
etn, in the government of Tomsk, which has best preserved its language 
aid tribal. peculiarities i and the southwestern group, sumamed the 
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Irtysh-Ostiaks. The last are settled in the northerm districts of the 
sovernment of Tobolsk, on the banks of the Ob, Irtysh, Konda, 
and Demyanka, They are more advanced in culture than their north: 
ern and eastern brethren, and one might look forward to their speedy 
assimilation with the Russians, but for the melancholy fact that ere 
long only few will be left, for they are dying out rapidly, Тһе Ostiaks 
are usually of middle height and compactly built, Measurements 
conducted by: M. 5. Tchugunov on 93 Surgut Ostiaks. yielded a me- 
dium height of 1,596 mm. — For the Irtysh-Ostiaks M. Patkanov would 
claim a larger stature, owing to their more favorable economie con-. 


ditions; later marriages, and intermarriage with the taller Russians. 
Measurements of the cranium show about 77 percent dolicho- and süb- 
dulichocephales, 14 percent mesocephales, and g percent subbrachy+and 
brachyeephales, The round fat face, flat nose, prominent cheek-bones, 
and yellowish or rather yellow-grayish color of the skin сөйпесі the 
Ostiaks with the Mongols. Inthe construction of their houses, in dress, 
and im other matters the Ostiaks differ little from the Russian peas- 
ants in that rigorous clime They usually livein settlements (vue) of 
from four to twenty houses, “The principal occupations of the Ostiaks 
are fishing, hunting, md gathering of Barbadoes nuts and. cranberries 
which grow 1n that region in great abundance. But few have taken t 
agriculture-or trade, lacking, as they do, the endurance and enterprismg 
spirit of. the Russians, or even ol the Tatars, M, Patkanov treats ™ 
two chapters óf the economic conditions of the Сакэ, their communal. 
life and administration, ond of the relation of the Russian government 
to them. He also discusses at some length and with much feeling the 
rapid. decline. o£ this gentle and good-natured people and its causes 
‘These are about the same as with all weak and inferior races wlio come 
іп contact with a different culture: the introduction of new and 
destructive maladies; demoralization by spirituous liquors; the gradual 
forcing, by their stronger and shrewder Russian neighbors; from (егтіію- 
ries favorable to fishing and hunting, which makes it difficult, if. not 
impossible, for them to support a normal family and which resulis-1n 
decimating famines. ‘To this should he added their natural indolence, 
shiftlessness, and improvidence, which lavor awd enhance the conse- 
quences of the preceding causes, | 

Three chapters, the larger portion of the, monograph, are devoted by. 
the author to recording the remnants of the culture of the Osriaks and 
their religious conceptions and practices. Like other tribes af north- 
western Asia, the Ostiaks have no alphabet of their own, aid few of 
them have mastered Russian writing. They used tó communicate their 
неля by conventional signs and enide representations. of the objects. 
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Their counting seems to be based on the septenary system; in fact, 
seven. and its multiples ts with them (as with the Semites) a sacred 
number and is also used as a round or indefinite number, The heaven 
has seven openings; the earth, not " four quarters," but seven parts; the 
water seven Solirces; seventy-seven hymns are sung in honor of the 
bear, etc, They have a lunar month of twenty-eight diys, and conse- 
quently thirteen months in the year, The Ostiak women are very 
skilful in all kinds of embroidery and in the making of ornaments of 
glass pearls. But their sense of color js very limited. Their medical 
knowledge and practice are likewise very primitive. 

The Ostiaks were brought under the wing of the orthodox church 
nearly two centuries ago. Bur their Christianity can hardly Бе said to 
be even skin-deep; it merely consists in the performance of some of the 
rites of the Greek church, and their present religious creed and prac- 
псе ате а grotesque mixture of Christianity and shamanism, with the 
latter inthe ascendancy. The Ostiak has more confidence in the tn- 
cantutions and soreeries of the shaman thin in the prayers and sacra- 
ments of the Russian priest (pote), He keeps the Christian God and 
the saints in the background merely to play them off as rivals against 
hit shaman divinities to make the latter better amenable to his will. It 
ii therefore not necessary to go back to pre-Christian times in order to 
warn something of Ostiak mythology, The supreme divinity im the 
Ostiak pantheon was and is still Tunm, “ god," the sovereign of the unis 
verse, He is the personification of the source of all good and has his 
seat in the starry sky, wherefore he is also identified (like Zeus, Dyaus) 
with the heaven, But he is so exalted as to be practically transcenden- 
tal and not to be importuned with petitions and prayers excepting in 
cases of emergency, The manogement of mundane alfaira is in the 
hands of a host of inferior deities, good and bad: the &u/z, water-spirits, 
who are persistently hostile to man; the mens, forest spirits, who, 
though habitually ill-disposed toward man, can be brought to terms of 
friendship by sacrifices and offerings ; and the Zemses, friendly mountain 
spirits, The mediator between the supreme god and these satellites ts 
Peiraxta, "'urim's "son and right hand," whom the Ostiaks: Identify 
with Christ, Whenever there is trouble between the Ostiaks and the 
spirits, f, e., when the latter are unable or unwilling to grant the just 
demands of the former, notwithstanding rich offerings, Peiraxta de- 
scends by means of an iton chain, which connects heaven with earth, 
ind metes out justice on behall of his father, The representations of 
the gods are very crude: a small stick, at one end of which a piece 
of sable skin or the tail of a squirrel is tied to represent the head, with 
two pieces of glass in place of the eyes, while the body, £ é, the stick, 
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is wrapped in pieces of cloth. Several such god-dolls are found in 
Ostiak houses living peacefully with the ikons of the Madonna and 
saints, The cult consists in prayers, bowings of the head, the num ( 
of which must be seven or its multiples, and sacrifices, On special 
occasions the "great sacrifice," consisting of seven animals (horses, 
colts, oxen, sheep, and cocks), is offered. As friendly spirits are also 
revered, the shades of former heroes, and certain places where they are 
supposed to have lived, are sacred to them. The Ostiaks have also 
their sacred trees and animals, Among the former the lark holds about 
the same position as thë linden tree among thè old Germans; among 
the latter the bear, the king of the fauna of that région, ranks first, Не 
is the favorite of Turim, sometimes even called Turim's son.. Next to 
the bear, the swan, the hawk, and the raven, the " prophet bird” is 
endowed with supernatural character. 

As regards the psychology of the Ostinks and their views on the 
condition of the departed, it may be noted that they distinguish in the 
spiritual part of man the 4/7, the vital principle, and. the £r, the-shade 
(something like the 4a of the Egyptians). The # ascends after death 
to heaven, which is patterned after this world, only that there the forests 
are better stocked with wild game and the rivers more teeming with 
fish. There the shades lead the same fife as on earth, by hunting and 
fishing, for which purpose the necessary implements are put into their 
graves. They also have all the sensations and needs of those living in 
this world, and sometimes descend to the earth when driven by hunger 
or thirst. On this account not only is food placed inthe grave, but also 
at certain intervals banquets are spread for the visiting shades. In 
other respects the views of. the Ostiaks on life after death are as vague 
and contradictory as are those of most primitive peoples. | 

L M. Casanowicz. 


Cadex Nultall. Facsimile of an Ancient Mexican Codex Belonging ta Lord 
éouche of Harynnarih, England, with un Introduction by ZELIA 
NUTTALL, Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1962, а 


When the Spanish conquerors landed in Mexico they found the 
natives in possession of books elaborately illustrated with colored 
pictures and conventional symbols, indicating а system of aboriginal 
paleography as complex as it was unintelligible to Europeans: To the 
minds of the conquerors, fired with zeal for a propaganda ol the Chris- 
tian faith, these books, containing as they do many idolatrous pictures, 
stood in much the same category as idols, and every elfort was made to 
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destroy them, They were publicly burnt in the squares of the pueblos, 
in which bonfires, kindled by prejudice, perished many records of 
priceless value. If we-can trust the statements of Torquemada, five 
Mexican cities brought thousands of these valuable documents to the 
governor, who destroyed every leaf af them. 

In this wholesale destruction of a nation's literature and art a few 
manuscripts escaped the flames, and were carried to Europe where they 
remained hidden from science until an awakening interest in Americana 
rescued them from obscurity and brought them to the attention of 
scholars, Тһе few books which survived have been published by 
learned societies or by generous individuals, and are now available for 
study, But many of these publications are in limited editions or costly 
form beyond the means of most students. Up to the year 1892 no 
absolute facsimile was attempted. Since that time, however, quite a 
number have been republished in exact facsimile and have been more 
widely distributed. 

The existing number of originals of these Mexican manuscripts is 
small, including four called Mayan and nine or more called Nahuatl. 
To increase this number is an addition to our knowledge of greatest im- 
portance. Mrs Nuttall, whose brilliant researches in Mexican antiqui- 
ties are widely known, has in the last year made an addition to the 
existing Nahuatl codices, and has brought to the attention of scholars 
one of the most important and best preserved of all these specimens of 
aboriginal art. [t is a fitting recognition of merit that this manuscript 
should bear her name. 

‘The history of the rescue of all the Mexican codices ts in itself in- 
teresting, but that of none more so than the codex of which Mrs 
Nuttall tells in a charming way in the opening pages af a brochure 
which accompanies the facsimile of the long-lost manuscript, 

The existence of the document was first called to her attention by 
Professor Villari, who had seen it thirty years before in the hands of a 
friar of San Marco, Florence.. This friar had " brought it to a salon, 
frequented by Florentine litterati and scholars, in order to obtain an 
opinion about it" Subsequently Professor Villari had frequently seen 
itin the Library of San Marco, and had begged the custodian to pre- 
serve it with care and guard it as a precious document. Hut in the 
course of time, when monastic orders were suppressed in italy, the 
manuscript disappeared from tts customary place. BI EEO [n 
furnished Mrs Nuttall with “an all important clue," by the ғы of which 
she learned that the lost manuscript had been presented to the. Honor- 
able Robert Curzon, fourteenth Baron Zouche, and that at his death it 
had passed into the possession of his son, the fifteenth baron of the 
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same name, in whose library it then was, having been lost to view for a 
third of a century, Through the kind mediatorship of the Director of 
the British Museum, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, E- C.B, the 
codex was loaned by the owner to. Mrs Nuttall for her inspection in the 
summer of 1898. Recognizing its great value, she had the opportunity 
of sharing her enthusiasm for it with Mr Charles P, Bowditch, of Boston, 
to whom: she showed the codex in the Bodleian Library. 

With characteristic generosity Mr Bowditch offered to furnish the 
means for its publication in facsimile, and the result is the beautiful 
reproduction of this lost and almost forgotten document. 

In an “Introduction,” a fine specimen of typography from the 
University Press, Mrs. Nuttall describes the codex, gives the history of 
how it was brought to light, its relation to the Vienna and other codices, 
its "language," and general directions for reading it, In the same 
brochure there is also an all too. brief discussion of the year and day 
signs, and a review of its contents, The pages of this introduction 
which will attract most attention and possibly call forth critical discus- 
sion are those which treat of the histories of certain so-called heroes 
or personages, as Eight-Deer, Lord Eight Ehecatl, and Lady Thrée- 
Flint. As we follow the history of the first mentioned, as interpreted 
by Mrs Nuttall, we discover, as she has pointed out, thar the “codex 
does not contain what might be termed a consecutive written’ text, but 
merely consists of pictorial representations of events, accompanied by 
such hieroglyphic names which were necessary in order to preserve 
them exactly and fix them in the memories of the native bard, who 
would constantly derive inspiration fram the printed page." 

Mrs Nuttall regards her codex as the handiwork of the same artist 
who painted that preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and by. 
a chain of documentary evidence she shows that these two were proba- 
bly the two native books given to Cortés by the messengers of Montt- 
zuma, and mentioned by the former as sent from Vera Crug to Charles 
V in 1519. 

This codex offers abundant material for the study of Indian 
symbolism, for scattered through its ‘Pages are figures wearing the sym- 
bolie paraphernalia of gods, animals of mythic character ; pictures of 
altars, temples, and implements of war and peace, and conventionalized 
geometric designs. Tt affords important material bearing on the social 
position, dress, and facial decoration of women in ancient Mexico, 
There are pictures of chieftainesses engaged in warfare or council on an 
equality with chiefs, and, considered in connection with documentary 
of an obscure aspect of aboriginal sociology. Mrs Nuttall has in 
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preparation a monograph in which she will " present a study of women 
in ancient Mexico, with special reference to the present codex." 

As the reviewer is a tyro in the study of Mexican pictography his 
judgment of the value of the interpretations given in the introduction 
to the codex has little weight, but he feels competent to give expression 
to the great importance of the discovery of this codex. In searching 
it out and bringing it to the attention of students Mrs Nuttall has 
пабе a most important contribution to science. To those who, by 
their generosity, enabled the Peabody Museum to publish the codex, 
students of American pictography owe a great debt of gratitude. 

[J.Warrrg FEWKES. 


Horn and Bone Implements of the New York Indians. By WULAN М. 
Велоснамғ, (Ншіеіп о/ 1һе Меш York State Museum, No. 50.) 
Albany: University of the State of New York, t902.. 100 рр. 
Ша, 87. 


This is a valuable contribution to the archeology of New York and 
of general interest to all students of American archeology. The specie 
mens illustrated cover a wide field, and will furnish material for com- 
parison with similar objects found elsewhere. 

The figures on the forty-three plates, three hundred and sixty-one im 
all, are unfortunately badly printed; they are consequently flat and give 
little assistance to the general reader who nims.at an understanding of 
the objects illustrated; and although the outlines are fairly well drawn, 
there is much room for improvement, and more careful reference to the 
size of the objects illustrated would have added to the value of the 
bulletin, | 

In the text, consisting of one hundred pages, the descriptions of the 
figures are good, and the comments as to their uses are always interest- 
ing, owing to the author's thorough familiarity with the subject. To 
follow, however, the text references to figures with the plates is difficult, 
owing to-the fact that the figures referred to on a single page are often 
scattered through several plates, — This is especially the case with * Awls 
and Knives" It would have been better, if possible, to have kept fig- 
utes of similar types together, as has been done with those of the fish- 
hooks and combs, 

An excellent feature of the bulletin is the "explanation of plates,” 
in which, on the same line, is given the number of thé object, nsin- 
tended use, and the text page on which: reference is made toit, 50 that 
any given specimen may be taken on a plate. and by its page reference 
the author's views are readily learned, 
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To say that “it has been strangely overlooked that thorns-are rat- 
ural awls and needles, and that hardwood knots preceded the stone- 
headed war-clubs, that pointed sticks were the first fish-spears, and that 
arrows made entirely of wood were and still are used by some Indians 
of this land" suggests an oversight on the author's part, for what he 
says has been "strangely overlooked " is rather, one should say, an ас- 
cepted theory, and has been referred to by many writers, both here and 
abroad. Although the Eskimo arrow-flaker “preceded the stone which 
formed it into shape,” it should always be remembered that a flaking 
tool of stone, acting by free-hand percussion, probably long preceded 
the bone flaker, which is usually an implement of two or more parts, 85, 
for example, its point and handle, as against the plain spheroidal stone 
hammer of a more primitive period, although it cannot be denied that 
the so-called “baton of command" of the earliest French caves, what- 
ever its real purpose, would have made a most excellent chipper, being 
almost always made of deer horn, 

In his preface to the bulletin Mr Beauchamp refers to the interpre- 
tation of symbols on wampum belts and apparently adds another, to use 
his own expression, to " the doubtful opinions which have been founded 
on them." To say that one has satisfactorily read a belt would give the 
impression that the ideograph on the belt was constant, whereas a belt 
used on one occasion for a given purpose would the following day pos- 
sibly be employed in an entirely different manner and for another pur- 
pose. The speech conveyed by a belt was learned, there is little doubt, 
after the belt was made, but a different speech or purpose, such for ex- 
ample as that it should answer as a gauge, or for a debt, would on 
another occasion be employed with the same belt. 

Mr Beauchamp correctly attributes most of these bone and horn 
implements to a period not more than two or three hundred years ago, 
and explains the absence of bones to the gnawing of small animals, 
though many of the forms illustrated are much like objects found in 
the oldest layers of European caves associated with extinct fatua: 

Josera D. McGuire. 


The Hieroglyphic Stairway, Кили гу Сорап. Report on Explorations by 
fhe Museum, By GEORGE Вүвом Gorxpox. (Memoirs of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archzology and Ethnology, Harvard 


University, Vol. I, No, 6.) Cambridge : Published by the Museum, 
1902. 38 pp., 18 pl,, 4*. 


_ One of the great pyramidal structures of the ruins of Copan, Hon- 
duras, is adorned with a so-called “hieroglyphic stairway,” evidently 
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erected by the ancient Maya rulers to facilitate the ascent of that monu- 
mental pile. Since Palacio gave the earliest account of these niins in 
1570, scientific interest has always centered upon this locality, The 
gradual disintegration of the sustaining structure has recently caused 
the upper part of this impressive stairway to slide down over the lower 
portion, thus causing the sequence of the greater part of the inscription 
to become lost. Mr George Byron Gordon, already well known by his 
archeologic work in the same region, has been entrusted by the Peabody 
Museum to reéstablish the continuity of the inscriptions by a thorough 
study of their glyphs or symbols. Molds of all the glyphs have been 
made during previous expeditions and space has been provided m the 
Museum to install the casts as soon as their sequence has been defini- 
tively traced. Mr-Gordon has already substantiated the evidence that 
the stairway inscription is over seven hundred years older than any other 
inscription of Copan, the initial date of which has hitherto been deter- 
mined, 

Another important fact established by the removal of the debris is 
that the central portion of the stairway was once cmbellished by the 
colossal figure of a seated, open-mouthed monster, flanked by human 
figures. At ihe base of the steps, just below the monster, is what Mr 
Gordon terms the altar, a high structure with rounded sides and built 
into the stairway, forming several partitions, The glyphs forming the 
faces of the steps are of excellent workmanship, When excavations 
were first begun in 189r all these stone structures were covered entirely 
with a dense forest, and the unexplored part of the ruins is still in that 
condition. i 

An excellent idea of the extent and character of the ruins 1s given 
by the eighteen splendid photographic piates contained in the memoir. 
If the date of the monument can eventually be fixed, it will be deter- 
mined by means of the glyphs still in position or scattered around the 
stairway, though these are now in a less satisfactory condition than any 
of the long inscriptions of Quirigua, Palenque, and Piedras Negras. 
There is reason to hope that the mystery surrounding this vast rum m 
the valley of Copan will soon be revealed by the excellent work that is 
now being conducted. À; S. GATSCHET. 


Indian Basketry. With 360 Jlustrations. Second Батон. Revised 
and Enlarged. By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES: Pasadena, Cal.: 
Printed Privately for the Author, 1902. 274 PP^ ills, 8^. 


The immediate call fora second edition of Mr James’ book shows 
the widespread and increasing interest in aboriginal basketry. lt seems 
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strange that a few years ago there should have been so little apprecia- 
tion of these treasured art products of Indian women. ‘The first 
scientific work on Indian baskets was published by Prof O. T. Mason 
in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1884, and to him the 
book of Mr James is dedicated. To Professor Mason all students of 
the subject are indebted. 

The held covered by Mr James’ book is southwestern United States 
and the Pacific coast, an area including the important basket-making 
tribes of North America. 

The chapters are as follows: t Introduction; t, Basketry the 
mother of pottery; in, Basketry in Indian legend; iv, Basketry in Indian 
ceremonial; v, Basket-making people; vi, Materials used in Indian 
basketry; vit, Colors in Indian basketry; yin, Weaves or stitches of 
Indian baskets; ix, Basket frames and designs —their origin and. rela- 
tion to art; X, Some uses of Indian baskets: xi Various Indian 
baskets: xu, Symbolism of Indian baskets: a, Symbolism in basket 
forms; 4, Development of symbolism in basket designs; e, Imitation 
and conventionalization; 4; The birth and development of geometrical 
designs; e, Diverse meanings of designs; /, Designs of animal origin; 
g, Designs of vegetable origin; A, Designs of natural origin; s, De- 
signs of artifact origin; j Baskets with mixed designs: xi, The 
poetry of Indian basketry; xiv, Baskets to be prized; xv, The de- 
cadence of the art; xvi, How the art may þe preserved: xvu, Hints 
to the collector; xvin, Bibliography of Indian basketry; Appendix; 
Index. | 

The book will be of great service to collectors, Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the wealth of illustration, The popular form of the 
work has not been conducive in all cases to scientific arrangement of 
the matier, Much has been quoted from writings of Mason, Holmes, 
Cushing, Matthews, Farrand, Dixon, Teit, and others, and Mr James 
has incorporated his own observations among the Indians, extending 
over a period of twenty years, which are of value to science, There is 
a copious index. Water Hovcn. 
Kwakiuil Texti. By Franz Boas and Georce Hurt. (Memoirs of 

the American Museum of Natural History, Vol, V; Anthropology, 
Vol IV, 1. Jesup North Pacific Expedition.) New York: Janu- 
ату, 1902, z70 pp, 4”. 

This large body of texts in the Kwakintl language, which is spoken 
on parts of Vancouver island but chiefly em the adjacent mainland, was 
meerded between 1895 and 1900 by Mr George Hunt, of Fort Rupert, 
B. C., by means of the system of recording unwritten languages pro- 
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posed by Dr Boas. Mr Hunt speaks Kwakiutl as his mother tongue, 
and is mtimately acquainted with the customs and traditions of the 
people, Dr Boas had ample opportunity of discussing with Mr Hunt, 
during repented visite to British Columbia, the material that had been 
collected, and he later critically revised the texts with the assistance of 
William Brotchie, 2 half-blood Nimkish (one of the Kwakiutl tribes), 
of Alert bay, who had translated the Gospels for Rev. Alfred J. Hall. 

The system of sounds adopted in the volume probably represents 
all of those known to. this-northwestern language. The number of 
vowels, counting the long vowels separately, is seventeen; while there 
are thirty-two consonanta, including the“ fortes" or explosive -surds. 
The syllables of Kwakiutl words generally terminate in vowels when 
they occur within the word, but final syllables end just as often in con- 
sonants, Ag the natives differ considerably among themselves in pro- 
bouncing the terminal letters, the phonology of Kwakintl is by no means 
a settled one. The emphasis is generally audible at the beginning of 
the longer words, and seldom increases toward the end, The syntax of 
the texts is exceedingly simple. 

Mr Hunt's texts comprise not fewer than 270 pages of this splendid 
volume, The words are carefully accented throughout. The pages 
are arranged in parallel columns of English and Indian, and the various 
stories, traditions, tiles, and) myths are arranged by tribes or by the 
localities whence they were obtained; thus the first section is headed: 
“Traditions of the Dxdwade-énox"': the fourth, “Traditions of the 
Némgés." The large majority treat of land and sea animals. 

The work appears in the usual highly attractive style of the Amer- 
ican Museum Memoirs, the only fault being its unwieldy size. 

A- S- GATSCHET. 


The Living Races of Mankind, A Popular Filustrated Account af the 
Customs, Habits, Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies af Ae Raves af 
Mankind throughout the World, By H. N. HUTCHINSON, J.W. 
Grecory, and R. Lypexxner, Assisted by Eminent Specialists. 
With 648 illustrations. New York: D. Appleton and Co., тооз. 
58%рр,87. (8ос.) 

This handsome book ia just what its name imports, a popular ac- 
count of the peoples of the earth illustrated by hundreds of photo- 
graphs. "The. motive for its production is a mew one in ethnology, 
namely, that the most profitable markets for British wares may, in the 
fierce comp etitions of the day, he found m places which are now the 
darkest corners of the earth, “The half-clothed savage, just emerging 
from the brute condition, is à human being capable of education, in thé 
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near future, into a customer for British trade and a contributor to the 
world's wealth.” There is more of this-ingenuous talk: The reader on 
the Western Hemisphere will smile when he finds the mighty inroads 
on English commerce alluded to as “ pin-pricks inflicted on the long 
limbs of Greater Britain by Continental rivals," Two characteristics 
of this sumptuots volume are most noteworthy: (1) the nearly seven 
hundred pictures are photogravures, far more trustworthy in ethnology 
than any drawing can be; and (2) since the authors regard these many 
peoples in all continents as coming patrons of. British. trade, they trent 
them fairly, not grotesquely, and present always fine types of each. 
In a treatise devoted to the disparagement of mankind it is easy to see 
how, on the other hand, the scene would utterly change, and the races 
would not know themselves, 

The authors start out from the Malayo-Polynesian area, travel 
westward through Asia to Africa and Europe, and end with the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It would be easy to criticize the scientific statements 
of the work, but-science is disclaimed. and you have only to take their 
word and enjoy one of the handsomest picture galleries of humanity, 
whose authors are in love with their kind. O. Ta MASON, 


Food: Ts Search, Capture, and Preparation, By Waltek E. ROTH. 
(North Queensland Ethnography Bulletin No. x) Brisbane: 
1961, 4°. 

This publication is a Queensland government document presented to 
the Houses of Parliament. Mr Roth has an office similar to that of our 
Indian Commissioner, having the title '* Northem Protector of Abo- 
rigines, Queensland." In giving an account of food among the native 
Australians, he has followed somewhat the Noks and Queries ot the 
Anthropological Institute in London. The captions of his chapters 
are: Meals, Middens, Fool in season, Preparations for cooking vege- 
tables, Preparations for cooking meats, Cooking, Water, Minerals, 
Plants, Ants, Bees, Other insects, Grubs and caterpillars, Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Fish, with the various methods of capture—such as transfix- 
ing, puddling the water, poisoning, bobbing, fish-hooks, hollow logs 
baskets and cages, fish nets, stone dums and weirs, bush fences, movable 
fences, harpoons, and spears. 

Paragraphs are devoted to different animals 
the method of capture, closing with sections on cannibalism and nar- 
cotics, Nearly every one of these paragraphs is a little monograph on 
one of the humble industrial processes of the Australians, and forms a 
part of the chapter on human activities for each special topic. 

0. T. MASON: 
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Head-hunters: Black, White, and Brown, By ALFRED C. HADDON. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1901. 426 pp., 32 pls., 49 figs., 6 maps, 8". 

The preface of Dr Haddon's book is a charming recital of the way 

in which anthropologists are made, In this case a young Cambridge 
student went to Torres straits to explore coral reefs, and wound up by 
organizing an expedition for the thorough study of the peoples. The 
present volume is far greater than its title, for it is by no means a mere 
recital of blood-curdling decapitations. The variously colored head- 
hunters are Papuans, Indonesians, and Malays, and we have here ac- 
counts of journeyings among them by Dr Haddon, accompanted by Dr 
W. H, R. Rivers, physiological and experimental paychologist ; Dr C. 
S. Myers, student of audition and of the music of the natives; Mr W. 
McDougall, assistant in experimental psychology; Mr Sidney H: Kay, 
a recognized authority on Melanesian and Papuan languages; Mr An- 
thony Wilkin, photographer and student of architecture, of land tenure 
and transfer, and of sociology ; and Mr C. G. Seligmann, who would 
give attention to native medicines and diseases, and economic plants 
and animals, From each of these and as the result of his labors will 
come a volume of special interest, Meanwhile Dr Haddon’s head- 
hunters, with their upper stories yet upon their shoulders, will live for 
us and lead us all about the little islands lying between Queensland and 
New Guinea, through British Papua and Sarawak, or northwestern 
Borneo. We shall measure their bodies and their minds ; write down 
their speech and lore: examine their industries on the land, on the 
water, and in the water; enjoy with them their amusements and simple 
esthetic productions; see for ourselves the working out of social prob- 
lems in birth, marriage, family life, secret organizations, government, 
head-hunting, war, peace, and the last act; finally, their way of solving 
the problems of life, of the universe, and of the world to come. There 
is not a tiresome or superfluous page in the Mead-Aunters, and the 


publishers have also our praise for a handsome and honest book. 
O. T. Masox. 


Das Anonyme Warterbuch, Tupi- Deutsch und. Deutsch- Тыр, von JULIUS 
PLATZMANN, Ait emer Aure des Amasonenitromp, Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner, rgor. xxxii, 642 pp. map. 8'. 

This is a hew edition or remodeling by Dr Julius Platzmann of an 
ald Tupi-Portuguese lexicon published in 1795 at Lisbon, Portugal. 
This lexicon, now exceedingly rare, purports fo be the first part of a 
* Portuguese-Brazilian Dictionary,” and consists of seventy-nine pages 
in double columns. ‘The second part, as promised in the prologe of the 
first, has never appeared, or if it did, no trace of it is left, Platzmann 
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has translated the Portuguese definition of each vocable into German, 
and has added to many of the terms the necessary explanations [rom 
geography, natural history, popular superstitions, and whatsoever cise 
he thought needful to make the signification clear. Many words had 
to be translated or transcribed, from the meaning suggested by their 
etymology, into the terms corresponding to them in the literary German, 
as for instance: maracayméAdra, “eine Hexe": real meaning, “eine 
gewaltige Meisterin der Zauberinstrumente " (p. 128), From this first 
part Dr Platzmann has reconstructed the second by placing the German 
word first and interpreting it with the corresponding Latin vocable: 
for example: "Franzose, ein Gallus, Тарду Hinga," “ Bestandtheile, 
Eine weisse, Haga," - Feindliche, Nation, Tupdy.” Light is cast on 
several obscure words by the addition of Guarani terms corresponding 
to them, and although Guarani is a dialect of Tupi spoken thousands 
of miles from the Tupinambá (which is the name of the Tupi dialect 
treated in the anonymous dictionary), they explain one another wonder- 
fully well. The Tupinambd are a Tupr tribe known from the earliest 
South American exploration. Their home is south of Pard and east of 
the lower Tocantins river. The fact that their habitat lay near the 
mouth of the great Amazon was the reason that the Tupinambá dialect 
was adopted by the majority of Brazilian tribes as a means of common 
intercourse, and later on it also became a medium for Jiterary compo- 
sition, for instruction, and for promoting Christianity, 
А. 5. GATSCHET. 
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Bellucci (G.) Collezione paletnologica 
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i тат) Brief account of the ancient Egypt to the present. 
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Musical Museum in Florence w. as ^in religlon Im) Меч n У (Ball ot 
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the French, a Sicilian veriens іп 


mo the relations of the Bloe- 
Mitrchen to ree ces fulk- 
song. ete. “The Stynan folk " Es 


war einmal] ein Rittersmann, with 
the children's юп based upon the 
same theme. Anm siis ani 


einem Stein, ida Swabia it appears as 
" Bertha and the Rahbber,"—are referred 

io, and қа resemblances of Қа үкі 

spread European ballad to ue 
beard tale indicated. Like many of 
the versions of the ballad, е. Perrault 

Hinebeard tale has originated '* through 
the contamination of two diferent stor- 
its, —2 t tl the demon of the lower 
world, and a tale of murder living in 
folk-song and folktale.” No auch oot ee 
ticular individual ai eee is 
commemorated. The author d 
with Hofmann as to the m 
term “ Bluebeard,” and motes tt 
East Prussian story makes it Ка 
besni” 

Lacassagne (А. Ма келеке ақа 
luis et Ie médecin an c sècle. (Rev. 
Scientif. Рагіз, 1901, 4" 8., ХҮП, 193- 
204.) This күм "medicine and the 
physician paa! and present includes a 


Lewy (H.) Das V 


Lombroso m 
de 


320-340.) 
Ses satur e the ibject. 

nest im Aberglau- 
bem. (Ztehr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
Бейін, 1901, X1, 462-463.) Traces the. 
uma (letting the mother- 
bh a fy away) in connection with the 
finding of a ins neat to the cal 
admonition m Dent, ххи, е. 


a defin EA obicttiva 
į psichici. (Arch. p. I 
Antrop., Firenze, 19of, XXXI SOI- 
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Lugaro— Cowtin ned, 
$24.) The nuthor concludes that ** ihe 
psrchic processes consist of dynamic 
alaptations obtained by means of е 


the horse in asser dcs the cult of 
the dead ng the topics: oe 
eted are; The ens. a5 a 

rifice; the relation of the the "hone to io 


systemmtic co-andination of internal apirit-phenomens, thy home as an 
cesses which correspond symbolically to omen-animal, the reve ne horse, the 
external reality, to the needs and horse za and carrier io (he 
gers of the organism, tà the reactions other world, the white попе елі, фон 
of which it is capabie." | 


von Luschan (F.) Schádei aus Guate- | 
mala. Masssi-Land mnl Neu.Britan- 
Hien, (Veri. d. Berl, Ges, f: Anthr.. 
1907. 285.) Dir von Luschun exhibited 
to the Society a deformed skull from 
ананы with an index of 123, 2 not- 
ER. aciona (3000 cem.) Mauri skull, 
a skull from New Pritam with un- 





| Netri iF.) identificazione "e m 
Sinema daitiloscopico. (АШ d, Soc. 
Rom, di Antr., ‘be 2 (1 gos] vut tai- 
123.) Résumés "а recent 


Teni large [ire-iasal fossa. repar on ea нын of recidivista 
Марпапїшї {В} Sulla superticie del (Buenos Aires, 1901), advocating the 

соро а. d 4. Soc. Rom. di finger-print method, 

Antr., 1901 [1 VIII, 114-120.) Ін lote ; am. (Folk 

this article, with 3 tables of meme. | Ocen And questem on tamin, (Folk 


ments, the author discusses the calcula. 
tion of the duporficios of the human 
body, its relation to stature, weight, 
age, and sex. The previous work of 
Mesh, Fubini and Ronchi, Miwa and 
Stoeltzmer i» referred to briefly, The | 
subject» atudied were pupils of the 


Lore. Lond,, 1901, X1, 393) А 
queronmair ith z} ыкы The 
ntroduerian defines and describes to- 
temism generally, 

Nuttall (Ġ. H. F) The жен MEL 


A for blood in relation to rodlogicá 
lheation. (Proc, Roy, Sec., Ded. 


Royal Naval Academy at Leghorn ( Қ KIX, 150-153, ) Pin the experiments 
зо тека ж, пако) вай "m Military of the author, "the only bloods which 
A 


(ti-t9 years}, Dr ve A reaction similar to that of unas 


Magnanimi uses a special formula of 
his own aud compares the results with 
those obtained hy abe Mitra-Stneltener 


process. 


Mayet (L) Ueber Hypertrichisis lutmha- 
sacrabs und ihre ÁufÓasne al. ein 
ae ‚(Меша 1) won Магир. 
(Үс ; Bel Ge. f. Ambr, n loot, 
ла Discurees, with r tert- “fig 


loods have been the bloods of differ- 
ent species of monkeys, —the reaction 
i different only in degree, monkey 
core lood peig a feebler reaction than 
bl with the әші-вететі for 

cose blood. In the case of the New 
World monkeys the reaction ік les 
киез than with the Old үйлө. 
ted tees ‚һе Нарай пона e least uf 






| e tested). оа 
ааста! pena Ы» x4 Бы think о it mag be possible to s" determine 
cited by the author is that of a waman ne es : oí man,” co that we 
in Lyons, Franee, wha was unto. | 19 ager seed to depend solely wr 
edly а degenerate. Hypertrichosis morphological пагасла ж thet 
is ta be regard аа "ан entiation od speci 


Saal degenerative stigma,” 


Nyström (A. | as die, Formenverin- 
ane Mortillet ІР.) ee nati pi ee 4 


eruhgen dts menschlichen Sohiidels 


de Gabriel M | und deren Ursachen, gr Бейсе aur 
Mdm. Soc. d'Anthr. de obo ИЭ Ksssenlehre, (Arch. f. 

lio 5 1h ағай $. Сака IWpg,. 190I. XXVII, 317-3300) 
Y 1 1898 een suns THI a рап оѓ бт N 

а И nerd eae тотем. ote ех ЙІ oni, үтен 


with 22 
etha талорарқоса of the dependence 
7 position span xfessions and 
каша transport at tbe various stadin 
of human culture, the influence ol do- 
Mestic animals, etc, Upright and bent- 


von cedet. Das Pied bn 
lenglauben uri аекын ае 
Ner. f. Volkskonde, seta 1901, XI |. 
405-420.) First part ol AH Gey on 
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A ystróüm— Centimun, 
over positions at work must exercise 
some influence mpon the form af the 
skuil,— mum on hu iius ar- 
row-maki ng, the kneeling or sq 
iromimith of. central Africa, e ancient 
Egyptinn ot the plow, the тергей ol 
Gainea етіпіірр тізе, ihe jinrikeha- 
man of Japan, the Berber and his fam- 
ily ea reper, the Kanlisch herstman, 
the Assyrian king in his chariot with 
convoy following, the Lapp io his aled, 
the innumersble workmen of today at 
their machines, are made to furnish 
evidence for the author's theory of the 
production: of ЫШ * postion ani brm- 
chycephaly қ and 
exertion of ла Dr 
Nystrüm sers а сазан between the 
nie of means of transport (horses, sleds, 
etc.) and brachyeephal 


amples certain DIU the Lappi, | 
ote., bat meets diffi E when hie comcs 


to the Chinese and the Eskimo. Some 
of the brachycephaly of eastern Europe 
ancient iier dera he attributes 1o 
wide-spread use of the hore, seda, cur- 
парез, etc, Artificial deformations 
have, of course, counted for minething. 


Paul-Boncour ((i.) Etile des modifi- 
cations lettiques consécutives À 
ГҺеші; bake Infant Пе. (Bull, et Mem. 
ze "Anrhr, de Pans, gol, v* S, 
332-305.) This second section 
тай af the humeris (chie 
and culiitua, The diseased erus x 
sleniderer, mure rounded (anterior edge 
less prontiasat) with less woluminmis 
rugesitios, narrower and shallower ole- 
مف‎ cavity. less tendon, ete, De 
tails of the condition of ihe humeri 


stutliol are given, Tho olecranic pe, 


foration is due to mechanical couse. 


Pearson (K.) On the inheritance of the | 


characters in man. (Iroc. Roy. 
Soc, Lond. хіх, 153-150) Ав И 
reault of very elaborate observations of 


hysica]. characters in öl troo 
les (fnthier, mother. шип, 1 ten 

and 1000 pairs of brothers, Profesor 
Praman concludes that the mental 


f the same manner aa the phy 
on and ' our mental and moral 
nature is, quito aa mucli as out physic 
шише, the outcome ol hi 
factors," See also Bestan (M) 


Pigorini кое НЫ) д 
Коша. (Arch. p. l'Antr.. 
Peas нүсі, XXXI, ЕНД Brief 





Hy), radius, | 


Museo Preistorico.ed Et- | 
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account of the origin and present con- 
dition of the Prebivtoric Ethnographic 
Museum at Коры, founded by the au- 
thor im 1373. t the eth- 
nographic lection of the Museum 
& the pal ological (those ot 
Truy first, then other countries], The 
и material is arranged geo- 


8) Die Skelet-Enrwickelung 
— ) Dis nee 


| v 


maintained that 


der Idicten. (Verh. d, Berl. 
Authr., 1907, 395-345.) ‘Treats, with 
re test-Ggures (from Rontgen pictures), 


of the skeletal development of Шоб, 
with particular reference to the hand. 
ж 


The: subjects number tö, al 
the majority were ca. seven yean old. 
As the result of bis careful goth 
rand М кн concludes: That in 
ners growth in height, 

па кн ut n anlage" exists, 
but rather à icker 
ory | Бе сыц sharply 

cretin nf 

d | Pra саг Када Virchow 
stan to wav that never 

e ісі iom vee dime to 

remature озінін 0 e | 

Боа ubar He had pers m 
that the liar "' eretin was due 
taa ad permet. the basis of the skull, 


induced by pretinture synostósis. 
Ке Ша (Е.) 


ll Museo Nazionale d' 
in Firenze. (Arch, ыз 
Pe irene, (gor, ХХХЬ (159. 
The aiiona) Anthropological Moseum 
in Florence was founded in Î 
ба й їп Italy. The catalogue ana» 
l| material now murmbers 4,416 

and pa ul the ethnological 8,014 кресі» 


extion uf 119 New 
€ Parkinson's coll xia the 


Britain skulls. Of the et 


following deserve rticular mention 
The collection of Capt ‚Соок "шері 


| th сагі 
id jection from Now Onin: n- 
ea: the Pieggin collection of cs or 
anil ornaments from the opper Nil 
region: the Siberian collection af Som- 
Nias: the urkoman collection: 
ihe de Laugier collection from Arabia; 
the collection ; г. 


Сана! collection { Abyssinia; the 
di nnm 
Porri- Broni Merian collection: the del 
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R 





MAE (Ғ.) 


و 


Па ome, 

ara collection from the Gran Chaco: 
the Sclreidel collection (rom Australasia, 
Melanesia, Polynesia; the Seton-Kart 
collection from the Wadi-el-Shelk, etc. 
The list given on page 17 of Italian anid 
loreign scientiiic men who have vis 
ited the Museum or taken advantage ol 
its collections for their investigations, 
shows to what ose it lok been rut, 
The" Indian Musemm " has, simce 1391, 
been under the control of. the Майіопа! 
Anthropological Museum. 


Collezione. osteologica di E. Re- 
lia ің Firenze, bil., 265-270.) 
he Hegália өмесіюріса! collection іп 
Florence consists of the skeletons of 
terrestrial vertebrates, mamils, hirds, 
reptiles, and amphibians, and is the best 
of ite kind In Italy. both as to manner 
of preparation and mimber of aperi- 
mens, Many distinguished naturalists 
have consulted it for their studies |! 
Б the result of more than 13 years ûl 
labor and sacrifice on the part of Dr 
youl, It is a museum for ihe s 
ternary fauna and of preat value 
to 34 palethnologist, : 


3 alo À deux ner et 
Je polyzciame tératologique. (Ball, et 
Mém. 5oc. d'Anthr de Faris, 10901, 
уе 8. п, 333-317.) ‘Wriel account af а 
"omnt (otherwise normal, intelligent, 


aged 52 af death) with two noses.—the | 


ia in the Montpellier Museum, 
The case is “a rhinodym vanety of a 
eplanchnodym monster.” These mon. 
қалағы реж Ме more or jess com- 
piete m two em wo 
primitive Individasls fuse پا‎ өте, 
Although having but one brain this 
monster originate! from two embryos. 
Teratology k aa evidently comethin = 


say to the spiria philosophers a 
the АТА the ego, The paper has 3 3 


I dg condyle et A muscle 
Se 
400.) Treats t рас re (cra. 
nium of hydrocephaloas infant), A. the 
ellects of contact of the condyle and the 
temporal muscle with ihe akall,—the 
focreased elevation of the glenoid {ross 
in the interior of the ikull, ласа 
расе of the 

өйетті! 


temporal fresa hy 
Ғғ a ete. 


nte 


iliaque et 
du col {Т 377 - 351.) T: 


with 2 text-figures, of the iliac imprint . 
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Roediger |М.) 


Showerman (G. j The 


tomo ee eee 
nieren 
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of the lemar (ex чык кон, z ele 
vation, depres, mechan forma- 
tion, etc, ) and the angle М the un ol 


the femur (normal and ا‎ 
The angle 5f the. lori] week min- 
ihes durin: Ee th, lutis the same in 
adult nu 

Kar) Weinhold. Ge- 
saa ny Fa (Ztschr, d, Ver, б, Volks 
unde, Berlin, tot, х1, 151- 
Memorial address con Prof d 
Weinhold before the Berlin Рек für 
кое сочен 25. 10{, m 


еу given a ieee, ai 
ol edad blicailons, 1843- 
тоот, including book-reviews, ete. 


| great moiber ol 
the gods. (Dull. Univ. Wim., Madi- 
son, TOOT, FPhiL-Lit: sèr., 1, No: 4 1- 
tio.) In this interesting and valuable 
essay the author aummansecs, with 4 
plates and 2 text-figures, iar knowledge 
of the `“ great mother" and her cult 
from ite beginnings in ancient Asia to 


its x oin ' with the S empire, 
[he religious; artistic, and literary as 
pects of the enbject are ull considered. 


Simons (Sarah E,) Social assimilation, 


(Amer. Т. Sociol, Chi то УП, 
3-79, 234-275.) These second and 
thirl sections d j^ وا‎ in 
no ancient world Greece, 

ame), in the Middle, Age ih Here 


and in moder times ti 


Sokeland (H.) On ancient desemers àr 


niai. (Ann, Rep. Smithson, Inet. 


1000, Wash, root, 551-564.) 


article, with 22 text-fi is trans 
lated from the Bir Быны avr Ber- 
nv Gesellse hs ft Jūr Amikr i for 
19o0. "rests of the steelyard vr 


the ancieut Egyptians, Romans, 
4m» and other Aslatic peoples, Ger- 
mans, ete. 
Szawlowski (].) ERN M einige seltene 
NA - rw beim 
enschen. (Anal, ena, тог 
ХХ, 305-420.) "Treats, hS fund : 


шея, ol articulating на Б on 

the fourth. cervical vertebra, transverse 

foramina in the filth lumbar vertebra 

and the first sacral vertebra, a peculiar 

есен the anterior көгіс of the 
rit coccygeal vertebra. 






nir Н über die 
nisse des weiblichen 


naverhàlt 
Rorpere (Arch f, Anthr,, Braschwg. 
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"T'eumin—Contit eed. clay from the cemetery of Molinet- 
1901, ХХУП, 379—432.) In thee extensive Arbedo in Tas a bird-head handled 
article Dr Teumin gives the results of the cup from Weisenacker in Bavaria, a 
measurements ( пета) of тос women bronee-pail imitated by clay vessel from 
students of the niversity ol Zürich, — Forhde in West Havelland, a flat vessel 
ewtsh 47 ( Little Russian 37, Poli 18), from: Brand burg, & vessel of unusual 
92 (Little Russian 4, Great form irom Buchheim in southern. Ba- 

ara 20), Polish 14, Lithuanian j. «апа. 


German 4, Armenian T, —taken in the 
manner and fall aol 1899. The num- 
bers concerned are too amall to allow 
of dagmatic conclusions, but some in- 


teresting differences appear to be in- 
dicnted, 


Thompson (A, H.) The cultural sig- 
nificance óf primitive implements and 
weapons (Amer, Anti... Chicago, 


Lyn, xxiv, 31713) This first part of 
Dr Thomson t on deals with '' the 
rifts of Е the vegetal 


ingdom сани Анаке aj rt éte af 


trees, which ease aoe one 


life. "This arme the club, the throw- 
ing-stick, the Караны; and like 
weaposns and implements. 
miners! kingdom came stones of vari- 
cui forms anü ienaities ready to the 
hand, the Sini chip, etc., whence the 

mer, Whe knife, the atrowhend, 


The animal world provided bones, 
teeth, horn, mac etc., from which 
valuable weapons and implements were 


det Toro O: Trasferth ¢ raccordi 
раке, ют p d Firenze, 
Igor, XXxXt 479-500.) General dis 


cussron of thonght-transference and al. | 


lied subjects. The author reports some 
of hia own experiments 


Variot (G.) L'élewage des enfanta atri 

r lemplol méthodique du‏ اا 
sténlise. (Kew. Scientif., Par,‏ 

mr x. a, an), aan 5.) Gives 

or growth in weight of 

SERIE tà [ed on itarilized milk. 

These. figures prove the ability of auch 

children to нв Ө ион ЧЕ greater 


‘poral weight when well 
and properly fed. 
Voss (A.) EA von Metall- 


Cie! in turischern Ке. 
rumik. (Verh, it: Bori, Ges f Anthr 
1901, 2327-284.) Diseusses, with 11 
tert- figures, the imitätian af metal ves 
sels in the prelistoric pottery ot 

i Among the examples cited 
an t є jioititiol of a." heak-vessel " in 


From the | 





Жакасы The beard аз а test for 


classihcatlon of mwen (Amer, Antiq., 
Chicago, 1901, XXIV. 33-45.) A trans- 
lation of paga 34-77 ol Wake's article 
Là barbe considérée comme raracióre de 
racer. sublished in the Arewe a” An. 
thrapologie, Faris, £330, 2* 3.. H1. 34-77- 
айу A.) Sctiicdelstativ. (Verh. 

Berl, Ges. f. Anthr. qoot, 267.) 
де account ol astand for skulls de- 
vised by Dr Seifert of the Anatomical 
Institute, 


Wein! D) N nhie om 


at antropologii ees 
stemy, (Rusk. Antrop. Zhur., 

Moskva. mor, m, NO: 2, 02-125.) 
This elaborate résnme of recent studies 
of the osseous cm of the human 
| with 3 text-frgures, 
and the. accompanying bibliography 
(pages 111-1251, which (witli à few ex- 


ceptions) relates to 1 (ОО, eme 


braces 91g titles in all Enropean 


languages. 
Wilson (T.) Serpe des polütes 


de fléches, des pointe de lances et des 
couteaux «n piel (Anthropologie, 
Рагіз, 1901, ХП, 505-504.) This arti 
cle, illustrated with rz plates, classifies 
arrowheads, Tance-potata, and stone 
knives under four large divisions (based 

the general form) wilh many sib- 
divis jons or classes. The ioar chiel 
forms.are the leaf-sha the triangu- 
lar, the anculati , and the aber- 
rant. This paper lè aed 
more сха uudy by Dr. 
in tho Anert of tAr UD. 55. National 
Afworwer fot 1397, 


EUROPE 


Addy (5. 0.) Garland day ad Castleton. 
( Folk-Lore, [.ond., 


(got, ІП, = 
yap A samewhat detailed acconnt, 
with 4 plates. of the ceremony of *" gar- 
lanil M: at the village of Caatleton, 
inthe High Peak of Derbyshire Mor- 
—— with a king and a queen 

in womans clothes) par- 


the village to maiie, After 
аныш ae rated te the top 
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АЦ Санти. (Ziche. d, Ver, {, Volkskunde, Berlin, 
the church tower and fixed upon the Mos Xi, 443-452,] Continued hom 

pinnacles The tune to which the pro- previous number. Contains Ob items 
cession moves i given with тез an (dialect text unii literary German rend- 
the sir known a "' Rowty Tow,” and ering) of folk-betiet, customs nnd say- 
some Of the words wing toli The ings -cancerning hihih and mE 
ceremony resembles that of the '" prasá childbood, youth and love, coarting and 
king" in some parts of Germany, The marriaye, 
introduction [; 395-407) treats of Halisdoro (A) 


| Saigo 
the folklore of Castleton In general. Y Mr < dh e 
Adler (M.) Zwel Volkelieder mm dem Pap., Palermo- Torino, plean XX, 105— 


Geiselthal bei Merseburg. (Ztachr, d. a01.) "These '* poetical con 
Vern L Volkskunde, Perlit, tout, Xt, ЕНІ ol some 25 brief fo k-poema una 
оча Texts af two folk-songs, one atesty ol topita, fmin ilivera parte of 
of which seems historically baser upon the region of Verona (from Pacengo 
the suicide of an unfortunate girl rome chiefly). Some prayers and lallabies 
yo year ago, The author бонды ik it are included. A number of the verses 
“ап сари oy кек RS t origis are satirical, 

nate, ive on, ay their пі nuance, | |. 

preserve the knowledge ol events unre- (Thi 1 33) | ы темы 
membered іу есін) documents, seme" poems: From Di region of Ver- 

Amalfi xc Norse eth te in Te. Eas will: satur explanatory notes, 

gano, Prov, di Salemo, (Arch, py |. } Habitação nrbana. (Forti- 
mul d. Trad. Pop. l'alermo- Torino, талы den igol, i ree) Brief 
1901, XX, 1: 56-164. 390—311. \ Nex. сүрлем жүні ГЕ test- figures, af remark- 


хіП-ххін ol folktales from Tegiano, able i Braga ni 
with: comparative bibliographical ref. etn ыы жер 


erences. 
Bloch (A.] De Гой des brachy- 
Анон ПО) ) Tipi di razza purain popo- oe pales ndclithiquer Oita la France. (Ал- 
Mon mixte, (Arch. TK l'Antrop., thropologie, Paris, ы P 4 ) 
Firenze, 1901, XXX1, 577-480.) [inel From the consideratian of eme 
discussion if the [ate of pure race types of the cephalic indices od ы race of 
inmixed populations, with special ret. Pett-Morin Der Hloch eonchules that 
erence to Baden, Тһе physical char- they canny по а mixed race 
acter of moe are tranamitted in such o longheads and shortheads, пеела 
way that all possible ТАКЕ gal curiis, lie race in meétamor- 
jail ms occar—heredity tends ta mix rests int 
distinct characters (dark eyes and blond р rur to brachy cephalic A a 
hair, yr PUR The more chatacters we | Pant. The ace of the latter is 
copiider the less pare types do we find, due ta ана" aration and repre- 
Very tare is the combination of e char- ents po madden intoad ol brachyce- 
x el the so-called Teutonic type phalic tribes (rom abroad, "The presence 
(blue eyes, blond hair, white skin, tall of the metopic suture *'is a manifest 
stature, dm alyi—-only 1.16€ in proof of the transformation of 


emiion of oth 
characters as iii Ше сөз A peinte dolichoceptalie type iato 


lerh i 

The пшне о ад. this Қылады a е 

оаа possessing the orginal characters, but notat Baumes-Chaudes. Тһе ай- 
when ibe mixture la complete, | can mate general thoxis ik that **thà ueo- 
never sink helow а certain limit singe lithic brachreephals ol France are the 
individuals arc always reproduced direct. descendants, without intermix- 
Қа new ee Alleged (ур. ture, of the neülithic dolichocephals, - 
жет дан өсі етене де. Ts which last are thetmeelves the. descemd- 
icone їндїн» ed “рк таса” Thea her чейи HORDE: 






i The discu 
may hav по more than peoples of | rather against he a this paper was 
Bolte (J, Ei 
Bacher (J.) Von dem deutschen Grenz- Ka 0 in nm 271 Ne Pate 


posten Lusérn. im: wálichen Sadtirol, kunde ets. d Құм, X1, 376-405.) 
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Balte— Can tiw ncs. 
well alocumented account of the "spirit. 
ual interpretatiou pla 


the usual dorm is r ol | 


a soldier found card-playing in church, 
—in the European folk: eratara al ili 

nineteenth century. The tale is kaown 
Írom French, English, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and Teelamdic sources. Tho 
texts of the oldest German, the Porto- 


. and the Lilian versione of the 


tale я s кәй 
are piren aga sitas arpana- 


357-405 irea 
қоға in [olk-songs ("| "Humber яи 
ha хаара i-ro and the 


i ad numbers 1-17, in Europe, n | 


Orient, ete. The teris and music of a 
pare given, In the 
versions of tha soldi r's excuse the cand- 
numbers appear as follows: Асе = one 
God, qne belief, od baptism; deuce = 
Old amd New Testament, body : i 
Gad and Christ, reo natures of Christ, 
two thieves, virtue and Pier Tw паста» 
ments, tore tables el the Іам; trey = 
Trinity, the E of Jonah in the 
whales belly, armces; four = the 
ан, thimge { S judgment, hell, para- 

sel, the 


number of the ew 


lor mihî ve = the 

tho wounds of Christ, the es: Ма 22 
days af the creation, work-days, the 
қалан in the. Lord's Prayer, | a pil- 


grimiges o mau; seven — t y of 
rest, the АСК са crois, 
the Sacraments, the petitions in the 
Lord's the 


Prayer, the wonders of 
world, the planets ; eight =the family 
of Noah, the benedictio ons of tbe sr- 
Pm on tha motni: қ a ol 

vary; fine =the Ұшан ерек, 
the choirs of angels, the virgins who 
ailored Christ, "ai Muses, the ol 
Christ on the cross: ten =the len com- 
тапітепізх ; Jacks = Judaa (Tack of 
clubs or of a ) aud the soldiers who 


maltreated edu; Gueen = Оган: юй 
Sheba, Mary and the three women at 
the î Christ; Kings = God, the 
| sH the three Kings at 
Christ, | Ман” E a 
iba | 
this, the T MS signify the sessona, 
red and black the blood and passions of | 
Christ, diamonds the place where the 


the pear 
or the grave of C the jus 
of Christ, or the bees of the charch- 


goer; clover the unlon, senl, and Iove 
of the three women who went to the 


magic d Буи seasons, the | 





Calvert [F] 
Uhereones. 
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tomb, the cress, of the crown of thorns. 

The tweive card-pictares represent the 
montha, the filiy-two: canda the weeks, 
the 365 points the days of rhe year. 


Braga rr Sabre ms estampas oy grav- 


ras das Ines populares. LS 
Porto, tgor, 1; 497—311.) This 
esiing account of prints and engravings 
uler literature ts illus- 
trated with gO text-figures — The ferar 
ae corde! oor to the French Are. 
liothigue Hear ond the Spanish лат 
sudan By their contente Y miny 
of these hrochures show thelr ongia 
from the popular literature of medieval 
Enrope,—reduced and distorted legends 
and stories of heathen heros anil Chris 
tiny saints tales of adventure and 
ahipwreck, accums al monnters, 
calamities, eici, паіитаї рбётеть- 
ena, comical and f tiom ide ‘aid es 
јез. The most picturesque. thitg 
about them is the RE a d 
sary part of these ИН 
peared these pictures are pretty rade 
examples | n Portuguese esthetics, both 
those going with verse anil those with 
ЕРЕ Е of the Ayihoets had an 
mmense circulation. When. the eld 
xylography ic being superseded by since 





spon | 

ба the future ol illustration would seem 
to be the popular eerie q oder photographs 
anil esthete hiers ol tho preat marters. 
‘Thos "n "n GO great sug 
gestive eile In ine popular 
Тһе Шива оня lor such AL the 
Misteri ао ааг оло Ха David 
Histerta do [m n пө ee 
tha namerous | د ب‎ Fa 
fus Шу бе аш а те- 
Puri Vy eie are curious and 
sametimes worden Many literary 
iuto T өрім favor in this 

vers de Qu Gil Bias, Poul und 
Virginis, ата. Crane, Galliver’s 
Traci, Thomasi ani Orns. NIZA, 
besides native Portuguese The 
subject af Portaguest popular literature 
in шая treated 


parên 
r, pone e (Lisboa, 1884]. 
Ein Idol vim thiracischen 
Ves h. i ват (ies. 1; 
Anthr., (pot. | 
note (ia E lishi, rape , de- 
scribet P in white: le Irom 
Kilia (Cinta), reprent ts и 
haman form." with wings and sume 
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Сатен Сәнім. 


{йет bird-like attributes. — The author 


eats it may be intended for the 
Palbulium. 


Cameron (Mary L.) A survival of tree. 
wonhip. (Folk-Lore, Land, 1001, 
Xi 455-456.) Brief account of the 
*' Madonna in the auk," at the edpé nl 
the forests of Mt Almata, Тажапу. 
The church-authorities have been un: 
able to prevent the people adoring their 
tree. 


Capitan |i.) Gravures rupestres dans 
lee Vosges. (Anthropologie, París, 
1901, ХИ, 539-240.) Brief account uf 
ihe sculptures on the Pierre à Mulet in 
с A de Marey near Martigny-les. 

. Department ûl tbe Vosges Dr 
Cab who examited the. rock quite 
recently, foun! more figures than those 
reported by V oalat. Among these ane are 
mumerrm- crosses, lwo horseshoes (one 
of а Gallic type), pittings, etc... and 
many other coricos ‘signs, These in. 
scriptions are probably quite ancient. 
"The author supgests comparísnin with 
the susie (" property marks") of the 
nomadic Aras, They may have also 
a religious or fetishistic significance. 


—— Sar lea grands  Hiütwahy empire 
de l'époque ncolithiane, (hid, sst— 
£27.) Brief с "еар o of the da 


flat stone huni stone {jadri 
ins i ah мд al Quibérin, V Val. 
ney, Тыз. ete Dr Capitan com- 
peres them with similar rings of ess 
wt in use a5 pricatly осшде» ін 
Тарап, farther India, Mexico. Their 
— in Gaulish ве ulchtes may 
ve a religious signi The 
bremst-rings of the menhir-statpies 
‘of the А n may thie represent 
rea] sone Tings of this kind and noi 
rings of metal 2s some have supposed. 


Cauderlier (6.). Les causes de la dé. 
Tours de tt France. (Bull. ei 
toc, d'Anthr, Зе Pari igor, 
Y* &., 1, яде) the athe e 
eral thes, 4 


t ғ” icular eemplifizati 
Among tbe" resulta oí i ewer i 


varies according to eco 
boi conditions ; ‚ the depopulation al 


the conntry districts and fountain val. 






1 a tendency nf comtal fishi LL! 
lations LO increase E Deing 
Inexheusitle) counties eh i dinem. 


i LE i y ін 
population with opet meam ol trant 
portation at home and abroad ; coun- 
tries "dent upon commerce 
endi [wA increase in popul 
indefinitely if trade ia not interfered 
with by legislation ; the rich anil well- 
todo population of the country sccks 
the city where the means sre at hand 
te satisfy the new needs created by the 
Progress of civilization: centralization 
of public service in one: town or ina 
few injures the general pon 
laws of succession are without influence 
upon the development of population, 
except us they may increase of decrease 
resources and needki eo too with all 
legislative amid finca] measures intended 


| marriages and 
birth : the Ae d ol priests and 
monks an num will di uence very 
little the total » become the 
Өлген of them Feadar to the обес 

tivity what services they can,—ned = 
however with the idle cclibates who 
Rive society по service- the dimili 
tos ol mortality acts E rg 
the total population 
Whether it hears upm men and чо 
сарае of workin ang 
upon the incapable, | 

this paper revealed many в. 

mella wilh the author. 





Chauvet ((3.)  Poteries préhis че а 
Een 


OP rarer ts riques en CIYUX, 

Ме de [a eA (Anthro oie, 
: I9ot, xti, 541-661.) Di 

with т plate and tË eat harea, the 
maine of pottery with tneiserd geomet- 
¢ omamentation discovered "i the 
* Matin 7 ot Hois du Roc. The first 
part of the gives a гена with 
numeras bihliberaphical erences, 
of our toon edge of the distribution of 
: of pottery over қасқа and 
the Mediterranean region реп et 
uc ta the author E "пеон с 
the Charente valley this sort 
don ornamentation [rare os fel pat- 


tery, more emmim op сашр ry} 
has no very deep је, nor were the 
incisures filled wiih matter : 
this ormamentation tow reaches ita maximums 
with the are of bronze—1ihe incistires 

deeper and larger, parka perhaps to receive 
moring matter: the geomelric orna- 
mentation does not with the 
Iron age. but the incisures do: the 
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Au vet — Cem E n und. 

variations іп type ure 
readily occur in the | | 
of the industry, The study of the pot- 
tery of Boia du Roc deems to “* indicate 


sch aè might 


closer relations of central Europe with | 


Spain and the Mediterranean." 


Coelho (F. A.) А ре à do puw 
Portugués. (Port ам ‘orto, n 
t, 475-496.) Continued from the, pre- 


vious two numbers. This third chap. 
ter deals with proverbá in general 
After a general introduction (historical 


and bibHographical) the author dis- 


cussex Portuguese proverb» and pró- 
verbiä] phrases under the follow 


(benthen - Christian), — € 
Тану, Saints, Devil, Clergy and 
eccltsiastical persons, Paradise, church, 
religious acta, festivals, Коте, etc; 
geographical anid historical (medieval 


hexula : 
God, | с 


and modem)-— Moon, modern | 
pies, countries and places, institutions, 


customs, weights, measures, tuoüey, 


military and civil personages, historical 
facts amil persons, ete. Many of the 


proverbe relating to Christian mintters 
are really of heathen i 
names, ceic,, being changed 
(he words [or ** proverb" now or for- 
mery im use in Portuguese are the 
following: теғон ог тетте amdige [used 
iu the Canyoneiro: of the xIn-X1Y сеп» 
turies), exco (common m rhe xv-xvr 
centuries), —refrüe  (borrwwrd from 
France in the Middle Ages), әт, дей 
purely literary word), @ifads (popular in 
ure of proverb "J, promerdee (liter 
ary, hut Қадыл ророшг Dr 
Coelho prefers the lust term. A curi- 
Бося бега бот." ће рече тези, € 
is “the parrot (papasaie) cays.” The 
article ix to к еі Tim next 
number, 


— agricola poriugucza. (lhid., 
398-46, 633-649.) An elaborate and 
account, with ay tert 


interesting 
Portuese | ricultural im- 


figures, o 
two facts 


miher a greater Komanization in. the 
matter of language than an origin of 
some of these implements anil appli- 
nice through contact with the Latina. 


local development | 


eligious, ӨТӨРҮ | 


origin, [р | 


mong | 
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Cordell (E. F.) The medicine and doc- 


Corsi (G. B.) La mezza 


Coutil (L.) 


Crocioni (G.) Novelle f 


torsof Horace. (Bull. J]. Bı U. Hosp., 
Balrümore, 1901, ХИ, 215-240) Ап 
interesting discussion of the references 
to physicians and medical matters In 
the old Roman poct. The author te 
marks that '* nowhere in all hia extant 
writings is there a word of ankindness 
ot ridicule of the professors of medi- 
cine” «This is noteworthy, when we 
reflect ирет the character óf tho Ra- 
man pro ol his day, just emerg- 
ing from obscurity, and chiefly іп the 
hands of slaves: form adventurers, 
lent in most cuses solely epon self-ag- 
undirement," Horace, too, was a de- 
tiled invalid for the hast half of his life. 
A list of diseases mentioned by Horace 
and of his limited materia medica is 
given an pages 238 and 299, 
Sienu e nel Senese (Arch, p: L Stud. 
ad; Trad, Pop., Palermo-Torine, 190%, 
кх, 145-155.) Brief account of the 
custom and cerememies at Mid-Lent in 
Siens asd the surroonding кеден, Ішзей 
өн the diary (2784-1836) of A. F. Bane 
dink Bonfires, dances, poppet-shows 
directed against the monks, effigy- 
burning, feasts, etc., are. noted. Ac- 
cording to Cori è sort of charivari is 
still emacted on кен in parts Shek 
Siena conntry. iy, Loo, survives 
but “the an vom kns taken the 
place af the monk. "The vemes re 
cited arc givan on pages 121-155. 


[' industrie primitive du 
cure. et du bronie èn Normandie. 
L' analyse des principales formes al" in- 
struments, (Anthropologie, Parin IOL 
xj 4x4-628.] Gives details of ап» 
alyses of axes of ted —— from the 
department of Eure anid. brome axes 
und sworn. [rom the departments of 
Seinc-Inférieure ami Eure in Nov 
mandy. From these analyses 5 
author conclides that classification. by 
amonnt of tin is not decisive. Two 
copper axes from  Leubécoart, about 
the same in form and ize, container! the 
nne 0.4 of tin, the other 5.85. onthe 
bronze axes the tin varie! from 10.1 to 
18.1. "The iron in the bronze ro 
varies [ram 1,5 t0 4.2 per ceni. 

letto. di Caniwro. (Ihi, 486-194.) 
Dialect teste of xix short folktales 
from Canistro in Aquila, with glossary 
of difficult and stiusoal words 


da Cruz (F. B.) Amphora йе barro 
proveniente de Valencia del Cid, He- 
spanha. (Peortugalia, Porto, rol, Т, 
бол-бо2.) Trestsol ü vase from Valen- 
cia del Cid, in Spain, probabty an imi- 
tation {of the Greek) made in southern 
Italy. 


—— Arcabozes ile terpe e morio (Ihid., 
боз- бы) Notes onthe mechimim ol 
the xteenth century arquebos. 


Deichmiiller (+) Аш sber die 
Verzüchnung der in Sachsen vorkom- 
menden Oe мна einer e 
des ausgelüllten Fragebogens. (Мет 
d. Berl, Ges. L Ахы. Igat, 412-414.) 
ens for the marking of arche- 
Т ] 


agical remains in Saxony,— sett]e- | 


ments, dwellings, work- places: 
fistificatinné, walls, ete, : graves; places 
of sacrifice, cult ceremony and judg- 
ment. commercia] rouies, mines, agri- 
culture. 
Feilberg (I: F) Der böe Blick in 
nordischer Ueberhelerun + (Ztechr, єй, 
Жұт, |, Volkekonde, Berlin, rqor, xt, 
4270-430.) Concinded from previous 


number — Additional duta concerning. 


the “evil eye” in Norse (tradition. 
Ono ure of the evil eye was to make 
blunt the &wonl of an opponent. To 
look backward through one’s legs А 
also a magie rite. 

Ferrara (G.) Dues Vitr in dialetto 
Monferrino, (Arch p. L Stud 4 
Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torinn, 1901, xx, 
319-123.) Text ol two mnri ot 
moral tales for öld maida im. the Мав. 
ferrino dinlect, with versions in literary 
Italian, 

—— Teccalerro. — (Tiii. 412-415.) Fir 


part cf a discussion of Ihe game of 
Teecaferre. &td the folklore of '* thun- 
der-stones," iron, etc, 

e dd Lagar de Monros, (Porm. 
galia, Porto, igor, Г, 606-608. De- 
scribes, күз; шая, the so-called 
*'Wine-press of the Moors" in Gondur. 


Forzano((.|) La festa di mess’ Agosto 
in Giojosa Marea. (Arch. p Lo Seed, 
à. Trad Palermo- Torino, toot, 
XX, 245-249.) Brief account of the 
festival of mld August at Giojosa Marea, 
These ceremonies are. part y religions 
and partly secular, Eng eeu ples 
bgure much in the festivities. | 

Fonjs (6) Sépalture néolithique de 
FPresies, Seine-et-Ose- (Бай. a Мет. 


= | а 
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[X. 5., 4, 1902 


Soc. d' AR гара TUE уе &. H, 
373-370.) Brief account, wih 3 texi- 
M ol the finds at the neolithic 
уакы! Presles [itone chamber, 
resembling some dolmens of the Aveyron 
and Marbihan), Beside osecoun re- 
mains (for the discussion of which ser 
the қына о М. Manouvriet), ane 
were aluo found «ine polished flint axe 
another of serpentine, fragment of 
charneteristie nealithic р n The 
cover of the chamber is missing, aod 
certain fragments of Merovingian. pot. 
lery discovered may. have been. (intro- 
duced шї tho time of itx removal. See 
Manouvrier. 


— Bilex des stationa méolithiques dé 
lresle..— (Mid, 376). Brief notice 
of flinta found ow the surface at Moot- 
Joti and Carritre-Martin near the meo- 
lthie burial-place previously езен). 


Friederichsen (M.) Heltrige sur gro- 
graphischen Characteristik der Bretagne 
е des chon Zentralmassivs, 
Globus, Ernschwg.. 19o1, LXXX. 297- 
302, 315-523. 354-339.) "This article 
with 2* text-illIuurations contains a few 
remarks upon thé atone. monnmenta of 
Brittany, — 

Furno(A.) Uno stomellaio Fiorentino, 
(Arch. p. L Stud. d. Trad, Pop., 
Falermo-Torino, toot, XX, 34 347.) 
Brief account of a Florentine singer ol 
Hornelft. with. rtrampereus s | 


Nis verver and the motes of the music. 
ven Gabnay |F.) Rachepuppen ams 
Ungari. (Globus, Henschwg., 260i, 


LXXX, 375-4 Hrief account, with fext~ 
figure, of = witchdoll from the Hun- 
канап Roumanians of Petire in tbe 
cminty al Temes, Such dollaare made 
by oll witches: for young. women who 
have lees deceived by their lover. 
Gótze (^) Antwort auf йш Angie 
des Hen, Reinecke (Verh, d. Berl. 


Gei. E Antbr., 1901, 414-4221) Rep еріу 
t6 P, Reinecke's HG iis the Fyr- 
Branding for toon) of the: author 
views on neolithis pottery, itx ornamen- 
tation, chronological weccessian af 
types, ete, | 
de I& Granciére (A.) o du néo- 
а пих ieee en Arm "i 
E € €i plus spécialement daus 1 
Morbihan, (аер ме Paria, 
1901, Xii, 629-546.) According to the 
&ufhor, ir Morbihan and all western 
Brittany, there is no evidence of a verk- 
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de la Granciere-—Cenfiirocnu. Tarn (8), Hérault (2), with remarks as 









table Copper uge preceding that of 
Bronze; mor has any axe of pure сор» 
per made ES model of. polished 
stone axes been found in western Ar- 
moriem, as has been the case in certain 
parta of senthern and central Europe. 
transition from tbe Stone ti the 
Bronze age im Mrlitany was not at all 
sudden. The use of came |n 
gradually: aud stone implements ват, | 
vivet long after its beginning as may be 
seen from the" furnituro "ol the Ағ 
mortcan monuments, aud the siructure 
of the monuments themaelves. 


Grip р (E) Shuttungemálets пш. | 
(Svenska Landsmalen, Sto che Шз, 
хуп. мо, б, 1-156 | 


E See ami intention, Of these 9 
are of males, 6 of females, 7 doubtial, 


Hoernes (M. nwirtiger Stand 
der kehischen оне (Glolas, 
Brnschwyg., Шу, LXXX, 420-333.) 
Réeume, based оп Décheletie's recent 
article, '' L'Archéol Celtique," in 
{һе Aera de зри — Anterigur. 
Déchelette divides Ihe "Keltic pe- 
riod" [which includes the last eight 
centuries B.C) into proto-Keltic (Hall- 
statt) anil Keltic proper (La Têne}. 
The Keltie inroad is assigned a much 
bite: date than many otber authorities 
would give it. Altogether Déecbelette 
takes too conservative & view al tha 
whole matier, Kellie imitation of 
Greek anit Reman art is given promi- 





à. | "This elaborate 
smily of the phonology of the dialect o 


Баео i» a € for the ons nence by Déchelette. 
a mairal ! | 1 -| Hoffmann-Krayer (E) Die Berufe in 
material was collected in the sum der Volkskande, (Sehweir Arch. f. 


mers of 1895-1000, 
da Guerra (L dé Е.) Uma povoayie 


г [Portugalia, Porto, 190, 
t, 609-612) Brint acconnt of the bur- 


WVolkskunde, Zürich, 190m, Y. 304° 
A083. Gives dialect texts of a number 
of popular ani) satirical verses relating 
to trades and тоотон | атса 





led trum of Neira (submerged їп the that of the tailor, The rhymes cit 
latter part of the sixteenth century), ate chiefly from Zürich. 


Halbherr (F.) Keporr on the researches 
м росе (Amer. |. Archmol., ig 
wood, Mass,, о, ЭЁ. э. V, 375-992.) | 
Briel: account, with g plaies and $3 | 
ern of investigations at. the an». | 
cient Cretan -city of Presos, with de- 
wriptlons of objects found, The 
votive terra-cullad are particularly rich 
and primitive, The Httle bronzes re- 
semble those of Mt Jda, but they do 
not predominate at Presos Like Mt 
leia, Presos waa a “ place of worship 
of ancient origin, practiced without. 4 
temple, in the midst of ibe wildness of 
natnre," at. Mt Ida. in a care, at Prie- 
воя їп the open air. 

—— Ruins of unknown cities at Нар- 
hios Ilias and Prin. — (lbid., 393- 
доз] Briel account, with 17 text-fig- 
ures, of finds at the unknown Cretan 
cities of. Hngbios Ilias in Pediada and 
Prinià im Malevisi. Where the chiel 
lemple of the first city once stood i» 
now the Witte country church of St 
Elijah Some of the inscriptions are 
very archaic, 


Hermet (L'AN)  Statues-menhirs de 
l'Aveyron, du Tarn, et de Herault. 


Exi logie, Pnris 1001, ХП. 495- 
б.) ‘Brief account of the menhir- 


statues of Aveyron (12 in number), | 
ам, алты. н, ba att 


Höfer (M) Die Hedwig-Sohlen. 
(Ztichr. d, Ver. ge e, Berlin, 
toot, XL, 455-458.) Brief account, 

with x plate (14 figs), of the ^ stock- 

ing-solcs," ог "St Hedwig's sales," & 
pecies of bread or cake їп Rres- 
lau, Neisse, T'reibnitz, etc-, 09 the 17th 

October ln hooar of St mh who is 

said to have founded this bakin 

gift ta fie poor ‘The author i in- 

clined to believe that we have bere à 

transformation of the aller Teutonic 

death shoe" or ‘sacrificial shoe 
into a charity-laal, ete- 

| Ball (Eleanor) The silver bough in Irish 

legend. (Folk-Lore. Lond.. 101. ХИ, 

433457 Discusses ihe < гет 

bough" referred to fn the Ferace af 

Bran, the Мей af Cut bnlainn, 

Cormac Adornin iw fae Laud of 

Promise, Conia Raith, ami other old 


to the talismanic apple drame. 626 
шөбін, Мия Mull asks in conclusion : 
Ts not the Garlic appl jh of en- 
trance inlo thw unseen world heater In 
ides to the concr ion of Virgil [of the 
bough plncked b command of the 
Gybi) anii carried by JEness Into 
the ander-world) than the legend of 
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На Сонм, 
the bloody sacrifice within the groves 
of Nemi, or the i of the fight of 
Orestes from which this da supposed to 
have had it& crigin ? " 


liwoif (F.) Volkstimliches aus Jonathan 
Swift,, (Ztschr. d. Ver. i Votkskuods, 
Berlin. к х1, 403-464.) The zuthor 
compares the "' penny-tossing " with the 
Steinmark game *''Anmágerls "; also 
Swift's remarks about bol һом сал yee 
ling with procedures still in nae 
Alpine country, 


Ive (A) Novelline, storie, le 
Veglioto odierno. ( Arch. p. 
Trad. Pop., Fa 
250395. ) 


de in 
ore zh 
Torino, tool, 
Continued fram Pide 
volume, Now. iv-xvii of brief tales 
and legends i modern Vegiioto. 


Ager (J.J) Du Borner Land. Fine 
1 арско Betrachtung. (Globus, 


schwg., 96, LXXX, 356-358.) To- | 


wands the close a few notey on relics of 
Roman occopation place-names), 
екепаввег (7) Бареп аш s Val d' 
1 ier, (Schweiz, Arch. F Volks- 
kunde, Zürich, 1901, 1, 387 7-503.) | Ger. 
шап text of 27 brief tales from the Val 
d'Anniviers between the Rhone glacier 
and the lake of Geneva, ‘These folk. 
tales were gathered in July and Se 
tember, t960, and Jantiary, 1907. They 
пец fairies, cows, burted tress reaitres, 
өгіз, the devil, witches, buman seri- 
< polhers, шаре, еіс. 


Јена (11; Giannini (i) EL altima 
diae di carmevale a Веда [Arzh. 
E: Stud. d. Trad. Pom, Palermo. 
arino, GOT, XX, 2Og-iI J Brief ае. 
count of the songs, ceremonies etc. | 
the lass Шау of the 
in Casentino, with bibliographical тыме, 
The texts of the songs art given, 
ceremonies in question are said to to go 
Басісас Жан 4 the midille af the 14th 


сезішгт. 


Kahle (lj, I Yan de la Мепіні?гез Relig 
nach dem Norden, (Ztschr. d Ver Г, 
уой, Berlin, 1901, Ordi a 7443.) 

més, from the рр туђа м 

к е Инт св СОВО “ors 

"uy, Lu 1 Weide (tare 

4 ани, Samuyesls, p 
in the account of hiis travels in far north. 
ern countries in the year ibes, given һу 
surgeon, Martin de la Mar. 
боге. The oldest edition exiant seems 
to be a French one publisher! st l'aria 
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КоПшапа |).) 


* carnival ar Hibbiena | 


The | КтайЙасһеікс (б) 








[к. 8., 4, 1902 





in 1651. The natives S edd 

Zembla itn x "ap mers. 
ru to тезегіізіс 

form, чабу to resemhie the s geo h 

given as eei evidently, аз Есі 


notes, the Portuguese fariga, оц 
an early асо К the use of se thls weed 
in German, 


| Kasser(H.) Dic Reinhardr'sche Samm- 


lung von Schweiter Trachten ane den 
ahren 1789-1792. (Schweiz. Arch. [. 
Volkskunde, Zürich, gat, V, 269-280.) 
Brief account, with 2 plates (one col- 
orel), of the Rej t enllection of 
aintings of Swiss еей the 
Bern istorical ا‎ Of the 124 
platings 9 т eck жя, uem 
7 haem, мүт, щ 
лені vhe ТА IT Тандан 
to Freiburg, 7 Solothurn, 1 "Thurgau, 
3. Basel, Еа Appentell 
А/К, 4 Appenzell 1. IR T. 8t 


Gallen, 1 Baseiland, is Aargau, = 
Waadt, 4 Wallis, 2 ت‎ thes 4 
Schwarzwald, ır Bregenrerwnid 


were all painted by T. әмер Rel 
between 1789 and Lr Of the paint- 


ings 118 containing роптай» аге 
dated, and the ariie е bed upon 


the back of cach picture the names of 
his subjects, Tha paintings are all at 
full length, The collection is of great 
value for the historical study of cos 
tume, 


Die Fingerspltzen mu 
Ani aie von Corcelettes, nga} 
і тїт. ot, XXX, йч, 
Бер: discussion, with 3 text 

of the im RU 0f finger-enids, p 
anml lou ery from the lake- 
"hwelling of Со ДЕА л ou the left shore 
Of Lake Мено]. See American 
Ак уак, 1301, ITI. 183. 


Der alpine "Гүр. 
(СЫ. 1, Ане, Јела, Е ҮІ, 381= 
330.) The author takes the view: Ser 
Ripley’ * ausumption ûl three Eur 
races (Teutonic, Маца Ме 
ranean) is untenable, alinee ti 
в. Sie tee is : i 
at and oot in any sense co-equal 
with the other (wn. D variation a 
Ihe characters af ila Alpine type” 
far too great to allow us to reckon it м 
a primitive race-fnrm, —roundiah head 
ani medinm utatnre за to be about 
the only constant factors bere: color of 
án, eyes, huir, form af face, hairs etc. 
diler widely in the "ір 
Often we mont with a re ве А! 
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Ктанесћей. Сей аг. 
tonic skull and Mongolian face. or of a 


broad head anda long face, eto —we | 
have to do with diverse combinational 


aheort-hesils and. long-besds Ripley's 
term (the Mame inai of Linnzus) is 
bettur than the designations (Cei- 
tic, Ligurian, Turznian, etc.), provided 
it does not carry the implication that 
the whole Alpine region is populated 
by a anitary type, 


Krause (E,) Ebhetsachen der Wikinger- 


Berl, Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 950-352.) | 


Brief account of the irom objects (sword, 
wirrup, buckles, buttons, snafiles, 
weight, YS knives, tail. etc.) 
discovered at the first find of the viking 
a hitherto made in West Prussia. 
[he weight had teen coated with 
bronze. A more detailed description 
ol this tinpertant find is promised later. 
La Colombina in l'irenze nel sabato santo 
del igor. (Arch. p. 1. Stud: d. Tru. 
Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1901, XX, 416— 
417.) Brief account of the “fight ol 


the dove" 21 Easter in Florence.—atill | 


ап augury of an auspicious scason, 


La Corte-Calller(G.) Burledelsecolo | 


xvi agli &hiavi in Messina. (Thid., 
202-208.) Cites from a М8. of 10953 
passages concerning the slaves in Mee 
sina, their coníraternity, and their cere- 
manial processious, togetber with many 
silly actions and jets on their part and 
against them by the populace of Mex- 
sina 


Burle, focesie e motii dei monelli 
in Messina nel зесоіо ХҮП. (Thid. 
355-356.) Cites from & Mx. of 2695 
examples of tbe jest, satire, óen-mwf, 
facctiowness, etc, of the rogues, pick- 
pockets, eto, of Messina in the 171th 
century, Not only the monks, but the 
highest-in. the land fell victims 10 the 
rude wit of these fellows. The negro 
«es were an especial CE 
raillery. They applauded tha. Spar- 
iardé and atwerd the French. a 

Lampa(S, M,) Fileberg. Anteckni 
om en gamma] Vástpótaby. (Sven 
| Alen, Stockholm, 1/01, ХІХ, 
No. 5, 1-33). Treats, with 13 Шамга 





and q mapi, of the ol town of | 


Füléherg in West Gotland from the 


13th century down, Houses, inhabi- | 


tants, etc,, af variou inds are dis 
аа s periods 


La wie de Paris, tes спе de la. rur. 


(Arch, p. L Sri al- Trat. Pop, Pu- 
lermo- Torino, 1901, XX, 253-250.) 
Hriel sdlexeription of the lile al the streets 
im Paris, the street-cries, ete, [rom 
winter to winter again, 


Laville(A.) Étude de couches Sannoi- 


iennes démantelées, délayées. et depo- 
sece aur les pentes à l'epoque pléistocene 


à MEE Villetaneuse et Villejuif. 
(Ball, et Mém. Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
тост. же &, Il, 3339-341.) In this 
paper (with. 3 text-igures) the. author 
reaches the conclusion that the deposits 
in question "are only a local facies of 
quur сізуз aod. represent the 
атап af the middie quaternary 
beds of the division of Ladricre.” This 
paper is preliminary to a general work 
on the quaternary deposite of Pans. 


| —— Silex taillés recueillis à Therdonne, 


егіз Вейчтзіз, Oise. (Ibid, 401-402.) 
rief note on Hinta ionnd at Therdonne 
near Deauvais in August, too. 


Lockyer (N.) An attempt to ascertain 


the date of the original construction of 
Stonehenge from its orientation. (Proc. 
Коу, soc, Lond., тоот, LXIX, a- 
147.) Taking the view that Stouchenire 
wai a “solar tempie,” and that th 

orientation of tbe avenue accords with 
that of tie axis, the author comes to the 
concluvion that 1650 (+. зоо) қс. ін 

с 


the date of construction of thia famous 
monument. See abo Matere, London, 
tooi, LXV, 55-457. 


de Loa (A.) Découverte de _ palafittes 


en Belgique. (Anthropologie, Гагіз, 


1. ХП, 55%-104,) Alter noting pre- 
portance, pe беры ares, д biel 
account of the discovery in I 
remains of lake-dwellings at Routers, 

шеш and Denterghem, in the 

Mandel valley, West піс. Тһе 
кен карта был ee атм 
the dm ойта mamiy m i 





whole amd nentarr, hand and 
e mida) ot деле rom neolithic 


times to the ssth century, a coin of 
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de Lo£—Continucd. length by Dr Macnamars in his book 
Trajan, the eril ùl an carthen vessel 


mark | Cheating, etc, , were found, The 
қы Қаны s remains are important as 
indica resenee in lower Bel. 
gum on тс likeatwellings ати! 
their continuons or repented осспрапсу 
from the neolithic period to about = 
close of the Middle Ages of Eu 
history. The condition and state "ot £l ilie 
pile» но lew {Нап the objects dii 
Cxvrereid, argme 10 favor of thi view. 


Lutzu (P) La festa di S$. Giovanni ln 
Montiferro, (Arch. p. li "Stadt. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palenna-Tonnuo, 1901, XX, 257- 
255.) Driel account of the (estival ө! 
St John in Montiferro, Sardinia. 


Macnamara |N. C.) Studien Uber den 
pe enschen: und асіп 
erhilinies cu der jetripen Bevolkerung 
ү Nestearopas, (Arch. i Anthr., Brn- 
schwg., Igor, XXVII, 355-378.) In this 
Hd cle, illustrated by 3 plates con. 
diva бриге al éranía and Fs 
uals, the mulhor. dicusses 
historic man i penersl end his relation 
to the present pe polation of. western 
Europe, Dr Macnamara maintains, 
among other LEM AEN that the factors 
aca te DET. of the skull are 
different from that develop the 
bmin, and that the inhabitants of west- 
erii Europe in the late tertiary and early 
quem pend had, with respect to 
: sliape of the frowtal region of their 
shuld, a form mich nearer that of the 
chimpanzee than fa that of the skulls of 
modern E 


refers to the various prehistoric races of 


—the Therian (Mediterranean, 
cy vmi diia "the only race T 


гере, atthe npn deir af the Senin 
PRA о елка (Asiatic: ог 
Magnon) of the midlle neolithic 
age, ا‎ tall, blond ER (North 
DE Ihe first brachyce phalie rzee tu 
peaton Іп кк the south Mon. 
pa halic) of tbe 
these races 
и н and hui left its 
ЖЕНЕ БИШ, ал cach has ite modern 
Motives today, with their dif. 
fering temperaments and intellectual 
Бле. in. England. and. varius 
parts of the Continent, Soma of the 
opinions this study need a 
preat deal more are proot, those especially 
DK tọ Asistic immigration nd 
Europe in prehistoric times The kame 
questions bare bern: 





Magni (A. 


plates 2 е) a а {оро 


_ Мапапштгпег {Ї.) 


races. Тһе author © 





Italian An 
and Psychological So 


Origin umd Character of the Britit 
Pett (London, toô). 


Macquart (E.) MER de la 
Pall MR 


morti-natalité. et Mém. 
d'Antbr. ide Paris Egor V* 5,, I1, 482- 
жұн) Brief discussion of. the пнстеаве 
in the proportion of stifl-horn to total 
births in France and other European 
counties, The suihor concludes that 
the generative power of Frenchmen in 
particular is dimitishing, whatever 
Other factor; may enter into the. = 
sult In the нн 

Їй warned тіні attribudig the 
increase of stillborn to so 
moniial weakness of the 

intellectual, or ether ial arty атй 
upon it, when so many accidental or 
incidental factors might share in the 
matter. 


Pietre cupelliformi muo- 
vamente scoperte nel dintorni di Como, 
(Riv. Arch. Com., Como, THON. I 
134.) A. demiled account, wiil phi 





шар, ET ei 
ony disces ced te in the i 

of Como, The various E ae tO 
the origin of these “cup atones“ are 
discussed, and pages 124—134 are ucca- 
ре Бу а chronological (180т-г000) 
ritdiograpnhy of the-general abject: 


Note sur Иек: one: 

ments tecuciilis dans la абу 

ménique de Wresies, (Bull, ot a Min. 

soc d'Anthr. de laris, 1901, v* 3, II, 

415-427.) Priel account of 

bones (fragmenti of nama and tibias) 

from the dolmen-grave of Presies in 

Seine-et- Oise, At least 0 {a 
men, 3 women, and '3- chi 

buried there. The о оаа Ш 


the a are given. wv Fou. 
jon (G). 


Mantegazza {P.) Trent 'Anni di storis 


della Società Ttáliama d'Antmpologia, 
Etuplogin è Psicologia comp 
(Arch, рт Antrop., Firenze, 1901, XXXI 
1—7-) . Brief account of the origin әш 
labors durin i E af the 


dety, 1871-1901. 


Martai (R. А.) Reliquie r ц; 


Val d'Aosta. (Ard. 
T Palermo Torino, 1007. 

XX, 345-353) Қыш actount of 1 

lore. alu: ague, etc, in ihe 
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M atint— Continued. 


Val d'Aosta, Si. Bemari and Charle- 
magne are confused. 


di Martino (Mattia) Tesori nascosti da 
ritrovare indicati e dixcritti in un autico 
manesctritto. (Ibid., 323-339.) First 
jut of transcription. Irom '' an old M8." 
in the Sicilian dialect), of = long ас- 
count and description of buried trema. 
ures and bow to recover them. : 
trezsurea were "buried " by the Greeks 
in the time of the Emperor Michael 
Balls. 


de Mattos (M.) Caltura dos trigaes no 
Alemtejo, [FP is, Porto, 1901, 

1, баз.) Briel description af the pro- 
um of treating the soil, known as 
тогіп, іп we tn Alemtejo. 


бае (L.) ХоштеШез ergo age i 
A tëpartition geog è du gù 

et ilu crétinisme. ПЫ. et Mim, Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Farms, 1901, ҮҰ%8:, П,331- 
435.) General. d discussion of the: sub 
ject, with three maps, Goltre is very 


common in 5§ departments, rire in 1 
amil атс аан in the rest. it 


Is most frequent in the mountainous re. | 


gions (except that it là common in. Aisne 
ап Оте), = да in Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, “с. That endemic goitte 
and cretiniem are related is proved by 
clinical observation and experiment 
but the. statistics in the matter. hardly 

yield more than negative results. The 
causes of idiocy are varied and often 
miiltiple, and койге is neither the only 
aes por the onl pen m the regions 


wi ime boi pesa De Maret notes | 
and less ten chey to: | 


day to make distinctions of importance 


between Glog propis proper and cretinism, 

ou the cit ad. ire inte endemic 
sporadic ta y arti 

Mochi (А) L'istiturione di nn labora- 


nel Мемо Nari- 


(Ата, p. 


| on in- 
l'An Firenze, 1, XXXI, j1g- 
4 op Pe en for the Sete 


and sketches the history of the move- 
ment which e e in the tes: 
lishment of the. Mantegazra. memo 
нента the Istituto di Studi ды 
n Florence. At pages 329-335 
iren а list of the observations, ex 
fs, Measurements, ele. lo $6 
ا ی‎ 








Modin (E.) Harjelalens ortnamn otk 


designer, (Svenska Landsmélen, 
Stolk hê ні. уо, xn No, 2, t-138.) 
An interestin y of place-names 
шіні ну in Hàrjedal, От 
pages t2-20 nre giveti lists of terme for 
Meist ап Ый, woodland, waters 
end their environment, ти, ete. 
Al pages 21-26 is a list of old. Hárjedal 
[irent names, The ames are treated 
y parishes, The. oldest form of the 
пате Of the province itself seems to be 
fferiardal in t273 A-D. 


Monteiro iR.) дүрт” a a 


Faria, tyor, b, 627-528 

count of one of the old, Шараға 
industries of Portugal, the making o 
tooth-picks by hand. The muatintac- 
ture is traditional s n Larvao 
and Coimbra. 1 E 


the Salix aida, The ed e. has 


пуж become a mere automation, the 
older ornamentation having been 
dropped, 


Montelius (O.) La chronologic prehis- 


ete France et en бана рауз 
celtiques. (Anthropologie, Parts, 1707, 
хп, бру з. 2. n ac arts illustrated n 
figures showin specimens, 
author discusses һе chronology of 
France and other Celtic coun in 
e times, relative d ab- 


rigs Le carnaval dans la vallée 


de Conches. (Schweiz. Arch. L. Volks- 
kunde, Zürich, «got, Y, 281-287. 


‘Brief account of the amusementa a 


ceremonies of carnival week in the 
Coaches valley of epee S Valais. The 
Finreien, dances, music, Giger Afen- 

fag. ete, are referred. to. Тіс айша” 
attempt to trs the Жінғейен, 


something akin to flirtation, haê not 
d At the dances olil music is. 


. During the carnival the na- 
isi al үлісіу of the people has free rein. 


de Mortillet (г. с de | 
"hellen ш Мез ht Pall , el epi 


ec d Anthr. de Faris riot, ¥ & dl 
о Note on m bns spect of 

de poing " of the belles type 
Pils Sin e ее 





Natividade (M. V.) Grutzs de Alcobag: 


(Portugalin, Porta, 1908, 433-471.) 
ا 1 فا‎ ol меле 

2 ü 

257 | pottery, etc., and map ol the 


328 


Natividade— Continued, 

archeological province of Alcobaca, 
vei & brief account ol investigations of | 
Те various neolithic “* stations ” (caves) | 
in the region of Alcobaca in western 
central Portugal. "The author divides 
the ROME. explored into seven 
yh ef Гарма de Ca, 

With r rade мое оа пету, 
Prejominance of finte with thick tri. 
angular section. Flint spearheads 
hi axes. Неаг teeth. No öra- 
ments, £. Type ef Рена da Раа. 
Mouth of cave peer obstructed Ьу 
large stones. рыз caves with 
human bones — Ornaments few, axes 
ісе, Mint blades abundant, Teeth 
(camis, felis) bored lar suspension, Re. 
mains of cow, tag, pig; rabbit, 3. 
of Саймо da Айлина. Мн 
rave defended with stones ritdely 
cemented, Rich m neolithic objects. 
Great variety of well and delicately 
made fint implements. — Schi axes, 
жігез, etc. Many ornamental objecti, 
Ornamented pottery, Flint implements, 
nuclei and refuse. Teeth (ye ,шітіг) 
bored for suspension, 4. Pye of Be. 
madera, Know ege of paniication 
and agriculture, grinding-mills of primi. 
live шк күре. еа of biome a 
ts. Retouched Йаа rare. 
Pores а аы аи Simul. 
rou of ee and fishing life. 

пары Hati tarê. z. T$ 
Қы, Copper implements. 
a тк farce. Pottery abun- 
dant with variety of fórm. Sehit 
plates bored for suspension, Б, Type 
ef Cubero dos Moigmeires (Ermer], [tn 
plemente and lyatraments am: Pottery 
curionàly worked with whee Copper 
tk. 7. Zyje of Cuna do Grain, 

Teele. Kemains of large. 


thick pot Iptures in bane, Oi 
the fourth, е | seventh tyr я | 
oue ' station " i known. [n a 


ig caves were е. 
the finrls iri each, emn of specimens 
etu.. are given. 400-47 
тез ethnographic seth cs of 
expli ce the results of these 
in om he seven cranta ob. 
tained. rom these '* stations” _ and the 


few long-bones indicate а + 
but strony rac heal People, gene Пу 
dolichocephalic. The type e але геру. 
e ud xr ا‎ ono 
tiders unique. of the most curinns 
Б қасы d the Caia da Genia 
cave) la a rode bone өлкені) 
of 2 woman (fig. 232. At Cahece 
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bere 5.) Frain} 


Peixoto(R.) Umaico 





[N- &., 4. 1902 


Mvsqueiros some glass beusis (Romas 7) 
were found. 


Nerucei (G.) Maramao! (Arch, pol. 


Stud. d. Trad. Pon: « Palermo-Torino, 
1901, XX, 373—274. аш рак 
anes this much discussed. word to 


"simple a de лы ite е 
nothi to ж proper name 
М, ng 

Norrby (R.) När blev S Steet terion 
апе egentlig шейи 
Landsmilen, Stockh ЧЇ лы "жүн, 


No, 4, 1-22.) Treats of the frst 

manen) settlement of Sweden aa ге. 
vealed by the tems for ** village,” 
Boe nos Оп 22 the 
uuihor gives theme the develop- 
ment of thaw names, The contrast 
hetween the oláer names and the later, 
between the. "^ lyttare " and the “bo 
fase," — the. aomewhat nomadic айй 
aw: ا‎ xettled,— is brought 


,antecknin- 
gar om folkliv өсі оиго, Иш, 

10, 4, за») Notes of Härjedal folk- 
life and folklore, Treats of timber-. 
iminstry, old-time wedding-customs, 
etc, 





em azulejos. {Portug | 1901, 
i gge) Treats, da 10 tèrt- 
gures, ol the pictures on tiles ae pottery 
w[uares, 


——- Os céreos.. (Ihid,, 633-524.) Incon 


nection with Coelho's recent study of 
the author panes that 


tbe erer, a sort of tase à 
bounds at Easter, until late y in use in 
many parts of Pe are relics of, or 
See Jon eee aa 
concerned wit Protection 

felts from evil spirits, noxicus animals, 





ete. He agrees with Coclho ii regard- 
ing the Rogation rites of the Christian 
church ве an ecciesinstical substitution 
or the heathen ceremony. 
Рїсйо 1), wis ый, eee ja do Alte 
ae x M "Thi This 


the residence houses wl : estates, 
and are e what are in other 


They coal hae ea out 
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my father; Grannus, my mother.") Dr 
Pommero] considers that this ceremony 
i What remains of an ancient solar 
genn-cult, and would identify Gramne 
with the dalle Grammur to whom altars 
have been found dedicated in England 
and Alsace,—a Gaulhh deity, This 
name he would connect with pertain 
Celtic words for ''sun " (Irish giam, 


Picto— Comtinaed. 
buildings of various sorts, and tome- | 
times a chapel. From € point of 
view they are magazines of all thal 
spna produces, a picturesque 
synthesis Alemtejan country-life 
(man, beast: bird, eic.) They aro also 
free inna lor travelers anil beggars, 


permanent réfectories for all sorts of 

necds,-asvlums of the old anid sick, Welsh Жоп ran), from which he also sug- 

homes of E children, and re- much discussed French ward 

fuges of the ен Details of the ат? шау һағе been derived. 

бс re а von Preen iH.) NM Mar o Thon- 
koplurnen in Hasel 


Picco (F.) z Bollea (C.) Spigolature dal 
"Libro ds los е) эре Conte 
lucanor et de Patronis" di Joan 
Manuel, & xiv. Saggio di traduzione 
ats «i alcune annotzrloni cam- 
parative: (Arch. pol, биші. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo- Forino, 1901, XX, 210- 
244.) These '"gleanings" consiwt of 
trem I-V from the оок оГ елед 
of Juan Manvel (fourteenth apis dei 
known as '' Libro de los enxiemplos 
Conte Lucanor et de Patroni." 
comparative notes arc to be bled 
in a subsequent Hánue, 


Pirez (А. Т.) Ашин». T 
Porto, уот, h 018-бзт.) А 1 ol 
Аранын" still im use among the 


peop of Elvas and the reasons given 
their the ulace 


today, Of 7 ice an В 
are for infants, & for Г 
арай? diseases, dangers, etc. 

description of tach amulet is given. 


Pitré (G.) Modi proverbiali e motti 
moat dL Palerma.. Raccolti 


ed illus- | 


trati e p. L Stud, d: Trad. Fop.: 


Palermo. Torino, tol, XX, 387-408.) 

Historical] and = РЕДИ 

proverbial ея resrions and historical | 
sayings free 


Pommerol (F. ) дав lêre en hrandons et 


le dieu gau Grannus. (Bull сі 
M£m. Soc, d'Anthr, de Faris, roor, V° 
&., IH, jam). Brief account of the 
fi Sunday ef Lent ves irs 

ya in the Auvergne — 

“torch Sanday,” From а bonfire 
(around which "he dance) at 


eee sirmw-torches aro Hit, which are 
M ut UM = 





am Inn und im Tanbenbach, (Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Ges. in. Wien, Igot, XXXI, 
52-51.) ef account, with 30 text. 
E urex Of the pil irine (Church 
St Valentine) 4 Haselbach, near 
ARS en the Inn, and the clay-heads 
offered up there for votive purposes. 
Also a description ol similar votive of- 
ferings at Tanbenhach in lower Bavaria. 
The author conclodes that “‘we have 
here, both in. Haselbach and in Tau- 
benbach. E da doubt, the E 
tion of on ancient E БЕН of s which on md 
the outward form has 
until the present e 


Raccuglia (5.) Prowerhi $ ro pio: 
niguardanti 


vértbiali е рагы di 
F Stud. d. Trad. 


" forino, tgot, XX, 266- 
зб.) Nos. 61-69 ol proverbs, etc.. 
tows with explanatory notes. 


Raseri(E.) Persone di cittadinansa itali- 


ana che parlano abitualmente in familia 
зестиніо | т 


un idjoma straniero, risultati 
del censimento della popola- 
zione del ro febl mor, (Atti. d. 
нос. Ram. di Antr., p" [1902], үлі, 
о.) Statistics of cing 
рор of Italy accordin @ cenus 
of roor, with discussion ol The 


number ol families and individuais 


of the rench-Provencals a ' 
ol the Slave in Udine, n 
Lecce and Calabria. In j 





р 


Казегі-ігтіншгі, 
portance, but аз Hiin bahet since 1861 
m Pinerolo and Susa. ere apr [wo 
groups ol Germans im Italy, the Pied- 
montese aml the Venetian (relics of the 
13 communes of Verona, etc): the 
mumler o[ those speaking German in 
the Venetian region hus decreased a half 
since the middle of the last century ; the 
othar Germán '* island " seen» to have 
increased. There are alio two Slave 
peaking 
other im t c Ahruzzi : the former haz 
"zsed since 1251,—1the one.is Slo. 
venian, the other Servian. The in- 
crease from 55,453 ln 1861 to 90,000 .lü 
| of individual: speaking Alba- 
man із due partly to natural increase 
and partly to the more careful census. 
taking of the paal year. The same re. 
еке E the population Өк 
Greek. The Catalan element, canfin 
to the city of Alghero 
Sardinia, is 
arriving ^E 1354 A.D, 
vore] during the lung 
the island. Counting transients at the 
date of the census the forcign-speaking 
population ol Italy amounts to ca. 1$. 


Reinach i5.) La station Ron blue 
de Jablanica, Serbie. (Anthropologie 
Pars, 1got, Xr), 522—533.) Biel a аг 
T wiih rs text- ее (terra-cotta 

m pottery, ete. pof the “parel 
eolithle * station of Jahlanics ta devi 
This ee archeological lotation 
war examined in September, зорю, | 
M, Vassits, nuw director of me 
Museum at je. The most inter- 
ing specimens foutul are terra-cotta 
statuettes more than бо in number), 
much a manner ss to ниц. 
Ente that {hey belonged to the primitive 
household furniture of the cabim of 
these po oii people, W 


(nnd envirom) іп 
from = colony 
which was fa- 


ol these figurines represeui woman 
others (hese are fewer ей 
ruder), ете а tio be none repre. 
ed form, The finds in 
indicate that the station of Ta. 
lanira ''cormmtitutes a new link im the 
chain uniting Bosuia to the Troad and 
Phrygia, on. the one hand, and, on the 
“other, to Ha pt ae and southweatern 
Resia" i area in 
mealithic times there ut the same 


primitrve civilization Sharacteritd 
statuette and | rola n 





ondary | presen 
may be sttelbuted 1 to ihe device 


ра, one is Frinli, the | 





Spanish rule uf | 


While some 


z окы 
] 
і 
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ІК. 5,44 тұз 


of local industries, and there is no need 
for the hiypothesi« 0f à wnlque center of 
manufacture and diffusion. The ethnic 
ET ol the creators ОГ сє 
itive culture is mot vety 
y may havo been the ancestors ot 
a s of the Neale 


— Un enécropole en Albanie. (Ibid., 


662-670.) Brief account, with 22 

text-gures, of the ot Mt of pnd 

рө * rani а 

pk oman, not {дт {тош‏ ست 

Seance er in Albania, with de р! 

ol some of the bronse and silver jects 
there found. | 









Вітіёге (Е.) Lex dessins graves de la 
Ма Ea, TASE e PER e. 
em. Fr. de | gat, 

v* &. 1, gop-gt7.) Brief deseription 


goat 
sculptures of the Grotte de Ja M outhe, 
Dordogne. See Ameritas AnlAropai 
гін, 1902, 1v, 154. 


ай ы 


Rossi iP.) T cicli e 


(Arch. L Stud. d Trwd. 

o Tori prine, tgo. tga, XX, “Таш. Popa da This 
article extracted from the author's 
work open any folklore in 
Calabria, ` According % oe 5 M 
киын ін pret a 
tales there dn) be detected. a. Christian 
Жату по | = humorous), 8 

us (wi adn а 

human redolent oi "n life 
activities), a semi-herole (akin to e 
Arthurian), and Кин Arabiaa е 
Hected from ** i ne 
Nights") ges. ا ا‎ e 
rwmnaguze dà Juri, in which 
the countryman half.fool, hal thie! 
deceived today, tomorrow the ire 
bimself. Wher the rasta treat of 
Christian topics it be in a happy vein, 





de Saint-Venant (M, 


tion des produits des. iste es a 
My aux tem ques. 
ologie, Pari, 1901, Xil, $50— 
ed tù "ihe. author: wha 






да аква, pince in three direc: 

tiom Ehiefty,—(1) b the Loire "ur 
t Dritte (2) northward toward the 

(Channel an ) eastward into 

rejects are known 
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de Sail Venani— Снага. 
locally a fizres de bexrrr, According 
to M. Rutot the ffint deposits of Bei- 
pium furnish shundance of material 
dentica) with that of Grand-Pressigny. 


Salomone-Marino (5.) Le store po 
lari im poesia aiciilaura messe a. stanrpe 
dal sec. XV mi di nostri. Indice gene- 

ré degli autori e delie cose notabili. 
(Ате, р. 1, Stud, d. Trad. Pop., Paler- 
mo Torino, Igor, XX, 267-1272.) Gem 
eral index of authors and subjects to the 
study of ' Folktales in Sicilian Poetry 


since the Fifteenth Century," which hes | 


appeared in previods 

Sampaio (A.) As '*willas" do Norte de 
Portugal. (Portugalin, Porte, tooi, n 
549-384.) Continued [rom  preriou 
two numbers. T section (Chapters 
і-й) об өшір сі іе "ұй. 
fae” of northern "Portugal ern ol ра 
classes of the wife П 
nenco of tho miiu, eo. Visigoit ei 
neun tmil farmer), transformation ої 


the nidias{pett ietorship). Much | 
interesting нона detail sail Eha 


de Sanctis (5. : Toscano (P.) Le im- 
ponen digitali dei fancinlli 
ici esordomati, (Atti d. Boe 


Eom: di Antr, 190: [1902], VIL, baz 


79.) After a general introduction the 
authors give in detall the resolts of the 
investigation of the Ainger-prints of 104 
boys between 6 and r4 years ol sge, of 
whom %9 were pupils in an. peut 
school Rome. 49 feebleeminded chi 
dren (name oun lete idiots) from an 
Anilo-Scunla for tbe poor, and 24 deaf- 
muted from the Royal institution 1 
Rome, all more or less developed in 
intelligence, ‘The chief con отв аг 
rived at are: The feeble-minded and 
the deaf-mutes tend. to have a simple 
and uniform (i. e. repeated on all 10 
fingers) dus of finger-print, — siin- 
plicity of design is “the f fundamental 
and typical anomaly and of certain de- 
ive significance.” Anomalies 
‘orm abound in the feeble-minded and 
deaf-mute, and both (the latter more 
than the farmer) present, Uo api tr 
корш, ^" iha Mw uniform + д 
(uniformity of псов ай ip- 
а anomalous form of Min dern). 
"he so-called ' radial o 
іп D three groups exclusiv fF on the 
index-Bngers, the Singer which is phys 
clogically most evolved, The article ls 
panied by 4 tables gre be 
арка I5 connection with this paper 





Schüite (02 
zihlverse. 


should be. resd Vucetich's. Canfercticia 
sobre of Stxtema dactilacepice (La Plata, 


1901). 


ІП" Barbone, im Sicilin; 
Arch, p. L Stach iL Trad. Pop., Pa- 
его + "orinb, 1001, XX, 260-252.) 
Tells the story of the pardon of the 
hacen“ in Marines. 


Sanfili (ЕЛ Aneddoti intorno s Fer- 
авло. 1 


dos Santos Rocha (A.) Mobiliario 
na districto de Lei- 


weolithica dis 

ria. (Portugalia, fee tot, 1, £gr- 
592.) Briel ассоши о{ а соПесЦоп ої 

neolithic impliments from the district 

of Leiria, now in the Museum of Figu- 

eira. 


—— Note sobre um adoro metallico 


existente no Museu da Figuerra.. (Ibid., 
392-393.) Describes à bronze (7) cres- 
cent-shaped ornament (in the Figueira 
Museum) from Povon 


—  Estagho lüso-romana da Pedrulha. 


are 593-395.] Briet accoant of the 
ДА f floors and dwel- 


logs бирлеш of t ot tiles, ptioni 
in, f сту, fibulie, 
buckles, ete, — f the Lusitanian- 


Homan “station of Potralha. 
Dado 


== romano proveniente das 
гиішы de Condeixa-a- Vella. bid., 


aq} Treats of a Ronen e for 
play ng found in the mins of Condeixa- 
elha, with references to such discov- 

s тек 


—— Necropole jwe-romana do 





Senhora 

do T ет  Montemoór-o- V elho. 

j 98.) Brief account of the 

int Roman necropolis al Sem 
bet do Пезбетто. Ser Severn (K.) 


Savignoni (L) Fragments of Cretan 
iho 


Í Ag , Norwood, 
тт, , TEC. 5.., Y, a ا‎ 

Describes, with we plates (24 figu 
and 2 text-fi , Шшшетоін frag- 
mente of pit (roi Haghios Elias and 
Prinià, The author considers these 
Gods “afresh and noteworthy contri. 
bution to the history of Greek pottery 

modelled in relief." 

(H.) Das Kellerrecht. 


Schi 
(Ibid. 452-455.) Gives the text ol a 
'* wins-cellàr i 


" A 1614 A-D., {rom 
ia the author’ This 


ам. 
“Ша” had | лей k in ги 
кіш” Tad" long hoen Me d 


Braunschweigioche Ab. 
(Zich. d. Ver, f. Volke 





та ЧА = 
— B ЖШ 
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Sehtilte—dContimured. 
kunde, Berlin, 190r, Xt, 461.) Seven 
" ceunting-out " rhymes Írom Bruns- 
wick. 


Severo (R.) + Cardoso (F.) Obser- 
varles sobre os restos. humanos da Ne- 
cropole de Nossa Senhora do гоа. 
(Portugali, Ропо, 1901, І, 598- 99.) 
Gives measurements and descriptions 
the fragments of two adult skalls, a 
lemur, and a tibia from the Luxitanian- 
Roman necropolis of Nossa Senhora do 
Пеметте, The pants cephalic 
index of one of skulle is 70,4, the 
stature extimated from the long-bones 
1628 шип. 


—— A collection archeoliwica de Albano 
Bellino, em Braga. аа bz1-552. ) 
Brief account of the Bellino итһеш 
cal collection in. Braga, due to private 
initiative 


Sütterlin (G.) Sagen am dem Birseck, 
(Schweiz, Arch. [E Vollskunde, Zürich. 
1901, Y, 253-265.) German text of 25 
tales trom Bireeck, of which a number 
relate to ghosts and other "super. 
nataral " subjects, 


Thieullen (AĴ Os travaillés à l'époque 
de Chelles. (Ball. e Mém. 
a тектік 1901, Y*. Е a 

n. t with ` 
ures, the hor tence that man of the 
Chellean epoch already fashioned bones 
for his wee, 


Thiot (L.) Station préhistorique de 
der rei ee 
( 2- сытр- 
tian n hat i B canned in be the first 
find of Tardenois Rints (аа geamel- 

y lormed) in the department of 


A Е.) Not sobre zn grande 
vas de Һагга existente mo -— 
(Porti Porto, roar, 1, Goa.) 

pilan, with 1 text-gure, vun а 
Mr ce vase [rom Alandroal in Alem- 
tejo, from 1604. 


—— Amulétos da concelho da Figueira. 
(Ibid, 604-605.) (General notes on 
the various 50. of amulets apd si- 
pertitions connected with them. 






Tillstánd, ы 

Landımålen, Stockholm, 1901, ЖҮЙ, 

No. 3, 1-54.) A reprint al ي‎ 
account of Lapland and the tappe iy 

Johan Tornans, pablished the 

t time i 2 although finished 


in January, 1672, The author was 4 
clergyman at Tornā. f ike top крз 


discussed are : Origin of the 
nome, religion, ram, Chas, 


church-servic Iu PE 
күн and menia] 


TaramelH | els А чий 9 Рыс, 
(Ammer. J, + Norwood, Mas., 
г901, бес. % va We ту, Айы) Historical 
anid notes (with = text. | 


teind ا‎ hunting 
rough an ien ee 
t с ai ше dis The E food, trade, etc. 
author seeks to identify the Philistines , Gewohnheits- 
with the Pelasg „and the Pulasati af der Hochiander in. Albanien. 
te Ерлан. MI Ula, he thinks, was (Verh. d Berl. Ges, f. Antbr., 1901, 
ibe’ cone : the Pelaagic nation, 342-364.) Consisis of an article 

Uy in possession of the Phos. 359-358) оп Das Recht der Stamm 
Hans, who may have been numbered Daran My Pate a 
among the corsairs of ihe lales, Miedia, and. one 

Pastor Nikola Ud E. et DA COR 


heitsecht der Stimme De Gee 
(Ober-Seutariner Stámmel in den Gebir- 
gen nürdlich von Scutari," giving the 
essence af the custo laws of certain 
mountain tribes of а. Blood- 
revenge n murder, murder, wounding, pro 
геси an 
as robbe ber an et pid 
lance, pune pe of pru оте are 
sang te oe union comsdered. The 
| | Population consists af the 


Mt d П., 437-451.) Ав | 
count, with f guren, Of a visit 
in June, 1394, to tbe votive tavern, of 
Grotto of Camares, on the southern 





"е Ee B T OM. Т 
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urban urs (under- d — | 


тп ihe ferre 
vis the towns, and Ше" н арас 
w have, more or less, their own laws 


here described, and their own chiefs | 


rely seeing that they are carried out. 
Meetings of the whole tribe are held 
several times à year. 


Venturi (S.) Lasettimana sanra in Cali- 
bria {Arch p. L Stud, d Trad. Pop. 
Palermo-Tormo, mgor, XX, 358-304) 

Describes the ceremonies and festi 
рас, af CET Week in. the villages of 
Ioly Thursday isa day ot 

а af Д { hatteuti,” aa they are 
cal ed, and imitations of all sorts ihe 
qan uf Chris, s Нау Friday 
scene changes a M LE 
іші and the high au ions ol art 
are attended to. "he «тана ol fa 
Eee t a pean at the Passion, ia re- 
rite, the ағыны ің 
Біл тре — on Easter Sunday the 
Confronta, ii. which is tad the 
happy and glorious meeting of Jesu 
with tho Madonni, 


Virchow (Ri). Sur un dépôt des tempa 
néolithiqass, formé diane coquills 
Tritenium remplie dieclats A de silex 







tailha, (Anthropologie, l'aris, 1901, 
хп, 565-507.) зней account of the 
discovery, September, 1598. of a 


T'riteninm shell near Branswirk, Ses 
American Anthropologist, 101, 11, 136, 


— Menschliche ME uud 
Бгірдһеп. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. h 
Anthr,, 1901, 364.] Пак пое оп Г 
ment аў стапіа вні two dogs teeth 
and x piece of shell found in. alime- 
stone quarry at Walbeck, near Helm- 
май. The remains аге wid 10 
been fal tam, below the earface, 
The teeth aro those of a child of 5 10 5 
years. 


Viterbo ($.) Яшав a formigi 
do refrancire oo ce үніішүчес. 

lin, Parté, 1901, Т, &t3-3534.) 
In these contributions towards o collec- 
tion of Portuguese proverb, the anthor 
сик» 5.48 а гоі the works nf 


Gil Vicente (Моя 21-91), Antonin Fres | 
ibeiro Chimdo | 





tes (8245, Antonio 
(123-196), Lope de Vega (197-130). a 
WP ok of the ТЫН анан ШЕ 
pea) a wa of the toth century 
to the Monastery nl dedit. бйз. 
ға (30-54 сылу тор thes these author- 
thes (Ne fourth and fifth are in Spanish. 


—— Antiquites de la région 





nide, and rd 


Vukasovic (V. V.) '* ИЛЕ 


A collection of Adagter porfagmert was 

sblished by Antonio Delicado at Lir- 
Ем in 1651, which book the author 
nees aa a basia of comparison, 


—— Ås candelis na nde с 


nastra- 
di populares Portuguet. ы 
сез ) Additions to article in 
rious number on lamps (candies) іп 
ен popular industries and 


Vater ГТ.) Қошан» кі Попта с 






yes prés du bourg de Smidla, 
(Bal. et Mem. Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
1901, %5 5, ПП, 424-425.) Kesumes. 
bricAy the work af Count Bebriniky, 
the results of which have been ра 
інһезі іл 3 «volumes (1887, 1894, 19gor). 
a field covered in the southern parta 
ef the governments of Kiev and Pol- 
tava. The following periods are rec- 
ognized 1. Stone Lage. a; Eneolithic 
Үй-ті сешигінз іг, ена 
пзе шї و‎ of nealithic period). — 5. 
ho-Sarmatian (Ү1-И centuries 
ЖС 4. Period of Roman influence 
(1-111 centuries A.D.) ‘é,. Slavonic 
rd iron centuries). 7. Briantine 
niluence, —period oh таза Dukes of 
Kiev (х-хи ӨР Flint imple- 
monte are rare in the Stone аре Ва? 
ural fragments, however, тау have 
been used the Count thinks In the 
Eneolithic vd ride aeni ANORA 
burials, a The 
гиа аи the a eT 
izxtinn ol a fying bird. 


per. ^t , 4212423.) MY HTS 

the work of Mr and Mrs Khanenko on 
the archeology of the Dnieper edt by 

The р belong ts лой өл 5% 

authors the 

PA Sis a vosie ^ Goth t. P 

eastern Adiutic 


influence, Am Жы relica Tiina noted 1% 
a brome plate wah a TurH o the 


Song ея (1123-1275 АЛЫ). 


Жа кшт 
**Napicace" pres g vi mendio 
nati. qom. p. l Stud. d. d, Trad. Pep. 
Palermo- Torino, 1901, хх, 354-157.) 
Вла accoant of the iie, or weep- 
lug women i at funerals among 
Ші аға ет Slava (Montenegrin). The 
кані» of two. ehga” sung by such 
women ars given, —of ane bath the 
Montenegrin andl the [talian version. 
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Weichel (Or) Der Wall im келей 
еі Тізіш, (Үсті, 4. Berl. 
Anthr., tpi, 409—311.) \ Brief ont 
with plan, of the * "Ringwall" in the 
Obesholz neur Uhrins, made dewlitlews 
for purposes nf defence—a sort of ** city 
of refuge” for the peopl of. thia re- 
gion, dating back io pre-Slavonic times 
im Saroiy. 


Winkler (H.) Tas Finnenthum der 
Magyaren, (Ztschr, 4. Ethnol,, Bar 
lin, 1907, XXXI, 157-171,) Alter 
briefly discussing the varions theories 
@ to the origin indi the Magyars of Hun- 

particularly Bálint's attempt (on 
fingula іс groumds chiefy) to make 


н ош из {н Ютатиішін, рг Winkler 


Indicates the results of liis very recent 
stüdies of the pare Magyar type of the 


AE "ion, qe рнк, һе 
1 ® the pre-micrational кув 
p Ele here д Hungary the 


nre а ve 

гы Altaic Hūns; ami Av ҮЗГЕ, 
Turks," together with Slava of all 
sorts, Roumanizns, Italians, "T'exutona, 
have all contributed their stare, —anid 
сан pe. of ien û taken а= the сае 
Ws of the mce. According to Dr 
| as the jnvevtigathon of the Al. 
Magyars proves anthropologically 
id bi ically even more ihan lin- 


Hatically their relationship to the 


tase. Hin кіре of Ural-Attaic peo. 
ples, —the Ma із а father 

шге Finn ao far as type m concerned, 

fore their settlement in central En. 
rope the M, were influenced by 
Turkle, Tranic, and Mongol peoples, 
for alter their separation (rom their 
Finnish cognates, they wandered east. 


кї ш a steppe- le," wi 
thee and other и БЕ 


Dr Winkler thinks that Bálint' vem 
Matin n Magyar-Dravidian relation. 
кн (the 3 Magyare are te! Dravidiana) 
certain Caucanic elements in the 
Magyar tongue aro to be explained 
Irom the р, ectáct in inem 


рал daya Қалақ, Iranian, 
ongol, йы жа ded 


comi ing work, Dis uralafteise hen 
SNAN. 

сона (ANY Portraits de lu Vr 
dêe, des Tieax-Sêvre da із еке. 
(Bull. et Mém. Sec. dl'Anthr. de Paris, 
3907, V X, 1L, 403—404.) Calls atten. 


Zemmrich | 
biet in Süd und Ostbishmen. 


Bauschan (G.) Zur fà 








[5. 8,4. 1902 





um to the mer fer Чынг 

Ietsers, elc. t i i ў 
on illustrated Icon cards, М. dap bs: 
tographic eal MM al сай types 
have also been 

Zanardelli (T. ЛЕ егісі nella 
аа v d. Soc. Қат. di 


Antr, 1got [rogos], Үш, ERR 
Discusses names of 
in Ialy derived from ethnic appella- 
Umi, Шіиесіу ог іпіігесіу, рорашғ 
and literary, Лада insi ад а 
паше, various m armii- 
tion of sach түнба are enumerated, 
Amung the ethnic names whose dariva- 
tives in Tialy are — mate оғ les 
at length are: Hoi, Dani, Hurgendl 
(Burgondimes), Suevi Bulgari, Ur. 

Baschi, Frisi ( (Frisiones, ete), 
бале , ete. The arie 
of such names тү ¥ large. 
like вана Germann, Г ес 
epoils than the peoples selves," 
traveled far from their home, when Roe 
màn conquerors took : them with with them, 
The etymology of some is of 
interest as showing "ee diclis af 
the study of such wordi- The P. 

eve Germans were nicknamed by 1 

Italian neighbors деді, (ош their. 
frequent use uf the verb marke, One 
can жаз Пу өсе, that, if they had made 
their appearance in remote timas, tbese 
Afeki woall have (куи; an. ethnic 
purile for [ater etymolog There 
art many curjous facts jg t is article 


3 Dui deuticha 5 pra 





n Globes 
rach 1901, » 45-7 A 
detailed “hlstorical-ctmogeap hea ас- 
count, with map, of the German lan- 
guage In southern and exatern lahemiá. - 

mox remarkable m" of Ger 
manapeech in this rec T маи 
kelstic land" ol. Badweh n ae 
чаап eae іп тете | а 


tury. Interest 
qurstic island ” ot Tei ел Tii peperit 
ie Teo Say tà ne pee iid 
е ешо Ујау Ша c conflict 
centra] Europe. The ws ا ت‎ 
0 еъ irit on bn 
the 180,000 | сақаны Мыса considered. 








Arch, p. l'Ant те, 1001, 
XIXI, 357-375. Y Pea data as WO” 
the comparative wunceptibility to aml 
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Buschan—isntrawnd, Flamand (G. B. M.) Les écrites 


recovery from disease of the negro and. 


the white. The author is of opinion 
that the negro has a special pace refi- 
Нан іп the matter of pathology, and 
that other races also have their own 
c with respect to disease. 

e negra enjoys à greater or less im- 
munity (rom malarial and yellow fever, 
abdominal typhus, erysipelas scarlet 
fever, complications resulting from ac- 
cidantal wounds, trachuma, carcinoma, 
(less for sarcoma), varicocele, hyper- 
trophy ef promrate, bladder and gall 
stones, orarial tumora, hare-lip, spina 
bifida, cleft palate, chores, metan- 
cholla, tabes, chronic delirium (Mag- 
пап), More than the white the negro 
suffers frum tuberculosis, deruoid cysts, 
ancorism, tetanus, mania, dementia 
paralytica, The so-called” sleepy aiċk- 
nesi"! seem to be a apecific neurosis of 
the African race, Before the entrance 
of the negro inte the social life of the 
whites idiocy appears to have heer (аз 
in Africa) the form of nervous disesse 
occurring, but now met of the forms 






known among the whites are found | 


among the negroes an well: ‘The author 
rejects the idea recently current that 
the immunity of the negro for malaria 
is fot primary, but acquired through в 
Wight infection in childhood. | 

372-315 atc occupied bya bibliography 
ol 51 titles. 


Etnogr 
d. Trai. Pop.. Palermo-Torimo. 1901; 
Xx, qog-att.) Brief acconnt, with = 
text-fivures, of certain specimens im the 
Ee Museum: of the Troca- 
dero, ‘Paris, the doors of the city of 
Abomey, fetishes, etc. 


Fies (K.) Das Fetischdori re > 
und seine Bewohner auf dem Aguberg 

ln Deutzuch-T ago. (Globes, Бийн 
1001, LXXX, 177-354.) Somewhat de- 
tailed accoumt, with g text-figures, of 
the fetichvillage of Avhegame on Mt 
Agu in the German Togo coantry,— 


the uutives belong to the Erve stock, | 
who permit both men and women to be | 
shamans. The pricsts are law.givers 


UL EE od hg get 
est. vir " polpit" is a (ат 

Fork "The author's sait took place In 
December, 1597. Lately this fetish- 
village has been losing im vogue ani 
importance, with the increasing activity 


of the missionaries, 





Africana. (Arch. p. L Stud. 


[Hacia текии) du nord de 
' Afrique et spécialement de la région 
d' 1n-Salah. (даи ын ні 
xn, 535-335.) Brief abstract, with 
discussion, of paper rea) at. Corgrest 


оё їдою. The stations at which exist 


Алба? ecktondat ('* written Sones Uh 
or roc wings, in northern Africa, 
as reported by the author, number some 
34, not iucluding those of the north. 
east where have bees studied 


by hin. The prehistoric (nealithic) 


rock-senlptures contain figures of mnt 
nals some of Which oo longer exist in 
that part of the world, while the later 
er Libyco-Berber contain inscriptions 
in alphabetical characters and repre- 
tentations of animals living still in the 
country. or farther south. 


Grogan (E. S.) Through Africa [rom 


the Cape to Cairo, (Anz. Rep. Smith- 
von, Ent. 1900, Wash,, 1908, 451448.) 
This paper, which la illustrated witli 3 
lites and п folding map, i4 reprinted 
rom Joe Geagrap Areal Burm (Lon- 
dan). for 1goo, Tt contains some notes 
on the Waruanda, Pygmies, Balegga, 
Dinkes, Nuer, ete 


Govot (¥.) Les indigénes de l'Alrigue 
(Y.) ишене» "ie 


sad. ` (Buil, et Mem. Беси ar 
Pia, 1gol, TT Bı п, к ДЕН | 
Brief general acconnt based on ГА. 
Nations of Stauth Africa, published by 
the South African Commlitee (the in 
vestigation began m 1899]. Between 
i891 and 1595 the Bantu population 
has increased 33%, while the Bushmen 
ami Hottentote have fallen off about 
tage. 1п ТЫҢ South Africa there 
are nearly 4,000,000 blacks and other 
‘oolored " pecple. Of the Bantus it 
may be mii copied wi. pe 


selves, far from. being [aial to them 
lias actually increased their vigor and 
vitality," They are evidently destined 
to rise rapidly tò @ state of calture 
that will give them ап important ice 
| he fature development of thi 

part of the world. An interextinp sec- 
South Aincan wo іһ 


a Vulp. (id. өңі 


The author translates from Keane's 
The Баг Statrz (London, 1900) two 


OMM 4 
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Guyou— Cenhinacd, 
passages relating to ‘the Vaalpens, 
the most degraded of all the peoples 
of South Africa " — ihe. information 
is from Boer sources, Their habitat 


‘habitant patois” does to Parisian 
French," The ‘rickshaw men of Dur- 


is the bend of the Limpopo and th enáhnliche Thon-Gefüsse. (Verh, d. 
are xad lo. bé pica. Inguistically Berl Ges. L Asthr, ! 1, 426 
anil enlturally ЕГІНДІ heir own The author calls at on to ге- 
паше із Жалға, Тһеу аге а apectes semblance etwas mo clay ir d 
of dwarts and “may be conzidered from ancient Egypt ( іп Petrie 

the aborigines of South Africa.” But Diospolis par: a) and certain old Danish 
mach more information ls needed, ux. жы gir tobe modelo 4r 

Hotter (D.) Wentaltikanisches Stations. | a vessels are thought 


Erannries,— some of the 
e nw "1 той a A SETA, 

t Egyptian vessels im questi 
long to the first half of e eee T lt 
lennium c., much earlier Шап the 
езгнені known Teutonic ‘ hut urna.” 
This hrief article is illustrated with 3 


text-hgures. 


Schweinfurth (G.) Ueber westafrikan- 
ische Figuren sus Talkschiefer. (Ibid., 
30-331.) Brief account, with 4 ee 
uies, of some ima 

irom thè Mendi country im ааа 
Sierra Leone, and another similar Hn- 
sue from the island of Вајта i Hissi- 
Ton The last represents rudely the 
emale form, The Mendi images are 
said to be buried in fields as protection 
for crops, etc, The heads are hollowed 
ой! зо Bar they may be filled with 


їйїп, seeds, etc. 
1 ks bes 


бенен (H.) 3 
Beech  d90f, LXXX, 
Tresta, with г, лаа Tom 
mutilations,—scar-tattooing, filln 
knocking out of teeth, boring. Nos 
tars, noss, etc.,—among the Banta 
tribes of the southern тердік сі Ger- 
man Fast Africa. Tattooing ін іп 
vogue for esthetio purposes and also 
Lor an interesting sexnal reason in the 
tase af women, MD DM EUREN it 
i» for luck, The patterns prefersed 
differ сосила with ibe various 
Без. is more common 
with women, With the Wagogo the 


leben, Globus, Ытпасһлер,, 1001, 
LXXX, 28 4) Bref sketch ol ron. 
tine life at Haliburg in the North 
Cameroons. 


— Der westafrikanische Bantuneger, 
seine Charakteristik and Behandlung. 
(Ibid, 384-3856.) Brief sketch. of the 
character of the Bantu Negro af wee 
tern Africa and the way to treat him, 
Among the bad наш ties noted by 
Cuptain Halls a ate idleness (lack also 
of ides of time ma ita value], inyrati- 
tude, greet, and the vices due to the 
development of his esentially commer. 
cal and speculative nature, On the | 
good side may be reckoned pad. 
Шетте dependence, sense of hu- 
mor, keen observation«riit, etc,— [n 
of ha with him seriousness (with play | 

of mor), justice, impartiality, ра- 
еке еі personality are all 
nécemary lor more ot Jess 


а ти 
complete success. 


Laidlaw (G, E.) Some ethnological ob- 
тез кеін South Айса, (Amer, 
q. Chicago, 1902, XXIV, 57 
Moles on Zulus and. Kaffirs ar 
ing service with the British army in 
1900-1901, The ста “аге MART, 
morally and physically, the ог 
үр د‎ th Africa, v eir 
sexual morality and the virtue of their 
women are noteworthy, In man 
ihe Zulus are “ihe ырга of Seach 
еы; "To thue ** blanket ABA ы 
America corresponds | “red | 
Kafr,” who sill lives the old, wiid | 


Кёгре 





cxten n et&T-Drmámeni pies in th oration 
life to n lar and ine chines uM SETYCS as a bort Жанаса pen and 
а MD Mim E The cla y-ball h i 
who live by intermittent work for the akinga (fure on page 291 
a Dutch” ithe san remarkable. Muntilations for punish- 
age umed when peor ines men! are comparatively rare, 


S| eS сөй (Atti d. Soc. 
Antr, toot [t ҮШ, 

B3.) Gives fendi ol authors et study al 
3 Arab skulle in t ibe Мааш А ШЕ 
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тиги. 


| (та des Picas si Pani mels la | 


А „тосо. ОЕ these skulls (t4 are 
male} ame are irom Algiers, others 
from. Arabia. All except two (82.5, 
39.4) are dolichocephalic and meso- 
cephalic, The cranial capacity ranges 
ag E As to form 10 
“ellipsoid,” 11 ''ovoid," and 2 
id." "The twn brachycephalic 
ale Sergi considers "foreign and 
Asiae, with Mongolian charactere, 
like (hose so commen in the tion 
ul central Europe (Slava, Teutons, 
Cels)" — The average skull-capacity 
[1365 g) l not large and the skulle are 
пате and not so well-formed ac those 
Mediterranenn race. The ae 

ы ўт the face is dolicho-ellipacidal, 


Virchow | (R.) D aus Bzypt 
AP Mumien, (Verh, d. Berl. G 
uthr,, 1904, VET Brief. ac- 
count (irom letters) of Th. Graf's recent 
stadies o[ ancient lan portrait. 
tablets and other ancient te Ha- 
tions of busts and. [mces. cre is a 
striking likeness between acme of the 
yptian portraits and those on 
coins of the Ptolemies, The paper in 


rae to the author the pagan 


Basuto woman m ees по mûrê Tê 
ligiosity than the man, but after accept- 


Christianity sincerely “she shows 
herself capable of a y o[ con- 
science and an elevation of feeling. 


which make her the worthy rival of 
her white coreligicnists.” — The Basuto 
Christian charches contain two men for 
ene woman, The author seems to 
think that the greater freedom of wo- 
men under Christianity accounts for 
tome ol this 


Zaborowski (M) Пе limfurnce de 
lancienne civilisation (enne dans 
l. et Mém. 


l'Afrique occidentale. (В 

Mey en Anthr: de Paris 194, V* £, 
It, ie 3-985.) Brief note nnd discus 
tion —the paper has a in the 
Rete. de l'École d' Anthropologie (se 
Americam  Anthropelogint, 1901, ІП, 
782.) In the discussion MM. Verneau 
and Delisle seemed favorable to the 
idea of ancient Egyptian influence. in 
West Africa. 


ASIA 


Adler (B.) Der nordasiatische Pfeil, 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis ider Anthro 
hie а е Nordens. 

fat. Arch. (. Ethnaegr., Leiden, rot, 
xiv, suppl., 1-40) In this valuable 
monograph, accom by 8. plates 
(са. 200 fı gares) a a disrribution-map. 
the MN. treats of the arrow among 
the peoples of northeastern Asia; Gen- 
Weiteecker(c.) La dona fra i Basnto eral character, material, weight and 
(Arch, p. E , Firenze, 1901, size, notch, fastening of point, orna- 
XXXI, 459—475 ) Вны account. of "ihe mentaiiun, poison, form of the point, 


анта by 4 text-figures, 2 af which 
represent Cleopatra, 

акаи E Stories an ell notes 
rom t pper Congo. (Folk-Lare, 
Lond, 1901, XH, 450-454.) Stories 
m-¥ and '"aundry mote» " on name- 
giving, rcincarnatian, spirit possession, 


position and наа of woman tion of the point with respect to the 
notch, feathering (coast form, ир 


the Ens dividual, in ‘the 1 
шо, ав zn individual, in өте, Sex form, Biber 4. 


family, in scelety, and in relation to re- 
ligion. Birth, name-giving, puberty 
and mitiailon, ‘clothing and ornament, 
are referred to, the ceremonies of the 
puberty: perio being given with some 
Öll malda are very rare ( olyg- 

amy is common), Cn 79 
the author tells of a : love- romance 
o which be was himmeli a күна 
The account of marriage їз also rather 
detailed. The childless wife is in sad 
case (several cures for this are noted. 
To bear all boys i a sort ol financial 
disgrace, since Аш are & sort ol Íemi- 
nine capita] ((here is a '* cure" for thi» 
also), Besides prostitution, the careers 
th t and ibr exercise of. civil 
power aa chiel even) are open to women. 





The author арт 

о! іп сі \ | 

older than ripe eae pene itis a ĝe- 

velopment irom 4 weapon hun red. from 

the im throw-arrow). e narth- 

e eror p prac ot N. E. Asia 

на! ith В к рот 
- vw 

them trar E. Ама. The 


deg : ix 

єп да ды contact wit де бі Sir 
have more or less E 

weapons, while the arie pa group ш the 





и 


ey 
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The 


Mongolian stock have developed them 
further (Yakut, Ат Мег, and Kirghir 
especially), The migratians of the vari- 
ous peoples of mo Asia and their 
contact t with tribes to the sonth have 
had some influence upon their arrows. 


The Aino, e. His 04 ел ере of | 


Sciences, St Petersbarg. Harat 
мл skulle have an average. ce € 
ndex of 83.6 (range 29.5897), the 
kalmack male skalls 81.2 ( i 1- 
86.8), female 82.0. (i 50.0-80.2). 
From this it appears that ihe ‘Buriat 
ere somewhat more ic than 


the Kalmucks, Among the most inter- 







southern ori inclines t0. àgreé | esting specimens are кка Натат 
with Feschel a theory that they are "a sluumate and ome of 3 
Mongolian branch of the Negritos ы сєк, the peculiarities of which "be 
the Philippines,” useful 1o Lombroso, 

Aristov' (X.) Soars otnincheniys | Gorostchenko (К). Soioty. (Kuss. 
na Panie, ett. (Rusk, Antrop, Antrop. Zhar., Moskva. 1901, If, 


Zhur, Mokra, Egor, it, No, 2: 31-br.) 
Continued from ioti volume., This 
fourth chapter of the author's ethno- 
e study of the natives of Pamir 

кочен to ancient Chinese aml other 
historical documents deala with Chinese 
documents of the period from the filth 
її the eighth century.—the Annals of 
the Yoen-Wei and ‘Tao Dynastics, anil 
he accounts of Buddhist travelers to 
Ludis (F'a-hiien Li particular), 


Хо а, 





61-73.) A brief account of the Saye 

pers Algun, йо s ie one Lan 
Mn poopie of the dep at ee ser 

usually classed with e 

M TAA Meta ol 73 male o» 

ези) and 30 [emale (20-71 years) 

MUR as. The average statere of ae 

men ix 15007 (range eae) a 

of the women 1513 mm. Ange TAF 

1569), The average сора 

tbe men i 83.63 (range тб. 25% д 





Belek (У FUB ria vi über деше eger iy 57 (range 7 ГЕ 
nische Sire ‘er, d, Ben. The author Бесик to th 
Gea. f. Anthr., n cy Largely perm in some respects the 


a reply to: 
rogarcing the cuneifarm inscriptions at 
the source of the Tigres and other mat. 


criticisms of Dr Lehmann | 


туре 


vou Hahn (2/1) Sitten umi белсене 





іп Imeritien. 

ters connected with the Armenian Ex. (905, LXXX, аб) treats ol we 
pedition. dingcostoma, usages in sickurss, death. 

Delitzsch (F.) Discoveries in Mesopo. and. burial, f etc, superstitions, 
tamis + eu Rep. Smithson (mer. Witchcraft. fortune-telling, among ‘the 
1900, Wash., 1901, £33-:49,] This | mers, a Georgian people ol: tbe Can- 
article, illustrztei sin 10 plates, ia camai According to De von Hahn 
franalated From the authar's Es Orisi the Mongolian y has left iis dorp- 
inex (Berlin, 1498). e EI in [meriti qus tha 

| tiis tween кыйан! апі w 
Drfammond IR. J.1 The псеһагтені іп Though the Christianity of the imen 
Ceylon, (Folklore, Lond, Tat, XI, & from rhe иһ centi . the Bue 
457-458. ! account ol On annual perstitions аш! practices of th c common 


ceremony of the Tamil and the “rice. | 


E the Bingham. The athen beliefs. — 
inae Lh ыт the bet M t ges the e placating 
ibat "aliter the rice is hu, ры of the шенеді (* Lord”), or invi 


‘god must be killed,’ and a new 
found like a new bom baby ats 
мен it must be found, or“ the preat 

"will not come, and the sowing of 
Мы will fail,” 





wine eas (E.) 


prone perpetuate a number of ancient 





pint of disease and The 
сен of Tabakels, near Chink, is 
a regu "witch-dhill" "Water-sprites 
and wool-monstera alio оњан! 


Weltere Berichte 


Fridolin (J. ae oon салаты "(ысы I БИ. Же 

Arch. nthr., Brnsch lia, 1901, €x X: 20 inter- 

ipt. x ter MAE п, 308.319) "Thi at Mida, | ан cn EE MS 3s 
Mal n Ad p соп. text-ligures, el tlie travels aml in 

їй 5 and | DEN a A: ы AN Ным Б 

Buriat aed 29 Kalmack skullu from the fall of n and the yar uring өм 

callection of tho Imperial Academy af қ spring of 1; 5 


preg the topics treated are: 


mE op — Cn H m nes. 
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hiie тиіп» ішті сапеспгіп ішястір- 
tons at Baghin, расо Mazgerd 
(іш pure Chaldic stvlej, M MM AL Рет: 

tag, Geger, Harput, the nim of 
Tek etc. In the east wall of the 
church at Baghin is a basaltic block 
with Chaldiz imeriptions um both sides. 


The éurranlike monnds of Mazgerd | 


Bre no The bullding and us of 
the феей, the primitive vessel of thte 
in are illustrated on pages 184-155. 
Jor interest anil {importance із 
the edic castle in the Mural-£ai be- 
tween Achór anû is mouth,— a re 
markable monument of military amd 
architectural technique.” The ancient 
Assyrians must haye nsed the beish, as 
the fishermen do today, A [ew notes 
on the Armeniam and aie ке 
given, and on page 104 1» а 
one of the latter апр the з 
- a burguk, or inflated skin, just s 
gure on the obit Inscriptions, Of the 
есір piure of the lions on the rocks near 
uk the ue says the attitude and 


im recall’ those af Mycene, The 
double Хонира aud Берен Ше 
of ‘the young the 


pent 

region in question ts „ыйкы A 
Lehmann (Ù. F.) Uber die chalilisehe 
[nschrift auf dem Bingél-dagh. (Verh. 
d. "RO 188. f. Жа و‎ poe Arf 
account the |-dagh 
cumeiform in tion, which, tha. Ati- 
har tells, is. no * "myth " má ume ua 
thought way the case. А triel Hist. of 

new Chaldic inscriptions is added. 
Mainov (|l. 1.) Dva tipa "Tangusov. 
(Rusk. Antz, Zhur., Moskva, 190t, Il, 
Мо, з, t-16.) In this article, with 4 
(ех! FRAME: the anthor treais of the two 
different physical types, the northern 
and ihr M erm Di among 
Mis per northeastern Siberia. The 
n type la described mi жиаП- 
онн: mesocephalic, with retreating 
forebead and chin, broad and short 
nose, nnd yellówish-white skin; the 
southern js medium-statured, wib«loli- 
halie, wih. prominent, tow 
(rraigh ar concave) ed t heek-bones, 
The usual 









— 


civili are re ріне 

tall of tables, etc, The dp mim- 
bered about rou, The range ol stature 
of the men was t455-1775, the wunen 
(10 in тшше] 1467-16 1 пий. 


Masioyskü [5.) багна, (Ibil, 17- 
52). A general discusion of the Gal 





chai 4 pon Aryan e af 
Aere The кн do dis 
tt among then five type: Aral, 
Teniski, Slawon Б rais. aod Est- 
ern Іғапіап, in ‘the table of measure- 
monte are given the @ of 35 
Tadjike of the plain, із òl the East- 
Iraniin Teu уре, 46 of the Aral 
(пынан! ганй їп%, E um and 
13 of the Jewish type. ewish 
type of the plains mems to ра the 
highest average stature (тува зит, Гог 
4t Р анана), the Arab шы of the 
plains the lowest (1037 lor 17 jodi- 

viduaig— the 15 Аа ineanured 
averaged 1638. and the author classes 
ibein with the Jewish type. The 
mountain rab type is taller (1664 for 


Th individuals) than that of. ilie plains. - 


e most brachycephalic ii the. mouse 

taity East-lranian type (69.1 for 42 із. 
dividuals), the least the Arab yw o 
the plains (82.1). The author of 
opinion thal amomg the Galchas we 
have "Bolted" rhe diverse elements 
which have combined to form the Tad- 
jks of the iranian Turkestan region- 
On page 232 brici comparative vocabur- 


lary ja given. 


M ган (Alexandra) Les mantras aux 


(Hull, et Mem, Sc. d'Anihr. 
de Тий, 1901, V* $,, T, 404-411.) 
Brel account af the тағат or far- 


mule recited, chanted, or sung in a set 
hysi- 


fashion th order i ДОУ certain p 


cal o¢ payehical eff ‘They may һе 


used to make oF а rain, cause the 


wind to blow, cure or cause disease, 
make ks 


foc | cause springs to 
harst forth, Шери animals, ald òr præ- 
vent conception, obtain the favor. ol 
deities, in fact for almast anything, for 
their number ix legion, "They are used 
te prodage all sorts af рау cal effects 
as well,—to aid рдан Often the 
annud alune ia efi as, all knowledge 
od the sense of the formula having long 


apo d 


appeared, 
Schmidt (H,) Nenoninimg der. Schlie- 


mann-Sanmmlung. AN Verh: d, Berl. Ges, 
i. Anthr., viai 2 13 331-336) А 


it the RATS "әде 
tion now in n Museum (Ur Volker- 


kane, Berlin, 


is Reise su den чеПеп i Amu- 
LEX, nry) Résumé, from the 
account in Irseiedteii o {Мом}, 
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уз, Seidlitz— Continued 
en REN joutney in 1898 to 


the source of the dmn Deaths in central 
Agia, The Tchsyatal, Tadjiks, etc., 
are briefly referred to. Ön great festi- 


wala the Тана present each other 
` colored! red.—theee the children 
roll, etc, The inhabitants of the banks 


of the Jachan call themselves“ Araba" 


Silinitch J.) K' kraniologi Sotote, 
(Russk. Antrop,. Zhor., Moskva. 1961, 
It, Хо, 2, 23-79) Hiriel résume, with 

- ‘tables, of the crani af the So. 


алде (гот. Б eel $10 eeplialic 


іс аты! 10% 
иһ rich halle The sammi бе 
ers that | хоум approach Il 
Finnis nh Кеб | 


боппшет (®,) гон йай eu} Karactal 


Ed alcune misure e Kabardini 
ғ Араши, AK l'An , Fire 
eure, (901, XXXI, . ‘eet n this 


article, with r4 text-hy ures, Dr Some 
pes gives the results of his visit in riggs 
mong (he Kumteal, Alhasi Kabar- 
dinem and Abasckh of the Cancmsua. 
Anthropometric details of 2% Karatasi 
mes, 33 Swanellans [men 26), $3 Abuzd 
men, 6 Kabardine men, and опе a 
sékh are included [n thís valuable 
The hands were given epecial attent (a. 
The Karatcal (aote 30,0060 Ín number) 
inhabit the western slope oi Elbrux 
They are Mohammedans, and their vil- 
lages "reminded me specially of the 
T6 of the Taturs of the Barshá ate 
in Siberia," Many traces of Meng line 
Шон are indeed ‘dlacernible. hers 
en the Ben others. still (he 
е гуре, eit language belongs 
with that of the Norii I thie ‘Ader. 
baidjanL Notes on domeatic life, dress, 
industries, ete, fallaw: ‘The аустаре 
Slature of the Karnteni И 8675 mm., 
of the Swanetigns jmen TOGS, women 
1340), of the Abai 1696, of ihe Ка. 
rdinest,720, The cephalbe index of 
the 23 Abani was S3,< (range 76.7 
87.4), of ilie Kabardines &* 1. uf a 
T2164] 34.44 (rature 30.59«90,0); 
Willams iF, W.) ' Chinese Folklore and 
some western analogies (Ann. Rep. 
аһа, Газ, i900, жүйес t 
575-000.) Alter com parie he Ch. 
nese 450 lapanese accounts uin el cus 
the author cites anale фе, between the 


folklore of Ching and that af the Occi. 
dent mich as the eet of Koai iep, 
"rah Машел" i, leather reas 


mots, the wife tested, the giri and the 





ДАР, the fairy islands of the East 
= nts Wink Ша” etc. ). eme Suo 


ааа 


шой toot (ШМ domonology, Comets 
seul -wanderimes, eic. 


Wu Ting Fang. Миша] fulness 


between China and the United States 

blst, &05-574.) General discussion. 

inte [rom the Wert Americam 
Revive for July, reo, 


ki (M.) Moulin & pritre du 


Zaborows 
Thihet. Corsn de l'Afghauistan, (Bull; 


et Mem, AN Paris, a 
V* $., Tí, 34$ sccount of a 
Ti m 345-7345. | 


ап -wheel and sn 
Korin гю Ай Бан hanistan presented to 


the Society hy Mrs "Warwick: 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Burton (A. E.) бе anaes sears 


to SiS Miseni iet ui MET 
goi. te, 33-96.) n m some ез 
on the Malays of the region, thoir 
hnuses, etc. 


prre eee de отша (МУ 
(лаудан obj Se Locman) MAE 


iuli. et Mém, Soe ee 
de Pii TUB SW Rc П, 393-394.) Ине 
note of the Papyans of en 

with subiequ бастарда: The author 
expressed the opinion that “ the PFP 

tél ee bs rb of a mixture of Amer- 
iem Indiaux arid. negroes'* (1). 





nines 


Daaneil(C.) Der Ucbergang vom Fleck. 


ien zum Wehen nebst szi weiteren 
Beitrag sur Kenntnis der Weberei іп 
Г кэй, [Int. d ENT 

Wien, IDOT, XIV, 227 Tres 
with t plate, of. the аъ e from 
Platting to weaving with peciat reler- 
ence ta the art of weaving In Melon 





Plaiting requires po spec "t 

hut. tbe fra necessity of ‘Weaving te the 

formation of a warp by means ol a 

. The primitive tenter- 

frame it not unlike « how, 

this the warp is wound. ‘This 

five apparatus comes from the. e 

ре at Charles EM Mm Қа 
Часкен " рап luin 

Danneil calls attention to the fact thas 

“all pointe in Мишин, from which 

weaving ia known as yet, belong t0 the 

frontier regions of slanesia towards 

the 2 Құлмат coiere] peoples of the Pu 


сім, 


Giuffrida-Ru 
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i uggeri (¥.) 
Batacco dl Sumatra. (Atti d, Soc. Kom. 
di Antr., igor [goa], ҮШ, 45-61.) 
Descr pion dctaile of measurement, 
etc., ol the skeleton of o Battak from 
Somat, that of a pone man, in pod 
condition, now in the Колан the 
Univenity of Rome. The stature 
(calcutated) is r50 mm., cranial ca- 
pacity i363, index S2. The skull of 
tattaks are rare in Europe, —this tnakes 
only the tenth (of these 4 are in the 
Strassburg Meum), — In these 10 the 
cephalic Index varies from 67,2 80.7, 
hut 6 lie between 76 ani Bo. 

Haddon (A. C.) A sketch of the ethnog- 
raphy of Sarawak, {Arch p. VAn- 
irop., Firenze, tyor, хххі, 341-355.) 
Besides Chinese amd Europeans (with 
their follower) the natives of Sarawak 
consist of the following groups: Parse 
(and other noreadic hunter tribes] in 
the interior; Awamanien (umeroos 
agricultural communities) found over a 
large portion of the district | Arurat- 
Kuzan (powerlul and well-organized 
ancestors are said to 


Bave mign 
have migrated from Dutch Borneo sev- 


em) centuries ago), occupying the best. 


tracts of land between the | y 
low. euuniry and the mountains at the 
river-sources ; /éaws, or '* Sea Dayak " 
(ow the lower reaches of the nten; — 
they are rapidly extending themselves) ; 
Maley (ihe true Grang Malaym in 
scattered places along the coast and а 
short distance ap a few of the rivers,— 
ihe Malay traders, however, have penc- 
triied Ізгіме) Тһе Funan " are one 
of the most primitive and least ad- 
vanced tribes in. Borneo, but they are 
gentle savages.” — Pulo Aaltman- 
jos, the island of the Kalimantan," 
The Kenyah- Kayd are aperi Бон. 
в Kenyah-Kayan are expert 
men ; Шунан косады make excel- 
jem eword blades and spear-heads. Та 
араас, decorative art, etc., the Iban 
Hier сане from не other 
groups, and, according to Hose, mre 
related to the original Malays. The 
Malays of Sarawak have mixed в good 
deal with the coast peoples, On pages 
ments of 274 natives of ی‎ 
cn page: 340-351 tbe particulars oi 9 
crania of each of iih the history is 
known, A table of statures ië alo 


теп оп st. The шиһгоро- 
Бөрі (ам I dats шағы on Hé 
whole very well. The Moloh and 


Seheletro di | 


Sebop of the Kalaninnian group are 
dolichocephalic, the Melanin brachy- 
cephalic, The general tendency of the 
Kaimmnantan i te be deibich Halic, of 
the Iban to be hrachycephalie, both 
with a long range. w Kayın an 
Funan: are ‘distinctly mesaticephalic 
aul low brachrcephalic,” while the 
mixed group of the Kenyah "extends 
nearly along the whole scale." The 
Punan are of kw stature [average 1555 
mmj, rather taller ihan the Kenyah 
{54!) and rather shorter than the 
Sayan (1559), The average stature of 
the Iban is 1590 mm, — The ethnologi- - 
cal history of Sarawak begin with th 
кесімі; Кері savages of whom the 
Pomma, Ukits, etc, are the modern 
representatives, About the same time, 
or somewhat later, came the Kaliman- 
tàn, who mixed with the Piman, and 
ің with the immigrant Kenyah- 
Kays i Another invasion of brachy- 
м hats, from the west, came im t 
Iban, wha were followed by the brachy- 
cephalic Malays. The other inva- 
sions of Borneo have nor added new 
races, So far sa Sarawak H concerned 
"ihe Hindu influence was almost en- 


evillence is forthcoming. Forthe East 
[ndian Archipelago in general Profes- 
sor Hardon recognizes, apart from the 
Negritos, Melanesians, and later immi- 
grants from the Asiatic mainland, the 
existence of “two races or distinct 
varieties of man,"— tho Indonesians 
(dulichocephalic) and  proto-Malays 
(brachycephalic). Fora thousand years 
these in varying mixtures lave been the 
real peoples of the landa. 


| Laville (A.) een canaqur. (Bull. et 


Mem. = Алғ, до Рана, тог, 
ме а, 11, 402,) Brief account of an 
carthen vessel from the Caket tribe of 
New Caledonia, The “teats” of the 
verse] recall those of certain neolithic 


tery, Та French comegee is applied 
Eee natives al New Сайда, 


Lissauer (A.) Ueber die Anth | 
ie Anachoreten- 


der und der Duke of 

ork. Insein. (Verb. d Berl Ges. [. 

Anthr.. 2 351-389) In E 
fes B а! E 

Bien МІ эрй e de- 

scribes in detail 9 skulls (tr §, female 

4) of танба the Hermit islands, 
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skull (index Bs) from Mioko in the 
Duke ої York group. (M ihe Her. 
mit lands sküll# û ore mesocephalic, 
1 Ere qp ami i delich» 
cephalic. 457-371 are occupied 
with а Ea anthropological discus 
sion of the subject, and pages 371—375 
by an excursus om Sergia taxonomic 


metho! of cranial investigation. — Be- 


sides the g skulls here treated of in 
ietzl] there are Û other in. the 
Lusthan collection bm the Muséum [fir 
Vilkerkunde, Berlin, Physically the 
Hermit ialanders differ jn certain re- 
speek from the Papoans, while their 
language, accordivg to Kubary, ia akin 
to that of the native of AM and the 


Lun The Pap cusiomse of 


; {һе septum б the пове and slit- 
E e eur (in. women) occur among 
them, Out of the 15 skulla 14 art 
bored just above the orbit, probably for 
pt ol suspension, in accordance 
with the skellcult &» widespread 
Melanesim; {othe Hermit ilanda ү 
body lê burnt, bet the skull, with 
flowers in the eye-sockets, i£ hung up 
on o tree. Altogether these islaniers 
are Polynesian rather than Melanesian, 

& cliiei error, Dr. Lissauer thinks; 
is that he has takes individual varis- 
Hii for race-characters, — Deformation 
of the skull is Dd neither by 
Schelleng nor Krause a4 practiced on 
the Duke of York ilani, wo the case 
here discusers] eer new, This skull 
pu tn traces of having been painted 


паана (R. H.) Organisation sociale 


tribus aborigines de l'Australie. 
(Hull. et cu До, d'Anthr. de l'aris, 
mor, үе 5., 115-419.) Brief aoc. 
count of ue be organization of the 
Үш птш tribe of ihe Northern Ter- 
ritory of Australia. According to the 
author, telationship, amd 
the line el descent. the Austra- 
lian tribes depends principally an the 
ішһег," 


к (Е, ы denies ola ala 


del canti 
.. ТӨН, 
{о (дез. р. Ant ا‎ 1 
eskere Sat” tae eal озн 
фаш, uulhor pive a 
Dr him orally à 49 quatrains) obtained 





version are given, also 


specimons of. fhe tuni (opposite prec | 


lyin Malaysia. The Malay | 


Lissaner— Continued. 353), Thee teres belong to the sim- 


le poetry of the people, and remind. 
She ot the pericemances of. the Hallan 
Im Prorvintteri, particulari а 


althe Tussu Some of йош, 
in old Malay, are known all over | 
archi Тие. бги 

Ша таре ii lo be баш ША ага. 


de Histo af Seawater (London, 
ies д Is cepted uced by the author 
The authenticity of a cital 


у Ragusa-Moleti in hii Parle sled 


selvagg (Palerma, abet) is shows 
oe who came acres U 
^ alay ori S OON he words нё, а 
half-hres Dutchman (Dutch fath "i 
Malay mother)" Adin, rina 
foreign Asintics * (partien ness 
bons] in Malaysia," ratéic. M узап 
descendants of Bengilese," «re worth 
noting here. 


s/A.0.) belg ir erede 
Nution in mans, —Anthrepola 
data from d ГЕ ы, with 

Anon, 1001, 1,30-49,) Troa 
8 tables "e 11 curves, àf мега al 
man Aand waman in relation to 
cortelation between curation ul tife не 
number of offspring, stature of man. be- 
tween the ages òl 15 and B5, altenition 
ol stature with old age. In New South 
"Wales there is more rapil deve 
ment of women, dic, porn 
warner climate. The statist 
indicate that *' far the Anglo-Saxon race 
the fer бі: kirî ер á RU 
егінін the younger n - 
"ір 341 КАКЧА longevity i» nit 
in: all саве conid ucive te ا ا‎ 
har I The interesttig fact it 
L out here that "a new come 
ty Hike New South Wales, with 
plenty of food and occupation for all, is 
Eaglen in this an eld LA like 
an t m 
| Ameria.” As to Ал to 




















р 


тесен with ol oN cel oats 
reach his maxim ut stature nt 28, woman 
at 35, anil the age of maximum hepa 
ches, if it does not colncide wit 
age af ткаш suture. 


Pulle (A. W.) Een Atjehsch 


(Int. Arch. f. Na к e rc 
XIV, 238-230 B зегі atti 
i plateis О) of an АМАН 

id are inscriptions ін А 


Нега. partly 1a re c and sity in 
Javanese. 
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Riedel (1, G, F,) Ueber die sogenann- 
ten on ole n-Flecke der Kinder. | 
(Verk. a. Berl, Gee f. Anthr., 1901. 


39%.) Brief note recalling the fact that 
tho milhor had econ the " Mongolian 
pota" in Celebes children els- 
zi in Indonesia; also in a Papuan 
ЕН 

Scharlau(B.) Beschreibung ven 3 minu- 
lichen und 3 weillichen Australierbec- 
ken. (Anat ч Алы, fena, 1908, Xx, 


380-385.) Hriof description, with de- 
tails of mramrenenta of 5 pelves ol 
‘now in the тағ» асн 


Let stig, н Бай been partl puro 
À and stud ied iy Prochavrink n 1887. 
ii іа doubtful if all the pelvos represent 
d natives, since they come from 
art of the N, i E. coast, where inter- 
si ture with wires Is known to hare 
taken place, Ol the pelves in question 
Загс дора 3 mesatipellic, and 2 
lic. These B pelves (the au- 
thor tends: making = study of a series 
ol 53 others] are hardly ta be taken as 
& norm for the Australiana, 


Schulze (F) Der Mensch Tû den Troe 
реп. (Verh. d. Berl, Ge І. Anthr., 
aig 444-400.) General rere 
the subject based upon 43 your 

dence in the Emt Indies and many 
journeys th through a ani ihrough the 
fal he article was 


са! forth hy an аны: Dr J. ]- 
Myleus in уо. XX o Mem Fri smm 
er, with | of the statements in 
which Capt, v hnds мар t 
entire ا ی‎ Capt, £ 
takes a much more fsroruble view of 
the residence and labor ofl Europeans 
In the tr physicalty, meii ded 
morally, The order of capaci 
acclimatization in the 


Ripe 
ii: Germana, Portug Souk р 





гетеһ, Па Шана, | Dutch, er last of all, 

English, — they | in being “не 
English ' " for one thing. 
n in general arn 


{ап of Europeana in ше тете pics-he 
considers vety possible. More labar, 





he think tlormed by Europeans 
in the T 1 is generally bel 
The ыг те сонда for health in the 


Indies are and anificent food, 
fest alter ы. sni a minimum of 
it must be admitted, however, 
that the muthor's views are rather rosy, 


The firewalk ceremony in Tahiti 


Pee Lond., tgot, СЕП, ИГҮ 
rint (with plate from photograph 


Baelz (H.) 


af Prolessar Langleg'& account ol Papa 
“Па im .Vafmrr [for Ane 22, 1501, 
Andrew Lang's comments in the Morea 
er P for 5ept. zr, and a resume of 
Mr F. Davey» observations in the 
fide eril for June, root. The 
рио р is duced from the last 

anil represents | exhibition given by 
Рара-Па at Honolila, January 19, 
foot. 


DE (N. Еш Bemch іп den 


Mgerdürfern. auf Farmosa. (Mitth, 


a anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 190r, ХХХІ, 
23-37!) account, with 24 test- 
figures of which 14 uce native 


drawings, of & visit in December, 1890, 
among the tattooed head- hunters, 
— the Taiyal zs they call essei ger 
the: Seitan, or ‘tow barbarians of 
. Chinese),—of the northern half of 
the central — ыан ы уны: 
Mus vil olf Higs, i» inhabitants, 
da. КА Fio tnitooing, cloth. 
n те food, drawings, etc., are 
described — Pages 14-37 contain a Ger- 
man-Taiyal and a. Taiyal-Germzn 
AME of some 225 words, Thè- 
ol Páran was also visited. — The 
нысы shown by the Taiyal to 
the Japanese, the author thinks, may be 
due to the fact that the laller conquered 
the Chinese, the formers наев 
‘Twice à (at least), at the sprii 
marriage-festival and the antumual 


harvest-festival, these & still go cat 
on Ihe hunt for human кешін, о those 
ol Chinese generally, The tattoo! 
ol the women i more h T dr open 
чш = mi of the men. B women ue 
le weaving A us. The 
mine which the natives made for 


te simple and like 
de aut ie Ae ae вї pi 
ЕЕ е А of men aod animal —and 
they are, unintentionally, often comical. 


AMERICA 


Zur frage von der Hassen- 
A aN ішізсһен кое und 
Indianern. (Verh. d. B ут [^ 


lum hia, 
Indian ch dron (i us р 

old and a half: eleven тамы) the 
“i hlue spots," but not socirariy marked 
деін М lian children, The author 
s that ince The ^^ Alpine race 
tic) o£. Enrope hus leen ampected 
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Barlz— Confinard, | ; 
al Mongolian affinities the examination: 
of fati and iníants for “bine spots” 
might be undertaken. 


Buble (H.) Dee Deutechtum їп Gumte 
mals, (Globus, Emechwg., 1001, 
Lxxx, 281-234.) Brief account of the 
German element in Gu i 


Dyke B.] TOME у versus thrift in 
Кышы belt, (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 
тооз, LK, 300-164.) Discussion of the 
results of an inquiry among t200 me- 
gro children ae to thei desires for 
wenlth and their reasons for them. The 
author eouciudes that "the negro'a real 
menace to the South consists in the pan- 
у of his earthly шапа" To the 

children ' wealth means only the 
а! faction of the simplest and most 
legitiinate wants." 


Field work of the ethnological division 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History in 1901. (Science, N, F.. 
gon, M, &£, XY, 95-05.) Brief notes of 
the work of Swanton (Queen Charlotte 
Ia.), Jechelson ani Bogoras (northeast. 
ern MEN the work of various other in- 

Drs represented im the variam 

ons of the Museum, a list of 
which for the t year in г 
ticulariy in d northwestern Us. 
British Columbia, etc. 


FBrstemann (E.) Der Nordpol bei 
Asteken und Mayos. (Verh, Beri. 
Сез. [ Anthmp.,, 1901. 74-277 jJ. Dis 
comes, with 5 lext-hgures, qhe hiero- 

glyphic aigma for ^* north " among the 
and the Mayas. particularly the 
"ed emote anid the Maya 
chan, t oya. God C. ete. Th 
E eee lor тал ıa атре 
КЫА a mom bead, representing th 
‘iii aan ihe 
P iU Amerikaniche Museen, 
igor, КМ 1 
Mi) ее notes ied on Dr X UR 
cyer'a recent і оп the s 
ol eastern United States. 81 

Guevara (T.) Historia dle la civilizacion 

de Araucania. (An. de la Univ., San- 


Наро de Chile, 1901, 377-927.) Treats 
of the social audition ad. o. жаи at 
the end of the ci th century, with 


eer distribution of the 
principal tribe n h and 
chroniclers i te | vem 
who are quiis nuterons, are incledes. 


RCM 


Also an account of the missionary la 
bors of the Jesuits, Pranciscatis.. etc. 
The Indians seemed to have 
that baptism caused the death of thelr 
children, and many other beliels and 
obsiacies made the missions ineffective 
during сн lee and even wll the 
p though, from the account 
At Castro missions in 
Я ine Indian opposition is wezken- 
ing. At. Cholchol and Maquehua Pro- 
testant misions have been at work 
since 1807 with mme suoesse 





in favor م‎ a 1 h 
A TI^ ancien I 


anid ite close EM те узори 
of Egypt and Asta, AE 
things, he believes that “the 

lors of the ancestors ol. the : 

were an Asiatic мара eg ee from n, Coren 
that "the san-dat 

diane iè a relic of the wan Lasers cf 
Chichen-Iiza and. Peru," etc. 


Hartman (C. V.) Etnografska un 


ehhningar Әітет айекегиа | атн) 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1907, XX 377- 
524.) This account of | 

among the Asters pila, 
etc.) of the Republic of Salvador io 
Central America, is illustrated with: 30 
RA People меваи 
implements, industries, playthings í 
children, religious ceremonies, dantet, 
aml masks are treated of, Тһе Акесі 


поо ооо, Ті кеш f т ов 
! rrxemble sme reported rom 
by ven den Steinen. А from = 


Anton (Реги), Ва which is 
considered in some detall. (рр. 307- 
311), а-а смі | ary of these 

pi Four 





selves to She obi тебіне; — 


Lasch (R) Die Verstimmlang der 


Zühne in Amerika und Ваар 
rur Zahndeformi im. іг! 
(Miith. d. sathrop, Ges. ja Wh 
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xxxi, 13-21.) Discusses, with numer- 
ous biblio raphical relerences, the Елге 
tice of dek ng the teeth gre ae 
ont, filing, coloring} among the 
cau uborngines, in relation to ты 
eral subject, Dr Laseh conciudes that 
knocking out teeth, filing teeth, and 
coloring teeth are all af bottom cos- 
metic practices, intended to attract ‘the 
other sex, Vanity, not superstition, a 
so many have supposed, I» the primitive 
atimulus here, ss with other bodily 
mutilations, etc. “ol coarse connection 
of teethdeformation with rites and 
ceremonies is not excluded, but these 
Ма puberty-practice, ©. g.) come later. 
t is easy to see how coloring the teeth 
may be comnetic in origin, bot some of 
the other custome are not eo readily 
explained. 


Mazcclintock (3. 5.) The Kentuck 
"ur and their feuda. ast Г 
ol. Chicago, Toor, Ұй, 1 171- 
(87,) Hlustrateid general account, En- 
RM , houses, reli " , cloth- 
. Uma language ай ‘А 
ocerian wmnack"), feu ace ac, arc 
briefly discussed. 


MacCurdy (G. G.) The American As- 
sociation for | Advancement of 
Science. Section Н. Anthropology. 
(Science, N, V 1902, 8. &, X¥, 121- 
ran.) Боден И of papers read at 
the Chicago Meeting, Dec. 51, tgat, lo 
Jan. 4, 1901. 


— The teaching of ani 


hropology in 
the United Базе (Ibid,, 241-216.) | 
From in tions madè by the aithor 


^ appears that "ш Без universities 
and colleges off anihropal 

is foond to be an “т Шық ыу 
тк РЫШ ЫГАН in 5, of. psychology 
in 3, of in 5, 
o[ medicine in 1; gets {п 5 instances 
it stands practical ily alone, and in 3 it 
is unclassed, " The reports of the vari- 
ous instructors are given. Dr Mas- 


iud 


pared with the papers of i 





Association (Section H) | 1893-1895, 
French Association 1893-1896, ' 
игере н E 1897-1900. 
the great —— 
t ng 
Коса р n s noted, also 
the domination of acchaclagical topics, 
with ethnological next. Out of atotal of 
papers rea! during the period 1887- 
1gor only 5.4% were devoted solely to 
foreign lands. 


Mason (0. T.) Environment tn relation 


to sex in human culture. (Pop. Sci. 
Mo. N. Y,, 1902, LX, 336—345. After 
a briel discussion of the animal, v 

and minera) kingdoms and the forces 
of nature In relation to social and tech- 
nica] activities af the sexes, Professor 
Mason takes up im succession the 

ows culture-areas of the New World: 
The birch-bark area (better for men 
роте iu p А ne vem cul- 


tivation of maire its 
resulta), Mississippi M t area (ишо 
and prairie cultares!, 


(a bi-sexual province), south Atlantic 
ares (two sexcs equally non-progresive, 
bat. well-fed), денің Pacific E 
"my; се) Oregon-Lalifornia 

es (woma un the basket-maker), the 
Pueblo шеа (етай life higher than 

virile and art largely fem- 
"an Mexican area (art-fotms, elê, 
virile), Colombian area (women و‎ 
potters, weavers), Peruvian area (the 
zenith of virile Amerindian art}. 


Рее |5. 0.) Ethnic styles In architec- 


ture. (Amer. Antiq, Chicage, 1402, 
XXIV, 19-34. 61-76.) Mustrated gen- 
eral discossion of i Шетен M of 


P T.) Parallelen zwischen den 


altem Mexikanern und den heutigen 
Huicholindianern. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
сүзі, I 414-3:5.) Brief critical 

al Seler's article in the Mit- 
Ares ier дм! chen Gesell 
wha ft in ти, 


ит, Pinturüs jeroglihicas, Celec- 


vero. V arb. iL Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901. 206.) According to Dm 
Seler the two hieroglyph: itings 
recently published by Chawero,—the 
Masa dr Тїзхсайая and the Coster 
тч fco, —are fabrications bya clever 
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Scler— Cen fined, 
aimed of aee of his was. on the Dur | 

de Loubat, aad whose hand is also to | 
be seen İn the rire ur Chiapas, pub- | 
Sram d the Mexican Junta Colom. | 
hese fubrications are nada ир 

еи figures in Kingsborough ond in 
various Mexican ami Maya. was, the | 
mixinre often exhibiting erae ipno- 
rance of Central American paleography, 


Slocum (C EJ) A pia for greater 
simplicity, and greater accuracy, in the 
writings of the future : ing the 
American aborigines. (Amer. Antig., 
Chicago, 1902, ХАТУ, 40-48,) The au- 
iorum argues in favor ol the designation 
H aborigines" M both appropriate and 
expressive, Indian," + American 
Касе," " Red Race.” and '* Amerind " 
he objects to, The last expression he 
thinks '* the most inexceusable oí all, ard 
likely to be confined to a few 5 
of ihe present generation,” When be 
Bigmatizes ** Amerinod ” аз а ‘* bastard" 
term, De Slocum vaght to have remem. 
bered jas the once denounced `" has- 

term man lound an 
abiding pi tongues in the 
Old Wi аы New. pte 
tions ef this sort will help on, rather 
than hinder, the use of Amerind. 


von den Steinem (K.) Eine anthro. 


phe Todren-Urne. von Магас. 
Ive. d. Berl, Ges f. Anthe., 1901, 
5337-5459.) Describes, with ie. à 
funeral urn from the caves of Maracd 
in the Amazonian region of Brazil, now 
in the Museum lür Volkerkunde in 
ro A iu in ibe Ethnographic 
Ein of Christiania, and both re- 
semble urns by Hartt, which 
were found ҒЫ by Penna in 1873. 
The covers of the urns make the 
faces, ‘The Berlin urn is skeletal iu 
some poiitta, as wel] as anthroponmorphiz, 


Dr von den Steinen notes how seldom: | 


m America the cover of x roti hina 
been given indepembent form 


— Uebe: die клет hr бегаа | 


eickhmiann. 
Brie account. of a 
of ethnological 
oF (weapons, ‘implements, orna- 
ments, eic.) Veit behind ін 1% by » 
prove of Guayagel Indians of 
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tor ami 


luna. This call 
tion l1 now ni нж 
Volkerkunie. 


Beriim Museum [ar 


ery ing im 
use ihe mde. Very intermting in the 
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ing nee Қабан! for “te as и 
ап np Leia. y 
which ibt pott The 
paper ineludes two. e n 
obtained from a boy who waa aban- 
білі by his people ou their sudden 
| . The presence of а consider- 
a e number ч words coinciding with 
correspo nding мағана terms eee (0 
indicate thet the Gu үші ma miter all 
belong tò the Guarani i stock. 


c von 
ава Mumien und os 
кімді: m 304-409.) 

disesse seems 10 
Me: The mthar angues that Peruvian 
skull-deformation has pis ele 
intentional. cit real ост, 
esticn] and historical ба 
prooi al ihis view, 
differences in the matter of лей МА 
seem to have "rong, te Gol ihe Caba- 
nus preferred a long, 1 do 
broad, head hos the Ca Y: 
the head û к was deforme 
make the cap fit well. In the diens. 
slon, Professor Rudolf Virchew reiter- 
ated his opinion that the defo 
of Peruvian skulle waa intentional. 
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figures from phote naked 
bodies, af the two mie individ- 
uals Hartala and Maximo, known 23 
Aztecs," Dr Virchow notes the re- 
semblance of thelr features to those on 
ancient Central America potes ani 
clay-images. The woman is mach 
better developed physically than the 
pes and his legs and arms are much 
longer, Both are in good health, Their 
intellectual development can hardly be 
said to have made M 
last 3€ years. Their lenlinps ar are gi 
only feeble expression : deep emotions 
are foreign to them ; their laughter has 
a mechanical character. 


= Ueber d 

cines лае (Tbid., 265. 

on the dried "nii ан iret pate 
from. the sources of. the Amazon, an 
exhibition before Ше . Alm 
reference to another head of a Guambia 
Indian belonging to Dr Virchow. 
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Geographic Terms of Kootenay Origin.—Hardly any of the 
Indian tribes of northwestern America have passed away, or will pass 
away, without leaving in the geographic nomenclature of their habitat 
some evidence of their former existence, Mr Marcus Baker's paper, 
"Survey of the Northwestern Boundary of the United States, 1857- 
1861," which. appears as Bulletin No. 174 of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey (Washington, 1900), contains, among other things, a list of places, 
camp-sites, stations, etc., along the forty-ninth parallel in Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, from the records in the survey reports,—the 
linguistic material seems to have been passed upon by the late George 
Gibbs, Of the names in question the following, in the opinion of the 
present writer, have been taken from the Kootenay language of north- 
егп Idaho and southeastern British Columbia: 

1, Acklew. Name of a cache and creek near Kootenay river, This 
is evidently for agi, ‘snow.’ 

2. A-Adm-i-na, east fork of Kishenehn creck. A foot-note says, 
" Aam-i-na, watershed." But the Lower Kootenay word dgAéd' mind sig- 
nifies. creek,’ or ‘small stream.’ A stream in the southern part of the 
Kootenay district (B. C.) appears on the maps as Akamina, i. e, creek," 

3i ЯА-Шп-ітдай!, Flathead river. Perhaps intended for афЁйиї- 
géár, the name of the Carex scoparia, one of the Cyperacee found in 
this region. 

+ A-kin-kwo-ndh-Ad, branch of Flathead river, heading with To- 
bacco river, This would seem to be dydink'on'ake, in which the first 
component may be dgAisl'?, ‘forked stick an which pots are suspended 
over à camp-fire.' 

$. kis-Ra-Hail, crossing of stream south of Joseph's prairie. This 
is evidently à. corruption of the Indian name ûf ° Joseph's prairie," an 
open piece of country at Cranbrook, B.C, which was called after a 
former chief of the Kootenays known as Joseph. The proper form of 
the Kootenay word is Тора Аға, ог A ggg Lè, signifying, liter- 
ally, ' twin prairies, or 'two prairies together,” the chief components 
being Ais (git), “two together,’ and LZ 8, a radicil-suffix ' prairie, ex- 
tent of land,—seen in a ghind' kre 4 * prairie, meadow, plain.’ A word 
of similar formation is dgAisk nak ("twin Jakes”), the Kootenay name 
of the two lakes at the headwaters of Columbia river. 


348 
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б. Ab-bdpa-kich, (alls of Kootenay river, Flathead county, Mon- 
tana. The proper form is d'ggad'/e£2, ‘ waterfall, cataract” The word 
seems to signify, also, ‘water gushing forth from a spring,’ It is like- 
wise used in the form a q4agd pref. 

7. Zo nd- he, creek tributary to Tobacco river. This seems to be 
the Upper Kootenay d'g&inéQé nk, ' creek, small stream,’ the equivalent 
of the Lower Kootenay aqa mina. But the Indians call Tobacco river 
1 одоно 00, 

8, Ad-swak, creck from south (Fisher creek?) at bend of the 
Kootenay. 

9. А-а-а, creek above Kishenehn, tributary to Flathead river. 
Probably dytta 4d, “ fish-spear.’ 

10, A-Awote-kdfl-nam, Chief mountain (or Waterton) lake, upper 
part across boundary, 'The Kootenay form would be dk ta! Lid. 

tt. tr-ka-kiune (also Acaclunah), a creek in the Mooyie region. 

12, Chwk-ddse, the Mooyie lakes in British Columbia. Perhaps a 
by-form of fexE sad, *amall' The Upper Kootenays generally call 
these lakes by the common English name Mooyie, or Mooyat. This 
word is derived from the French-Canadian wowil/é, ' wet, rainy, this 
being the rainy region of the country. 

(з. Ka-cha-dt/, Indian. village, Acklew cache. This is evidently 
kd Lsáhdr, ' my (£d) grass, 

t4. Kat/dé-wode, creek running to Flathead river through Boun- 
dary pass, Evidently. Aétd idk, or Aitd'midé, * prairie-rose” (the Жоға 
fisecarpa), common in this region. 

15, Aayak-ka, creek from south (Lake creek), tributary to Koot- 
enay below the falls. 

16, A in-nook-Meki-ndn-ma, creek running east from divide of Коск- 
ies to Chief Mountain or Waterton lake. This is a decapitated form of 
dgkingkr2 4 má a, ‘little prairie, litte meadow,’ from a’ ghinakte et, 
' prairie," and nung, ' small, little.” 

17, Kith-ne-m/hna, mountains in long. tr4* r$, The last com- 
ponent ix perhaps maa, ‘small.’ But Kishenehn is given as the name 
of a camp, creek, and mountain in long. 114^ 20. 

18. Xit-lat-dad-nook, creck heading east of Mount Wilson and 
emptying into lower (Chief Mountain or Waterton)*lake. Evidently a 
decapitated form of dg#itdid’ anak,’ a bend in a body of water (lake). 

19, Shits-ooh-ndn-na, small creek tributary to the Kootenay, The 
last component is mma, ‘small. The first is perhaps identical with 
Sditswish, one of the names of the so-called Cour d'Aléne Indians of 
Idaho, 
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20. Fah-hwoo-Edh-keh, the Chelemta cache; also called Steves 
kow, The Kootenay form is Va E bi, by which name the Indians 
at present call Bonner's ferry (or Dick Fry's) in Idaho, .SmweofrAére is 
probably Kootenay also. ! 

2.4. Уалё, station and river in Flathead county, Montana. The 
Kootenay name of the river is Fah. or Và E. 

22.  Vakíma-hahk (also VokimakaA), creek and pass in Montana. 
This is identical with Fo tinata AF, the Kootenay name of Dutch creek, 
one of the tributaries of Columbia river in the north of the Kootenay 
district. ' 

23.  Fakr-boo-nd-he, first creek (Ramy creek) from north below 
the bend of the Kootenay. 

2. Yah-todk-t-na, third creek (Quartz creek) from the northern 
tributary of the Kootenay below the bend 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Cliff Dwellers' National Park. —oOn January 12th Representa- 
tive Lacey introduced the following hill (No. $323) in the national 
House of Representatives, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed - 

“A BILL to set apart certain lands in the Territory of New Mexico as à 
public park, to be known as The Cliff Dwellers’ National Park, 
for the purpose of preserving the prehistoric caves and ruins and 
other works and relics therein. 

"Be it enacted, etc., that there js hereby reserved from settlement, 
entry, sale, or other disposal, and set apart as a public reservation, all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the Territory of New Mexico, and within the boundaries particularly 
described as follows : 

~ Beginning at the northwest corner of the San Ildefonso pueblo- 
grant, in: township twenty north, Tinge seven east, New Mexico prin- 
cipal meridian, New Mexico: thence southerly along the western 
boundary of said grant to the northern boundary of the Ramon Vigil 
grant ; thence westerly along the boundary of said grant to the north- 
west corner thereof ; thence southeasterly along the boundary of said 
grant to the Rio Grande del Norte River : thence in a general south- 
westerly direction down the Rio Grande del Norte River along its 
right bank to its point of intersection with the township line between 
townships seventeen and eighteen north: thence westerly along said 
township line to its intersection with the range line between ranges 
four and five east; thence northerly | 


| : along said range line to the 
southern boundary of the Baca location numbered one ; thence easterly 
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along the boundary of said location to the southeast corner thereof ; 
thence northerly along the eastern boundary of said location to the 
northeast corer thereof: thence in a northeasterly direction to the 
southwest corner of the Juan José Lobato grant; thence northeasterly 
along the southern boundary of said. grant to its intersection with the 
section line between sections eighteen and nineteen, in township twenty- 
one north, range seven east; thence easterly along said section line to 
its intersection with the western boundary of the San Juan pueblo 
grant : thence southerly along the western boundary of said grant to its 
southwest corner; thence due south to the northern boundary of the 
Santa Clara pueblo grant; thence westerly along the boundary of said 
grant to the northwest corner thereof; thence southerly along the 
western boundary of said grant to its intersection with the northern 
boundary of the San Ildefonso pueblo grant; thence westerly along the 
boundary of said grant to the northwest corner thereof, the. place. of 
beginning. 

" Sec, 2. That said public park shall be known as The Cliff Dwellers’ 
National Park, and shall be under the exclusive control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be to prescribe such rules and 
regulations and establish such service as he may deem necessary. far 
the care and management of the same, Such regulations shall provide 
specifically for the preservation from injury of spoliation of the caves, 
ruins, and other works and relics of prehistoric ог primitive man within 
said park, 

"Sec. 3, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to permit examinations, excavations, and the gathering of objects 
of interest within said park by any person or persons whom he may 
deem properly qualified to conduct such examinations, excavations, от 
gatherings, subject to such rules and regulations as he may prescribe 2 


Provided, always, That the examinations, excavations, and gatherings. 


are undertaken for the benefit of some reputable museum, university, 
college, or other recognized scientific or educational institution, with а 
view to increasing the knowledge of such objects and aiding the general 
advancement of archeological science. | 
_ “Sec, 4. That the Secretary of the Intenor be, and is hereby, author- 
ized, in the exercise of his discretion, to rent or lease, for terme not 
exceeding ten years, under rules and regulations to be made hy him, 
pieces or parcels of ground within said park for the erection of such 
buildings as may be required for the accommodation of visitors. 

“Suc. =, That all funds arising from the privileges granted hereunder 
shall he covered into the Treasury of the United States as a special 
fund to be expended in the care of said park. 
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"SEC. 6. That in cases in which a tract covered by an unperfected 
bona fide claim or hy a patent is included within the limits of this park 
the settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to do so, relinquish the 
tract to-the Government and muy select in lieu thereof a tract of vacant 
surveyed non-mineral public land open to settlement, not exceeding in 
area the tract covered by his claim or patent, and approximately of the 
same value, to. be determined under such rules amd regulations as. the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe; and no charge shall be made 
in such cases for making the entry of record. or issuing the patent to 
cover the tract selected : 'ropided further, That in cases of unper- 
fected claims the requirements of the laws respecting settlement, resi- 
dence, improvements, and so forth, are complied with on the new 
claims, 

“See. 7. That all persons-who shall unlawfully intrude upon said 
park, or who shall, without permission, injure or destroy any of the 
caves, ruins, or other works or relics therein of prehistoric or primitive 
man, or who shall, without permission, appropriate any abject of anti- 
quity therein or commit unauthorized injury or waste, in any form 
whatever, upon the lands or other public property therein, or who shall 
violate any of the rules and regulations prescribed hereunder, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than one thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned for a period not more than twelve months, or shall 
suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court." 


Proposed American Anthropologic Association, — During 
the Convocation Week of. 1951—52. at Chicago, there were meetings of 
the Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the. American Folk-Lore Society, and several 
other organizations, In connection with these meetings there was, on 
December 31, à conference of committees on the needs of American 
anthropology, appointed by the Anth Topological Society of Washington, 
the American Ethnological Society, and the Section of Anthropology 
of the A. A. A. S. The participants in the conference were Franz 
Bons, Stewart Culin, Roland B. Dixon, George А. Dorsey, Livingston 
Farrand, J- Walter Fowkes, George G. MacCurdy, W J McGee, Frank 
Russell, and Frederick Starr, Although little constructive action was 
taken а! Chicago, the conference resulted in a general feeling that 
more defnite coöperation among American anthropologists would be 

dvantageous. 

Subsequently several of the conferees 
pursuant to the deliberations in Chicago, 
out and strengthen the feeling that some 


engaged in correspondence 
which soon served to bring 
sort of organization was need- 
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ful; and in the course of a few weeks preliminary steps were taken 
toward the formation of an association of American anthropologists of 
national character, “The most important action was the selection of a 
number of prospective founders of the proposed association, from whom 
expressions were invited. Most of the anthropologists so addressed 
have replied, and nearly all of these decidedly favor organization, Ас- 
cordingly, arrangements have been made for a founding meeting, to be 
held at Pittsburg in connection with the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in the audience room of 
Bellefield "Church, on Monday, June 3o, at 2 o'clock. Provisional 
arrangements are also under way for a scientific meeting of the new 
organization in connection with Section H (Anthropology) of the A. A. 
А. 5. оп Wednesday, July 3. 

The most serious question brought out in the preliminary corre- 
spondence and conferences is, Shall the new association be strictly 
professional or of more general character? With the view of holding 
the seulement of this question in abeyance pending the completion of 


the organization, it was thought better by the Chicago conferees to 


limit invitations to the founding meeting to about forty of the leading 
anthropologists of the country. 

The prospective founders, additional to the Chicago conferees, are: 
Frank Baker, D. P. Barrows, G. P. Bawditch, A. Е. Chamberlain, 
Alice C, Fletcher, A. S. Gatschet, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, 
W. H. Holmes, Walter Hough, A, E. Jenks, Aleš Hrdlička, A. L. 
Kroeber, Berthold Laufer, O. T. Mason, Washington Matthews, J. D, 
McGuire, M; L. Miller, James Mooney, C. B.. Moore, E, 8. Morse, 
W. W. Newell, C. L. Owen, J. W. Powell, FW, Putnam, M. H. Saville, 
H. 1, Smith, J. R. Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, E. 5. Wood. 

Ww J MCGEE 


American International Archeological Commission, — The 
following recommendation has been approved by the delegates of the 
Republics represented at the Second International American Confer- 
ence, recently held in the City of Mexico: 

""The Second International American Conference recommends, to 
the Republics here represented, that an ‘American International 
Archeological Commission’ be formed, through the appointment, by 
the President of each of the American Republics, of one or more 
members of such Commission; that each Government represented shail 
defray the expenses of its Commissioner oT Commissioners; that such 
Commissioners shail be appointed for five years, and that they аһа be 
Subject to reappointment; that appropriations for the expenses incident 


АНТЫ =. 4, 4—15. 
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to the prosecution of the work and publications of the report of the 
Archeological Commission shall be made by the respective Govern- 
ments subscribing, on the same basis as that on which the Bureau 
of the American Republics is supported; that the first meeting for the 
organization of the Commission, the election of officers and adoption 
of rules shall occur in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, 
United States of America, within two years from this date; that the 
Accounting Department of the Commission shall be exercised by the 
Bureau of the American Republics; that this Commission shall meet at 
least once in each year; that the Commission shall have the power to 
appoint sub-commissions, which shall be charged specially with the 
explorations or other work committed to their care; that sub-commis- 
sions may be appointed which shall cause the cleaning [excavation] 
and preservation of the ruins of the principal prehistoric cities, estab- 
lishing at each of them a museum to contain objects of interest found 
in the locality, and at such exhumed cities to establish conveniences 
for the visiting public; that the Commission endeavor to establish an 
“American International Museum’ which is to become the center of all 
the investigations and interpretations, and that it be established im the 
city selected by the majority of the Republics acquiescing in this 
recommendation. 

“Committees shall also be appointed to clean [excavate] and con- 
serve the ruins of ancient cities, establishing in each of them a museum 
to contain the antiquities that may be gathered, and which is to afford 
all possible accommodations to visitors, 

“The Archeological Commission and the sub-committees it may 
appoint will be subject in all matters to the laws. of. the signatory 
countries. 

“Made and signed in the City of Mexico, on the 29th day of the 
month of January, ane thousand nine hundred and two, in three copies, 
in Spanish, English and French, respectively, which shall be deposited 
in the Department of Foreign Relations of the Government of the 
United States of Mexico, in order that certified copies thereof be made 
EM Tn through diptomatic agency to each one of the signatory 


Study of Aboriginal Languages. Rev Thomas Thompson was 
sent by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
to America, in the spring of 745, and spent six years in Monmouth 
county and its vicinity in New Jersey. In November. 1751; he was sent 
on a mission to the coast of Guinea, Africa, where he remained until 
1756. The nalve description of his method of learning the Fanti 
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(Ashanti) language, extracted from his 4a Accewat af Teo Mrsnenary 
Voyages, etc, London, 1758, will interest those who have made similar 
attempts to acquire aboriginal languages in this country : 


“My Method in learning what I know of the Fanfee, was by taking 
Pen and Paper to it ; first asking the Names of Things, and then entring 
them down in Writing, which for the greater Certainty and Exactness, 
| demanded at different Times, aud of several] Persons. But such 
Teachers the Blacks are, that notwithstanding all this Care used on my 
Part, | found some Time after upon Revisal of my Papers, that I had 
collected only an Heap of Falsities. For mstead of giving @ Ward by 
itself, they would either join with it 2 Pronoun, or an Epithet, or else a 
Particle, or give the Plural Number for the Singular, and sometimes 
join a Substantive and Verb together instead of speaking the one singly 

y itself, ‘There is that Impetuosity in their Temper which makes 
them speak their Words very quick. Besides they utter themselves in 
a kind of melted Voice, which makes their Pronunciation more in- 
distinct, and what rendérs it yet more puzzling, they will speak the 
same Word different Ways; us for Example, to signify a Tree, they say 
fdwead, and Eduahk, and Алгай. The Matter is, they know they 
should speak something like it, but having no Standard for the Pro- 
priety of the Language, the same Person shall pronounce the Word with 
these several Variations. This isa Specimen of the misery of learning 
Languages without either the help of Books, or the Instruction of 
à proper Master." WiLLIAM NELSON, 


Casa Grande Ruin.—The Secretary of the Treasury has trans- 


mitted to Congress a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 


urging an appropriation of $2250 for the repair of. Casa Grande rum, 
Arizona In explanation of his request the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior says: "(Casa Grande Ruin, located near. Florence, Ariz., is one ûf 
the noteworthy relics of a prehistoric age and people living within the 
limits of the United States. ‘The land on which it is located is part of 
480 acres reserved from settlement by Executive order dated June 
22, 1893. At the date of discovery by one Padre Kino, in 1694, it was 
in 1 ruinous condition, and since that time has been a subject of record 
by explorers and historians. The structure is built of the material 
known as cajon; that is, puddled clay molded Into walls and dried 
in the «un, and of perishable character. This memorable ruin, the cus- 
todian, Mr H, C. Mayo, reports, is fast falling into decay; that the walls, 
by reason. of their age and the action of the elements, arc rapidly crum- 
bling, and that some action must be immediately taken to prevent the 
same {rom entirely disappearing. He recommends that a roof of 
asphalt or corrugated iron be placed over the structure, leaving an 
Opening on the sides and overreaching the same, in order that the rain 
may be prevented from touching the sides; that the walls of the ruin 





— 
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be filled in with cement to prevent their further decay, and also that the 
ruins be inclosed by a high barbed-wire fence in order to exclude trespas- 
sers. These repairs he regards as necessary to the preservation of the 
ruin, and estimates that $2,200 would be sufficient to cover the expense 
of same. I therefore recommend that the above sum be appropriated 
by Congress for the preservation of this remarkable ruin.” 


The Broca Lectures.— Since the foundation, in. 1884, of the 
Broca Lectureship of the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, the follow- 
ing lectures have been delivered: 1884, Олл: Eulogy of Broce. 
1885, Pozzi: Distinctive characters о! the human brain, 1886, HAMY: 
Human races of the lower Nile valley, 1887, Dovan (M.): Aphasia 
since Broca. 1888, Lasogpe: Sensory-motor and olfactive nervous 
centers. 1689, HERVÉ: Alleged quadrumani, 1800, MANOUVRIER: 
Aptitudes and acts in their relations to anatomical constitution and ех- 
ternal milieu, 1891, DAgESTE: Experimental teratogeny. 1892, ZABO- 
zowsk1: Disparity and (uture of human races. 1893, Carian: The 
róle of microbes in society, 1894, Cuervin; The demographical posi- 
tion of Francein Europe. 1895, VERNEAU: Negrillos and Ethiopians. 
1597, DaNiIKER: Races and peoples of Europe. 1898, PAPILEAULT: 
Some laws concerning the growth and beauty of the human face: | 1399, 
RavsAUD (G.): Nature of man m ancient America. 4900, ZABO- 
&ROWSKI: China and the Chinese. rt9o1, Yves Guvor: Characters of 
social evolution and regression. The range of these lectures is quite 
wide, but one notices the absence of the philological side of anthtopol- 
ogy. Technology also seems to have been neglected, As one might 
expect, the emphasis has been upon the anatomical and physiological 
side of the science, as was the case with Broca himself, 0 

A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ambiantism.—In a cómmunication tà the Société d'Ethnographie, 
429), M. Ch. Lemire discusses " ambiantisime." "The term seems to be 
new in French, and the writer of this note suggests adoption in Eng- 
lish in the form ambiantirm, since it isa brief word-and signifies a good 
deal. By it is meant the phenomenon (and others allied) illustrated on 
a grand scale in Farther india (Indo-China), where political indepen- 
dence has been retained, while the whole social status has undergone, 
e.g. a Chinese transformation, This is particularly marked among the 
Annamese, who have lost their own writing, adopted largely Chinese 
religion, education, etc., and who call the Chinese Chu (“elder brother”), 


"-Ambiantism " is limited or complete, Yunnan, e-ga bas undergone 
social forma, etc., but not of reli- 


* ambiantism " of language, writing, 
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gion, the Mohammedans stoutly resisting the last, The Khmers, who 
have imposed their system of writing on some others of the Thai (Sia- 
mese) peoples, have resisted (the opposition has come chiefly from the 
women) attempts at reforming their language, religion, clothing, etc. 
British " ambianfism '" is counting for not a little now in Siam: the lan- 
guage is being influenced somewhat. ‘There are traces also of French 
“ambiantism " in Indo-China Japan, while largely resisting “ ambi- 
antism " in language, religion, and partly in education, has taken on the 
material (economical, industrial, political) " ambiantism " of the mod- 
ern western nations. " Ambiantism " is a peaceful process distinctly 
opposed to forcible reform or conquest, A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Porto Rican Researches. — Dr | Walter Fewkes of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology has just returned to Washington after six 
weeks of field work in Porto Rico, "The object of his visit to the island 
was d reconnoissance to determme the possibilities of future anthropo- 
logical work there, and the results were highly successful. Although the 
aborigines of the island asa race have disappeared, pronounced Indian 
features were found among peons living in the more inaccessible regions 
of the island, especially in the mountainous districts of Loquillo, near 
Yunque, and in the neighborhood of Utuardo and Ciales.. ‘The former 
region, the " home of the Inst cacique," offers a rich field for the study 
of primitive customs, folklore, legends, and arts, some of which are 
probably survivals of the prehistorie inhabitants of the island. 

Dr Fewkes made studies and photographs of the palm-thatched 
houses at several localities on the coast and in the mountains, and 
found their construction identical with those of the aborigines of Hayti, 
as described by Oviedo in 1535. The level places surrounded by slabs 
of stone set on edge, were investigated and found to be dance plazas 
rather than “ bull courts.” 

Some time was given to so-called shell-heaps on the northern coast 
and to the lagoons, ceremonial caves, sculptured stones, and pictog- 
гарһу, A namber of local collections of prehistoric objects, consisting 
of “stone collars,” semis, mortuary chairs, amulets, pottery, and stone 
Implements, were studied and drawn or photographed. The most 
Important specimens obtained were two "stone collars" which Dr 
Fewkes believes will shed much light on the use and significance of 
these problematical objects, A small collection of rare pamphlets on 
the history and archeology of Porto Rico by native writers was ке) 
made. A report on the material collected during the reconnotssance is 
in preparation, and it is hoped that a more extended account of the 
results obtained will be presented in the next issue of this 
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Dr Gregorio Chil y Naranjo, whose death occurred at Las 
Palmas, Grand Canary, July 4, 1901, was an authority on the Canaries 
and their ancient inhabitants. A pupil of Broca and a physician, he 
was early led to take an interest in Canarian archeology, on which sub- 
ject he contributed many articles to the Congrés des Américanistes and 
the Museo Canario, When, by the aid of Diego Ripoche, he succeeded 
in founding at Las Palmas the Museo Canario, for which the city iur- 
nished a building, he became its director, and remained so until shortly 
before his death, Hy will, half his fortune, together with a new. build- 
ing provided by him some few years ago, is given to the Museum, the 
other half being devoted to charities. He was amember of the Société 
d'Antlropologie de Paris, to whose museum he gave the collection of 
löng- bones so often studied. According to Dr Verneau, who furnishes 
a brief account of Dr Chil y Naranjo's life and work to the гиг аў 
Mémoires (V7 5., tt, 446—447) of the Society, he was'a man of great zeal 
and infinite good humor, A. F. CHAMBERLAIN: 


Ethnographical Survey of India.—'' The Government of India 
lias undertaken to conduct an Ethnographical Survey of India m con- 
nection with the census of igor, says Nature (Мау 22). "This 
action was due to the initiative of the British Association atthe Dover 
meeting in 1899, As Mr Risley, the author of ‘ The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, has been appointed Director of Ethnography for India, we 
may feel sure that the Survey will be wisely planned, and we sincerely 
hope that sufficiently skilled workers are employed and that the useful- 
ness of the Survey will not be impeded through Jack of funds. While 
we are thankful for this official recognition of the claims of anthro- 
pology, it is still necessary to repeat, what has so often been urged in 
the pages of Mature, that there is an enormous masa of ethnological 
material in our Empire beyond the seas which is yearly decreasing at 
an alarming rate, or is rapidly becoming so modified as to Jose its 
original value. The loss of this vanishing information is supinely per- 
mitted by our Government. What a contrast there is," concludes the 
article, “between the British Government and that of the United 
States is known only too well by those acquainted with the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 


_ Bishop Thiel.—Dr Bernhard August Thiel, who died in Costa 
Rica, September 19, tg01, was born April r, t850, in Elberfeld, Prus- 
sia. When a young man he entered the order of Lazarists in Cologne, 
and after the expulsion of his order from Germany, finished his studies 
in Paris, After fulfilling his priestly duties for many years in Ecuador, he 
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was made Bishop of Costa Rica in 1850. ‘This necessitated many pro- 
tracted journeys which led often into unexplored regions, especially to 
parts that had not been. visited by Europeans. Bishop Thiel’s reports 
of these journeys, published їп the males de} Глы ѓо FincoGeogrd- 
fica de Costa Rica, and his studies of the language of the native tribes, are 
necessary to an understanding of the ethnology and philology of this. 
important field, 


A Primitive “ Baby-machine."—Dr W. L. Abbott observed a 
curious apparatus on Sigoeli river, in Simalur, western Sumatra, called 
kianga апай (“Бабу machine"), used for the purpose of teaching 
infants to walk, A stout pole is pushed through the bamboo floor into 
the ground below, projecting upward some sixteen inches. On top of 
this is fitted a cap of bamboo; through the upper portion of the cap, at 
right angles, t inserted a short stick: the infant leans upon this hori- 
zontal pole and walks freely around on the floor. O. Tı MASON, 


Sumatra-Madagascar Acculturation.—Dr W. L. Abbott men- 
tions rat-traps in Sumatra similar to those which he saw in Antanala, 
Madagascar, and siipposes them ta be the result of similar inventions 
arising from similar wants; but he also states that the blowpipes are 
the same in the two areas, and as the brown Polynesian race have been 
long firmly established in Madagascar, it looks more like a case of 
acculturation, О. T. MASON. 


Jakun Elephant Trap.—The Jakuns are said by Dr W. L, Abbott 
to use a curious caltrop to maim elephants. Tt is made of the spikes 
of an old fish-spear inserted into à block of wood. ‘The elephant steps 
on the barbed spikes and, not being able to draw them out of its foot, 
is securely captured: Maximilian mentions some such trap set far 
bears among the tribes of the Great Plains. O. T, Mason. 


Simalur Classification.—In Simalur, west coast of Sumatra, 
according to Dr W, L. Abbott, there are four languages and races— 
(1) the original Island people who speak several dialects ; (2) settlers 
fiom Nias, principally from Sigoeli river; (3) Atchinese from the main- 
land; (4) a very few Malays from the Pedang district. Everyone 
speaks more or less Malay. O; T. MASON. 

_ American Museums.—in alluding to the account of the progress 
in anthropology at the Field Columbian Museum, by Dr George A. 
Dorsey, published in Vol. i of this journal, AVa/re , of London, in its 
issue of March 20 last says: "Thanks to an energetic and efficient staff 
and the enlightened liberality of Chicago merchants, the museum is fast 
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assuming A place in thé front rank of the great anthropological museums 
of the world. This record by Dr Dorsey is enough to make us feel 
ashamed of ourselves in this country, as it is only a sample of what is 
being done in other American museums and institutions." 


Australian Ethnology.—After an absence of more than a year, 
the greater part of which was spent among the aborigines of the 
northern interior of Australia, Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr F. J- 
Gillen returned to Melbourne on March 17. The explorers have 
brought back a considerable quantity of material, including phonograph 
and kinematograph records, on which to base an extensive work on the 
customs, myths, etc., of the various tribes studied. 


Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMRERLAIN, assistant professor of anthropol- 
ogy at Clark University, editor of the 7ournal af American Folh-Lere, 
and member of the editorial board of the American Anthropologist, has 
been made a corresponding member of the Instituto de Coimbra 
(Coimbra, Portugal), “in recognition of his scientific and literary 
contributions.” 


MéLUsINE — With the issue for December, 1901, Melusine, the 
Parisian folklore journal, has suspended publication, for a time at least. 
‘The increasing age of the chief editor and founder, Henri Gaidoz, and 
the illness of his collaborator, E. Rolland, are assigned as the cause 
for this regrettahle event. | 


ARCHIVIO PER L'ANTKOPOLOGIA,— The volume for rgor of this an- 
thropological journal, just issued at Florence, is a memorial volume 
dedicated to the thirty years' work of the Italian Anthropological 
Society. 

ARCHIV-FÜR ANTHROPOLOGIE. —The récently issued number of the 
Archie fir Anthropologie, Braunschweig, is dedicated to Prof, Rudolf 


Virchow, in memory of his eightieth birthday and continued scientific 
activity, | 


TRE LAST NUMBER of L' Anthropologie contains an extended account 
of the life and work of the late Dr Charles Jean Marie Letourneau, 


sometime president and later general secreta of the Société d' An- 
thropologie of Paris, E | 


Pror. E. B. Түіок has resigned the office of keeper of the 
University Museum, Oxford, but will continue to hold the readership 
in anthropology, to which he was appointed in 1884, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY FOR toot 


January 28, 1901 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West 31st street in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences, 
The program was as follows: A. Hrdlitka, Ractat, CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE BASE or THE CRANIUM, Livingston Farrand, THE ALEA 
INDIANS Or OREGON, 

Dr Hrdlicka's paper dealt with the middle lacerated foramen, the 
petrous portions of the temporal bones, and the styloid. The author 
demonstrated the different stages of development of these parts in pri- 
mates and at different stages of life in the whites, and the differences 
of those parts, fully developed, in negroes, Indians, and whites, In 
adult whites the average middle lacerated foramen is large, the petrous 
portions appear considerably sunken (bulging of surrounding parts), the 
stylotd is well developed. In the Indian the foramen is of moderate 
site, in the negro small, in apes absent: the petrows portions are less 
sunken in the Indian than in the white, on, or almost on, the level with 
the surrounding parts in the negro, bulging more or less beyond these 
inthe primates ; the styloid is im the majority of cases small in the 
negro and small to rudimentary in most of the Indians, Where the 
styloid is rudimentary, the vaginal process often plays a compensatory 
part. In whites ull the mentioned stages of the parts described may be 
observed at different periods of life, Brain development accounts for 
the differences in the size of the middle làcerated foramen and the 
relative position of the petrots portions. 

Dr Farrand reported observations made during the summer of 1900 
on the language, customs, and traditions of the Alses, a little-known 
and rapidly disappearing tribe of Oregon. 

Meeting adjourned. | 
LIVINGSTON. FARRAND, Aitording Secretary. 

March 25, 1901 

A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West gist street in connection with the New York Academy of 
Sciences, | 
UU M RE 

‘Papers thus marked have been published in the American Anthrepelogist. 
ET 
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Prof. F. H. Giddings read a paper on the Use oF THE TERM 
“Race” is ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY. The term “race,” Аз 
used by many different groups of investigators,—anthropologists, ethnol- 
ogists, philologists, and historiuns,—long since ceased to have a definite 
meaning. Efforts to establish a technical and conventional use of the 
word have thus far been unsuccessful. As one more attempt і suggest 
a combination of the word “ race" with various descriptive adjectives 
denoting successive degrees of kinship. The narrowest degree of Кіп- 
ship is Consanguinity, or the relationship (physiological, psychological, 
and sociological) of father and mother and children, brothers: and 
sisters, grandparents and grandchildren, uncles, aunts, and cousins. 
Let us designate this degree of kinship by K,.. The next degree of 
kinship, or Ky, is Propinquity. The primary meaning of this word is 
“ nearness in place," and a secondary meaning is “ nearness in blood.” 
‘The word is thus perfectly descriptive of a state of facts which we find 
when a number of families live in the same neighborhood and, through 
intermarriage and association, become related (but less closely than the 
consanguini of K,) in blood, in type of mind, and in institutions. Ку 
is Nationality, that wide degree of kinship (physical, mental, und social) 
which includes those who speak the same language and for many gene- 
rations have dwelt together under the same political organization. Ky 
is Potential Nationality, or the degree of relationship (physical, mental, 
and social) of a heterogeneous people composed of many nationalities 
undergoing assimilation, or blending, into a new nationality, as in the 
United States. Potential Nationality includes the familiar census 
divisions, “native born of native parents,” “native born of foreign 
parents,” and “foreign bom." K, is Ethnic Race, a. group of closely 
related nationalities, speaking closely related languages, and having 
well-marked psychological characteristics in common. Examples are: 
the Celtic ethnic race, including the Welsh, the Trish, the Highland 
Scotch, some of the Comish, and the Bretons: the Teutonic ethnic 
race, including Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Dutch ; and 
the Latin ethnic race, including Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks. Ky 
is Glottic race, This is that very broad relationship, to a slight extent 
physical, to a somewhat greater extent mental and social, of those re- 
lated ethnic races that speak languages derived from a common ancient 
tongue. Examples are: the Aryan Glottic race, including the Celtic, 
Teutonic, Latin, and other ethnic races: the Semitic Ghittic race, and 
the Hamitic Glottic race. K, is Chromatic race, that extremely wide 
and vague relationship which includes related Glottic races marked by 
the same color. Examples are: the White Chromatic race; which in- 
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cludes the Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic Glottic races: the Vellow 
Chromatic tace, which includes the various Glottic races known as 
Mongolian or ‘Turanian ; the Brown, the Red, and the Black Chromatic 
races. Ky, is Cephalic race, or that widest relationship, which includes 
Chromatic races of like cephalic index. The distinction about which I 
feel most doubt is this between Chromatic and Cephalic race. Re- 
membering that, according to this scheme, variability and multiplicity 
of specific characteristics produced by differentiation should increase 
as we proceed backward from K, to K,, I think that probably ce- 
phalic index is rightly placed as K, and color as K4, because, in the or- 
ganic world in general, coloring seems to be a less stable characteristic 
than anatomical structure, The compound terms which I have here 
introduced are admittedly clumsy, but they have the advantage of 
conveying precise meanings, Ш а writer speaks of "race " withoat a 
qualifying word, his reader must guess at his meaning. If he says. 
" Cephalic race," “ Chromatic race," Glottic race,” the meaning can- 
not be mistaken, | 

In reply to a question, Professor Giddings said that the clan is de- 
veloped between K, and Ky and the tribe between K, and Ky. 

Mr Stansbury Hagar followed with a paper on Tue Warns oF 
Cuzco, Encircling the outskirts of the Inca capital of Cuzco are 
twelve wards, the origin of which tradition assigns to times anterior to 
the foundation of the Inca empire. The evidence seems to show that 
these wards were the terrestrial representatives of the signs of the Peru- 
vian zodiac, ‘This evidence is founded, first, on the general nature of 
Peruvian symbolism, especially the system of the waaas under which 
every material object on earth is supposed to be merely the expression 
to the senses of the inner and real archetype of that object which ex- 
ists in the sky. As the power of the sun over all earthly life was noted 
by the Peruvians, they attributed (о йө жола by analogy, the same 
Power over its celestia] associates. Having divided the stars into con- 
stellations founded upon some real or apparent resemblance to some 
earthly object, they believed that the approach of the sun to each 
constellation strengthened the influence of the mama which governed 
that particular group, It followed that in order to increase the influ- 
ence of that mama on earth to the greatest possi ble extent it was neces- 
кагу to imitate its characteristics as accurately as possible. In this 
Manner arose the ritual of the twelve monthly festivals. The corre- 
spondence between the ideas associated with these festivals and the 
Cuzco wards forms another important division of the evidence which 
tends to show their identity with the zodiacal signa) Then there is the 
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stellar chart drawn by Salcamayhua, 2 native Aymara, about the year 
1615. ‘The writer has already presented a summary of the evidence 
which identifies the stellar groups on this chart with the Peruvian 
zodiacal signs before the Congrés des Américanistes, Paris, rgon.— The 
names assigned to the signs on this chart are found in all cases to 
correspond closely with the names of the wards, The fourth type of 
evidence bearing on the nature of the wards is found in the identity of 
several of their names with known constellations of the zodiac, and 
* there is other internal evidence to the same effect, Four quite inde- 
pendent lines of research lead, therefore, to the same conclusion, The 
importance of this identification of the wards with the zodiacal signs 
lies partly in the indication it gives of the attainment by the Peruyians 
of an astronomical knowledge of high grade in ancient times, partly in 
its bearing on the question of the transmittal of ideas from contment 


to continent as against the idea of independent origins, The concepts: 


associated with this symbolic astronomy of. Peru. pervade the customs, 
institutions, and laws of the country. They form the groundwork of 
the whole Peruvian polity and philosophy. [tis therefore impossible 
that these ideas could have been introduced from Europe or elsewhere 
in modern times, Nevertheless, the correspondence between these and 
similar concepts found amongst other races in ancient times, is some- 
times sufficiently striking to arrest attention and invite study. In no 
other country known to us, excepting possibly ancient China, has astro 
nomical symbolism played such an important part in the development 
of the people. 
Meeting adjourned. 


LIVINGSTON Farrann, Recording Secretary, 


April 30, 190% 


A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West. 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair, The speaker of the 
evening was Rev. Dr John P. Peters, who gave an illustrated account 
of early Babylonian civilization, based on excavations at Nippur carried 
on by the speaker under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, 
After a vote of thanks to Dr Peters the meeting adjourned. __ 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


October 28, 1901 


A meeting of the American Etlinological Society was held at 108 West 
55th street, in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences. 


иа 
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Prof. J, McK. Cattell made a brief report regarding psychology at 
the Denver meeting of the A A. A. S; Prof. G, G. MacCurdy, of Yale 
University, reported on anthropology at that meeting; and in addition 
described the explorations that are being carried on in thé Mesa Verde 
region of southwestern Colorado by the Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
Association. 

Prof. Franz Boas described the facilites for anthropological study 
in Berlin, as observed by him during a recent visit. Within the last 
twenty or thirty years the anthropological equipment of Berlin has 
progressed enormously. The museum now contains better East Indian 
collections than can be found in England; and it ts strong in nearly 
all departments, notably so in American and especially South. and 
Central American, anthropology, Fifty scientific workers are engaged 
on these collections, and sixteen of these are at work om American 
subjects. Besides the museum, there are several other institutions in 
Berlin, such as the Anatomical Institute of Waldeyer and the Pathalogi- 
cal Institute of Virchow, in which anthropological work is-done. The 
leader of German anthropology is Virchow. He- disbelieves in thë 
study of the variation of the whole body, and insists that only the: study 
of the variation in the individual cells of the body can lead to fruitful 
resulta, 

Reports of summer field-work were presented by H. H. St. Clair, on 
his work in Wyoming and Oregon, and by William Jones, on his work 
in Iowa and Oklahoma. The work of Mr Jones was carried on among 
the Sauks and Foxes, a people of Algonquian stock. One hand of 
this people is located in central Iowa, and another in Oklahoma, 
Both bands practise similar customs, live in much the same way, wear 
the same kind of dress, show similar physical types, and, with the ex- 
ception of certain differences in idiom, and with the exception that the 
lowa band have a slower, more deliberate pronunciation, they speak 
the same tongue. The Iowa band is the more conservative, and among 
them the Taw of the clans atill holds: The education of the children 
is accomplished not by instruction but by imitation; The older boys 
imitate the men, and the younger boys imitate the older ones; and, 
similarly the girls the women. ‘The life of the children is but a smaller 
edition of the life of the older people. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FAREAND, Recording Acerefary. 
November 20, 190! 

A regular meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum 

of Natural History, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. 
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Mr William Jones exhibited an ethnological collection from the 
Sauk and Fox Indians made during the precedmg summer, and spoke 
of the cultural relations of that tribe. 

Prof, Franz Boas read a paper on the HORIZONTAL PLANE OF THE 
SKULL In comparing different skulls of a series it is necessary to 
decide upon a plane according to which all the skulls must be adjusted. 
The two planes which are most extensively used for this purpose are 
the French plane, passing through the lower surface of the condyles and 
the alveolar point; and the German plane, which is defined by the lower 
rim of the orbits and the upper rim of the outer ear, Both these planes 
are entirely arbitrary. A few points on the skull are selected, and are 
placed in a homologous position, It is evident that it would be better 
to place the skulls im such a way that as many anatomical points as 
possible would comcide as nearly as possible, The mathematical treit- 
ment of this problem shows that їп order to accomplish this result the 
skulls must be so placed that their geometrical centers of gravity coin- 
cide. Furthermore, if an average type of the skull is constructed from 
all the average measurements and angles, it is possible to find the cor- 
rect adjustment of every single skull in relation to this average skull, 

Meeting adjourned, 

LrvisGsroN FARRANWTD, Aecordiny Secretary, 


December 11, тоот 


A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson m the. chair. Dr George T. Stevens, 
Dr James Haughton Woods, and Mrs Harriet Phillips Eaton were 
elected members of the Society. 

Prof, Alfred C. Haddon, of Cambridge University, England, gave 
an illustrated address on the ETHNOGRAPHY OF BRITISH New GUINEA, 
hased largely on the results of his recent expedition to Torres straits. 

After o vote of thanks to Professor Haddon the meeting adjourned, 

LIVINGSTON FAKHAND, Recording Secretary. 
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SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PROBABLE DESTINY OF THE RACES 
ОЕ МЕМ! 


By WILLIAM H. HOLMES 


In early times the problems of humanity were solved as soon 
as presented. The fathers settled all questions of the past and 
present off-hand, and the creeds formulated were blindly accepted 
by a credulous world; but modern thought has beyond 
these primitive methods, and the history of mankind has taken 
its proper place in the general plan of life and evolution. Long: 
ago the Greeks, and others, no doubt, had glimpses of the true 
position of man in the scheme of nature, but the body of inde- 
pendent thinkers was too small to leaven the vast lump of tradi- 
tional error, Students are now, however, more favorably situated, 
and are making gratifying headway in the comprehension of man 
and his relations to the universe. They are working their way 
backward along the devious course of his coming, and dare to 
glance forward in the direction of his going. They have learned 
much of the present and have had many glimpses into the icss 
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remote past, while of the far-away past and the deeply shrouded 
future less vivid impressions are gained. 

The attempt to compass so vast a subject is necessarily fraught 
with great difficulties, There is no adequate viewpoint for such 
an extended panorama. [It is a rule of pictorial art that in order 
to comprehend the subject clearly the artist's eye must be distant 
from the picture twice or thrice its width, It is almost equally 
true that to properly rate the career of an individual one must be 
generations away, or, if of a race of men, at an indefinitely vast dis- 
tance. Today, fortunately, the phenomena of the universe are 
viewed with the eyes both of the past and of the present. The his- 
tory of nations is seen, as it were, with the eyes of all mankind, 
with the collective vision of all experience, and the accumulated 
wisdom is utilized in reading the past and in forming a picture of 
the future. 

From the vantage point that geology furnishes it is seen that 
many races of creatures have come and gone: have had a begin- 
ning, a gradual expansion, atid a grading off to extinction or into 
other forms: and, on closer study, this is found to be a law of all 
things, animate and inanimate, so nearly universal that an excep- 
tion may not readily be found. The individual of all creatures, 
physically speaking, passes through a highly organized form and 
returns to dust; the families of creatures rise, expand, and vanish: 
worlds do thê same. Nothing is stable save the cause and the laws 
of change. Unceasing change is the rule of nature; nothing that 
now is can be the same the second following, and it is only a 
question of time when transformation shall overtake the individ- 
tials, the races, atid the worlds. 

As my subject is a vast one T shall try to paint it with a broad 
and sketchy brush, and with the aid of pictures and diagrams will 
present and emphasize some of the greater truths of man's condi- 
tion and history, and of man's speculations about man. 

Summoning the whole human family into the field of vision, 
we behold a motley array of fourteen hundred and eighty millions 
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of creatures called men. Taking a hasty survey we find them as- 
sembled on the various land areas of the world as nations, tribes, 
and families; but looking more closely the eye catches the strange 
distinctions of race. At the right the assemblage is white, and at 
the left it is black, while between are varying shades of yellow and 
brown connecting the extremes by insensible gradations. Along 
with the difference in tint and tone go certain dissimilarities of 
form, stature, proportion, and physiognomy, emphasizing the 
distinctions due to color and thus blocking out the groups called 
races — the Caucasian, the African, the Mongolian, and the 
American. These distinctions are the most striking and important 
that can be made, and the races naturally become the subject of 
special study. 

In beginning our examination we are at first embarrassed by 
differences in appearance that result from culture. The civilized 
nation seems to haye a vast advantage over the uncivilized, and the 
polished and well-groomed man and woman seem of a higher type 
than the poor, ignorant, and decrepit, but such differences are only 
superficial and do not characterize race. To get a clear concep- 
tion of the real relations of the races we must, in imagination, 
sweep away all differences in condition and take the average mat 
and woman oí each race, What seemed to be important distinc. 
tions vanish at once, and we compare race with race on an equal 
footing. Going from extreme to extreme of the line, we realize 
how much alike the races are in-all essential features. Observe 
the physical characters — the form of the head, the body, and the 
limbs; the relative proportions of the parts, the upright position, 
the graceful movements, and the smooth skin. Note the intel- 
lectual qualities, tlie use of articulate speech, the ability of each 
to learn the speech of all, to practise the arts of all, to sing the 
songs of all, and to think the thoughts of all. 

The accompanying outline figures (plate хх) take the place of 
the large series of lantern slides used in illustrating this paper 
as presented before the Anthropological Society. Nearly all are 
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from photographs and serve to show іп a striking manner the 
general physical unity of the races of men. The views of apes 
which follow (plate XXI) are quite sufficient to emphasize the 
wide gap between the human and the brute. It is some 
times asked whether the highest ape is not higher than the lowest 
man. This question is sufficiently answered by comparing the 
figures of Australians, who are near the base of the human series, 
with the gorilla and the chimpanzee, the highest of the brutes. 

The characteristics of the Caucasian race are familiar to all. 
The two examples presented in this:series (plate xx, figures t and 
2) are not drawn directly from life, but being somewhat ideal may 
well stand at the head of the list, representing our highest concep- 
tions of human form and proportion. 

In passing to another race it is observed that we do not leave 
the typical human characters behind, Of the central Mongolian 
— the Chinese and their closer allies — no examples are available, 
but they are no doubt equal in physical development to the border 
groups, of which figures 3 arid 4 are representatives. The first of 
these is a Filipino man of Luzon, and the second a woman of 
the same group, Passing on to the straight and wavy-haired- 
peoples of Polynesia, we meet other modified Asiatic types equal 
in physical perfection to the highest Caucasian. 

It is customary to think of the Eskimo as a somewhat modi. 
hed Asiatic, and of the American Indian, although probably of 
the same origin, as being so fully differentiated as to be classed 
аз а separate race, Two Eskimo figures, reproduced from photo- 
graphs published Ьу Captain Peary, are given in figures Sand 6 of 
the series. Although from time immemorial leading a life of 
many hardships, the Eskimo are still a remarkably comely: race. 
As to the Indian, there are as fine physical types among them as 
can be found anywhere in the world, 1 present only two. exam- 
ples, figures 7 and 8, chosen from the most lowly savages found on 
the American continent, the ho useless, poorly nurtured inhabitants 
of Tierra del Fuego. 
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It is to the physical characteristics of the so-called lower races 
that I wish to direct special attention. In color, physiognomy, 
hair, etc., tiere are certainly wide distinctions between the black 
and the white, but in all the elements that go to make up the 
physical type of Momo sapiens there is practical identity. By 
the crossing of the races the most divergent characters grade imper- 
ceptibly one into another. Two ordinary Africans ate shown in 
figures 9 апа ло. 

The last of the series, the Australian (figures 11 and 12), 
although now and always, по doubt, a debased savage, is still dis- 
tinctly a man; and a glance along the line from Caucasian to 
Australian will make it clear that the range of the human form di- 
vine is after all a narrow one, the differences, except in minor 
features, being difficult to express by graphic means. 

To realize how very near to one another the various members 
of the human family are, it is necessary only to compare them with 
the innumerable other groups of creatures in the world; indeed, 
it is quite enough to contrast them with their nearest of Lin, the 
mandike apes (figures 13, 14, 15). These creatures form four 
groups much more widely separated from one another than are the 
four races of man from one another, and with a vastly wider gap 
between their highest form and man. They are, however, can- 
sidering the entire class of mammals, grouped with men as an- 
thropoids, which are set apart by a very wide interval from their 
next of kin the lemuroids. How far they stand apart from man 
is indicated by the illustrations. The twelve figures at the left 
show the human form in nearly its full range. The three figures 
at the right stand for the apes, half upright tree-dwelling creatures 
without articulate speech, long-armed, hairy, strong-jawed, small- 
brained, and brutal. 

There are, however, many suggestions of relationship between 
man and brute, and we are led to believe that the wide gap must 
at some period have been bridged. Among all races there are in- 
dividuals deficient in physique or mental capacity, or debased 
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through poverty and crime whose appearance suggests reversion 
to lower types. But there are still more real and convincing evi. 
dences of the relationship of man and the apes than is furnished 
by these poor degenerates. Between Homrtnide and Simtide sev: 
eral fossil forms appear — the much sought missing links. Some 
of these are lower men (Neanderthal, Spy etc), some arë inter- 
mediate or higher apes (Dryopithecus); and one, from the Tertiary 
formations of Java (Pithecanthropus erectus), is midway, or nearly 
so, between man and ape. These seem like meager proofs indeed 
to support a proposition of such magnitude, but, since the present 
is only the initial period of investigation in the great field of 
human paleontology, it is to be expected that further testimony 
will be forthcoming and that the geological formations will, in 
good time, yield ample evidence of the direct genetic kinship of 
man with the lower forms. 

Anatomy and embryology are believed to yield still more con- 
vincing proofs that in his origin proud man is linked with Nature's 
humbler children. | 

We thus have before us, on the horizon of the present, 
five groups of creatures — man, chimpanzee, gorilla, orang, and 
gibbon,— that stand alone among the creatures of the world. 
Seeking the origin of these allied forms, four questions may be 


asked and answered. 
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first (Diagram A), Were these five groups or any of them 
independent creations; are they or any one of them the progeny 
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of a single pair, male and female, formed directly from non- 
sentient matter by a supernatural power? Science says no; this 
traverses the laws of nature and cannot be considered. 

Second (Diagram B). Did they arise independently on sepa- 
rate ancestral stems through a long succession of simpler forms 
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extending back to one or more birth-places of elementary life in 
the world? Science is agreed that this is improbable in the 
extreme. 

Third (Diagram C). Did one of these forms spring from 
another, man from chimpanzee, chimpanzee from one of the other 
known forms, and so on down the line to a beginning in still 
simpler forms? Few will be found to advocate such a scheme. 

Fourth (Diagram D). Have all come up through a succession 
of antecedent forms from a common ancestral stem, somewhat аз 
branches of a tree, that stem having its ultimate origin ages back 
in elementary forms of life? This is the theory considered most 
satisfactory by many men of science. Biology knows no other 
method. It is not held, however, that the formation of specific 
groups is as simple a process as the branching of a tree, but the 
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analogy is sufficiently close for purposes of illustration. The 
five anthropoid groups are believed to represent the surviving 
branches of a Tertiary stock, and biology, aided by geology, is 
engaged in a study of their origin and relations. It is assumed 
further that this generalized stock had its origin through a suc- 
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cession of stocks going back indefinitely and that the problems 
of man are therefore the problems of. the whole system of life in 
the world. The entire scheme of bibtic evolution is thus in- 
volved in our investigation and a few simple diagrams will assist 
in elucidating my conception of the general subject, which, as a 
matter of course, is largely hypothetical. 

In diagram E a number of groups of beings having different 
life histories are presented. Each is supposed to begin in some 
period of the distant past and at some point in the world where 
favorable conditions for the development of life germs prevailed, 
They advance through the ages pretty much as individual human 
beings advance through the stages of life —some dying early, 
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some flourishing for awhile, some suddenly cut off, and others 
persisting through all changes of prosperity and adversity. The 
periods here assumed may be a million or ten million years in 
length, and each branchlet may represent ten thousand or ten 
million individuals as well as many genera and species. 
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Group t begins in period A, and survives with abundant devel- 
opment through all the ages up to the present. 

Group 2 begins in period C, and flourishes for a time to die 
out in E. 

Group 3 has its beginning їп A, and suffers sudden extinction 
through adverse changes in its environment at the beginning 
of n. 

Group 4 begins early, in a favorable region of great extent, and 
thrives and spreads like a vast tree with multitudes of branches 
rising to the present and peopling the world with its varied 
progeny. 

The vicissitudes to which life groups must have been subjected 
and the effect of these vicissitudes upon their history may be 
shown more: in detail; In diagram F it is assumed that in 
period A the life impulse acting on protoplasmic matter produces 
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great numbers of elementary beings, that the group survives with 
gradual increase in complexity of organization and variation of 
form through period 5; that this general order of events keeps 
up through C, D, E, and F, to the present. This is doubtless a 
much more simple and uniform family history than nature would 
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be able to furnish, for with a world. full of changes and with vig- 
illant enemies ever at. hand, wide variations must have been com- 
mon, and disasters and extinctions not rare. 

In diagram G is presented a life stem exhibiting much more 
varied fortunes. The beginnings are like those of group F. Vast 
multitudes of simple organisms are born and give birth to suc- 
ceeding multitudes advancing and changing, intermingling, зера: 
rating, uniting and separating again until the end of period c. At 
this stage the habitat of the group, which may be an island, a 
continent, a lake, or a sea, undergoes a radical 
tions become so strenuous that the group barely escapes annihila- 
tion. All branches are cut off and die save two that hap- 
pen to be more favorably situated than the others; these sur. 
vive and arê able to adapt themselves gradually to the new- con- 
ditions; but being already far separated in thei: course upward 
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through periods A, &, and C, they rise through D, E, and F, to the 
level of the present, strangers to one another and to all other 
groups of beings in the world. Their relationships could be 
made out only by anatomical examination, by embryonic analogies, 
or by the discovery in the rocky records of periods D, E, and F, of 
fossil remains connecting them backward to the common group at 
the beginning of period D. It is thus that, in à crude and 
sketchy way, the histories of great groups of living forms may 
be outlined, 

On some such stem, we believe, and in some such manner man 
has come up from the earlier forms, parting with many vary- 
ing groups at succeeding stages to find himself finally on the level 
of the present in a strange and perplexing state of uncertainty as 
to what has happened in his past, and as to his relationships with 
the beings about him, and naturally, without any definite concep: 
tion of the trend of his future. 

If the general scheme of biologic history outlined above be 
correct, it follows that, no matter what the vicissitudes of any 
developing group, all of its species, varieties, and individuals 
necessarily connect back to the primordial forms in which it had 
its genesis, There may be sports or rapid and exceptional de- 
velopment, but no strays. Nearness of relationship means merely 
lack of divergence or differentiation, and cannot result from rever- 
sion of widely divergent forms or from fortuitous approach of non 
consanguineous types. 

This may be an appropriate place 
question, sometimes raised, as to whether man could have origi- 
nated in a single pair, or whether at any period of his history there 
could have existed only a single pair specially created or otherwise 
existent. Speaking in general terms it may be said that, as we go 
backward along the course of development of any group of crea- 
tures from highly organized to less highly organized forms, we shall 
expect increase rather than decrease in numbers of individuals, 
Changes which lead from lower to higher forms are hardly brought 
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about by sudden modification of individuals, for such limited vari- 


ations cannot affect the group as a whole, but by changes at one 
and the same time in all the members of the group that happen to 
come within the influence of the particular conditions inducing or 
fostering the change. The number of protozoans in a particular 
group may have been far greater than were the more highly organ- 
nized invertebrate forms into which they passed, and the inverte- 
brate group may have been a thousand times more numerous 
than the vertebrate family which followed. Again, the lower 
vertebrate family may have far exceeded In numbers the higher 
vertebrate tribes that sprang from them. 

it must be admitted, however, that under certain conditions the 
number of individuals in a particular group may have been very 
small and that the building up of a new group from a single pair 
(assuming sex differentiation as an accomplished fact) is à possi- 
bility, though hardly a probability, If, for example, a quick 
change should come over the habitat of a limited group of crea- 
tures, so far destroying it that a pair only escaped destruction 
and survived to reproduce their kind, we would have what might 
be loosely termed origin ina single pair, but which is more cor- 
rectly described as survival through a single pair, since in the 
blood of this pair there would necessarily run the blood of a 
thousand antecedent generations, Or suppose again that a 
single pair of some highly organized animal should by some 
Misadventure be cast away upon a land unknown to their 
kind and that conditions should prove so [favorable that a 
colony was established, it would seem that a new group and in 
time a distinct race might thus arise, But all this might come 
to pass without in the least affecting the general uniformity of 
biological processes and progress, for all individuals and all groups 
would connect back to the elementary life germ in unbroken 
sequence. Special creation is in no sense involved, The term 
monogenesis is sometimes used by writers on ethnology to ex- 
press the idea of origin in a single pair, but since no instance of 
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such origin is known to biologists and no such possibility is even 
postulated by them, this use of the word is misleading and should 
be carefully avoided. This term, however, is also used to signify 
origin in a common stem or ancestral group, and is thus con- 
trasted with the word polygenesis, which signifies origin in a 
number of stems or widely variant ancestral groups, Viewing 
man as presented in the series of outlines (plate XX), it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that any extrancous form, the 
result of wider divergence, has crossed with members of this group 
since the parting of the ways in Tertiary times. I prefer to think 
of the present races as representing in their diversified types the 
fullest degree of divergence attained by the human species at any 
period of its history. At any rate the divergence could never 
have been much greater than now without resulting in the full 
separation of the wider. variants; and even if, throughout the 
entire history of the genus Howe, there have been decidedly 
divergent groups corresponding somewhat to our present races, 
breeding in and in, yet never fully coalescing, Т ат strongly in- 
clined to the view that monogenesis will as satisfactorily express 
the genetic relations of these groups or races 35 any othcr term. 

One of the greatest facts in biology is divergence of forms 
with multiplying generations, By divergence we must account 
for the wide range of species and varieties of highly organized 
creatures in the world. Convergence also is a well known process 
in biology, but its action would seem to be extremely limited as 
compared with divergence, since it is operative only within the 
inter-fertile range. When any two groups are in process of di- 
vergence from the common. parent, through gradual separation, 
converging agencies conspire to prevent the parting, but as soon 
as the non-fertile limit is passed, sexual intermingling and conse- 
quent convergence must cease, no matter what the subsequent 
opportunities of sexual contact. The fact with respect to the hu- 
man groups is that they have not varied beyond the mutually 
fertile limit, so that convergence is the natural order, and its 
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amount and degree are regulated by laws that may readily be 
analyzed. Convergence of varieties is no new fact, for increase 
of facilities of communication of closely allied groups, no matter 
what the agencies bringing it about, has always in all biologic 
history accelerated the integrating movements. This point will 
be made plain by subsequent diagrams, 

In order to indicate more definitely the genetic relations of 
the human groups and the influences that must have affected 
their character and history, I shall resort to other diagrams. 
There appear to be two classes of forces concerned in shaping the 
destinies of developing groups of living things. The first of these 
is exerted in the direction of variation, divergence, and. differen- 
tiation, and is always and everywhere active, and the second is ex- 
erted in the direction of convergence and integration, that is to say, 
toward the maintaining and returning tà uniformity of type and 
direct undivided progression, which, as just Indicated, is active only 
within the range of fertile consanguinity. Of the first class 1 may 
mention (1) the so-called inherent tendency to vary — no offspring 
ever exactly resembling a parent, the variations tending toward 
repetition and perpetuation: (2) the influence of diversified en- 
vironments, which bring about or encourage change of form; and 
(3) the processes of selection which favor one class at the expense 
ofanother. The second class includes (1) heredity, which trans 
mits characters with a minimum of change; (2) hybridity, which 
operates to blend ail characters and to obliterate all differences ; 
and (3) the conservative or negative influences of analogous en- 
vironments, which tend to hold variation in check, 

We have already seen how fundamentally alike all men are 
and have reached the conclusion that it is easier to account for 
the racial differences observed among men on the theory that 
they arose within a limited homogeneous group through differen- 
tiating agencies, than that such closely related beings should 
spring from distinct origins indefinitely remote to become finally 
associated and to fertilely intermingle. The biologist can explain 
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the phenomena in no other way and the anthropologist cannot 
expect to set up a system of his own, Assuming, then, approxi- 
mate uniformity of the particular group from which /emre sprang, 
probably in Tertiary times, we seek to illustrate the parts that the 
various agencies of integration and differentiation have taken in 
producing the races. 

If conditions in a given limited land area are uniform, if the 
climate is equable, if the land and water are somewhat evenly 
distributed, if mineral and organic products are alike everywhere, 
and if no impassable barriers exist, preventing free distribution of 
populations, variations of a pronounced character would not be apt 
toarise, Intermingling would be general, constant, and far reach- 
ing; and just here we perceive that in considering this question 
of divergence and differentiation we must take into account the 
size of the inhabited area in relation to the powers of locomotion 
and enterprise of the individuals of the group. The varying con- 
ditions in two limited, neighboring, connected areas might aid in 
bringing about specific changes in groups of snails, but hardly in 
groups of deer, 

Diagram H is intended to show that in a limited area the ten- 
dency on the part of groups of men to vary and differentiate would 
be neutralized by the forces of integration. The limiting lines 
at the right and left represent the boundaries of the area occu- 
pied. Intercommunication being easy, tendencies toward varietal 
partings would be kept in check. A goodly percentage of the 
families or other limited social groups passing outward to the 
borders of the area would be turned back again into the general 
current, always and inevitably. The progeny of one extreme of 
the area, A, might be the parent of the next generation in the oppo- 
site extreme, B, and soon up theages. In a limited homogeneous 
area, therefore, pronounced varieties of man could hardly arise. 

Enlarge the area (diagram 1) and conditions change. Distri- 
bution would be so wide that occupants of the more distant dis- 
tricts (C, D) would rarely come in contact, and the flux would not be 
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complete. The more sedentary communities would develop local 
peculiarities by means of which the people of the east could 
be distinguished from those of the west, and those of the north 
would differ from those of the south, but even with an extended 
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continental area, if it be approximately homogeneous in charac- 
ters, race differences would be extremely slow to develop. 
Suppose, however, as indicated in diagram J, which ig a map 
assumed to include four great continental areas, that the habitat 
ін not a unit and that the growing population wanders from the 
primeval home, or specialization area ^, Where integration had full 
sway, into regions separated by mountains or deserts (n, C), and 
we have at once nuclei of distinct Broups and centers of differenti- 
ation. But let us imagine that one of the branches (c) pushes out 
over the margin of the original area and discovers and occupies 
a new land (E) separated by pronounced barriers (D) from the arigi- 
nal habitat. Let us suppose further that this branch becomes 
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completely cut off from the ancestral stock by geologic changes. 
The integrating agencies become at once inoperative between 
the two continents while the differentiating tendencies operating 
independently in the two groups have entire freedom to widen 
the breach and lay the foundation for race differences. 
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The idea may be further elaborated by supposing that pio- 
neers of this group find their way to a third continent (H), forming 
colonies and laying the foundation for a third distinctive people. 
But let us suppose again that in the course of time this particular 
land area is invaded by other tribes from a distinct source of popu- 
lation (1) and in such numbers that there is evolved a hybrid people 
differing from all other existing groups in physical and intel- 
lectual characteristics. We have thus within the areas included 
in the map three nuclei of specialization and three more 
or less fully differentiated races,—two produced by sepa- 
ration and isolation of divisions of a single stock, and the 
third by a totally distinct process, the union of two distinct 
racial strains in one, It should be noted that the found. 
ing of such a mongrel race does not imply the obliteration of 
either of the races furnishing the nucleus. But now let us sup- 
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divergence should change and that contraction of the occu: 
pied areas should take place, Let us conceive that area Н grad- 
ually sinks beneath the sea or in some other way becomes 
uninhabitable, The people are driven, let us say, to Е: If the 
differences between groups H and F are only varietal, coalescence 
will begin and in due course there will be but a single: group. 
Integration will have done its perfect work, If the process should 
go on and continent after continent disappear until an island only 
is left at A, the whole effect of expansion and differentiation 
would be destroyed and a single uniform group would result, II, 
on the other hand, differentiation had gone so far on each great 
land area as to establish permanent specific differences, area A 
would in the end hold within its limited bounds three groups of 
creatures, related to one another in genesis, but forever set арап 
as distinct forms, 

The land areas of the world have been subject to change 
always, and the races of men have been shifted fram place to 
place with ever-varying results, Changes in climate and food sup- 
ply, and movements of rival tribes of men and beasts have aided 
in keeping the human magma plastic, and the agencies of diver- 
gence and convergence have been free to model and remodel the 
groups. 

Having scen how fully the character and destinies of the hu- 
man groups are necessarily under the control of the areas occupied, 
their relations and conditions, let ua turn to the geography of this 
world of ours, It is seen that the land areas are widely separated 
and that the conditions in one differ radically from those in an- 
other, There are four or more distinct areas of large size, and all 
have been occupied for ages, the populations being so completely 
separated that one knew not of the existence of the other until 
in recent times. Is it to be expected, then, that all men would 
be alike? Farfromit. Such a result would be absolutely impos- 
sible. The differentiating agencies have had full control while 


the integrating forces have operated mainly within the separate 


е 
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groups. The races are the natural and inevitable result, directly 
or indirectly, of occupancy of the isolated continental areas of 
the earth by primitive man. 

I wish now to combine in a single diagram (K) a summary of 





IHAGCKAM ies, separe int m i s oe 
a агу йш (ү, 6 А, и, it, нао и theoretic 
blending of all 


forme in future tim 


my conception of the development of the species and the races 
from the period of specialization of the anthropoids up to the 
present time. The side lines in this diagram stand for the limits 
of the world within which the branching tree of the omimide (A) 
springs up. The horizontal lines connecting across, mark the 
periods by means of which we separate the stages of development. 

The first period (1) is that which witnesses the specialization 
of the group of creatures (A) from which man sprang. It may be 
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regarded as corresponding somewhat closely to the Tertiary period 
as formulated by geologists. We know not the exact number 
of closely related branches at that time, but it is held that the pros- 
pective human stem flourished and rose above the others. In the 
diagram the collateral branches B. C, D, E, are left undeveloped in 
order that Home (A) may have a clear field —íin order that we 
may illustrate more clearly the manner in which this group, ac- 
cording to our best interpretation, spread from its natal district 
and occupied the habitable world. 

That the home of the human precursor was, at this stage of 
his development, restricted in area is assumed on reasonable 
grounds. The apes and monkeys of today, which are believed to 
correspond in grade of development to the human stock of the 
natal period, are not widely distributed, but occupy very restricted 
areas and such as are particularly suited to theirarboreal habits and 
their rather delicate constitutions. There is no reason to believe 
that man at a corresponding stage was more hardy, more enter- 
prising, or more widely scattered. 

In the diagram, therefore, the stem A is made narrow below, 
widening upward, thus suggesting expansion of area with increase 
in numbers, energy, and intelligence. This expansion was, fo 
doubt, very slow and may or may not have extended to the farthest 
limits of the land area occupied, but it was prophetic of the greater 
expansions to be realized in period и. We cannot know in just 
what part of the world these events took place, just where the 
prehuman group was transmuted into the human. It may have 
been in Europe, Asia, Africa, Eurasia, Eurafrica, Lemuria, or 
America, but this does not matter here. We reach the conclu: 
sion that at or near the close of Tertiary time (period 1) the 
change occurred and that upright, self-conscious man took hia 
place permanently in the van of progress: We conceive further 
that, about this time, the continents assumed approximately their 
present dimensions and relations and that this creature man, 
breaking over the barriers that formerly hedged him in, was 
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ready to engage in their conquest. The simple, initial, integrate 
period of his career had now closed, and a period of marvelous 
expansion supervened (period 11). 

Spreading gradually into the various continental areas the in- 
cipient human groups, as yet reasonably homogeneous in character, 
became widely separated. Some were quite completely isolated and 
went their separate ways, becoming sharply demarcated from the 
rest. Others less fully isolated continued to intermingle along 
the margins of the areas occupied, so that gradations of characters 
occur, and in some cases the resulting hybrid peoples have probably 
occupied separate areas long enough to become well-established 
varieties. Three or four groups only became so widely separated 
and fixed in physical characters that students are agreed to call 
them separate races, but these comprise the great body of man- 
kind, 

The line marking the close of period t1 stands for the present 
time, and F, G, H, and I are the races now in evidence. Let us 
consider what is happening along this line today. The end ol 
the second period—the isolated specializing period—has come for 
the races, and changes of a momentous kind are being initiated. 
Man has spread and occupied the world, and the resulting isola- 
tions and partial isolations on continent and island of peoples hav- 
ing meager artificial means of transportation, have brought about, 
directly or indirectly, the variations called races; but the period 
of group isolation and consequent race specialization is at an end. 
In the last few hundred years the sea-going ship and the railway 
have been invented and the extremes of the world are no farther 
apart than were the opposite shores of a good-sized island when, 
a little while ago, all men went afoot. The period of diferentia- 
tion is closed forever and the period of universal integration is 
upon us, We do not see how rapid these movements are, but con- 
trasted with the changes of earlier days they are as à hurricane 
compared with the morning zephyr. The continent of America 
has changed its inhabitants as in the twinkling of an eye, and 
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Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific are in the 
throes of race disintegration. Today each man may go two hun- 
dred and forty times around the world in his short lifetime. А 
single individual may be the parent of progeny in every important 
land area of the world ; and this is only the beginning — the first 
few hundred years — of a period to which millions must be а= 
signed. Then how shall we project the lines of the diagram into 
the future? There can be but one answer. 

Very briefly we may outline the inevitable course of human 
history, In period 111 the races will [ade out and disappear as 
the combined result of miscegenation and the blotting out of the 
weaker branches. The world will be filled to overflowing with a 
generalized race in which the dominating blood will be that of 
the race that today has the strongest claim physically and in- 
- tellectually to take possession of all the resources of the land and 
the sea. Blood and culture will be cosmopolitan, Man, occupy- 
ing every available foot of land on the globe, will be a closer unit 
than he was on the day far back in period 1, when, in a Hmited 
area hidden away in the broad expanse of some unidentified con- 
tinent, the agencies of specialization first shaped up the species. 

But there will be an end to the third period. Although it may 
be far away, it will come as certainly as it is that all things 
change. The nature of that coming can only be surmised: all 
depends not on what man may do, although he may do much, 
but on cosmic mutations, on the maturity and decay, on the 
lease of life, of the frail little body we call the world, since be- 
yond its restricted limits no mundane creature may extend its 
conquests. Many surmises may be made as to the course of the de- 
clining period of the species and its dwelling place, but these can 
take only the form of unanswered queries. which may give way to 
other queries as knowledge of cosmic conditions advances and 
matures. Such speculations may be utterly unavailing, but they 
аге іп по way misleading and must ever be fraught with the 
deepest interest. 
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The end must come, but we can only guess what that coming 
will be like; 

(1) Will man multiply, fill the world, and exhaust its re- 
sources in period iV, gradually abandon commerce, then dis- 
continue intercontinental intercourse, grow more and more 
impoverished, lapse through isolation inte separate groups again. 
and then into degenerate races of savages, ending a miserable 
existence in the few areas capable of sustaining life the longest ? 
This result is suggested in the fifth and last period of the 
diagram. 

(2) Will similar results possibly follow from other causes? 
Will the waters of the surface, already largely absorbed into the 
earth's crust, sink deeper and deeper as the cooling of the interior 
goes on until the surface is a desiccated desert unfit for man or 
beast ? 

(3) Will the waters continue to act as they act today upon 
the land, little by little, but nevertheless surely, cut down the 
hills and mountains until all the land is beneath the sea save such 
artificial continents as man himself may raise? 

(4) Will changes in the atmosphere, now said to be going on, 
gradually obliterate all life? 

(5) In the course of cosmic mutations, will the sun’s heat 
cease to warm this poor clod anda deadly chill fall upon all living: 
things? 

(6) Will disaster come to the world through encountering а 
comet or other wandering body, and will it become part of à 
new world and the home of a new people? or 

(7) Will the forces which now hold the planet in its even 
course gradually loose their initial control, permitting its final 
absorption into the central body, the вип? 

Whatsoever the course of cosmic events, there is nothing 
surer than that there will come an end to the races that now are, 
to mankind as a whole, and to the world he inhabits. 


NOTES ON THE HAIDA LANGUAGE 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The following preliminary sketch of the Haida language is put 
together from notes made in the winter of 1900-01 which the 
writer spent on the Queen Charlotte islands in the interest of the 
Jesup North-Pacific Expedition and from a subsequent study 
of the texts obtained at that time. It is based mainly on the 
Skidegate dialect, The author had the advantage of previous 
access to the notes taken by Dr Boas and published in the Fift& 
Report of the committee appointed to investigate the north- 
western tribes of the Dominion of Canada by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The phonetic system is similar to the systems of the neighbor- 
ing coast tribes, abounding in Æ- and sounds, and in sounds 
requiring stress in articulation, The following table, drawn up 
like that in Dr Boas’ Sketch of the Kwakiuri Language,’ presents 
the scheme of consonants: 


Sonani Surd Fortis pirani Nasal 
Velar i q ! 


1 a X - 
Palatal Е k к! x n 
Alveolar d t t! 4 n 
Dental dj (с tc ! - - 
Labial b p - - ш 
Lateral а 1. LÎ = = 
Laryngeal catch and 

breathing ' i 


h, y, w. 
I have omitted the anterior palatal series, because the Haida 
sounds which should be classed under that head seem to me acei- 
! Newezstle-upon-T yae Meeting, rêy. 
t denrican Янар. vol. 3. 1900; рр, 708-111. 
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dentally produced, owing to the presence of a following close 
vowel. f seems to occur only in onomatopoetic elements (/4 /4 
skitta'p-adaGan, ‘he cut it in two"); û occurs not more than two 
or three times in strictly Haida words throughout my texts; and 
m, although considerably more abundant, is by no means common, 
The catch (*) is used În Masset instead of Skidegate c, and * instead 
of Skidegate x. x is like German єй in Bach; X is similar, but 
pronounced farther forward. Even among old people the fortis- 
sounds are frequently reduced to simple pauses. This is particu- 
larly true of sounds formed far forward in the mouth. At other 
times they are uttered with rapidity and force. In recording my 
texts, I found it difficult to distinguish fortis-sounds from sonants. 
sounds something like 47, and L something like 27 ог 1. In 
both, the tip of the tongue touches the back of the teeth, and the 
air is expelled at the sides, J is similar, but more of the tongue 
is laid against the roof of the mouth, and a greater volume of air 
allowed to escape. ~A із identical with English ng in such words 
аз тіні. 

The Haida themselves distinguish only six or seven vowels. 
They ate iore; PorZ; 4,d4,d; e Or n; ork. Those given in 
pairs do not seem to be distinguished from each other, though 
the difference between their long and short sounds is certainly 
recognized. Nor does there seem to bea great difference between 
a and 4, the obscure sound, d occurs occasionally, as if by acci- 
dent, but 4 is found only in Tsimshian words, [seems to be an 
accidental i, There is, besides, a constantly recurring vowel 
combination which I have usually written a+, but it sometimes 
sounds like ef, and often, especially in Masset; asé w and a in 
Masset are sometimes reduced to the slightest breathings. 

Euphonic changes are not so numerous in Haida as in many 
other languages. o shows a strong tendency to change to ao 
under certain conditions. This may be due partly to the position 
of the accent, for a is frequently introduced to carry it. æ fol- 
lowed by a vowel, frequently contracts to 5; 9f. under reverse 
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circumstances, $ changes to ay (Nes, 'rock'; das, ‘tlie 
rock ' j. # and J are mutually interchangeable (gifs, gala, a 
suffix meaning ‘toward the wdods'), and @ changes to ¢ (dyat, 
‘woman ; ad ada4, ‘the woman"), A gis retained in the con- 
nective ga-1 after some substantives ending in a ; otherwise it is 
usually dropped (zca gas, ‘the stone"; Zua'-f ‘the canoe’). In 
ordinary speech the terminal combination .g4#as shortens to 
gaus. gin the Skidegate dialect changes to x or X in certain 
situations, apparently after dentals: p changes to À in the word 
Sp, ' sca anemone, when it takes thè connective gws (sibat, * the 
scea-anemone'), In the Masset dialect final .ga sometimes con- 
tracts to- Many consonants are not used together, but combi- 
nations of s followed by a é-sound or dental, and of s followed 
by £, occur frequently, 

The entire sentence is brought into close union with the verb 
by a series of preceding elements which usually have the aspect 
of postpositions, though sometimes also of substantives, Thesub- 
stantives they follow may, however, be omitted: so it is evident 
that their dependence is mainly on the verb, and that they are to 
all intents and purposes verbal prefixes used to incorporate sub- 
stantives and pronouns in the verb. Such “ subordinating pre- 
fixes" are ба, “іп”; Get, ‘into’: gi, ‘to’ or ‘for’: sta, ! from ' ; 
qn, 'inside': rH, ‘inside the mouth "o antwith', The sub 
ordinate conjunctions (like ‘iw, ' when") belong to this series. 
Even gien, which generally has the appearance of a subordinate 
conjunction, is often used as equivalent to ‘when,’ and hangs 
upon the following verb. Gie'nhao, ga'odihao, etc, arè generally 
used to introduce new ideas, лао being a sort of general demon- 
strative referring to all that has gone before, What has some- 
times been called the article is rather one of these subordinating 
prefixes, which has a very general meaning and has come to be 
closely associated with substantives in certain situations. 

Pronouns, or rather pronominal prefixes, precede the verb- 
stem, and are often at some distance from it, in which case they 
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are followed by one of the prefixes just referred to, There is a 
subjective and an objective series, as follow: 


Subjective Objective 
Pronouns Pronoun 
Singler 
1st pers. j di 
2d pers. їй dai 
3d pers. for te i" oF fa 
3d pers. (indet) пай пия 
Pinrai 
1st pers. Eats fc! 
zd pers. gula n dala Ñ 
3d pers. і4-- cò {ж-- сё 
3d pers. El E! 
3d pers, (indef.) ga ға 


The indefinite forms, МАЙ ал ga, are used with substantives 
more often than with verbs, and may then be translated ‘a ' or 
‘a certain’ and ‘some,’ respectively, the former performing the 
functions of our indefinite article. They may, however, be used 
exactly like the other pronouns and occupy the same positions 
relative to the verb. Z/ and l4--6e now seem to be almost 
equivalent, but originally 2/ appears to have been used for an in- 
definite number of known objects or persons. Tt is often em- 
ployed in referring to a single unknown object, and has a 
secondary meaning as a polite or deferential expression, like the 
use of the third person plural in German, 14--69 is simply the 
third person singular pronoun with a verbal suffix. Followed by 
the appropriate subordinating prefix, all of these forms may be 
used as third objects, The pure reflexive pronoun, ag- fi,‘ self,’ 
is used in all respects like an objective pronoun, except, of course, 
that it never occurs as the subject of an intransitive verb like the 
latter. 

Unlike most American languages, the order of pronouns is ob- 
ject, subject, verb, Occasionally a substantive and a subordina- 
ting prefix are placed between the pronominal subject and the 
verb, but the reverse is usually the case. When substantive sub- 
jects or objects are used, the corresponding pronouns are seldom 
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repeated. Sometimes, where a pronoun or its substantive has 
just been used with a preceding verb, the next verb may occur 
without it, The object or subject of a transitive verb may be 
simply understood, expressed by a substantive taken into the 
verb, or expressed by some prefix: {fila da, ° I have (something 
just referred to) for bait’; nda da‘aca di ді на, ‘yours (you) let 
me see’; Auld Gasga, ' T am going to drink (water).' 

There is no separate scries of independent personal pronouns, 
but independent possessives are formed by combining the objec- 
tive pronouns with a suffix,-Ga. In the first person singular, 
however, the form is má'ca instead of df ca which we should ex- 
pect. In the third person singular and plural a second form, 
4 nGa, ‘his own,' is used as a reflexive possessive, With sub- 
stantives the objective pronouns are prefixed and -ca suftixed. 
Sometimes the suffix is omitted. Reflexive possession, ‘one's 
own, is indicated in substantives by a suffix, «at, with no pronomi- 
nal prefix. A word, gia, indicates possession in general (dAa-gia’ Ga, 
‘your thing" or ‘your property’). 

Words indicating relationship have the plural suffix -/45 
(" gà' Ga, ' his uncle' ; /' qá'Gal48, ' his uncles Je Otherwise plu- 
rality is left to the context or expressed by adjectives: sh/a/, ‘a 
crowd of, in the case of human beings, and gon, ‘ many, in the 
case of animals or inanimate objects, 

Demonstratives are very slightly developed in Haida. The 
prefix a- indicates objects near by; ww- things farther away. 
They seem nearly identical with the English *this' and 'that.' As 
independent demonstratives we have such words as apd’ nis,‘ a 
certain person’; a’n4fi,'a certain thing’; а доза, this’; ша роза, 
"that"; a’djxXwa, ‘near by’; wa'djxua, ‘far off" or ‘ some distance 
off.” Gag and faa, which have already been spoken of, have the 
significance of demonstratives, 

In the verb proper are two principal series of prefixes, one in- 
dicating the instrument used in performing an action, the other 
the shape of an object referred to. 
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Among the first might be mentioned Z- and da-, ' to do things 
with the hands”: Fit, "to do things with a stick’; 41, * with the 
voice"; girik, ‘witha knife’; Go- and Xah, ‘by йге”; 7/4,” with 
the foot’: sz/-, ‘with the fingers’; g/s, "with the teeth ; Xi, 
‘with the breath": 4, ‘by canoe,’ The last of these is identical 
with the word for canoe; sf/- and EZ also occur almost inde- 
pendently as words for ‘fingers’ and ‘voice. Even verb-stems 
seem to do duty as prefixes of this order. 

The second series of prefixes is still longer. Among them are 
sgta-, long objects like sticks; gaê, roundish objects; #/a-, ob- 
jects like ropes or chains; fé, objects such as sacks or bags. 
These are often used separately, followed by <j, ‘sort, * kind." 

There are a few prefixes that cannot well be classed under either 
head. Such are ea-i-, which indicates that the object is floating 
upon the water; and gaa-, which means that a set of people re- 
ferred to are performing an action ‘ina body.’ In combination 
the instrumentals precede those indicating shape, and ga-£ comes 
before all. 

More different kinds of ideas are indicated by suffixes than by 
prefixes, 

Nearest to the stem are a few which define the particular sort 
of motion of which the verb-stem gives only a general idea. Such 
are -Gos, motion by the feet, as in walking, and sometimes by the 
hands and feet, as in creeping; 215, motion on the water, as in a 
canoe. This latter suffix [s also used as an independent stem, 
and indeed the frequency with which two stems are combined in 
the same verb is quite remarkable. 

A certain number of suffixes indicate direction of motion: 
„ха, toward any object; -t/ay, down from above; 7. upwards; 
Acla, into a house; «sea, seaward or to an open place ; -giy, land- 
ward or ‘to cover. 

The largest body of these suffixes indicate various particu- 
lar temporal relations of which the true temporal suffixes set 
forth a general idea. Under this head l include -g4#, the pure 
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continuative; gwasañ, which may usually be translated by the Eng- 
lish word * about, and gives the idea of a great number of repeti-. 
tíonsof an action ; rim or eimi, * habitually ' or ' customarily ' : -Xif, 
to begin to do a thing; -gi, to finish doingathing; «i, which gives 
the idea that such and such an action was going on at a specified 
moment, and ~/a/, which tells us that the action expressed by the 
verb to which it is affixed was going on while some other motion 
was taking place. -Zazaii, which indicates that the action expressed 
by the verb was the first of a series, might also be added. The 
continuative, 47, presents us with the only case of real duplica- 
tion in Haida (Za gf igaf, *he is looking at it’; da gi #eaacaa, 
' he looks at it many times '), but its use does not replace that of 
plural personal pronouns. -gf often involves the idea of continu- 
ation of action rather than the end of action; but probably it then 
means continuation fo fhe end. 

The suffix -76a (Masset, 'od7u) means *all.' 

Negation is expressed by the independent particle zim before 
the verb, and the suffixed syllable -caa within it, 

The true tenses are present, past, two futures, and probably a 
perfect and a past perfect. Ordinary present time, or time con- 
ceived of as present, is indicated by no distinctive suffix. At 
times the continuative suffix -z44 and the usitative „Fin seem like 
tense suffixes, but neither is essential to this tense. The past 
tense takes a suffix, -G4 or -GAnf, and appears to be used pre- 
cisely like our own. Before the quotative, wansi ya, this suffix 
takes the form of -a5, unless, as is barely possible, the latter is the 
continuative. Simple future time; in the sense of ‘Lam going to,’ 
is indicated by the suffix са, and infallible future occurrence 
(such and such a thing is bound to happen) by the suffix Saf. 
The difference between these two futures is apparently identical 
with that between English ‘will’ and ‘shall’ in ‘He will go to- 
morrow; 'He shall go tomorrow.’ The perfect is indicated by 





"Thé significance of this fual d, which occurs with a prai many verba, T hive 
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dieresis; for example: La зааг расан 17a Ja ida si, * He did dil- 
ferently from what he had said (he would do)' This may be used 
alone asa perfect, but more often, as in the above instance, it 
occurs in combination with the suffix of the past tense, thus 
forming a past perfect. 

A curious phenomenon connected with the subject of tense is 
the use of a final -s orcs replacing the regular past ending -САн. 
From a considerable study of this peculiar suffix I feel assured 
that it is really the contracted form of the verb ' to be, Zi, and 
thus involves a simple affirmation that the statements just made 
are or were so. It is thus not surprising to find it used after 
substantives as well as verbs. A common use is after a substan- 
tive preceded by #44, when it has the force of a definite article, 
Thus; #44 Gi ra means ta certain child": няй Gras, * the child 
(already spoken of).' 

Verb-stems are prevailingly monosyllabic, generally consisting 
of a consonant followed by a vowel. A considerable number of 
verbs have entirely different stems for the singular and plural. 

Auxiliary suffixes are extensively employed, The principal 
ones aré -da,' to cause’; -Geal, ‘to become’; -ray, ‘to tell"; SPF, 
‘to say"; -Ga, to-go"; za, ‘to be’; and probably -#, ‘to remain 
in one place, as one does when he is sitting down or when he 
lives in-a certain place for a time. 

The number of moods is very limited. Potentiality is indi- 
cated by the word ya. This may be used with verbs or substan- 
tives indifferently, Thus we һауе 24'Ago ga’yita’-thav iyi A 
wansa'ga,‘ These were the potential trees, they say (i. e. they 
were going to be the trees). For the optative they use this 
word after the verb and some interjection before it. 

The imperative is distinguished by an independent particle, 7 
(occasionally Z/), all temporal sufixes being omitted. Another 
particle, gwa, is used to mark interrogation and corresponds to wa 
of the Chinook jargon. 

Infinitive and participial expressions are rendered either by 
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the use of the suffix s, just alluded to, or by the general subordi- 


nating ргейх га-г, The former varicty of expression partakes more. 


of the verb, the latter more of the substantive: А/лй оё баша 
lA dî Gas, A slave belongingto him '; Gam gi'na ay Lua-i gaga «4 
gea'Agaiasi, * They could not see what caused the canoe to move’ 
or ‘the thing causing the canoe to move.’ The following is related 
tothe first method: A'Aae gi na шал гійға tslatyaGdAnt Тарай, 
"This thing was the cause of the stopping of the canoe.’ 

When a clause depends on the same verb as one preceding, 
instead of repeating the verb a simple breathing, 4, is used: 
LAE 1! djilsLxidai yacAn, a^nAn q!d'-dcodies (атау ұй -ізмегі 


ти А, ' They thought of giving her to him, when this island was 


half-covered with water (they thought of it)." Similar to this is 
the use of wa- before a subordinating prefix to refer to a whole 
clause (see below). 

Adjectives depending upon a substantive are placed after it. 
When employed independently, they are treated exactly like in- 
transitive verbs. Numerals, when used alone, must take one of 
the prefixes indicating shape already considered. They тау, 
however, like all other adjectives, be taken directly into the verb 
as suffixes, and the classifier is not then essential (Z' £a'-idi- 
upAstia -Gan, * He went to bed and stayed there two days’; siä, 
'two The numeral ‘one,’ when suffixed, has the force of *al- 
ways, ‘forever’ At present the decimal system of counting ap- 
pears to be in vogue, but the old blanket-count was vigesimal. 
A syllable, «xa, is suffixed to numerals and connectives to give а 
distinctive meaning (о/а, ‘two long objects"; sg/astifiira, 
“two long objects apiece ^). 

Motion in connectives is indicated by a suffix, af (rf Ha, " place; 
лет, ‘попоп to the place‘), 

Substantives which would otherwise stand apart from the 
verb are followed by the subordinating prefix жаа, which then 
gives somewhat the idea of our definite article. Some substan- 
tives are formed into verbs by suffixing the auxiliary ga (nan 
gida,'achild'; n48 ridd' gas, one (who) is a child ", 
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The quotative wans'ga, ‘they зау, із used extensively in 
the Skidegate dialect, but not at all in Masset. 

The following Haida text will set many of these points in a 
clearer light : 


Gir nhao' cauixA' n^ x' la macedlacam. —Girnhao RAR cd xa 
And then ona ime hair Ше murried. And thes. «a child 
wel certam 


la gc wacan Gien caatxdn [А Фа бай (сани Га fá'ncaiyacan." 
they haul га, And ome day with him firewood ы e ia by comes. 
77 ұйіса! cáyagai' утара da gea'gudagass” Gienkaa Адн" 
кек = re EI (x ы Ыш 
là da igdmi'yacam " " Das сұға J HIRE. Gen ga'-ista 
ы ТІЛГЕН. “Vou ш айу | сш ғы” Аай freee that | 
LJ Brawa f" uU V HH naogicama -£ sta ААА ШЫЙ" дт ГА ЗР шығ" 
Whey cama heme — hm rhy finished eating afer Шие mhismoches be sah! 
“ На, Aa, dead," di coca" гли" dp шаша" ‘DAR ст J 
“Ha, ba, mother, шү [ether tow maid bo me "Vou вежу 1 
JIRA" Gien han Xaya sams “Naf Gada wa ra" sti da " 
абай "بنج‎ Ам ike Haves ook) "А селін «ЫМ {кыш И atop." 
La la dice dexsatpaR™ атараг" ба -Шшайай" A la pagan 


He made hire ashamed, ibev gay. Frem thot (dine) him be devoured, 
Ану уй. 
they say. 
NOTES 


(1) Gie nas i» the general introductory conjunction ; -4ae refers to all that hes 

(2) ce- is perhaps the aubordinating prefia *in'; atis the subordinating ргейх 
' with" ór "ol; and xam an adverbia] particie meaning 'even, "will or "yct^ 1i 
has the sense of ‘exactly thai’ or ‘right there," and enters into a great many words 
like the above. 

(a) Wey is the object of the verb of which it le practically a part; le is Ње рег. 
somal pronotin of the third person singular, subject of the verb. The verb stem із ін- 
or ims- | -ceal fa the auxiliary meaning “to become’ ani „бт is the past temporal 
suffix 

(4) з is the subject of the werb, end se amu the object, maf being the indef- 
nite proncan of the third person singular. Since the child has not been spoken of be- 
fore. 6d xs does not take a бпаї -2, 

Üi- in the stem of the verb *to be born':. dra ir the mame as £x, the plura] suffix 
following L4, "Thus о Осу." сла is the suffix al the past tense. 

(3) Za is the third object. "The subsrdinating prefix, dv mas, is formed by meane 
of a shorter eubordinating prefix, ar. ZL ar! gives a stronger idea of accompaniment 
than afalone. 7 инн (8 the eubstantival object. The word may mean ‘Brewood ! 
ог "бте" The second Le is the pronaminal subject of the verb ; the dieresia -arpa in- 
dicates that the action was completed, and cow is the past temporal suffix. 

діа атти. п. A, E 


7 IU BN 
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(6) &* ia the prefixed objective pronom of the third person singular, and -ëa is the 
commen pustcedye suffice, 
suffix which indicates that * his sen was fat” ie to be taken together, It therefore has 
the force of a participle, ' his son being fat’ or “his son's fatness," connected with the 
expression reading ‘he pleased himsell by sight on account of his son's fatmess." 

(8) Agee te the regular reflexive ‘self’ and (4 the pronominal anbject. (уа ін 
from the stem of the verb meaning “to fook at," but has the force of an instrumental 
prefix, Gud is probally the same as the word for ‘mind", Жай (“һе desired in 
mini by looking")  -;is the same suffix we have in éd jugar, taking the place of the 


regular past temporal ending «zm. 
(9) fam is always used with the verb ‘to say," preceding or following a quotation, 
[t has the force of English ' like this" or *as follows." | 


(10) 4-4 is the pronominal objesi; Æ, the subject The verb-stem is itt, da Ше 
causative auxiliary, «iyo the dieresis indicating perfection of action, and cam the ракі 
temporal suffix. This verb appears to be changed into the transitive by the causal 
being evidently understood as its object. | 

(11) гда seems to be an adverb here, not aubordinating prelia. — iê ls ihe 
regular objective pronoun of the second person alngular, andy the regular subjective 
proncun of the first person singular. Tû ja the common stem of the verb ‘to eat.’ 
pisa, the potential ending. | 

(12) Ga'-ir£4 is compounded of the general subordinating prefix gad, ' that’ (time, 
piace, or what not), and ats, * from." 

(13) ¿7 is the subjective pronoun of the third person plural ; L the shortened 
form of the verb “to be'; -pom is the same as -gamas, the frequentative suffix which 
has dropped # before the subordinating prefix a-i. 7 is the conjunction * when,’ and 
is really one of the subordinating profixes so often alluded to. ‘This chame might be 
rendered, * when the comi ng home of them WES accomplished," 

(14) ^is the personal pronosn of the third person singular, With the suffix cum 
His used for ihe third person. plural and is (he subjoct of the. verb. кі means * to 
finish,” am] a-í is & subordiuating pre&x inserted {ike that in tho preceding elame. 
S4 ix the same subordinating preda we have hod already in ga i£, 

(15) med is composed of the stem av, * mother.’ and the possessive ın fx añ {or 
MA), one's own, 

(16) Gi is the subordinating prefix 't0,' Li the subject, and ri exa the sxme verb 
as iW waas without the causative auxiliary «a, | 

(17) In direct address teris of relationihip or terms o[ respect take ihe subandi- 


(18) [i is the objective pronoun of the firu person ringular, Сой thc stam of the 
word lor a man's father, und -ca thë ordinary possesiive зм бх. | 

(19). egw fs used continually asa sort of indefinite object, meaning ‘in what way," 
‘to @ certain way.’ ¢ by itsell mesns the same thing, and pw is perhaps the sub- 
ordinating prefix ‘ there,” * at.’ | 

(20) DF ix the objective pronoun of the frat person singular, object of the verb 
following ; da is the cuative suffi and -r the definitive. E 

ізі) Aya is the regular Skidegate word for raven, А: Masset ver, the same 
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word as that employed by the Tlingit, is used, Here itis the subject of the verb 
ap teur. 

(23) These two words have been discussed in the first line, 

(23) H^ da a particle aséd to sum upa preceding clause or statement when that 
Ia agnin referred to, Here it stands for the words, ‘saying | have a mind to eat you," 

(24) «a is the causative auxiliary. 

(25) £4 fe the objective pronoun, thin? person angular: da, the subjective. KIL 
is the instrumental prefix indicating the voice as the agent ; ~tiva fe the perleti -añ 
the form of the past temporal suffix before termed pa. 

(26) <ra- is probably the steen of the verb ‘to say," and «pe an auxiliary, ‘it i" or 
"t was" Possibly wra is tho sume as s In ma Ha. | 

(17) Ga-i is the general subordinating prefix; «04, the anbordinating prefix * from; 

(28) £0 isthe pronominal object; fa, the pronominal subject ; /u, the stem ; 4.14, 
the past temporal suffix. 


THE OSAGE MOURNING-WAR CEREMONY 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


The material for the following account of this interesting Osage 
ceremony was collected in April of this year, while the writer was 
engaged in work, among certain tribes in Oklahoma, for the Field 
Columbian Museum. On only three of the four ceremonial days 
were observations made; whatever is here recorded of the other 
ceremonial day or of events after the ceremony, was obtained 
largely from Charles Michell, an English-speaking Osage who took 
an active part in the performance. It must be admitted at once 
that the present account is, at best, incomplete and fragmentary, 
and may be regarded of value only as an introduction to a more 
exhaustive study, which shall give due justice to this interesting 
rite and curious survival of ancient Osage ceremony. 

The spirit of a dead Osage must be avenged, whether the dead 
be a child, woman, warrior, or old man; this is done by the sacri- 
fice of the scalp of an enemy over the grave. The fulfilment of 
this obligation is in the immediate charge of a very near relative 
of the decedent. Gut before the scalp of an enemy may be 
obtained, it is necessary that certain rites be performed; in other 
words, there must be a war dance or ceremony. When, there- 
fore, an Osage by the name of Nahashkoóshl lost a favorite son, he 
became a mourner and it fell to his lot to make provision for the 
war ceremony. But as there is considerable expense attendant 
upon the performance of this ceremony, Nahashkóshl was assisted 
by other mourners, who also wished to satisfy the demands of 
their deceased relatives. These other mourners were Wainashie 
and his wife, and William Fletcher. As Nahashkóshl, however, 
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was chief mourner, the preliminary work of preparation, and espe- 
cially the choosing of the men to perform the ceremony, were 
largely in his hands. Therefore, after consulting with his 
fricnds he chose two groups—one for the north and one for the 
south—of four men each. These men were, for the north, Na- 
hinshinka, William Pryor, Big Heart,and John Logan; for the 
south, Emory Gibson, Hisimoi, Hunkahapi, and Kowahatze. 
There were thus two men to each mourner, and they were spoken 
of as helpers, 

The head-man of these two groups, together with the mourn- 
ers, then appointed a time for the ceremony, and all the heads of 
families among the Osage were notified of the date. The cere- 
mony was to be held at the permanent camp, about two miles 
east of the agency at Pawhuska, On the day preceding the begin- 
ning of the ceremony, the camp was largely augmented by the 
arrival of many friends of the mourners [rom Hominy, Gray 
Horse, and other points on the Osage reservation. 


firs! Day 


Early in the morning the four mourners, with their helpers, 
repaired to an open spot of the prairie lying just beyond and to 
the west of the camp. Here were selected two men whose duty 
it was to watch or guard the camp. Of these Tcepakake 
took his stand on the northwest and carried in his hand a new 
knife: on the southwest stood Weyekaha, carrying a new hatchet. 
While the others were making certain preparations the two lead- 
ers, Gibson and Nahinshinka, made the entire circuit of the large 
camp, the former making a dextral circuit, while the latter made 
a sinistral circuit. As they proceeded, all were careful not to 
cross their path and to keep out of their way. From time to time 
they cried out, “ Something must die in the west! " 

In the meantime two tents had been erected in a north. 
south line, facing west and about fifty yards apart. These and 
other preparations were made by younger members of different 
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societies who, whenever sent on errands, always ran, in accordance 
with one of the strict regulations of the ceremony. In the 
northern tent Nahinshinka and his companions took their place, 
while in the southern tent were Gibson and his followers. Walk- 
ing back and forth between and in front of the two tents were the 
four mourners, cach muffled from head to foot in a dark gray 
blanket. On the back of each was a tobacco-bag and a pipe sus- 
pended by a cord passing over his shoulders; each also carried a 
stout forked stick about four feet long, on which they supported 
themselves from time to time, for the mourners are not permitted 
to sit down from sunrise to sunset. 

Also occupying the open space in front of the tents were two 
men who played an important part in the ceremony. These 
were Suquoiinka (Chicken Catcher) for the north side and 
Waiglainkia for the south side. Of these, Suquolinka was the 
more important personage, as he was the real leader of the war- 
rior party ( Washapewinwashowagre), Both these men were naked 
except for a loin-cloth. They were painted on the chest with 
a large circular spot in black, from which extended two black 
parallel zigzag lines which terminated on the shoulder. Each 
also carried on his back a tobacco-bag with a pipe suspended 
from a bandoleer. Before one can assume the position: of either 
of tliese two men he must have been a mourner several times and 
have given the ceremony. Preparations continued in each tent for 
the performance. Friends of the mourners and members of the 
warrior orders gathered at one or the other of the two tents, bring- 
ing with them two large drums. The cight helpers in the two 
tents now painted their faces, having brought with them bags or 
boxes of paint. Much of the facial painting was in colors, each 
man wearing his own appropriate paint. А) eight men, how- 
ever, decorated a portion of their faces with black, — the sign ol 
war,—and all wore leggings and moccasins; Two of the men 
wore on their heads the Osage red and black ornament of elk and 
turkey hair. 
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A fire was now kindled to the north of the south tent, and at 
this the drums were warmed in order to tighten the heads. At 
about ten oclock the head-men of the two tents, Gibson and 
Nahinshinka, again made the circuit of the entire camp, the one 
from the north tent going by the way of the south, while the 
one from the south tent went in the opposite direction. They 
were mounted on horses, and each announced several times that 
the ceremony was about to begin and asked the men to goto the 
scene of the ceremony to dance. 

On the return to the tents, those on the south side began 
drumming and singing, while William Pryor, from the north side, 
stepped out into the open space between the tents and danced. 
He carried a wooden staff about four feet long, terminating in a 
crook, and covered from end to end with cotton. He wore only 
a loin-cloth; the upper part of his body, including his face, was 
painted black, while on each lew were two parallel, zigzag lines 
also in black: At the conclusion of the song the drummers on 
the north side sang, while Hisimoi danced out fram the south 
side. He also carried a crook, and was dressed and painted as 
was Pryor, 

After a lapse of about half an hour, during which time many 
warriors appeared, arrayed for the dance, all four mourners began 
a circuit of the entire camp, going first south, then: cast, and re- 
turning by the north side. They were followed by the two head- 
warriors; then came the singers, with their drum, [rom the north 
side, who were followed by the eight assistants and all the dancers 
from the north tent. As they proceeded to make the circuit of 
the camp they halted from time to time and sang while all danced 
except the mourners and the two head-warriors.. Pryor and 
Hisimoi carried their crooks, while Big Heart, Logan, Hunka- 
hapi, and Kowahatze carried shields on their backs. Each of the 
eight helpers also carried a large gourd rattle. 

After thelr return from dancing around the circle they all 
rested for a while, except the mourners, warriors, and watchers, 
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who, as noted before, do not sit while the sun is visible, Then 
the circuit of the camp was again made as before, except that this 
time the drummers and dancers came from the south tent, while 
the circuit was to the north, cast, and south, the exact reverse of 
the first course. By the time they had returned to the tents, 
nearly all the inhabitants of the camp had arrived, their number 
having been greatly augmented by the appearance at this time of 
two or three hundred children from the government school, 
which had been dismissed that the children might witness the 
afternoon performance. 

At about two oclock prepared food in liberal quantities was 
provided for the warriors, helpers, and dancers. This was brought 
to the two tents by the women of the camp, most of whom came 
from the houses of the friends and relatives of the mourners: 
The musicians and all those who had danced voluntarily to show 
their respect for the mourners, ate first. Then a small portion of 
food was put into the mouths of the mourners, and after them 
the warriors and helpers ate, The women and children, all gaily 
dressed and resplendent in beaded buckskin, ribbons, and. bright- 
colored shawls, then came forward, ate a little: and removed the 
remainder of the food. During the progress of the feast the two 
warriors kept crying out for the people to bring presents of goods 
to be given to the poor, and also for payment to the warriors and 
helpers for their assistance in the ceremony. 

A rather long interval now followed, while the helpers and the 
volunteers repainted themselves in brilliant colors for the after- 
noon dance. When all were ready they again formed in line and 
danced entirely around the camp, as they had done during the fore- 
noon, first making a dextral circuit, then a sinistral circuit, and so 
on until nearly sunset, The remaining dance of the day was to the 
setting sun. The drummers and singers of both tents now joined 
forces and took up a position directly to the west and between 
the two tents. Then the dancers of both sides came forward and 
danced in front of and to the west of the drummers. The two 
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sides did not unite, but danced in two concentric circles, open at 
one point, so that at one time the men from the north would be 
on the outside, then the two circles would continue moving until 
the men from the south would be on the outside. At the head 
of each line was a man bearing.a standard which had stood during 
the day, one to the west of the north tent, the other just east of 
the south tent. The dancers now rested, while one of the warriors 
told his war story, at the conclusion of which they beat the drum. 
Then they sang and danced again, and rested while the other 
warrior related his war experience. 

The sun was now about to set, whereupon the volunteers 
stepped to one side (the singers maintaining their position) while 
the eight helpers formed themselves into a crescent-shaped line 
in front of the musicians, all facing the west. At each end of 
the line was one of the two standard-bearers, while. in front 
of them, and therefore not obstracting the western view, were the 
mourners, the two head-warriors, and the watchers. All the 
dancers now became seated, whereupon the musicians began a 
song and the head-man on the south side stood up, danced a few 
moments in the line, then stepped in front of the line and danced 
until the end of the song, when he resumed his place in the line and 
sat down, Another song was started, and the head-man on the 
north side, sitting next to the one who had just danced, arose and 
repeated the performance. Thus they continued to dance until 
each man in the line had had his turn, a man from the south side 
succeeding one from the north, and so оп, back and forth, until 
the ends of the line were reached. 

It was now nearly dark, and the performance for the day 
was at an end. Food was again brought and eaten as at noon. 
Then blankets were brought for the helpers and the two warriors, 
while four small; improvised canvas shelters were provided for 
the four mourners, the openings being toward the east. The 
musicians and all others who had volunteered their services during 
the day now repaired to their lodges for the night, 
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The performances on the second day were exactly similar to 
those of the first, except that there were no preliminary prepara- 
tions, such as the selection of the ground, the erection of the 
tents, etc, although the announcements were made as before. 

The method of procedure on the third day was like that of thë 
second, except that on this day two additional crooks were intro 
duced. These took precedence over the crooks carried on the 
first two days and were borne by the leading helpers of the two 
sides — Emory Gibson and Nahinshinka. 


Fourth Day 


Early on the morning of the fourth day the helpers and all 
those who were to take part in the ceremony brought to the 
tents their sacred bundles (waAopé) They all now formed in 
line, the watchers first, then the mourners, warriors, drumtners, 
helpers, and dancers, and proceeded to the west about two hun- 
dred yards, where they halted and made a temporary camp. A 
song was begun and the dancers danced for the benefit of the 
mourners, Then they danced in a circle, surrounding all who were. 
to join in the hunt. Then the mourners thrust their forked sticks 
in the ground, the sacred bundles were opened, and a bird, 
usually a hawk, was taken from cach one. The bundles were 
then tied up, and some of them were hung on the forked sticks 
while others were taken in charge by boys who were to go on 
the hunt. The birds were then suspended on the backs of all 
the warriors by means of buckskin bandoleers specially con- 
structed for that purpose and always found in the bundle. The 
watchers and the mourners now remained behind while all the 
others set off to the west, armed with guns and bows and arrows, 
to spend the remainder of the day, or so much of itas might be 
necessary, in killing a deer, Of course in former times this was 
a war party and the object of their hunt was scalps. 
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As soon as a deer had been killed the party reunited and the 
helpers severed the head from the body; the head was then 
fastened down with the four crooks and left. The boys who had 
been carrying the sacred bundles in the rear came up in the 
meantime and repacked the bundles, placing the bird-skins back 
in their proper position. The entire party then returned to the 
mourners’ camp, bearing with them the headless deer, upon 
which they feasted. One of the warriors had already provided 
himself with some human hair, which he now distributed among 
the mourners, in licu of the scalps. As the hair was handed to 
each mourner, he exclaimed, “ This is what I want! Iam glad I 
have it!" Each mourner next visited the grave of the per- 
son for whom he had been mourning and deposited a portion of 
the hair over the grave; another portion was fastened to the bird 
belonging to the sacred bundle, while the remainder was attached 
to the stem of the pipe, which he had carried constantly on 
his back for four days. Thus ended the period of mourning. 

Formerly, on the morning following the fourth day the 
bundles were opened and prayers were made to the bird for 
specific blessings, a stick for each blessing invoked being laid 
by the side of the bird. The bird was then painted and re- 
placed in the bundle. Then followed four additional days 
of dancing and ceremony, celebrating the success of the war 
expedition. 


EVANESCENT CONGENITAL PIGMENTATION IN 
THE SACRO-LUMBAR REGION 


Вт Н. NEWELL WARDLE 


The subject of this paper is one which for some. time has cre- 
ated considerable interest among French and German men of 
science, and my object in presenting it here is not to record any 
new observation but solely to call to the attention of American 
anthropologists the various aspects of the questions therein 
concerned. 

Among certain of the darker races, a large percentage of the 
children present in the sacro-lumbar region one or more well-de- 
fined pigmented areas, varying in size, and ranging in color from 
an almost imperceptible gray to a blue-black or black. Such a 
color area may, as in the case observed by Dr Chemin,’ extend 
downward and upward so as to cover the whale dorsal surface, 
from thigh to shoulder, including the posterior facies of the 
arms; in other instances; the more strictly localized sacro-lumbar 
pigmentation is associated with similar marks in the scapular and 
interscapular region. 

Prof. E. Belz, ofl Tokio, who was the first to record its observa 
боп ала who has shown in the last quarter of a century a constant 
devotion to the subject, noted the appearance of such pigmented 
localities in the prenatal life of the Mongolian (Japanese 7)! The 
record of all other authorities commences at birth, from which 


! Chemin, ** Note sur ies taches congenitalei ile |a. region wacto-lumbaire chez les 
Аттап!!!" Баһ ағы bee. duh. dr Pars, rioù, ae | | | | 

"Zur Frage von der Klamen-Verwandtochaft zwischen Mongolen und Tnilian- 
em," Ferk der Berl, Gerell, f. Amt, Elhusl, и. Greeich,, Tat, S, sqq, "Bal 
dem Mongolenfatus babe ich Spuren von diesen Flecken im A. Manat nachweisen 
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time until the child has reached an age varying from two to eight 
years (apparently depending more on individual peculiarities than 
on geographical locality), the blotches are visible with gradually 
decreasing distinctness. It was doubtless owing to Из publication 
in a Japanese scientific journal’ that the notice by Balz long 
remained without confirmation by other observers, either for 
Japan or for other countries- 

In 1893 Seren Hansen made known the results of his anthropo- 
logical studies on the much mixed Inuit of West Greenland, and 
called attention to the presence upon some Eskimo neonati of 
discolorations, sometimes "so faint as scarcely to show," again 
of the deep blue of a bruise. Не specifies and figures only four 
cases, two observed by himself, one by Dr Binzer, and one by 
Mr Ryder, although the wording of his communication leaves it 
to be inferred that more were known to him, at least by report." 

In 1896 Dr Matignon, a practising physician of Pekin, noted 
its frequency among the native children of that city,' and, in pre- 
senting the paper, Dr Collignon referred to a brief mention of 
evanescent congenital pigmentation among a number of Philippine 

Three years more elapsed before Dr Chemin called attention 
to the same characteristic markings upon the children of the 
Annamese of Cochin China and Tonkin, of the southern Chinese, 
of the Chinese-Annamese and Chinese-Siamese mestizos, and of 
the reputed full-blood Siamese of Bankok. 

Closely following this, Dr Kohlbrügge, in a communication 
regarding the anthropology of the Malay archipelago, postulates, 


UAA, Deut, Gatt, J. Notou Välke kunde Ürtarienz, Wd, 1v, 5. 40. 

* Bidrag til Vestgrenlüodernes Anthropologi" Лее етт Groenland, Helt 
7. 8. 217—138. 

* f, J. Matignon, '* Stigmates congenitaux et transitoires chez les Chinoin” Bull. 
de la. Soc, d' Anth, de Paris, 9b, p. £24- 

! Chemin, lac. ei, p. 130. E 

i Kohlbrügge, T Anthropologiache Beobachtungen aus dem Malayischen Arthi- 
pel" — Werk, d. Bers Gesell, f, Anth., Ethusl,, m, Urgeich., 1900, S. 398. 
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on the authority of a seven years' residence in that vicinity, the 
presence of these congenital stigmata among “all Malay and In- 
donesian peoples " — presumably within that circumscribed area. 

W. von Balow, whose interest in Polynesian anthropology is 
well known, was the next to come forward with information in 
regard to this much discussed character, determining its presence 
upon Samoan children of full and three-quarter bload, its absence 
upon those of half and quarter blood; Von Bülow states that he 
has never seen. more than a single discoloration of this character 
upon any child, and that such may be located upon other parts of 
the body. He distinguishes three types of birthmark, of which 
the second is permanent and appears to be the true nevus 
maternus. 

In an article relating to the significance of evanescent con- 
genital pigmentation, Monsieur Deniker? extends its known geéo- 
graphical range to Java, Korea, and Hawaii on the authority of a 
personal letter from Dr ten Kate. 

This information has since been made public by Dr ten Kate" 
in a thoughtful paper in which the earlier data accessible to him 
are critically discussed. He found two forms of birthmark dilfer- 
entiated by the Hawaiians,—that type which forms the subject 
of the present essay and a second permanent red nzvus, evidently 


ПУ, von. Bülow, ** Die Geburtsllecken der Sumoaner." Glsbur, Bj. xxvi, S. 
s09, "Bei Eben iu denen die eine Partel samoanischen Unprungs, die andere Partei 
dber Halbblut aut Samoaner und Kankasier [s1, Алти dieses Zelchen der Kinder 
meilrmr—- nicht immer — cr, Boi Verbindung van Weisen mii Samoanern oder mit 
Halbbint Samoanern kommt dieses Zeichen an den Kindern meinem nir vor, Die 
Бағровлег behaupten. das dieses Mal cin sicheres Zeichen der Samonhischen Abitani- 
шипр sel.” Тһе UN. NS M zc M the passage in full, since the personal 

mation seems to have entered into the translation | the distinguished anthropologist, 
з Deniker, when he remarks “cette tache |, |, 3 sert. de C E Slc iue 
les Samoans pirang car elle se roarai? jamais cher les enfanta isins de l'union 4а 
blancs avec les Samoens purs ou damlaang g elle est mAr rare cher les enfanis né des- 
parents Samoa et demi-sanjg," — Les taches congenitales dans la region sacro-lom- 
haire comalderóes comme caractére de pace. Ail dela See, d'Anth. de Par, 1901, 

(41 
7: 0j; ааа, be dt psg: 


* Der l'igmentfecken der Nengéborenen, Gíshwi, Bd, txxxt, 5. 255. 
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corresponding to von Bülow's third type. In the interracial mar- 
rages of Japan he recognizes, as did Birlz, a dependence of the 
frequency of its presence on the degree of blondness of the Euro- 
pean father. His knowledge regarding Java proves to be based 
on persanal communications from his colleagues, Dr Baumgarten 
and Dr Kohlbrügge, the former of whom noted at least onè in- 
stance of permanency of these pigmented areas and gave about 
go as the percentage in which the evanescent discolorations occur 
upon the issue of Europeo-Javanese unions, No evidence relat- 
ing to Korea is here brought forward by Dr ten Kate. 

With the exception of the foregoing, the latest information * 
on the subject, so far as my knowledge goes, comes simultaneously 
from Messrs Riedel and Belz. The former records having “ ob- 
served the so-called Mongolian marks upon children of the 
Celebes and other Indonesian islands— even upon.a young Papua 
girl.” "The latter notes its appearance on two Amcrind children. 

Thus, the geographical area throughout which this evanes- 
cent naevus fs known to occur, more or less sporadically, extends 
from Greenland on the east to Madagascar * on the west— Danish 
Greenland, Vancouver, Hawaii, Samoa, Corea, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, the Celebes, Java, Malay archipelago, Indo-China, and 
Madagascar. As will be seen, it embraces more than one ethnic 
division — Amerindian, Polynesian, Papuan, Malayan, Indonesian, 
Negritan, and Mongolian. 

Basing their hypothesis on the ground of its great frequency 
among children of Mongolian race, and overlooking its apparently 
equal prevalence among the Samoans, both Bælz* and Deniker 

! Fer, der. Bor, Gesell. F. Anih., Ethnol., u. Uryrrch., tot, 5. 995 

* Chemin, loc, cit, p. 134. "Un de mes cumarades m'affrm avoir remarqué le 
mme caractère chor les enfants Malgaches." 

' Indeed Bal: gocs ṣo lar ms tö may: © Every Chinese, every Korean, every Japati- 
ese, every Malay is born with a dark blue . . . mark" (loc, cik. S. 188)—4 atate- 
ment wholly unwarranted by the fact that fees thar half a dinen mem have observed 
cettaln definite, though large proportions of cases wherein the atigmatea oer. The 


highest which I have found recorded 6 89 5 (Chemin), which is greatly in excess of 
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elevate the evanescent congenital pigmentation to the position of 
a racial character, and ascribe to it Mongolian or Mongoloid sig- 

nifeance. Seren Hansen, on the other hand, who knew of it only 

in West Greenland and Japan, but shrewdly suspected its presence 

іп southeastern Asia, attributes it to a substratum of Negritan 

ancestry,’ 

Great stress is laid by Deniker on the fact that both the West 
Greenland Inuit and the Samoans regard such marks as a sign ol 
pure descent—i. e. from natives relatively free from intermixture 
with the white race, This is, at most, an interesting item of folk- 
lore. The natives of Samoa are much crossed with immigrating 
peoples from other island groups, while it “is doubtful if a single 
Eskimo of pure blood сап be found along all the west coast” of 
Greenland, Had Hansen's observations been made on the Inuit 
of Alaska, where the foreign element has been introduced largely 
by intercontinental trading and by whaling vessels with their 
Polynesian sailors, it could have possessed no weight, As it is, 
the occurrence has remained unexplained, save as the survival of 
a racial character either Mongolian or Negroid in type, — 
| я Hansen, loc, cit. " E desire, however, до direct attention to the possibility that 
it may iudicute, 28 it were, an alsvistic rudiment, a sortol aioken of descent from a 
swart race element; neither is ouch far to seek, ince it hni (already) been pointed out 
іп southern Japan, Yer is this solely a goess, bur in any case that js no reason аі 
ene Inl] himself te rest with the thought that it turns upón à simple curiosity, ond, as 
for the rest, one finds here gud there in West Greenland divers individuals whose 
very dark skin color points in the same direction. Meanwhile this question cun best 
be solved by closer researches in Japan and southern. East Asia. and mach t 
ic ing." sla, ami much are mot ye 

! [bid, — Résumé, p. 274. M. Deniker, in quoting Hansen, tae unfortunately 
i ihe word r&rri. "кто в ly," which materially alter the meaning. For 
this reason, and because ihe Danish publication ja no кегҙ ассеззіМе, 1 give the sen- 
tence at lengihb with it» tranalatlon : '* Denne Éjendommelighed, «wn synes et være 
konstant hos Japaneseme, og som ntvivhomt opaa findes hos andre әмайинка 
Polkestag. betrapgtes al. Vestyranlrnderne som et sikkert Tegn paa en ron eskimoisk 
Afstamning, hvad den ogsaa synes at viere. lorzasvidt som den ikke vider a være lagt- 
taget hos Бети а! вагі krypdset Afsiamning,” p. a4), This peculiarity, whlch seer 
to be constant with the Japanese and undoubtedly also occurs among other East Asi- 
ише peoples, н regarded by West-Greenlanders àt a sare token of a pure Eskimo 
origin, which ir also seems to be in so far as jt |a not known to be observed among 
children of strongly crossed origin, | | | 
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In view of the present setting of a current of fashion in mat- 
ters anthropological, in the direction of the tripartite division of 
the human species, proposed by the writers of the early half of the 
last century, it is not surprising that Herr Belz calls fora study 
of the “ Alpine race” of Europe with the object of establishing 
the presence of transient pigmentation upon the neonati and 
hence the Mongolian origin of the darker peoples of that conti- 
nent.’ Equally important from the same viewpoint is his obser- 
vation of the " Mongolian mark " upon two Amerind children, if, 
indced, the wish were not father to the observation, for he writes; 
“T have concluded that this presents a real character of the whole 
Mongolian race which one should also use for the solution of the 
much disputed question of the relationship between the Mongols 
and the North American Indians, 1 have now had the opportu- 
nity of examining in the mission station at North Vancouver, in 
British Columbia, two Indian children, one pure-blooded of two 
years, and a half-blood of eleven months. Both children showed 
the blue marks, put, it must be admitted, much less distinctly than 
do Mongolian children, so that one must look closely in order to 
notice them.” 

But Î believe it must be admitted that even racial characters 
are, in the last analysis, dependent upon physiological causes, 
and as yet no one has attempted to inquire into the basic prin- 


ciple of this noteworthy stigma. Is it possible to assign its. 


origin to the prenatal influences of custom and environment, 
acting upon an organization peculiar to Mongoloid — or Negroid 
—peoples? Ithinknot, Climatic diversity precludes the ascrib- 
ing of such remarkable results to heat and moisture. Were the 
Inuit alone involved, the almost torrid heat of the igloo interior 
might be adduced as a rather unsteady support of the hypothesis, 
but, excluding the Eskimo, the geographical range appears to 
extend from so? north to 20° south latitude. But aside [rom 


tela, Push. der Ber, Gaull. f. Anth, Ете, м. ОтреғА., түзі, 5. 393. 
ды. анти. х. в. 4—7 
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this, the observations of Bzlz on thermal pigmentation indicate 
that the cutaneous deposit of carbon as the result of exposure to 
heat, is not in circumscribed areas, but in anet.like complex. He 
notes this peculiar pigmented reticulation upon the lower extremi- 
ties of Japanese merchants who sit on the edge of their “ kotatsu,” 
the heated excavation into which the feet depend, and which is 
covered by the robe,— among European marketwomen, who 
keep in winter a charcoal brazier under their gowns, —and also 
over the whole cutaneous surface of the professional bathing 
masters of European baths.’ Since the manifestation of the effect 
of heat upon the skin materially differs from the discolorations 
under discussion, it is perfectly clear that any thermal influence 
upon the prenatal life of the child must be excluded. 

One other hypothesis presents itself, one which was vaguely 


foreshadowed by Dr Chemin when he suggested that. "these. 


nevi may well be, so to speak, reserves of pigment (which are) 
used up in early life." * 

The problem which I offer for consideration is this: May not 
these evanescent congenital pigmented areas be regarded as the 
nuclei of more general pigmentation, the regions wherein occurs 
the first deposition of the cutaneous pigment normal to the darker 
races and peoples, and is their apparent disappearance not to 
be explained by the deepening of the tint of the whole body 
surface? 

The peculiarity of the blotches as observed by Belz would 
seem to be that the pigment was found not in the deeper cella of 
the rete Malpighii, but in that part of the dermis adjacent thereto’: 
nevertheless, if Monsieur Bloch is correct, the normal develop. 
ment of pigment in the outermost dermal cells is a well estab- 
lished fact When it is remembered that the cells of the rete 





1 Thid., р, 206, 

t Chemin, loo. cit, p. 144. 

: Depiker, lot; ct.. p. 275, footnote, Alio Balt loc a 

A Thi, in discussion, p. 281, « boc. cit., 5, 180. 
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mucosum are derived from those of the dermis, the fact that the 
pigment of the so-called Mongolian mark is situate not in the deep 
epidermal cells but in the underlying dermal tissue becomes very 
significant, for it would seem to be precisely in the latter layer that 
the earliest deposit should be expected. 

Von Bülow's statement that, owing to intermixture with other 
oceanic peoples, the color of the Samoans ranges from light brown 
to almost black, and that in accordance therewith varies the age 
at which the mark disappears, might be construed in favor of this 
supposition; but his personal knowledge of cases where the dis- 
coloration is permanent, especial/y among. dark-complexioned sur. 
fives,’ presents a condition which would remain unexplained. 

One other observation seems to militate against this theory. 
Dr Kohlbrügee remarks that the natives of the Malay archipelago 
are as fair as the immigrated Europeans, but the native children 
are more highly pigmented than the adults,’ a statement which I 
am unable to reconcile with the hypothesis. 

Should this prove to be the real solution of the question, we 
would expect to find such nuclei of pigmentation appearing early 
in the interuterine life of the negro. I am not aware whether or 
not this is the case, but according to Dr Chapman ‘the color 
of the dermis in the negro is the same as that of the white, and 
the whole skin of the negro factus is as pale as that of the white 
one, the pigment being developed in the deep cells of the rete 
mucosum only at or after birth." ' Deniker, it would seem, is un- 
aware of this, for in discussing the occurrence of the transient 
birthmarks among the natives of the Philippines, he takes occa- 
sion to say that " the pure Negritos could not have the pigmented 
marks upon their black skins; it probably refers there to mixed 


! Von Büluw, loc. cit. “Doch kommen auch Falle таг in denen dieter Fleck, 
—besonders bei dunkelfarbigen Eingeborenrm—nle schwinde, Solche Falle sind mir 
bekannt." Unfortunately he fails to state the distinction between such permanent 
forms. of (he e & ila and the second type of és, the permanent mother’s mark, 

* Kohlbrigge, loc. cit: 

! H. C, Chapman, Zretfie en Auman РАупә шу, 1899, p. 701. 
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Negrito-Indonesians." ' Itis for the specialist and for those bet- 
ter acquainted with the abundant literature relating to the negro 
to investigate this phase of the subject. Should such stigmata 
occur, and yet have remained unrecorded, for Africa, by travelers, 
the cause of the omission may lie in the widespread custom of 
darkening in smoke, or otherwise, all infants who do not attain 
to the correct tribal tint, a custom which is also in vogue in 
Samoa. 

Again, should the hypothesis advanced in this paper be cor- 
rect, the presence of early pigmentation would be microscopically 
noticeable among the darker groups of the Eurafrican race, without 
in any sense predicating for them Mongoloid affinities. That 
such evanescent pigmentation does occur within the limits of this 
race, when expatriated, is shown by Dr Baumgarten's observation 
that “among full-blood Europeans also, this mark occasionally, 
though rarely, appears.” * 

It is greatly to be desired that the whole problem be consid- 
ered by American anthropologists sans parti pris. We have here 
facilities for such study which do not exist in Europe. Of far 
more importance than the pointing out of racial characters is the 
discovery, the study, the verification of the fundamental principles 
of growth involved in the production of those race characters, 
when such in fact they prove to be. 


! Deniker, loc. cit,, p, 276, 
' Von Bilow, loc. cit. 
' Oooted by ten Kate, loc. clt., S. 240. 


TROPICAL ACCLIMATIZATION 
By J, ELBERT CUTLER 


The fact that the white race has spread rapidly over all the 
fertile regions of the temperate zone and that emigration is now 
turning toward the tropics, gives special importance to the ques- 
tion of tropical acclimatization, Much has been written in a gen- 
eral way about the colonization of the tropics and the dangers of 
a tropical climate, but little has been done toward a scientific in- 
vestigation of the plienomenon to which the name acclimatization 
is given. If it can be shown, however, that it is possible for the 
white man to become completely acclimated in the tropics, much 
will have been accomplished. 

So late as 1850 Dr Knox of London declared that Englishmen 
transplanted to America and Australia must inevitably deteriorate 
and would die out in à few generations, The absurdity of such a 
statement does not need to be pointed out, but it is to be noted 
that this suspicion of the temperate zone has now been transferred 
to the hotter region, and that those who adopt this attitude rely 
on the very arguments which were brought forward against the 
acclimatization of Europeans in the more temperate regions 
of North America and Australia, viz., an enormous death-rate, 
physical deterioration, and reduced fertility. Modern science de- 
mands a thorough reéxamination of these arguments and the 
alleged facts supporting them. Іа ап able paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society in April, г898, Dr L. W. Sambon 
pointed out the absurdity of many of the opinions hitherto held 
in regard to acclimatization in the tropics and presented some 


' Geeygrapitcal Fourmal, 1395, vol. Zit, p. 589. 
42: 
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strong evidence in support of his position. Much of the following 
is taken from or suggested by Dr Sambon’s monograph. 

The pessimistic opinion in regard to tropical climate arose 
at a time when scientific knowledge was in its infancy, and as 
a result of the popular discussion of the question by statesmen, 
geographers, meteorologists, and journalists, the old theories 
based on obsolete and erroneous medical opinions still prevail in 
the public mind. It has been repeatedly asserted that a tropical 
climate in itself has a peculiar effect on the human body and its 
functions. Ripley states it in the following words, which may be 
considered a very good summary of the views held on the subject 
by the French authorities and others: “ Respiration becomes 
more rapid for a time, although it soon tends toward the nor- 
mal: the pulse beats more quickly ; the appetite is stimulated; à 
sur-excitation of the kidneys and sexual organs ensues; the indi- 
vidual as a rule becomes thinner; the liver tends to increase 
in size, which is, perhaps, the cause of a certain sallowness of the 
skin; in females, menstruation is often disturbed, the age of 
puberty being sooner reached."' In another place this author 
says that heat is the cause of humidity and generally accompanies 
it. This retards radiation through perspiration and is the cause 
of physiological disturbances; the blood is not properly purified 
and anemia ensues, if more immediate effects do not manifest 
themselves in intestinal disorders, But the force of all this is lost 
when he adds, in conclusion: “The exact nature of the physio- 
logical processes induced by the tropics is, however, so imperfectly 
known that we must in general rely upon concrete experience 
for our further conclusions," * 

At one time malarial fevers were attributed to moonshine 
just as anemia, hepatitis, and sunstroke are still attributed to 
heat. In the annual report of the United States Army to the 
Secretary of War, heatstroke is classified, along with drowning and 


' Ripley, 75e Kacet ef. Eurcfe, 1899, n. £33. 
x ibid. ii Р- 578. к Т 
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lightning stroke, under injuries. Dr Sambon asserts that anemia 
is never caused by heat, and cites the observations of Maurel, 
Marestang, Eijkman, and Glogner, who have proved beyond 
doubt that in tropical regions the influence of high temperature 
causes no change in the proportion of red corpuscles in the blood. 
The various diseases of the liver met with in the tropics are com- 
mon among Europeans in temperate regions, but their accepted 
etiology is forgotten and they are curiously attributed to heat. 
Through bacteriology, then, the parasitic nature of malaria, 
anemia, and hepatitis have now become recognized. Sunstroke 
has remained the one condition that authors could bring forward 
to prove the noxious influence of heat. Dr Sambon thinks that 
this is also an infectious disease. Its. premonitory symptoms m- 
dicate clearly a period of incubation. Its relapses, its morbid 
anatomy, its peculiar geographical distribution, its epidemic out- 
bursts, the conditions of climate and soil under which it prevails, 
the relative immunity to its attacks afforded by acclimatization, 
all clearly point to the specific infectious nature of the disease. 
Dr Sambon, however, draws a distinction that most writers do 
not make. Instead of classing heat exhaustion and thermic fever 
together under the head of sunstroke, he separates them. Heat 
exhaustion he calls syncope, and thermic fever is, therefore, the 
specific infectious disease to which he has reference. To this he 
gives the name siriasis, the oldest name for it, used by the an- 
cients because they thought it occurred in the hottest months 
when Sirius, the dog star, rises and sets with the sun. The preva- 
lence of siriasis, like that of enteric fever, cholera infantum, and 
other infectious diseases, is closely connected with summer, but it 
is important to remark that this connection with the hottest 
season does not necessarily imply a connection with the highest 
temperature. Indeed, it has often been obscrved that the hottest 
days and Hottest years are not those in which the disease especially 
occurs, and again, it is not always found in the warmest regions. 
Many of our workmen, such as metal-casters, glass-blowers, 


“ j 
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furnacemen, and stokers, are exposed for hours together to far 
greater heat than ever emanated from a tropical sun, yet they 
never suffer from siriasis. Men who work in Turkish baths are 
subjected to a high temperature and a moist atmosphere, two 
conditions which have been regarded as peculiarly conducive to 
siriasis in the tropics, but these men suffer mainly from rheumatism 
and tuberculosis. In the United Consols mines at Gwennap, in 
Cornwall, the temperature is 125° F, Siriasis has never occurred 
among its miners; their special disease 1s tuberculosis, 

Siriasis must be distinguished carefully from syncope, alcoholic 
coma, cerebral hemorrhage, epilepsy, and especially from cerebro- 
spinal fever and pernicious malaria. Syncope is common among 
old stokers,—" stoker's collapse ",—who are very liable to cardiac 
affections on account of their laborious occupation and of their 
free indulgence in strong drink. It is very frequent among sol 
diers, who likewise suffer exceedingly from circulatory disorders. 
Soldiers fall unconscious from syncope on parades. Col. Charles 
R. Greenleaf, chief surgeon, Division of the Philippines, in a re- 
port dated May 31, 1901, says: “It is an interesting fact that 
heatstroke generally so much feared in the tropics ‘is practically 
unknown here; men often drop out on the march overcome by 
heat, but fatal stroke and lasting heat exhaustion is very rare." 
Dr Patrick Manson, of the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
says that heat and moisture are not in themselves the direct cause 
of any tropical disease." Ninety-nine per cent of these diseases 
are zymotic and are caused by germs requiring a tropical habitat. 
‘Disease germs are as much members of the fauna and flora of a 
country as are the other living things found in it, and they are. 
amenable to the same laws and conditions determining geographi- 
cal distribution, Chief among these conditions are heat, moisture, 
and the nature of the soil 

Much remains to be done in this field of investigation, but the 


V Report of the. Sureeon-Gencral 0f tho A rey, E901, p. 132. 
! British Modical Yeurmal, 1838, vol. 1. p. 1168. 
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opinion that the microbe is the real enemy which is to be met in 
the tropics, is strongly supported by some of the highest authori- 
ties in tropical pathology. If this be true, then it is as possible 
to combat the microbe in the tropics as im the temperate zones, 
by sanitation and hygicnic precautions. 

The same difficulties which oppose the colonization of tropical 
lands at the present time were met by the ancient Greeks when 
they colonized Sicily and southern Italy, Malaria was rife in all 
the places which offered the best commercial prospects. In Eng- 
land malaria has almost entirely disappeared, but in Italy it is still 
deadly to the laborers of the Roman Campagna and the rice-fields 
of Lombardy. The French thought at one time that they would 
never be able to thrive in Algeria, because the climate was con- 
sidered deadly to Europeans. Now invalids are sent to that 
country, many of the localities having obtained the reputation of 
excellent sanatoria. The West Indies, which used to be consid- 
ered the "white man's grave," now rank among the best health 
resorts, The death-rate of European troops in the tropics, which 
used to be 129 per 1000, is now as low as 12 рег 1000 in India. 
In Trinidad and Barbadoes sickness and mortality among the 
European soldiers-are actually less than at home. Only a cen- 
tury ago smallpox was as great a scourge in the temperate zone 
as tropic fevers are today in the tropics, yet science has reduced 
that evil to relative insignificance. Hygiene and sanitation have 
thus accomplished much, both in the temperate zones and in the 
tropics, and certainly much more may be expected from wider 
experience and further knowledge. 

A fact which gave rise to the pessimistic notion about tropical 
colonization was the fearful mortality among the first white 
visitors to tropical shores. This, however, may be explained 
by their insanitary ships, their Insanitary habits, and their igno- 
rance of tropical conditions of health. The fertility of the land 
and the conveniences of trade have generally determined the 
` IV BAAR Naca! Formal, 1808, vok 1. р. OTe 
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location of settlements on the deadly alluvial soils at the mouths 
of rivers, Towns thus built in the very worst places in consider- 
ation of their apparent value, but totally regardless of their quali- 
ties with reference to health, are largely responsible for the 
reputation of unwholesomeness which is associated with tropical 
countries, Bordier says that in a general way the mortality of a 
race increases in the measure that it displaces itself toward the 
equator, Such a statement is too sweeping, and it leaves out of 
consideration many elements which may be eliminated. Cli- 
mates do not depend entirely on geographic position, for they 
are affected largely by a variety of conditions, such as the dis- 
tribution of land and water, the nature of the soil and the vegeta- 
tion, elevation or depression, and the character of the land at or 
adjacent to the place under consideration. Facts do not bear out 
the assertion, for the Spaniards and the Portuguese, according to 
Bordier himself, have a lower mortality rate in Cuba than in 
Spain. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, who lived and worked for twelve years 
within ten degrees of the equator, in the Amazon valley and the 
Malay archipelago, says’ that the great trading centers of tropical 
America from Havana and Vera Cruz to Rio de Janeiro owe 
their extreme unhealthfulness to two main causes: first, the 
absence of all effective sanitary arrangements among the native 
population, and second, the fact that they were for several cen- 
turies emporiums of the slave trade. The slave ships reached 
their destination full of indescribable filth, which year after year 
was poured into the shallow water of the harbors and soon 
formed a permanent constituent of the soil between high and low 
water marks. In the East there were no such slave ships and 
there is no yellow fever, Mr Wallace goes on to say that his 
own experience has shown him that swamps and marshes near 
the equator are perfectly healthful so long as they are left nearly 


! Bordier, £a. Colenízafisn, 1884, р: 1. 
" Independent, March, 1895. 
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in a state of nature, that is, covered with dense forests and other 
vegetation. It is when extensive marshy areas are cleared for 
cultivation and for one-half of the year are dried up by the tropi- 
calsun that they become deadly. He lived for months together 
in or close to tropical swamps in the valley of the Amazon, in 
Borneo, and in the Moluccas, without a day's illness, but when 
living in open cultivated marshy districts almost invariably had 
malarial fever. Malarial fever, therefore, he attributes to igno- 
rant dealing with the soil and not in-any sense to climate. Bordier 
is of the opinion that the danger of hot climates resides mainly 
in marshes. Не says that health on board ship in the tropics Б 
generally good and that disease usually makes its appearance 
when a ship approaches the coasts and the winds come from the 
shore. Sir Harry Johnston, in the discussion following the read- 
ing of Dr Sambon's paper before the Royal Geographical Society, 
said that it had often been remarked to him by Europeans in 
Central Africa and that he had said over and over again to him- 
self: " What a delicious climate, but what a cruelly unhealthy 
place!" In Dr Livingstone's book on the Zambesi expedition 
he remarks and quotes the statements of. several naval officers to 
the effect that the climate “is like that of Italy." Thus medical 
experts and travelers agree that it is not the climate in itself that 
makes the tropics dangerous to the white man. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that among the officers 
of the various life-insurance companies there is a growing opinion 
in favor of removing from policy-holders all restrictions as to 
residence or travel, and extending insurance to residents of the 
tropics on the same terms as apply in temperate regions. Of the 
sixty-four leading American life-insurance companies, on May t, 
(got, thirty-seven placed more or less restriction on tropical ex- 
posüre — four permanently forbidding it without a special permit; 
twenty-four, for two years after the issuance of the policy; eight 
exempting it for one year; and one forbidding it without a 
special permit for the period from July t to November 1. The 
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remaining twenty-seven companies placed no restrictions what- 
ever on their policy-holders as to residence or travel,’ 

Ina report to the Secretary of War, under date of February 
4, 1899, in response to the United States Senate's resolution of 
January 36, 1899, calling for a statement as to the sickness and 
mortality among the soldiers in the Philippines, Surgeon-General 
Stemberg made the following statement: “I have to submit that 
climatic diseases do not appear so far to have been attended with 
unusual mortality. Malarial diseases have caused no deaths. 
The total death rate, taken from reports submitted by medical 
officers for the months July to October, inclusive, equals an 
annual death rate of 9.36 per 1000 men. This is only slightly in 
excess of that which prevails in the garrisons of the United 
states in time of peace. The average annual rate of our army 
for the decade 1886-1895 was 7.12. Typhoid fever in the Philip: 
pines caused deaths equal to an annual rate of 5.16 per 1000 
men, or more than half the total death rate. If the deaths [rom 
this fever — which is not a climatic disease— be excluded from 
consideration, the remaining mortality from all causes in the 
Philippines would be less than the corresponding mortality in 
the United States" In his report for the year 1900, based on 
data reviewing the United States Army's experience in the Philip- 
pines as late as August 16, tgo0, he also says: “ The opinion is 
prevalent among our medical officers that in time of peace and 
doing only garrison duty the sick rate of the army in the Philip- 
pine Islands would be no higher than it ordinarily is in the 
southern United States,” From the close of the calendar year 
rgoo to the latest reports the health of ‘the troops in the Philip- 
pines had been steadily improving. Smallpox, so prevalent and 
deadly in the early occupancy of the islands, has been almost 
entirely suppressed. Dysentery, constituting 13.44 percent of all 
cases. of sickness, is the dangerous disease, ‘The health of the 
troops serving in Cuba was excellent during the year. The medi- 


* Phelps. Zrepical Haste: 1901, 60, 113-114. 
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cal record of the troops in Porto Rico for the year 1900 is an excel- 
lent one, comparing favorably with that of the troops serving at 
the home stations.’ 

Heatstroke receives but slight attention in the Surgeon- 
General's reports as a cause of disability in the tropics, In his 
report for 1900, speaking with reference to the prevalence of 
heatstroke in the entire army, he says that it occasioned 544 
admissions in 1898, equal to 3.68 cases per 1000 men, with nine 
deaths and twelve discharges for disability; and in 1399, 204 
admissions, equal to 1.93 cases per 1000 men, with two discharges 
but no death, The experience of the United States army in 
the tropics would seem to support Dr Sambon's position. 

Most tropical diseases, like diseases elsewhere, are caused by 
germs or parasites, These parasites, to maintain their existence, 
must pass, at some time or other of their life histories, from one 
human body to another, and must contrive to live during this 
passage for a longer or shorter period in outer nature. During 
this temporary extra-corporeal existence, the conditions—temper- 
ature, soil, and other intervening factors—must be suitable. 
Hence arise the peculiarities of geographic distribution of the 
various germ diseases." Dr Manson holds that there is a weak 
and unprotected point in the life history of every parasite, and 
since most diseases are caused by parasites, it is possible, did 
we but know this unprotected point, to stay disease. So firmly 
has he come to believe this that his opinion on the subject of 
colonization of the tropics has completely changed. In the dis- 
cussion following the reading of Dr Sambon's paper, he stated 
that, contrary to his former opinion, he now thoroughly believes 
in the possibility of tropical colonization by the white race 
and that its postponement is merely a matter depending, first, on 
the growth of knowledge, and second, on the general assimilation 
and rational application of this knowledge. 


"Report of the Surgeon-General of the Army, 1901, pp. 128-129. 
 Iblll, 1906, p. 285. 
! British Medical Уғиғна!, Таппату 9, 1897, р- 94- 
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Many writers admit the possibility of acclimatization in the 
tropics, but assert that the white man in the process of acclimati- 
zation will degenerate into an inferior race. On this point we 
have conflicting testimony. Sir William Moore, for some years 
medical officer and secretary of one of the hill asylums for 
European children founded by Sir Henry Lawrence, in India, 
states that he found the physique of the chiidren, especially that 
of the females, much inferior in after life to that of children reared 
in England. To offset this we have the statement of Dr Sam- 
bon, who says that thirty years ago Sir Joseph Fayer conclusively 
proved, from the experience of Lawrence Orphanage, that under 
proper management children could thrive in Indía as well as in 
England, not only in the hill stations but in the very plains 
of Bengal. The reason for the general opinion is the fact that 
children are often reared in unhealthful districts and are fool 
ishly managed. For fear of diseases wrongly attributed to solar 
heat, they are constantly shut up in stuffy and darkened houses, 
bringing about conditions favorahle to the development of the 
very diseases they seek to avoid. Under similar conditions 
children thrive no better in England. 

Dr G. M, Giles, in. medical charge of the Lawrence Military 
Asylum, Sanawar, Punjab, says: “Iam inclined to doubt if there 
be any marked differences between children reared in India and 
in England; at any rate, if they get a fair share of the hills. 
The fact is, that the notions that have sprung up on this point 
are without exception the result of desultory, general observation, 
entirely unchecked by the numerical method. Take the oft- 
quoted statement that you cannot find a single fourth-ceneration 
European raised in India and the deduction thence that Euro- 
peans deteriorate in India. Where are you to find such a case 
among people of our habits? The darkest Eurasian will always 
speak of England as ‘home’, and if he can only get the money 
will go there himself and send his children there to be educated. 
Now, a family too poor to send their children home ia hardly 
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likely to keep up a family history going back many generations, 
and they know all about their grandfathers it is a5 much as can 
be expected. Few middle-class people, even in England, can go 
beyond their great-grandfathers. Hence the statement, though 
probably true, will not bear the deduction; as whatever the influ- 
ence of climate may be, the fact depends on the social customs 
of Anglo-Indians, which are such that it is scarcely conceivable 
that one should find a family that could give an-authentic history 
for four generations and yet had been so poor as to be unable 
to have its children brought up at home for a more or less con- 
siderable portion of their rearing —to say nothing of the fact 
that it would be practically impossible for such a family to find 
other similar families quite free from Asiatic blood with which to 
intermarry through so many generations. . . «a The fact is, 
from the nature of the case it cannot occur, and so cannot be 
tested. ' 

The assertion that a tropical climate per se induces deteriora. 
tion can hardly be maintained. In Europe itself today there is 
appalling deterioration due to tuberculosis, rickets, and syphilis, 
and there is no reason to suppose that any deterioration that 
takes place among Europeans in the tropics should be due purely 
to solar influences. Deterioration in the tropics, as in Europe, is 
that condition of organic failure which is characteristic of long- 
continued (chronic) diseases, such as tuberculosis and leprosy. 
The two great causes of deterioration іп the tropics among 
Europeans are malaria and tuberculosis, Dr Knox asserted that 
Europeans settling in America would inevitably deteriorate, but 
results do not confirm his statement. Other cases of a similar 
nature might be mentioned. 

Coupied with this notion about deterioration there has been 
prevalent for many years a belief that sterility of the white race 
ensues after three generations in the tropics. After giving some 





! Report of the Seventh fateruational Congress of Мұртты ат! ПетотарАү, 1801, 
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evidence both proand con, and pointing out the difficulties of elim- 
inating the effects of crossing with the natives, or else of marry- 
ing with newly arrived immigrants, Ripley concludes that sterility 
from climate as a single cause can neither be affirmed nor denied, 
from utter lack of evidence, Fritsch, the German ethnographer, 
says that although sterility may result, there is no direct evidence 
to prove it. Prof. B. J. Stokvis (Amsterdam) makes this state- 
ment: "In the only places of which I can personally speak—the 
Dutch West India Colonies— pedigrees are to be had of true 
European families, persisting for almost three centuries, without 
introducing a drop of native blood.”* Spanish women in Guay- 
aquil, on the authority of Dr Spruce, cited by Wallace, in a region 
where the temperature is seldom below $3° F., and in complete 
absence of intermarriage with the natives, are the finest along the 
coast, and the white population is exceedingly prolific, Clements 
R, Markham, in a paper read at the Seventh International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, gathered all available 
information, much of which he had collected himself, and 
proved that families of pure European blood had been settled for 
upward of two centuries in places within the tropics and that in 
each case living representatives were quite the equal of their 
progenitors in moral and physical development. According to 
Wallace; the editor of the Ceylon Odserter adduces case after case 
of officers, planters, doctors, etc., who have lived from twenty-five 
to fifty-eight years in Ceylon and have retained almost continuous 
good health. He also refers to Dutch families descended from 
settlers who came out from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years ago and who have maintained average good health even in 
the heat of the plains. In the Moluccas there are even more 
striking examples, mang of the Dutch families having been con- 
tinuously on the islands for three hundred years and they have 
v pede. tena Congres of Hygiene and Demography, 1851, 
3 Fudehenden?, March, 1505, 
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still the fair complexions and robustness of form characteristic of 
their kinsfolk in Holland. The government physician at Amboyna, 
a German, thinks the race is quite as prolific as in Europe, 
families of tenor a dozen children being not uncommon. There 
are many examples of continued and even increased fertility. On 
the authority of Dr Sambon, I may say that the Spaniards in 
their awn country have a birth-rate of 37 per 1,000, in Cuba 4t, 


in Algeria 46, while the French have a birth.rate at home of 26 


and of 41 in Algeria. In an address before the New England 
Free Trade League, in. November, 1901, Gen. James H. Wilson 
spoke in the following terms: "Speaking from my own observa- 


tion and somewhat extended study of the question, I have not 


the slightest doubt that the white man can and does maintain his 
social efficiency unimpaired, at least in all insular tropical coun- 
tries, and especially in the Greater and Lesser Antilles, He is 
just as prolific and industrious, class for class, in those islands as 
he is in the country from which he comes, and there is absolutely 
no reason why he should not be. In the first place, the climate 
and temperature of Cuba and Porto Rico are at all times better 
and more equable than in any of our states in the Mississippi 
valley south of the Ohio and Missouri rivers. It is warmer and 
more balmy in winter, and cooler and more agreeable in summer 
in those islands than it is in Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, or South Carolina, 
and no one can properly claim, since the war of the rebellion and 
the economic reconstruction which followed the abolition of 
slavery, that the white man has physically degenerated in any of 
the southern states." ' 

The belief that the white man cannot work in the tropics has 
arisen largely from the assertions of advocates of colored labor. 
It is true, however, that the turning up of a virgin soil is fre- 
quently dangerous in the tropics. Hong Kong was especially 
unhealthful during the first years of occupancy, and Wallace, as 
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quoted above, refers to the unhealthfulness of cultivated marshy 
areas, With this in mind, however, Wallace declares it is not the 
fact that white men cannot permanently live and work in the 
tropics. Work of some sort, there as here, is a condition of 
healthy life. At Para, in 1848, Mr Wallace says he saw a striking 
case of how a white man can work in the tropics: A young 
Scotchman had turned milkman for a village, and notwithstand- 
ing his hard work, with the temperature from 8o to go degrees or 
upward every day, he was the picture of health and appeared to 
enjoy his life. 

It is a well known fact that in Ceylon and India the men who 
enjoy the best health are the enthusiastic sportsmen. They seize 
every opportunity of getting away from civilization and. often 
submit to much privation and fatigue with benefit, rather than 
injury, to their health, The tea planters of Assam furnish a 
remarkable illustration of the safety with which Europeans may 
expose themselves in the hottest sun, Tea planters are a large 
class and their duties require them to be out in the hottest season 
and at the hottest time of the day. Sailors do their regular work 
when stationed in the tropics and do not suffer injury either from 
the climate or the labor, if not exposed to infectious. diseases 
while on shore. The climate of Queensland is completely tropi- 
cal, yet white men work in every part of it. In a report made by 
an officer in the Signal Corps of the United States Arm y, Division 
of the Philippines, the statement is made that the men who have 
the hardest work and most exercise seem to he well, 
of their work accounting in a measure for 
fact seems to be that white men can live and work almost апу- 
where in the tropics if they are obliged to do so, and unless they 
are obliged, they will not work, asa rule: even in temperate 
regions, Wherever there are inferior races they are subjugated 
by the white man and forced to work for him, 

Some writers have advocated crossing with 

! A'eport of 1Ào Surpeon-(Genira) of the Army, 
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a means of acclimatization. In the strict sense of the word it is 
not acclimatization at all and it is certainly mot essential to 
acclimatization. While intermarriage is said to be the secret 
of Spanish permanence in Mexico, the Portuguese who intermar- 
ried with the native women in India have been almost entirely 
absorbed. The most successful examples of acclimatization have 
occurred where there has been a complete absence of inter- 
crossing, as among the Jews in the Reunion isles and the Boers 
in South Africa. Dr Sambon asserts that in unhealthful colonies 
halfbreeds maintain their health no better than pure whites. He 
says that a cross between races is often apt to be a weakling, shar- 
ing the pathological predispositions of each of its parent stocks, 
while enjoying but imperfectly their several immunities. As yet 
nothing positive is known as to the mechanism of immunity and 
the possibility of its transmission by heredity. A great deal has 
been written about racial immunity, and that of colored races 
from malaria was onee considered indisputable. More recent 
observations, however, have proved that differences are usually 
small and mastly unfavorable to the natives, It is commonly : 
observed in the provinces of the Philippine islands that the ma- 
tives have “ calentura” as severely as American soldiers and with 
considerable mortality.’ Much of the immunity of natives is 
only apparent, because we must not forget that those we meet 
are the survivors. The immunity of the native is not a natural 
(racial) but-an acquired immunity, and the colonizer can acquire it 
just as well. 

It must be remembered that in considering the subject of 
acclimatization a number of confusing factors should be elimi- 
nated, As Ripley says," the neglect to eliminate these factors viti- 
ates much of the testimony of observers in the field. In the first 
place, a change of residence in itself always tends to upset the 
regular habits of the soldier or the colonist, A temperate youth 
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in England becomes a heavy drinker in the barracks of India. 
Тһе deadliness of hepatitis among English soldiers in India is 
probably due more to the consumption of alcoholic drinks than to 
the influence of the climate. Hand in hand with alcoholism is 
usually to be found sexual immorality. An engineer in Algeria 
testifies that a Sunday will put more men in the hospital than three 
daysinthe hot sun. In dealing with the crossing of races and the 
effects of climate upon fecundity, the elimination of this factor із 
especially important. The influence of national habits in the 
choice of food is a third element to be taken into consideration. 
In this regard the Teutonic nations are specially handicapped in 
competition with Mediterranean peoples, The English and the 
Germans insist on their usual allowance of meat, where the Span- 
iards or Italians are content with cereals or lighter food, The 
Chinese are especially favored in accommodating themselves to 
à new tropical climate by reason of their simple diet of rice. The 
effect of the daily life and profession on the physiological pro- 
cesses is another correction tà be applied. An indolent life always 
and everywhere tends to superinduce a multitude of disorders. 
An important hygienic precaution to be observed in the tropics is 
gentle and regular exercise, being careful to avoid over-exertion. 
Statistics for the Jewish race, confining all its activities to shops in 
the towns, must be corrected for this circumstance, therefore, be- 
fore they are compared with statistics for the Germans who, as 
colonists, take up the ever-deadly cultivation of the soil. Ripley 
thinks the Boers who thrive as herders would undoubtedly suffer 
were they to stir up the soil as husbandmen, Wherever slavery 
exists it always produces a high death-rate and this vitiates the 
comparison between statistics of the whites and 

Bordier emphasizes the importance of time in 
of acclimatization.” When wheat was taken 
from Europe to Sierra Leone, the first 


the negro. 
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for the first time 
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plant and a few grains; the second year from the small number 
of grains sown very few germinated, but those that did produced 
stalks more fertile than those of the first year. From year to 
year the number of good prains increased, but many years were 
necessary to bring about the production of wheat identical with 
that which was brought from Europe. When geese were first 
taken to Bogotá they laid but few eggs, and the greater part of 
these were not fertile — even those that were fertile produced 
weaklings, ‘The year following, the number of eggs, the propor- 
tion of fertile eggs, and tlie number of young ones that were 
successfully raised, increased. From year to year conditions im- 
proved, and at the end of twenty years the goose could reproduce 
on the plateau of Santa Fé de Bogotá almost as well as in Europe. 
If it were a question of the acclimatization of man, then years 
must be changed to generations. Twenty generations at twenty- 
five years cach would make a total of five hundred years, and 
those who, at the end of fifty years, might despair of acclimatiza- 
tion would, undoubtedly, draw a too hasty judgment. No doubt 
the requisite number of generations in the case of man, owing to 
his greater powers of adaptation, would be considerably less than 
the corresponding years in the other case; but this, again, would 
be somewhat counteracted by the fact that man has a smaller 
number of offspring. 

It is difficult to draw any definite and well-defined conclusion 
as to acclimatization in the tropics. Ripley attempts to sum- 
Marize opinions and to balance authorities, but with little success, 
for he confuses the terms acclimatization and colonization. The 
former may be possible, while the latter, for economic and other 
reasons may be, if not impossible, at least wholly inexpedient. 
“On the whole,” as Mr Wallace says,’ we seem justified in con- 
cluding that under favorable conditions and with proper adapta- 
tion of means to end in view, man may become acclimatized with 
at least as much certainty and rapidity (counting generations 
rather than years) as any of the lower animals." 

—— V Éncydlopadia Britannica, gh ed vol. 1, p. 9o. 
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Many authorities agree that Teutonic peoples, as compared 
with other races, are exceedingly inelastic in power of adaptation 
to tropical climates, but it is to be doubted if this difference is 
due to ethnic peculiarities so much as to differences in’ national 
habits. Wallace makes the statement that the English, who can- 
not give up animal food and spirituous liquors, are less able to 
sustain the heat of the tropics than the more sober Spaniards and 
Portuguese. This, however, does not make it necessary to answer 
the question in the negative, and assert that the white man can- 
not be acclimatized in the tropics. It shows only that in certain 
cases Europeans have failed to meet the conditions either through 
ignorance or through imprudence, and that acclimatization is in 
most cases necessary, not that it cannot take place. 

Dr Sambon recognizes the difficulties attending acclimatiza- 
tion, but he thinks that it is in the power of modern science to 
remove an important section of these difficulties. He recognizes, 
as does every one else, that the two important obstacles to trop- 
ical acclimatization are heat and disease, but he differs from almost 
every one else in accentuating the fact that these two, as regards 
their direct action on man, are independent of each other. His 
predecessors looked rather upon the tropical heat as the cause of 
tropical disease, but Dr Sambon draws a clear and definite dis- 
tinction between these two different factors. Disease causes 
deterioration and tends to exterminate: it must be met by a 
hygiene directed against the disease germs, and is not to any 
great extent to be counteracted by adaptation, Heat undoubtedly 
has a direct influence on our well-being, especially if combined 
but there are two efficient means of protection 
against meteorological agencies, One ia that wonderful process 
of organic adaptation which can change into hair the wool of 
European sheep imported to the West Indies: the other is ad- 
vancing civilization, which tends to make man more and more 
independent of his environment. 
fect knowledge, 


with moisture, 


Even with our present imper- 
* colony planted upon the isthmus of Darien 
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would not be annihilated by the climate, as was the Scotch colony 
placed there in 1698. The science of reducing the temperature 
of rooms and buildings is still in its infancy; yet a government 
arsenal already exists in. Marseilles — that hottest of European 
cities—where the temperature isso reduced by artificial means that 
artisans can work there with comfort during the hottest months. 
The reduction in the cost of artificial ice makes possible a more 
general use of ice in warm climates, and much has been predicted 
of the effectiveness of the utilization of liquid air for cooling pur- 
poses Many of the simplest mechanical inventions of recent 
years have contributed enormously to lighten the labor of the 
agriculturist and the artisan. The demand made upon the laborer 
today is for the intelligent direction of his implements rather than 
the use of mere physical strength. 

The sanitation of the past, although it has accomplished 
à great reduction in mortality, has hardly been more than a blind 
application of measures which had proved useful against diseases 
in temperate climates, To act efficiently in the prevention ol 
diseases, definite knowledge must be had of the parasites which 
cause them; their areas of distribution must be known, their 
various breeding grounds, the conditions favorabie to their devel. 
opment, and the means by which they are conveyed to man. A 
great deal has been recently accomplished in tropical pathology 
by such men as Pasteur, Koch, Laveran, Hansen, Manson, Kita- 
sato, Bruce, Sanarelli; but a great deal more remains to be done. 
The establishment of a School of Tropical Medicine in London in 
1899 marked an important step in the right direction. 

It is true that artificial adaptation to new climatic conditions 
is not real acclimatization, but it aids materially in bringing about 
that result, Time is necessary in order that the organic changes 
may take place through which true acclimatization is attained. 
Life and health must be preserved until this organic process 
is complete. The task for the future is to study means and 
— 1 Beale, in ГА Forum, July, 1899. 
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NOTES ON THE KEKCHÍ LANGUAGE 
Bv ROBERT BURKITT 
1. THE ALPHABET 

The Kekchi vowels are the same as in Spanish; they are dis- 
tinctly uttered, whether accented or not. M | 

b at the end of words is pronounced surd; e. g., ri), ' himself," 
sounds much like the English 'reap, ending in f. b never re-. 
sembles v, as it may in Spanish. | 

4 aspirates the vowel following, as in English. 

In terminating a vowel sound Kekchi sometimes applies a 
catch produced by closing the vocal cords, This catch should 
rightly be represented by a letter—a silent consonant written 
after the vowel. Failing a suitable letter I write a dieresis over 
the vowel: /2, ' there" ; sf, "firewood"; ha, ‘water; käib, ‘two. 
The vowel itself is in no way altered; it may be indefinitely pro- 
longed, as in crying ‘Had... ‘Waa....ter,’ but the end is 
sudden. | 

The catch is a mark of certain inflections; it also dis- 
tinguishes some words from others, as #4, 'mother, from на, 
'perhaps'; fa, ‘rot,’ (готи ро, ‘ тооп. In tracing the kinship of 
words it has the perpetuity of a consonant : Аё, ‘grind,’ is allied 
to Ad, ‘ prinding-stone,’ ‘ molar tooth.) The vowel may vary, but 
the catch remains, The catch, when possible, ends its own syl- 
lable: Ageled, * mill: &é-Ag, 'two days hence Otherwise it is 
obscured. | ae 

J is pronounced as in Spanish: the guttural cA as in the Scotch 
loch. 

gas in Spanish agua, English go. 

Eas in English. 

4, à velar &: gwang dt, 'be thou present, is distinct from 
gwank at, ‘ thou art present,’ 

44! 
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Гіз етріоуей to express the fortis of + (somewhat as in Eng- 
lish click), p, g, r (as in Spanish Burro), and /. The character 
determines the difference between such words as Aan, ‘dic,’ biam, 
"take ^; fan, 'toucan, plan, ' drug; ge, * ours, g/e, ‘time’; jit, 
‘accuse, jit/, ‘tighten’; pag, ‘ drown,” pag/, * splash." 

N before @ palatal becomes. nazalized as in English бам, 
Spanish sanja; Kekchi banjel work": feng!, ‘bean,’ Before 4 
ot f, n is often changed tom: /an,‘wrap’; dambad, ‘wrapper.’ 


was in English. 


х аз зл іп English; thus, £r is pronounced ая £cl in English 


match. 


yasy in English yet, usually with a vowel on one side or the 
other. In Carcha it slips into something like x; but Cabán 
turns it more to the semivowel y (or f) of English foy, Spanish 


rey, ete. 


П. EXAMPLES OF WRITTEN INDIAN 


The following is a prayer to the Earth, before sowing, The 
translation is as literal as English grammar allows: 


At fog! laj Tsul, loq! laj Taqta, 
nak ul in glet gwib rubel a gwon, 
rubel a gwuq!, txi ru li log! {nj 
kutan loq! laj saqain, li n' in Usama 
gwi sailal xt!xol jun mnl áq ki-mul 
áq l'in gwa li gwuk!a, txi ru l' a 
txot!xel a sululil. 

At loq! Тај "Tsul-tag!a, xx&nil 
xtonul li rutx-i-t!xot!x, n'in t!sama 
ma jun ta-xaq l'a gwalg! txi t!xeoq 
re fun mul dq l'in gwa li gwuk!à 
txi ru l' a t!xot!xel 1l' a-sululel. 


At l' m ná lin yugwi, n' in t!áa- 


ma gwi txik dt tx' a gw, nag tx" a: | 


gwosdbtesi ta li gwawim in gwa 
gwuklü; naq s a gwoq s' a gwuq! 
ta fxalq sailab-t!xol li Albal in 
kutan. 


Thou holy Hill, holy Valley, 1 
come and bow myself beneath thy 
feet, beneath thy hands, in eye of 
the holy day and holy light, in 
the which I beg health for one or 
two plants of my food and drink, 
on the face of thy earth and mud. 

Thos holy * Hill-valley,^ root 
and trunk of the world, E beg that 
none of thy creatures may touch 
4 single plant of my food and 
drink on the face of thy earth and 
tud, 

Thou, my mother my father, I 
beg furthermore of thee, that thou 
mayest bless what I sow for my 
food and drink; as from thy feet 
and hands shall come health for 
seeing out my days. 
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Not 


logt, *holy’: costly, dear, worthy, goodly, highly-esteemed, - 


holy. The root is the same in the word /og/, ' buy." 

a fxotlxel a sululil; the endings -e/ and -if imply ‘thy 
constituent earth and mud. So elsewhere. 

TsuLtag/a; this compound is also used as a common noun, 
in the sense of ‘landscape,’ the complex of hill and valley. 

gwalg!, ‘creaturea": properly ‘cattle’; pigs, turkeys, etc. 
kept by man. The wild animals are represented as ‘cattle’ of 


the Tsul-tagla. 


At P an nd Tan yugted ; a common address to any superior. 

vsdbtest, *bless'; the primary meaning is ' bring to comple- 
tion’: like that of our verb ‘perfect.’ 

sa gwog s a gwug/, ‘from thy feet and hands’; an example 
of archaic circumlocution. In common language it would simply 


be a gwiklin, from thee. 


There is no set form for such prayers. The following is a 
longer variant, from another Indian: 


At loq! laj Tsul-tag!a; gwank 
in ribel а рио а Ети! хіп 
txal si |' a tsalul a tag!aal txi 


xtsamanki] tx' a gwe tx' agwi 


aj ban li xnimal a gwankil, nag 
tx a banu tal’ a gwusilal a putu- 
nil sa in been; tx' a banu gwel' a 
klial, 6 рет 1-а txabilal a kial 
gwe, Tx'inagwuxtana tá, tx’ in 
a temqla tá, riklin li bar! gwan 
na yola ail im t!xol. 


Ma ta ra, ma td t'xüaj tx' a 
Ewek!a, riklin li 1' in banu sá a 
been, 
 Tx' a kle tá jun dq in naaj, 
rik!in nig t in tur!uba; rik!- 
in xyokbal xk!alenkil li loq! laj 


Thou holy ' Hill-valley' ; 1 am 
beneath thy feet and hands; 1 
have betaken myself to thy heights 
and hallows to beg of thee, be- 
cause of the greatness of thy con- 
dition, that thou mayest do thy 
favor and kindness upon me ; реге 
form for me thy might, also thy 
goodness and sweetness for me. 
Do thou be merciful to me and 
aid me, respecting whatever arises 
in my mind. 

May no pain, no annoyance be 
felt by thee, from what I shall do 
upon thee. | 

Do thou give me a place, with 
ü view to my laying it bare; 
with chopping and clearing the 


dus 


klitxé jó gwr li log! laj pim; 8 
aj ban re ]' in ketbal txi rutx à 
tixot!x din, 

Ta gwaj dt xyobtesinkil rawbal, 
38 l'a t!xot!x a sululel, l' in gwd 
gwuk!i, Txiely txi txabil, Txi 
gwang tå loq! lnj alib, loq! laj 
agwimq. Ink!à tá txi xmausila 
éb tt xxulel éb 1’ a tsulnl a taq!aal, 
Tx’ in molk!a ta-gwi, txi ma ra; 
tsi ma loq! li gwagwimq, si tá I' 
à k fabi. 

Gwank in üt; t in qlet gwib 
tx agwu; gwae üt l' in mayei, li 
gwutlsduj l' in pom, t' in xagab sa 
xbeen l'a tIxot!xel a sululel; re- 
talil xsununkil li wsilal tx" a banu 
gwe, oj ban naq a log!il a. yuamil. 


Ma k!f ta tx’ in kiul si I a mu- 
hebal a kli-tx@bal, 'T" in t!sama 
út tx" a gwu, txi antxal in. t!xol, 
пац tx' a k'e tà li kawilal gwoq 
gwuq!; jó gwi l'inmusig!, Xin 
a gwil tá, xin a kaya tá, si l' in 
rail tiqob; xa k!e td xnimal in 
Uxol, t' in t!sama tx' a gwu, at in 
nā in yugwä. 
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worshipful forest and the worship- 
ful bush ; to the end of my main- 
tenance on the face of this earth. 

And I desire the production and 
sowing, in thy earth and mud, of 
my food and drink. Let it tum 
out good, May there be goodly 
bods, goodly plants May they 
not be injured by the animals of 
thy heights and hollows. And 
may I gather, without pain or cost, 
my crop, in thy name, | 

And here | am: I bow myself 
before thee; and lo, here my of- 
fering, my candle, my incense, 
that I set up and leave проп thy 
earth. and mud; its fragrance à 
sign of the favor thou shalt do me, 
by reason of thy virtue and life, 
May nothing befall me in thy 
shady places and forest places. 
And I beg of thee, with all mv. 
heart, that thou mayest give më 
vigor of foot and hand ; also my 
breath, Mightest thou see me, 
mightest thou regard me, in my 
sore sweat; mightest thou give 
me stoutness of heart, | beg of 


| thee, thou my mother, my father. 


Лог; 


txt atisamankil tx’ a pwe ixr a gwu, ‘to beg of thee’: Jit: 


erally, "to beg to thy mouth to thy 


would omit £z" a ёш. 


face.’ Ordinary speech 


a guustial, ‘thy favor, or ‘ goodness,” 4: is good, to some 
end, or toward somebody ; ¢radtl, good intrinsically, 


Май, * might, or * grandeur,’ 
form of 4/2, grown, great, enlarged, ' heaps," 
forms are frequently translatable by an Engli 


‘might.’ 


&ftal is the “appertaining” 
etc. Appertaining 
sh abstract ; as here, 


as 


IUAKITT] 
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yola, ‘arises ‘; or ‘starts into existence," ‘is bern.’ yela, mid- 
dle voice of yood, *set gomg, etc. ; from the root yo. 

rit! in, * respecting ' ; sometimes, ‘with a view to'; generally, 
‘with’ or ‘at. The fundamental sense of /i4/m is best rendered 


in ketbal, ‘my maintenance’: Ает, ‘strike’; idiomatically, 


‘maintain, 


тих, ‘face of" /wtx, obsolescent form of /w. 
ag )wimg, ' plants, * crops," that which is planted. From the 


root tw, sow, plant. 


zulzl, * animals of ' ; the “appertaining " form implies * animal 


denizens of,” * fauna.’ 


The following are the words of a curse: 


93 xklabü | ај oxlaju xukub, 


S tsul-tag!a, jo gw li Klas- 
tok? 

Tsi xjunil éb li xul gwank éb 

xmay; kfanti, ik!xux, txakboiay, 
hom, kaggwal k!ambolay, rax- 
klaj, qfan-ixij; multajenaq tá, 
tx eb xmoloh rib txi xjunil li 
xmay éb. Aq di k'opopó, kaq- 
tuhuy, teken, txi xjunil xtepalil éb 
li sank; tx' eb xmoloban tå rib, 
"i xjunil l'aj-may, txi xbeen a 
Useqbetal gwing aj ——_—j; sd 
tili &beenik ; Hi xgwa Tuk! ; tû 
xotkloq tá ; s& üt xgwarlinik xk!a- 
me ta ban |’ Aj-tsa : 
Tin tiwatixorix din. Txi ya- 
lóq tá jit’ im banu så xbeen : txi 
кеһба хі ояу si xbeén; atisa- 
mirg tå txi xjunil ki gwank re; i 
tá li Klaxtok! txi iloq re. Kaa] 
aan tin ye, —Txi txupi txl os] 
lt xyuam. | 


In the name of him of thirteen 
horns, of thirteen hills and valleys, 
and of the Devil; 

All the mmimals that have poi- 
son: snakes, (as) /жхиыл,/халдо/ау 
hom, Ragga, Батдоғау, ғахА/ау, 
gian-ixty ; be they assembled, let 
all their poisons collect themselves. 
Also the toad, drg-fulruy, eken, the 
whole category of ants ; may they 
collect themselves, all that have 
poison, upon that hateful man 
—— —— 5 be itin his walks; in 
his food and drink; may he be 
choked: and in his slumbers 
might he be taken by the enemy; 

(For that) I bite this carth. 
What Lam doing upon him may it 
come true; be it past and finished 
upon him; may everything that is 
his turn salt: may the Devil see 
to it, Only that shall I say. Let 
his life be quenched and ended. 
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tkixux....gianixiy; certain snakes, for which I have no 
English names. 

kag-tukiuy, teken ; certain ants, for which I have no English 
names. 

tepaltl, ‘ category,’ or ‘inclusion,’ from /éf, * held,’ * precinct,’ 
‘area. Tyri o xjuni! xfepali! is just the translation. of Milton's 
‘total kind of": 


гі 


. « » as when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing," ete. 
(Parad, Lost, Bk. үз.) 


t/segbetal, " hatelul, or ‘despicable’; ultimately from Marg, 
‘cast away,’ ‘pitch out.’ A place where filth and refuse were 
thrown would be a f/srghefa/, 

aj —— ——+}; here the victim's name is to be mentioned. 

wrotkiog." be choked"; by something in the throat, not round 
the neck. 

xklamé td,* might he be taken.’ The perfect (x), with td, is 
equivalent to the Spanish “imperfect subjunctive "= ‘ ; Ojalá que 
(шта сойда!” 

i Ap-tsa,* the Enemy"; or, loosely, ' the Devil. 

f° in fw; here the speaker gets down and bites the ground. 

yalig, * come true,’ or ‘be realized"; from уйі, “тие, “телі. 

fof in banu, "what I am doing’: not these imprecations only, 
but also the accompanying magic; as going three times round the 
victim's house; burying a candle head.down in the direction of 
the door; burying images of beeswax, stuck full of thorns; etc. 

kehog, * be past, literally ‘grow cold," i, ¢,, be utterly over and 
done. 4/40, Carcha for £28, with intrusive jr. Ағ, cold. 

ай!затїтд, *батп salt/—iormed like mem#r, ‘turn dumb’: 
yajer, ‘fall sick’; etc. The inceptive ending in r is less usual 
than that in û, seen in 4o, just above, 
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AVaxtoks,* Devil"; doubtless the name of some once dreaded 
deity, Curiously, as in other languages, there is a frequent avoid- 
ance of the full name; as in the common asseveration * Na xnaw li 
K'laz,' ' The Deuce knows it ' (i.e, it is positively true). 

‘Only that shall Tsay,” i. e, * E shall say no more." 


The following is a sample of the quaint language of medicine 
talk. The doctor speaks to the sickness, or to the evil principle 


ot 1t: 


Gwalal t!xin li bolay, nim li bo- 
lay, 

gwank in k!i, gwank in may: 

fin ај ой, Ain I" aj рей, 


naq t in txup xxamle| a gwe, 


xxamlel a gwu, 
nag t in satx akli amay. 


Bar! xat sia, bar! xat yola? 


Rubel ii saq i palaw, rax i paliw. 


Bar! pë xa taw kat!xin a kti, katt- | 


хіп а шау? 


Si xjukub xbatam ke. 


Ain laj- ni, in l'aj gwa 

nay tin tuqub a gwe, t' in tuqub 
a gwu, 

naQ t' in txup xxamle! a gwe, 
xxamlel a gwu, 

nag t" in sate a Еа шау. 


Jun raxal teul, jun raxal taqta ! 


Kat!xin xkli l' a gwe, kat!xin xk!i 
Га gwu, 

tin tion txaq, 

Oxlaju tx' ajgwal roq i hii! 


San of mine 1s the small Axay and 


the great Away, 


I have power, 1 have poison ; 


I am thy mother, 1 am thy father, 

[one of authority) to quench thy 
fires, to extinguish thy fires, 

to annul thy power and thy poison. 


Where wast thou begotten, where 
wast thou born ? 

Under the white sea, the blue sea. 

Where gottest thou thy little power, 
thy little poison ? 

Inthe canoe of- the demoni of the 
cold. 

Iam thy mother, I am thy father, 

to still thee, to quiet thee, 


to quench the fire that is thine, the 
fire that ia thine, 


| to. destroy thy power and thy 


poison, 


A green hill, a green valley [1 in- 
voke]! 

a little of thy might, a little of thy 
powet, 

shall I borraw. 

Thirteen potent water courses ! [1 
invoke them] 





ES —J 
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xtxupbal xxamlel-a ewe, to quench the fires.of thee, 
xtxupbal xxamlel a gwu, to quench the fires of thine, 
s& loq! laj kutan, si log! laj sa- | in the holy day, in the holy time- 
qink, of-light, — 
пай t' in tseq a k!i a may. that I cast out thy power and thy 
Oxlaju tsul, oxlaju taqta! Thirteen hills, thirteen valleys ! 
Arlan xixal xmay à gwe, xmay a | Thence cometh thy poison, thy 
gwu, poison, 
txi mu jun tx’ ajgwal palaw ; Over a mighty sea : 
ta gwap a gwe, ta gwap A gw, I blow in thy mouth, I blow in thy 
face, 
txi oxlaju tsul, tx1 oxIaju taq!a, with thirteen hills, with thirteen 
valleys, 
tx’ ajewal kik!, tx’ ajgwal qfan-ha, | with potent blood, with potent 
‘lymph,’ 
tin txup xxamlel a gwe, xxamlel | [ quench thy fires, I extinguish 
а йш, _ thy fires, | 
t'in satx a kli a may. l annihilate thy power and thy 
poison, 
Voter 


"Sen of mine, etc. The doctor gives an alarming account of 
himself; the most deadly snakes are his children: he has formid- 
‘able attributes, and warns the sickness that he is more than à 
match for it. 

t! xin N bolay, nim li bolay; modern speech would say 'tixin d 
bolay, nim Æ bolay.  Z/xim and mim are among the few common 
adjectives which retain the primitive " predicate-subject " form of 
words, even when not really predicates, but attributes; most 
words used attributively have an " attributive inflexion," the dé 
bris of the original article or similar word (/j, i, da, a, etc.) ; but 
with Niria and wim the form of the article persists, though its 
meaning is gone. Kekchi shows plainly, in various. ways, that 
the “attributive " relation was not an independent device, but 
was evolved from the “ predicate " relation, | | 


bolay. In the modern language bolay is not found as a defi- 
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nite word, but only in composition, in the names of half a dozen 
snakes, of which the largest and most dreaded is the s4/-dolay, 
Sp. оға, 

gwank, in Coban, would be ' gaan’ ; ' re i my power, etc.; 
French i-a. 

may. ‘poison,’ especially the venom of snakes, scorpions, 
ants, etc. 

din, ‘1*; identical in form with aim, ‘this.’ Ain, dat, etc, are 
“intensive” pronouns, not to be confounded with the usual em- 
phatic pronouns Zain, daat, etc. The: former begin with the 
intensive particle a> the latter with an obsolete form (/a) of the 
article, 

fapna...t' af gwa, ‘thy mother, thy father’; i. e., I have 
authority over thee. Cajabón style, for Z' a na, / a. yugud, of 
Cobán and Carchá. 

rramdel a gue, xxamlel a rwn; literally, ' fire of thy mouth, 
fire of thy face.’ In archaic language, ‘face’ and ' mouth " are 
taken to describe the person, and make a sort of double pronoun. 
As English has no two ways of saying ‘thee,’ cte., I attempt to 
render the Indian repetition by varying the English yerb 
‘quench,’ and ' extinguish,’ and so elsewhere. 
xamiel, ‘ fire proper (o^ (thee) — “appertaining " form of xam, 
‘fire.’ 

satz,* annul,’ or ‘destroy,’ ‘ruin,’ ‘annihilate, * cancel. The 
prime meaning of satr is *lose'; or * be lost, * perish "s tag тн 
satx,' literally * sien 7 shal! annul.’ 


' Where wast thou begotten,’ etc. The sickness is further over- 
awed. Its antecedents are shown to be no mystery to the doctor ; 
he disparages its powers and repeats his threats. 

Bar! «at sia; more literally ^ where Áast thou deen begotten.’ 
Kekchi, like French, is partial to the perfect, frequently using it 
where English prefers the aorist, ‘wast.’ 50 elsewhere. The 
form sia is middle, as well as active. The active substantive 
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(answering to our “infinitive ") is sand; regular. It should be 
said that sia, in precise language, would refer to a female pro- 
genitor, and might be rendered ‘ conceived.’ 

pfalaw, ‘sea’; or any very large lake. The word curiously 
resembles the Latin pains. ' White sea, blue sea'; not two seas, 
but two descriptions of it. So Homer speaks of the sea as 
hoary and also wine-colored. | 

Pé. "his untranslatable particle sives à very conyersational 
air to the question. " 

dalam, “demon, "'presiding genius;' Latin sumen. Тһе 
principle of the sickness comes from a magic sea in a magical 
canoe, 

F in tugub a gwe, t in tugub a gun; in ordinary language it 
would- be t'at ii tugu, * T shall quiet thee; See note южжатігі 
а ғие, сіс:, р. 440. 

А green jill, a green. valley, etc. The doctor calls on the 
deities of the hills and streams; turning again to the sickness, in 
the last [our lines. 

Orlaji. Thirteen is a favorite number in medicine-talk. 

ajgwal, potent, or ‘lordly? The Almighty is also ugually 
described as ‘Nin ajgwal' ; but otherwise the word is not current. 

fog!, “holy.” These medical rites are sacred in a way, and give 
something of that character to the time 
(See note, p. 443.) 

Thirteen fills, thirteen valleys, etc. Again the doctor calls 
upon the name of the Z3wl-fag/a (represented аз а godhead ot 
thirteen), being the prime source of all mysterious powers ; 
from гелсе, too, the sickness has come, by way of the sea, 
already mentioned. The thirteen hills enter into the doctor, and 
with their magical fluids of life he breathes on the sickness-and 
annihilates it. 

fxi ru, * over, or ‘along the face oí." 


gwap, apocopated from gwapy, like ban for bang (‘do’); api, 


* blow. 


of their. performance. 
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га gwap a gwe, ta gwap a gwu; here the doctor actually 
blows on the patient's body. Sometimes, as here, the literal 
translation. "mouth ' and 'face' may be tolerated, though the 
expression means simply ‘I blow on z4ce'; in modern plirase, 


t at gwapu. 


Ek: gan hê, “blood”. 


..* lymph’; ўлана, literally, 


‘yellow-water.’ These are the two bodily fluids recognized in 


medicine-talk, 


Again, the doctor sometimes feels the patient's pulse, and 


talks to the vein: 


Ratinankil a gwe, rstinankil a gwu, 


gwalal t!xin [a it!x, nim la it!x, 
klä xa kiul, kiā xa боп? 


Kid xat sumenk? 
Ye! ajgwal kik!, ajgwal q'an-hà ! 


Ye txagq | 

B'amuq a gwib, b' a balab à gwib, 

nag na gwatina a gwe, na gwatina 
а руу, 

sä. log! taj kutan, să loq! laj sa- 
qink, 

nny t'in satx akti a may. 


Ink! ха паж Бат! хіп ха], 


xin yokbak txaq : 
Oxlaju tsul, oxlaju tag!a ! 


naq na'n txap a gwe, na ‘mitrapa 
EW, 
etc, 





Speaking unto thee, speaking unto 
thee, 

lesser vein, or greater vein, my son, 

what has befallen thee, what (harm) 
hast thou borrowed ? 

How answerest thou ? 

Tell it! mighty blood, mighty 
lymph] 

Our with it 1 

Hide not thyself, seek no ambush, 

when I speak ta thee, when I speak 
to thy face, 

in the holy day, in the holy time- 
of-light, 

that J destroy thy power and thy 
poison, 


Thou knowest not whence I am 
come, 

(nor where) I have passed : 

Thirteen hills, thirteen valleys ! [I 
invoke] 


as I seize thee, as I seize thee, 


etc. 


Selections like the foregoing may please the antiquary ; and 
no pains have been spared to make the text right. But such 


- 
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pieces are not samples of the language any more than nursery 
rhymes, perhaps, would be samples of current English. 

For the better observation of Kekchi in continued discourse, 
the writer caused translations to be made from Spanish books. 
The following paragraphs are part of a treatise on tobacco- 
planting; translated by the most competent of Indians, Tiburcio 
Caal,of Coban. His language js not a slavish imitation of the 
Spanish, and not so wordy, But attention to the Indian will 


show that nothing is lost. 


SF albanaay. 

Us tå na kli na yü li may txi m 
ixi xjunil éb li t!xot'x, kaj an li 
tisagal t'saqal xt!xot'xel 3 li rax 
tixot!x, poq t!xot!x, jó na gwan 
ЕРІ kat!xin dq gwakab t!xot!x. 


Li awk na-ux sa txaqi tixot!x, 
txoltPxo nag jun gwa kij na 
txotman; à üt li na awman «i 
rax t!xot!x, nino nag kä gwa, ox 
gwa, na tixot®, gwi na awman sä ti 
t'áagal xkutankil. 


Li naajej bar! ta uxq gwi li awk 


junxil áj na txamóbr!esiman ru- | de 


qlinkil; ut naq na xk!e rib хро- 
glenkil, na etxaniman li qlaxal 
xningal klutul rib qleen jû li sîk Ibi] 
ru may na el ei Табақша, q'axom 
ru li numtajenag txag'al pay na el 
ай xyi-h&-t!xot!x. Cuba. 

Li awk nā kleman txi tsol: 
gwan xkib para gwi üt óob k'utub 
be na kana; ut na kleman oxib 
ktutub xyank li juny ton, bar! 
xq!em t!xot!x; bar! inkl, käib 
k'utub t!szqal, 


Trassante, 

Aunque el tahaco crece en to- 
dos los terrenos, sin embargo las 
Herras mas apropiadas son las ht- 
medas, suaves, y que contengan al 
propio tiempo. una pequefia canti- 
dad de barro. 

Las siembras que se hacen еп 
los terrenos secos, por lo regular 
no producen mas que un solo 


corte; mientras que en lugares: 


hiimedos, por lo comin, se logran 
dos ó tres : siempre que së practi- 
quen jas siembras en sus fechas 
apropiadas. 

El terreno que se va à sembrar 
be removerse profundamente de 
antemano; y cuando se lè puede 
majalear, se obtendrá una hoja tan 
lucida y desarrollada como Ја: еј 
distinguido tabaco de: Tabasco. 
competidor de las mejores calida- 
des de la isla de Cuba, 

La siembra se practica por sur- 
cos, de vara y media, ó vara y 
cuarta de calle, por tres cuartas. 
de espacio entre mata y mata, en 
los terrenos muy feraces, y de 
media vara en los menos feraces, 


BUEKITT] 


Maji iq tiklaaq li awk, na hop- 
man li xjulel txi kok! q!esnal txe, 
Ewan rox min xtxamal, îû Keman 
ixi ru lî rinrokil Kiam klutul re. li 
xtsolam. 


Na ru xtikibankil Ji awk nay na 
gulak lajeeb pwi kiblaju xxaq ІІ 
muun, jë xjalımute jun txi nim la 
tumin дезо ги. Ain na ru xbanun- 
kil jó naq yo li hib ; gwi üt inkl 
yo, na ru xkanajik re roibeninkil 
пад ta kubeeq moqon. 


Gwi na kana txí butfbil xten ti 
agwimg ólaju kutan junxil dj txi ru 
xraqik li háb, na tikla txi k'iik txi 
xhelbal rib.sa xgwankil li xtxu-ke 
nz kube txi ru li q'oq!voin. 

Nabal xyalal si li awk txi kle- 
mang xxé li agwimq jun tik na ilok 
іздіз; те М iit dan, txi miuqmang 
raj ton toj txi gulaq jun pak!al li 
xbeen kiib txi xaq; toj jl nq 
txi kelomanq kat!xin dq taqeg, txi 
nát!mang ár txi us rikin uq!ej. 


Аа чагат, 

Kahib dob dq kutan xnumik li 
awk na il man jar! ton nå x kam, 
re xki-agwinkil txi tsol raj tsol. 


Us tá txan ru na. t!xolaniman |) 
muun, ink!i na mog txi jun-taq-et ; 
tento xbanunkil, Jó si li wk, jo &l 
li kli-agwib, gwi jun ka-xukut, gwi 
üt jun muwzagadg, txi awmarng muun 
jun ûj xtxamal. 
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Antes de comenzar la siembra, 
se practican con estaca los aguje- 
tos dándoles dos y media pulgada 
de profundidad, sobre un cordel 
que designe las lineas de los 
Surcos: 

La siembra se puede comenzar 
desde que el almacigo tiene de 
diez á doce hojas, cuyo vuelo con- 
tiene entonces el didmetro de la 
moneda de un peso fuerte; pro- 
curando hacer esta operación en 
los dias de lluvias, y suspendién- 


| dola en los que no llueva, para 
| proseguirla al volver las guas. 


En quedando calzada la siembra 
quince dias antes que se renren 
lis lluvias la planta continua su 
desarrollo å merced del sereno de 
las noches, 

Es muy interesante en la siem- 
bra el que la ralz quede perfecta- 
mente recta hacia abajo; para lo 
cual, se enterrará toda mata un 
poco mas de las dos primeras ho- 
jas, dindole un pequeto jalón en 
seguidas hacia arriba, y amacizán- 
dola fuertemente con las manos. 
Aeiiemóra. 


Después de los cuatro © cinco 
dias posteriores A la siembra, se 


| pueden reconocer ya todas tas 


matas que hayan mucrto, para 
practicar la resiembra surco por 
surco. 

Como; å pesar de cualquier es- 
mero, los almacigos nacen dispare- 
jos, deberá procurarse, tanta en la 
siembra como èn la resiemhra, 
que las cuadras, Ò manzanas, se 
practiquen con almacigo de igual 
tamafio. 
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Aglink. 

Txalen si li awk tixto sai li 
sik!ok, na ru raqfinks li agwimq, 
jö txi si, j6 txi xklatq, re nag b' e' 
tam li motsó; junes li may txi 
kiamoy xgwankil li ttxot!x, jo: gwi 
txi xmusiq!a xgwankil li ig. 


(wan tixotix bar! ki gwa kaj 
ná ux gwl li aq!ink ; ut li t'saqal 
Hxoltixo txi xtepal na та} oxib 
raq!mal, ramro kahib út gwi 1xik 
84 jun tenel.. 

Autlbaton. 

Txi rix li xbeen aqin, sii xktebal 
li xkil-numik, na but!man xton li 
agwimq, 4 yal gwi txi xjunqal, gwi 
üt txi tsol. 


Kapunink, 

Naq na gulak küblaju gwi kal- 
aju xtxabil xa« txi xjunil, sil jumpat 
na ru xkapuninkil 


Gwi gwan xtiónal glaxal lub. 


klam-kli ¢b, kaj gwi rusk!ul gwaq- | 


xaib xxaj nà ru xkanabankil: 
ut Hi tleagal yal-k!am-k!i lajeeb áj 
na kanabaman ; kihlaju re li num- 
tajenaq k'am-k!i. 

Gwi na kanabaman bay.us xxaq | 
li junq ton, jun-taq-et aj gwi na 
xik elq 83 li xplisbal, à ban inktä 
ning, txi mako txabil. 


rink motré, 

Txi xjar!-payill ru li pepem 
gwam, me jun åq us re li may, ban 
dan nak eb molbek nak eb xk!ula 
li xt!segom  txi ru éb li Xxad ; 
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Limpias (i. ¢,, Hoeing, ete. ); 

Desde la siembra hasta ln cost- 
cha, debe mantenerse limpia la 
sementera y sus inmediaciones ; 
para evitar ia abundancia del gu- 
sano; y que solamente el tabaco 
aproveche los elementos de la ti- 
erra y de la atmósfera. 

En algunos terrenoa bastan so- 
lamente dos limpias; más en la 
jeneralidad se requieren tres * ras- 
pados," y en algunos potos, cuatro. 





Calsa (Earthing tp). 

Después de la primera: limpia, 
y al practicarse la segunda, debe: 
calzarse la plantación, ya sea À 
cada mata de por sl, d bién llevan- 
dola par surcos, 
Descogollado (Topping), 

Teniendo ya todas las matas deë 
doce à eatorce hojas buenas, debe 
entonces practicarse el descogo- 


Hada. 


Alas matas endebles së Tes de- 
jan ocho hojas aolamente ; A les- 
medianas dicz; y á làs mas robis- 


| tis doce. 














Cuando se deja 4 las matas 
mayor numero de hojas, producen 
el mismo resultado final de peso, 
pero se tienen hojas de poco desar- 
rollo y lucimiento, 

Toda clase de mariposa cs no- 
civa al tabaco, por cuanto que ella 


 Seposia em sus hojas los óvulos 
| Че las larvas, que naciends con 


В 


sentir] 


jumpat nak е) тод, пак еб Пок 
kutan, nak eb tsakan txi ru xxaq 
li may, 

Txan tá ru yo xtxapbal li pepem 
rajlal kutan, gwan gwi tak kli la 
xol re qiog!yom ; jüók an пад 
ink!à na ru xkanajik jun kutan 
áq rilbal xmotsáil, jo rajlal tsol, jö 
rajlal ton, 


Naq na tàm Ii q'oq!yoinil pepem, 
jù gwi li pompor!i si li agwimq, 
us xklebal nabal aq xam txi ru 
q'oq!yin, txi xjunil sà li awbil, re 
nay arlan tx' ul eb kamq txi xte- 
pal éb li pepem. 

Li raxjoin rix mots, ‘prima 
vera’ xklaba, aan li qlaxal na xk!e 
rib xtxapbal, ban jun elik gwan 
txi xkutankil, jū txi xsal, jG txi ru 
li may. 

Ut li xküb mots, gwan jun 
xukub txi. xpekem, mako num гах 
tá. rix, ' cogaero" xklabii, jun- elik 
па tawman si xt!suntisunuuj li 
may, bar! na xkabla na xhop gwi 
li rotxotx. 

Eb li yal sagtxujin rix motso, 
yobtesimbil xban éb li pompor!til 
pepem, ink! nabal nak eb xk!ut 
rib txi kutan jà tá txi ru qfog!yin, 
ban nak eb xmug rib ed t!xot!x 
nag na el li saq!e. 

Jun txi gwing na ru na molklank 
re li pepem jd ‘gwi li motsd, sä 
tkipaktal tsol, fin tsol txi xnim 
udq!, jó gwl jun tsol 1xi xt!se. 

ес, 
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mucha violencia se alimentan y 


viven despensas de las hojas del 


tabaco. 

Mas como À pesar de todo el 
cuidado que puede tenerse por 
perseguir las mariposas, las hay 
nocturnas y de muchas varieda- 
des; es indispensable la operación 
del desgusanado dinrio, surco por 
surco y mata por matā, 

Cuando la mariposa nocturna 
abundá, es conveniente distribuir 
bastantes lümbres por las noches 
en la plantación, en las cuales 
vienen À morir cantidades de mari- 


E! gusano llamado ' &rimarera, 
de un color verde esmeralda, es 
mas fácil de cojer; pues siempre 
se encuentra visible por cualquier 

te de In planta. 

Рет ^ cogollero, de un color verde 
mas claro, con un cuerno em la 
frente, se encuentra siempre en el 
propio cogallo de la mata, donde 
labra su agujero de habitación. 


Los gusanos de color gris, pro- 
cedentes de |as mariposas noc- 
tumas, muy pocas veces se les 
encuentra de dia, como por la 
noche, y sè esconden en la tierra 
û 1a salida del sol. | 

Una sola persona puede llevar 
la collecta de mariposas, y el des- 
gusanado, en dos surcos 4 la vez, 
por derecha é izquierda. 

| etc. 


The vocabulary of Kekchi is abundant. The expression is 
clear, rapid, and versatile. For dealing with matters of fact, the 
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language of the Indians suffers little by European comparison ; 
it is much their most respectable monument, 


Ill. TWO LOST NUMERALS 


The words for counting from one to twenty are as follows: 

1, jun; 2, käib (originally, babii); 3, orib; 4. Aib; 5, да) 
6, gwagid; 7, gwugud; 8, gwagragib; 9, belerb; 10, lajeeh; 
11 Jumfaju ; 12, Rdblafu; 13, oxlaju; 14, klaja; 15, law; 
10, gwagiayn; 17, gwuglaju; 18, guegxaglayn,; 19, helelaju ; 
20, Jun-muty. 

The word say means tobacco, which is always made into par- 
cels of twenty leaves. — Hence the term Jun.may, * one score." 

Counting goes on by scores; but the name may is replaced by 
&idi: ka-kfal, second score (40); ox-é/ai, third score (бо); #4- 
Afdi, fourth score (80); d-é/d/, filth score (тоо) ; едан. КР, 
nincteenth score (380). For twentieth score the name is not 
Jun-may E/àl, but jun ogfob, ' one goo"; and successive periods. 
of 400 give the series: dard og/ob, 2x 400; axis eg/ob, 3x 400; 
dclelaju ogtob, 19 X 400; jun-may ogtab, 20 x400 (8000): and so 
onward indefinitely in the modern language, the eg/ob begin the 
highest unit extant, 

But higher units there once were: at least so it appears from 
a Kekchi manuscript found a few years ago by the present writer 
in the sequestered village of Са)аһбп, 

The manuscript is a body of sermons, 


| ol the missionary sort, 
with stories from the Old Testament. 


It comprises seventy folio 
pages; but the beginning and end are missing, and the date ia 
unknown, The author, whoever he was, preaches against idols of 
wood and stone, as if they were yet worshipped. The language 
represents the style of Cajabén, and shows many archaic forms 
and some words which are quite forgotten — in particular, two 
numerals, £xwy and £a/a. 


instead of saying jun-may ogfob, as above, the manuscript 
Says Jan fauy, * one S000 ' ; and the Ixuy remaina the major unit 
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up to &elelaju f£xuy, 19% 8000. And arriving at 20 x Sooo, the 
term shown is jun &afab, * one 160,000. 

The scheme is obvious. European counting gives simple 
names to the early powers of ten, as the English * ten,’ hundred,’ 
' thousand," and the Greek ‘ myriad" (the fourth power). And 
twenty being the base of the Indian scale, fresh names come in 
with fresh powers of zo: &/d/ (or тау), 20; eg/ob, 20 x 20; 
(Truy, 20x 20x20; Kalab, 20 x 20 X 20 X 20. 

The words £/a/ and og/ob have no etymology in the language; 
and neither has £xwy. Truy may have been f^ruy (with the 
violent ¢/, and the vowel long or short); elu is the spelling of 
the manuscript. The word which it spells eaa is likewise 
indefinite; the £ might mean & or &/, g org/. But calling its 
allows a very plausible etymology. 

Connected with the words a/, ‘ young," a/a, * bring forth,’ ete., 
there is a word a/ab, meaning * birth, product of birth, litter, new 
growth, etc.; as in saying ХАЙ? alah din, * This (is) her fourth 
Вій." It is easy to think that the numeral ‘ca/ad" is аб, by 
contraction for £4 afaé, ‘fourth birth, ‘fourth product '— 
of 20, understood, 


The arithmetical reader, not versed in these languages, would 
fancy, from what has been seen, that a notation like the Arabic 
might be adapted to Indian — writing 10 for fun-may, 20 for kil- 
‘al, 30 lor ox-ktal, 100 for _fun-og/eé, and зо on. The attempt 
fails, owing to the Indian description of intermediate numbers. 
To write "66" would answer to saying ' 3 score and 6"; but in 
Indian it is ^6 of the fourth score.” ‘The score mentioned is not 
the score behind, but that in which the remnant lies. 

21 is called ‘1 of the second score' (Jus rki klal): 39 i5 
called ‘19 of the second score" (dclelaju xha lal); 4t is called 
'1 of the third score! (fin rex &/al); 286 is called *6 of the 
fifteenth score’ (атола FAH fal), the fifteenth score (Vayu 
&'al) being complete at 300. And so on. The Indian way of 
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speaking tells where a number lies, but without representing it as 
a sum of parts, as we do, | 

The original notion of a number, in Kekchi, is not that of an 
aggregate, but of a point in the stages of a series, And in fact 
the simplest numerals of Kekchi are found in serial expressions, 
answering as near as may be to our ‘ 2nd," * ard," ‘ath,’ sth,’ etc. ; 
as may be seen above. In the terms x4, ror, x&a; rj, the 
numeral forms employed are not AátPyb, oxib, etc., but the primi- 
Нуе 4440), ол, 84; 0. For reasons of grammar they get a certain 
“ possessive” prefix here; r before a vowel, x before a consonant. 

Passing 400, a number is said further to lie in such and such 
an ogo г дог із 41 of the second 400 ' [fun xbdb ogiob) 2 420 1% 
"1 score of the second доо" ( fun-may Ай ogleb); 425 is ‘5 of 
the second score, of the second 400" (G06 xka kal, xkab og/ob); 
825 i5 * 5 of the second score, of the third goo" (doh eka Alal rex 
04/06), 

And the Cajabón manuscript continues the method with the 
truy and kalah, "The highest number it mentions js £4 frmy, 
ri kalaé, * fourth Sooo of the filth 160.000, і, е, 672,000 — being 
the number of sheep taken by the Israelites after a battle (Num- 
bers, xxxi, 32). The authorized version says 675,000, The writer 
of the manuscript had no care to be exact ; here and elsewhere he 
takes an Indian round number. near enough to the mark. 675. 
000, exactly, would be /а/ф Aral, tfwagrag oglob,ró fruy, r) 
kalaé, ' iO score, of the eighth 400, of the firth $000, of the fifth 

With the fa/ab the way Is plain 
with riean talab, 10x 160,000, or 
name we should expect would come sw 


for nineteen steps, ending 
3049,000. The next new 
ith the fifth power of 20, or 
5,200,006 — il Indian arithmetic had reached it. 

IV. INDIAN SURNAMES 


The Kekchi have hereditary surnüfnes, some with a meaning 
in the language and some without. The latter тау һауе а теап- 
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ing in some other language. It is easy to think that if lists of 
Central American surnames could be compared they might furnish 
a very substantial index to the movements and mixtures of these 


tribal groups. 


I go on to present a collection of the surnames of the people 
who now speak Kekchi. Surnames, like other words, accent the 
last vowel. Long vowels are marked. 

First, the surnames which have the sound of Kekchi words, or 
roots, and may be taken to have the meaning of them: 


AR! new, 

“lk, Span, ‘lancetillo,’ a thorny 

_ palm tree. 

Адат, Әрап. “сойша, ап animal 
like a rabbit, but with short 

A517, a sort of cicada. 

ix, a tree, valuable for tis hard red 
wood, 

Ja, Span. ! taltuza," a sort of mole. 

fag, bone, 

#at!s, monkey,—Span, ‘mono.’ 

Giu, Seven. 

Hë, dung, filth, ete, (a word used 


in speaking to children ; not - 


among grown people). 

Мої, тоог оѓ Дало, bulging, sticking 
out (as the eyes of a frog, 
etc. ). 

Harl, toot of Aartob, etca bore (a 
hole) through. 

4k, chile (peppers). 

fils, root of gests, crack (as the 

sun cracks wood )—41//s0, etc. 

/xim, Indian corn in grain. 

Зоот, һай. | 


Tuk, root ol yuku, drag älong: 
ukud, canoe, | 
Kakaw, cacao, 


A/lanti, snake. 


Kej, the large gray deer of the hot 
5. = 

Kil, the edible part of any sort of 
palm, the green shoot of it 

Kril, earthen pan (for baking tor- 
tíllas), Span. ' comal." 

Kiim, straw ; thatch. 

Коў, mask (af wood, for the face 
шей іп various dances). 

Avs, tortoise. 

Kray, chew; (2) chewing-gum. 

Kuk, squirrel. 

Қит, тоог ой Житид, stub, cut 
short, break oif short (an ex- 
tremity), бети, stubbed, ete. 
— (Not &um, a squash.) 

Kus, root o£ Eusku, round, globose, 
(of persons) ' potata-headed." 


tak, root of Iu&lu, hanging double, 


hanging over (as a snake on a 
stick, or a tablecloth)—/#s- 
we, etc, 

Mags, pumice. | | 

Afax, Span. 'mico, a species of 
monkey; (2) a weevil, ш 
corn, etc. 

May, poison ; tobacco. 

AMes, wipe, scrub. 

Mä, Span. 'guacamaya, a large 
particalored parrot. 
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Ó, five. 

Pan, Span, 'cucharón,' a sort of 
toucan. 

Раф, а green bird of the hot land 
about the bigness of a pigeon. 

fick, stone, 

fix, knot ; wart: tomato: 

Pook, “substantive form of sy, 
fling, fling away, fling down. 
— (Not prof, sew.) 

Pok, Span. "miltomate, a plant 
with much small fruit, used as 
а vegetable, like tomatoes, 

Pom, toast; (2) any gum, etc, 
bumt as incense, 

sp, mat, woven of straw. 

eg, name given to powdery mag. 
hesian limestone, or any simi- 
lar looking deposit; (2) a tree, 
from which a bluish dye is had. 
— (Not pog/, disembowel,) 

Vian, yellow. 

Oveen, herb, any edible or medici: 
nal leat, or berry, 

Стаі, bead, necklace; (2) sticky 
gum (exuding from trees); 
(3) reap (Indian corn), 

ax, green, blue (the name in- 
eludes both colors), 

Suk, thè seed of plants like mel- 
ons, squashes, etc, 

Sum, snot, 

Se; clay.—( Not ze, light). 


Sil, sort of pumpkin, of which the 


shell is used as a vessel to 
hold tortillas, 

Sf, firewood, 

Sis, Span. * pisote," a-smal| animal, 
easily tamed a5 a pet. 

Sots; bat (the animal), 

Sub, a thorn tree, with leaves like 


the mimosa, but not sensitive. | 











Той! » Hint, i 

Tor, slap, pat (a child, a dog, etc.). 

Trufant, prison. | 

Үз, бор. | 

Түзіташу, Span. yerba de coche, 
а таа. | 


Tsir/, strike (fire, froma flint, etc. ). 

T'mb,suck; kiss, 

Tsud/, stop at a stand, halt stock- 
still. | 

Teal, plait—{Not taf, hill.) 

T'!'suy, root of t/yt/ni, dried up (as 
fruits drying up before ma- 
turity }—A/suyed, ete —imidile, 
їшї. E | 





| Tun, a hollow cylindrical wooden 


instrument of music, 
Tux, this is the. Cobin form of 

ftm, sprout, twig. = 
Т/хайї}, there is a tree of this 


| mame. | 
Тхг, ігее;--(Мос 47хғ, touch). 
J ZÊN, roosquite, 


| Zxiaj, name of a place where the 


forage plant, ug, grows. - 


| Trey, finiah, 


Тулий, жазр, 

Zxun, lime. 

Ха, gap or pass (between hills); 
fork (of a tree, of a road), ete. 


Хад, leaf; (a) root of xagad, set 


Upright, xagxe, standing, ete. 
Хё, тоо. 
Xo, flute (musical instrument). 
Xay, there is a weed of this name. 
Aus, corner, angle, 
Vas, fly (insect). 
Vat/s, squeeze, 
Faj, root of yore, or vejob, etc., 
rattle, shake together. 
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Only nine surnames above are identified with mere roots. 
The number is small, for the reason that most Kekchi roots occur 
also as definite words. Of course, in the foregoing list, some of 
the surnames may really have nothing to do with the words they 
simulate, but the identity is more or less plausible, 

We now come to the surnames which cannot so be identified. 
Some of them contain no suggestion of meaning ; again, like many 
English surnames, they may often be broken into syllables, one 
or more of them susceptible of meaning. And some of them are 
like puns. Blind and stumbling as such suggestions may be, yet 
to let the reader judge, I have thought it worth while to notice 
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all that I could gather : 


Ява; Жа, cornfield. 
dEalhàá ; Ай, алет, | 
JA maleh, 


Ay (not ayw) *go!"); yg, grow, 


lengthen. 


Bainu, there is a hamlet of this 


name, but it has no meaning. 
Sin, 
Bb. 
Bol (not dal, cylinder, etc.). 
Botok (not. Bof/sok, substantive 


form of daffy, extract, pull | 


out). 

Бай, 

Firm, 

Gwaliíh; eta, food, tortilla,—/a/i?, 
daughter - mn «law : gwaltd, 
my daughter-in-law. 

Gwalibat ; gwalib dt, thou art my 
daughter-in-law. 

mana; giu, my son; та, 
perhaps. 

Giregtoe ; grid, my mouth, 


Hub (not Ju, fetch a blow at). 


| Auk (not fuk ; see last list). 


Alum (not jun, one). 

Грау, the names of some animals 
begin with i, as £e, rabbit; 
Avy, armadillo. 


| fktal; Wal, cornfield. 
е; їй, chile; ©, five; Ei, sweet. 


heart (if used by a man), 
daughter (if used by a wo- 
man), 

Шә (по fits, vein). 

Tis: 

Falal > jal, change. 

Folomna; jolom, head; ma, per- 


haps. 

Kabnal ; bad, sweet (-meat). 

K lajbom, this 1$ ulso. the name of 
the town which the Spanish, 
corruptly, call * Cajabén.’ 
éfaj, Indian-corm meal, 

Kun, see Tun, last list, 

Kaw (not Adu, hard). 

Khimitx, cf. itx, above. 

Жа. 

Көрші; gud, father, sir. 
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Kukul; kuh тесте: 
feather. 

Maas; md, “mister; /as, elder 
brother of. 

Malim. 

Maxina; Max, see last list 

Mukiu ; mu, shadow; mu&!, root 
оі тиЛ/ти, drooping: ete.; 
/a, face of. 

Охот ; ox, three. 

Pato ; at, sow. 

Patyul > yul, anoint, smear, 

Mand ; pan, see last list: wd, moth- 
er, Incompounds, 44, water, 
is often reduced to d; mim 
for nim-Ad. 

Pagay (not Mikay, a certain, fruit), 

Piel. 

Рети; 

Анд. 

ute! > tui, plantain. 

Oldal ; ad, young, boy, 

Q/ag. 

Sand ; rmt, where, 

«айда ; ба, see last list. 

Sau. 

бді; dug, white. 

Sagi 

ауға; fab, hammock 
hammock. 


kEuk/um, 


pd, rot. 


raé, his 


Тадау (not Тад/ау, Mazatenango); | 


la gay, we desire it, 
T2. 
Teni; fe, Open; fen, hammer. 
Terul, cf. FPakynl above. 
Түш. 
Tell. 
i fax. 


The sounds of all these surnames, 
in both lists, have been scrutinized by 
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TB (not HFA, roat of t/siba, write). 
female. | 
Tek! (not sok, root of trotas, be 
hungry), 

Tinni; irun, root of suni, 
qutet, stealthy; Ad, water, 

Tur 

Тири (not connected with Sup, 
break, snap). 

[хатат ; (ха, ashes: fram, deep; 
/nam, grandchild of. 

Taani. 

Txen (not the. Z'^xémn of last list). 

Txikin, begins like the name of a 
place, with the preposition fe 

xo. 

7/xok (not éxeg/, cloud). 

Т/жайбау, 

ixolom (not t^xalom, oE £/xal, clear. 
make plain, etc). 

Txor, there is a word 4хоғнай, uri- 
nate with difficulty, 

Txuum, ot fixie (not firun, a 
certain fruit; nor Aum, set 
last list). 


| Ukum ; hum, see last list—(uk i5 


not wt), drink.) 

ІЛ, 

АҮ. 

Xo, an exclamation : Aes means 
Silence ! 

Awx, might be identified with wx, 
ns by dropping the final 


A cL Gealibat, above. 


Yasal ; yax, pincers (of crabs, 
etc.) 


and the possible meanings, 
competent Indians. Each: 
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list, as it happens, comprises 87 surnames, 174 in all. I believe 
my collection is nearly, if not quite, complete, 


It may be added that most places in the Kekchi country have 
Kekchi names, frequently taken from some plant or animal about 
the place. But-some principal town-names have no meaning : 


K/ajhem, Cajabün (зес А/аЙот, | Kaban, Cobin (see b, last 


last fist). list). 
Aarixa, Сагс (tar, fish; tra, | Lenkin, Lanquin (Jan, wrap). 
ashes), | 


Dr Stoll erroneously gives Carchd as meaning‘ fish-ashes.” If 
the word meant anything in Kekchi, it would be the name of 
some fish, ‘ash-fish. But there is no such fish. 

And there isno Kekchi meaning in the names of certain vener- 
ated mountains: though spoken of with the Kekchi prefixes må 
(old. man, * mister ", xdan (old woman, * mistress '): 


Adan iteam, northwest af Cajabén, | Afd siya, west of Senabi. 
АҒА жауа), north of Carcha, Mé xukaach, southeast of Coban. 


A few foreign towns are known by names which are neither 
Kekchi nor the names adopted by the Spanish: Poqom, CRE 
лама; Taq!aj, Masatenange; Xelajü, Queza/tenango. 








ANTHROPOLOGY AT PITTSBURG 
By W J McGEE 


The gathering of anthropologists at Pittsburg, June 28 to July 
3. 1902, was of peculiar interest ; for, in addition to the customary 
features of a well-attended meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a special organization of national 
character was formally fourided under the title American An- 
thropological Association, 

To workers in anthropology in this country the creation of 
the new society will be in no way surprising; for it is but the 
consummation of a movement extending over several years. 
After repeated stirrings, this movement took definite shape in 
1896, when the recognized need was partially met and the stress. 
relieved by a series of winter meetings of Section H (Anthropol- 
ogy) of the A. A, A.S. Two years later the pressure for organ- 
ization was again renewed, but once more the needs of the 
workers were met in part by improved facilities for publication 
in form of the American Anthropologist (New Series). Despite 
these advances the feeling has remained strong among the lead- 
ing anthropologists of the country that the dignity and impor- 
tance of the science, and the number of workers engaged in its 
support, were. such as-to demand a national organization mail 
taining its own medium of publication: and this demand has been 
much discussed in both formal and informal meetings of Ameri- 
can workers, It was in consequence of certain of these discussions 
and ensuing correspondence that forty of the foremost anthropol- 
ogists of the country were invited to participate in the founding 
of the new organization at Pittsburg. Pursuant to this call, a 
meeting was held in Oakland Church, at 2 p. m., June 30, with 
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the Vice-President of Section H in the Chair. After preliminary 

deliberations, a constitution was formally adopted ; and the meet- 

ing resolved itself into a committee to nominate and elect ex. 

ecutive officers, Such officers were duly elected as follows: 
President, W J McGee, 


Vice-President for tour years, F. W. Putnam, 
“ Т тее years, Franz Boas, 


% И “two years, W. H Holmes, 

% " ^ one year, ]- W. Powell, 
Secretary, George A. Dorsey, 
Treasurer, Roland B, Dixon, 
Editor, F. W. Hodge. 


The judgment of the founders (expressed in correspondence 
as well asin discussion) favoring a Council large enough. to in- 
clude working anthropologists from all parts of the country, and 
the constitution being framed in accordance with this policy, the 
number of Councilors at large was fixed at twenty-four; and the 
following persons, all of whom except two (who chanced to be 
abroad) had endorsed the objects of the mecting, were elected to 
form, in conjunction with the executive officers, the Council of 
the Association: Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F: Cham- 
berlain, Stewart Culin, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, 
A. L. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, O. T. Mason, Washing- 
ton Matthews, J. D. McGuire, James Mooney, W. W. Newell, 
Frank Russell, M. H, Saville, Harlan I, Smith, Frederick Starr, 
John R. Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, and E. 5. Wood. 

For the Executive Committee provided for by the constitu- 
tion the following were elected: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Hodge, Holmes, MacCurdy, McGee, and Putnam. Two 
of the three standing committees (completed since the close of 
the meeting) are as follows, with the addition of the President 
éx-0ficia> On Program, Putnam, Boas, Holmes, Powell, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, and Russell: and on Publication, Hodge, Baker, Boas, 
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Chamberlain, Culin, Dorsey, Fletcher, Holmes, Powell, and Put- 
nam. The Committee on Finance is not yet appointed. Dar. 
ing the Pittsburg meeting the Association was represented in 
the Council of the A. A. A. 5. by Professor Holmes and Dr 
Dorsey. 

After the close of the organizing meeting there were two ses- 
sions of the Association, meeting as the Council; and during the 
afternoon of July 2 the Association met jointly with Section H of 
the A. A, A. S., for the presentation of scientific papers. 

The next regular meeting of the Association will be held in 
Washington during the Convocation Week ої 1902—03. 


The founding of the new Association is notable not only as 
the opening of an epoch in the development of the science in 
América, but as a manifestation of mutual tolerance and good 
will among specialists representing every department of the broad 
Science of Man and every section of the country. One of the 
most serious questions brought out during the discussion of the 
proposed movement during the last six months related to stand- 
ards of membership, some of the prospective founders preferring 
to limit membership to professional workers, while others favored 
a policy of diffusion with election on the basis of interest in 
anthropology. It was with the yiew of holding this question in 
abeyance pending final discussion in the founding meeting that 
invitations to this meeting were limited to about forty working 
and teaching anthropologists; and one of the most important 
actions taken at Pittsburg was that providing that other anthro- 
pologists who so desire may, during the remaining months of the 
year, become affiliated with the Association and classed as foun- 
ders. On all other issues there was substantial unanimity ; 50 
that it seems just to say that the new Association harmonizes the 
interests of the science in America, and unifies the aims and 
methods of a great science in a measure seldom attained in the 
creation of national scientific organizations. 
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The Section of Anthropology, A. A. A. S., was organized on 
June 3o as follows : 


Vice-President, Stewart Culin. 

Seerettey, Harlan I. Smith, 

Member of Counci W] McGee. 

Sectional Committee: J. Walter Fewkes, Vice-President, 1901; 
George Grant. MacCurdy, Secretary, 19or ; Stewart Culin and 
Harlan i. Smith ex-officio; Franz Boas, George A, Dorsey, W. 
H. Holmes, at large- 

Member of General Committee, Walter Hough. 


The Council of the A. A. A. S. took action on several matters 
recommended by the Section. Among these were the following 
reports of committees and resolutions: 

i. Report of Committee on the Teaching of Anthropology in 


America. 


Та the Council of the A.A. A. S.: The Committee on the Teach: 
ing of Anthropology in America beg to report the continuation of cot- 
гезропбепсе and conferences in the interests of anthropological 
teaching. Some of the results of the correspondence are incorporated 
in a paper by one of the Committee (Dr MacCurdy ^ entitled “The 
Teaching of Anthropology in the United States,” published in Scene, 
January, 1902: During the year a course of lectures was delivered by 
one of the Committes (the chairman) in the Free Museum attached to 
the University of Pennsylvania, pursuant to the purposes of the 
Committee, 

The expenses of the Committee have been inconsiderable, and no 
appropriation ia asked. |t is recommended that the Committee be 
Continued. 
W J McGes, Chairman, 
Franz Boas, 
үу, Н. НогмЕз. 


2. Report of Committee on Anthropometric Measurements. 


Anthropometric researches under the auspices of this Committee 
have been continued during the year. Professors Cattell and Boas, 
members of the Committee, and Professors Thomdike and Farrand, 
fellows of the Association, have during the year made measurements of 
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students entering and graduating from Columbia College, and have 
made other studies on individual differences. Professor Thorndike 
has investigated especially the correlation of in school children. 
Mr Farrington has studied the question as to whether brothers who 
have attended Columbia University are more alike than those who are 
not brothers. Mr Bair and Dr Wissler are calculating the results of 
measurements of school children made by Professor Boas. Professor 
Cattell is collecting data on individual differences, in whith 1,060 
students of Columbia University, 1,000 0f the most eminent men in 
‘history, and 1,566 scientific men of the Uniled Sintes are leing 
considered. 

Progress has been made with the construction of a traveling set of 
anthropometric instruments, toward which an appropriation of $35 
was made at the Denver meeting of the Association, Tt i» believed 
that the mode] of a portable set of instruments would be of value for 
work in schools, for the study of primitive races, etc. The present set 
is the property of the Association and is to be used in the first in- 
stance in making physical and mental measurements of members. 
Such measurements were begun at the New York meeting, but they 
cannot be continued until a portable set of instruments je available 
and arrangements are made for assistance in carrying out the measure- 
ments, ‘The instruments will be ready at. the time of the Washington 
meeting. and an assistant could probably be secured to take the meas 
urements if hia traveling expenses were paid. We should be pleased 
if p» appropriation to this Committee af $35 oT S50 could be made for 
this purpose. _ AD appropriation was made. for à series of years by the 
British Association for its anthropometric laboratory. Our own meas- 
urements are more extended thin those of the British Association, 
especially in the direction of mental traits: bur it would be interesting 
to compare the measurements of the members of the British Associa- 
bon with similar measurements of American men of science, 


J. McK. Carrata, Chairman, 
W [I MCGEE, 
Frawz Boas, 


3- The Committee on the Protection and Preservation of 
Objects of Archeological Interest (of which the late Thomas 
Wilson was chairman) made an informal report of progress, 

4. Resolutions touching a proposed American Tr tional 
Archeological Commission, ecce 
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Wurreas, The Second International American Conference, com- 
monly known us the Pan-American Congress, in session duly assembled 
in the City of Mexico, January 29, 1902, adopted a recommendation 
to the several American nations participating in the Conference, that 
an " American International Archeological Commission ™ be created; 

WHEREAS, The recommendation has been transmitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress (Senate Document No. 330 
of the szth Congress, 1st Session), thereby giving the project official 
status in the United States; and 

WHEREAS, The recommendation is im full accord with the spirit 
and objects of American science, while international agreement in 
laws relating to antiquities is destrable; therefore, 

Resolved, That the American. Association for the Advancement of 
Science heartily concurs in the recommendation of the Second Inter- 
national American Conference. 

Resolved Further, That the Secretary of the Association send a copy 
of this Resolution to the Director of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, as an expression of the judgment of the Association, 


The foregoing resolutions are in accord with the action of 
the American Anthropological Association, which adopted the 
following: 


WHEREAS, The Second [International American Conference, com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress, in session duly assembled 
in the City of Mexico, January 29, 1902, adopted a recommendation to 
the several American nations participating in the Conference, that an 
“American International Archeological Commission” be created, to 
promote archeological research, to aid in the preservation of antiquities, 
and to endeavor to establish an American International Museum ; and 

WHEREAS, The recommendation is im full accord with the spirit 
and objects of American science; therefore, *] 

Resolved That the American Anthropological Association heartily 
concurs in the recommendation of the Second International American 
Conference. , 

Бета Further, That the Secretary of the Association send a 
copy of these Resolutions to the Director of the Bureau of Amencan 
Republics as an expression of. the judgment of the Association, 


On the recommendation of the Section the following anthro- 
pologists were elected as fellows of the A. A. A. S.: Frank W. 
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Blackmar, Livingston Farrand, W. H, Goodyear, A. E. Jenks, 
J- D. McGuire, William C. Milis; Charles E. Owen, Alton H. 
Thompson, and William Wallace Tooker. 

The sectional officers for the ensuing meeting, elected on 
nomination of the sectional committee, are as follows: Vice- 
President, George A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology, Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago; Secretary, Roland B. Dixon, In- 
structor in Anthropology, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

The representatives of the Section participated freely in the 
meetings of the Council and General Committee of the A. A. 
A. S., which will hold its next ensuing mecting in Washington 
during the Convocation Week of 1902-03. 

Among the actions of general character taken by the Section 
were the appointment of a committee on the death of Dr 
Thomas Wilson, and the adoption of the following resolutions: 

1. Memorial resolutions. 

WHEREAS, The death of Dr Thomas Wilsón, à- former Yice-presi- 
dent of the Association, has deprived us of one whose presence at our 
meetings has contributed much to their value, and has deprived pre- 
historic science.of an indefatigable and earnest worker; in order 10 


express our high appreciation of his worth and labor, we recommend 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr ‘Thomas Wilson the Association 
has lost a most efficient and industrious worker in the field of prehis- 
toric archeology, the example of whose devotion to science is worthy 
of emulation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his widow 
and family and that a second copy be placed amony the records of 
the Section. | 

WARREN K. MOOREHEAD, 
STEWART Čurik, 
Haran 1. Serra, 

J. Water FewKes. 

2. Resolution touching the American Anthropological 
Association. M. 

Resoloed, "That it is the sense of this meeting that it is desirable to 
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bring about the closest possible correlation between the work of Sec- 
tion H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Anthropological Association, 

The scientific proceedings of the meetings were of high char- 
acter; and while the popular attendance was not large, the atten- 
dance of specialists and the interest and value of discussions were 
well above the average. 

The retiring address of Vice-President Fewkes was on “ Pre- 
historic Porto Rico.” It comprised the results of recent researches 
undertaken by the author as an officer of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, yet the theme was treated broadly in the light of all 
other information extant, Beginning with a summary of earlier 
literature and later studies up to the annexation of the island, Dr 
Fewkes proceeded to describe the antiquities and to interpret them 
by means of record and tradition as well as by analogy with the 
products of other Amerind tribes. Special attention was given 
to the so-called “collars” of carved stone, of which the author 
has recently collected several specimens; and extended considera: 
tion was given to the cult of the zemi, which dominated the social 
organization and industrial character of the Antillean aborigines, 
The zemi is a protean but always sacred thing, of the kind so 
characteristic of primitive culture — a mere stone, a carven idol, a 
painted device, a tattooed design, or other symbol of mystic 
(usually zoic) power. “Primarily the деті ;. . . corresponds 
with the totem of the North American, and zemeism is practically 
another name for totemism, à form of ancestor worship.” As a 
whole the address is by far the most satisfactory résumé of the 
archeology and ethnology af Porto Rico thus far prepared, It is 
printed in Scienze, Vol. xvi (July 18, 1892), pp. 94-109. 

There were an exceptional number of papers relating to an- 
thropology in general. Among these may be classed several 
communications relating to museums. Prof. W. H. Holmes out- 
lined a system of “ Classification and Arrangement of the Collec- 
tions of an Anthropological Museum,” the system being that 
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developed during Professor Holmes’ administration of the anthro 
pological department of the U.S. National Museum. The full 
paper, with requisite illustrations, will soon appear in the report 
of the Museum for 1001. Dr Walter Hough described the 
“ Preservation of Museum Specimens,” also on the basis of expe- 
rience in the National Museum. Some of the devices are suitable 
only for museum use, while others may be employed for domestic 
purposes, e. g., gasoline, a weak solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol, etc. Vice-President Culin presented an instructive " Ac- 
count of Anthropological Museums and Museum Economy," 
based on his experience in the Free Museum of Science and Art 
connected with the University of Pennsylvania, together with his 
studies in other institutions both in this country and abroad. 
Dr Harlan L Smith outlined * Methods of Collecting Anthropo- 
logic Material,” with special reference to the work of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; the conclusion reached was 
that casual collecting is no longer worth while, that the synoptic 
method may well be replaced by judicious exchange among 
museums, and that the research method alone js worthy of en- 
couragement. The paper is printed in the Wisconsin Archeologtst, 
Vol. 1, July, 1902. Rev. б. Frederick Wright described the 
“Anthropological Museums in Central Asia,” calling attention to 
the unexpected number and excellence of these institutions, those 
at Vladivostok, Blagovestchenskk. Khabarovsk, Irkutsk, Minu- 
sinsk, Krasnoyarsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk, Omsk, Biisk, Tashkent, 
and Tiflis receiving special attention. Frederick Houghton em- 
phasized the importance of “ Codperation between the Anthropo- 
logical Museum and the Public School," based on his experience 
in the schools of Buffalo. Both the paper and the ensuing discus- 
sion indicate a rapidly-growing appreciation of the well arranged 
scientific museum as an educational instrumentality, Mr Hough- 


ton's paper will appear in an early number of the Fournal of 
Education, Boston. 
Another paper of general character was ө The Place of An- 
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thropology among the Sciences” by W J McGee. The author 
explained the youth of the science in its modern aspects as con- 
nected with its great relative complexity. The keynote of 
astronomy, the earliest of the sciences, may be said to be gravity, 
while that of chemistry, the next oldest science, may be defined 
as affinity; yet since chemical relations are at least indirectly 
controlled by gravity, the basis of the later science із really gravity 
+. affinity. So, too, the keynote of botany, oF phytology, is 
vitality, yet this property of plant-matter is but superadded to the 
gravity and the gravity -+ affinity with which the two older sei- 
ences are concerned. In the realm of zoólogy, motility, or the 
power of self.movement, is added in turn; and in anthropology. 
mentality, in all its bearings on conscious self-activity, becomes, 
the keynote—yet this distinctive property is only added to the 
motility, vitality, affinity, and gravity to which the leading older 
sciences are especially devoted. 

Under the title “ Explorations of rgor in Arizona,” Dr Hough 
rave an account of one of the most important explorations carried 
on during the summer of 1901 for the U, S. National Museum 
with the coöperation of Mr P. G. Gates. The ñeld covered lies 
in eastern Arizona ; sixty ruins were visited, and eighteen of these 
were excavated. The results comprised over three. thousand 
specimens, plans of twenty-four pueblos, à large number of photo- 
graphs, with maps, ete. The paper will be published in full in 
the report of the Museum for 1901. 

A communication entitled “ Climatic Changes in Central Asia 
Traced to their Probable Causes, and Discussed with Reference 
to their Bearings on the Early Migrations of Mankind,” was 
presented by Rev. G. Frederick Wright and criticised by J. 
Walter Fewkes, J. D. McGutre, Harlan I Smith, W | Мебее, 
Stewart Culin, W. H. Holmes, and others. 

An appreciative memorial to “ The late Dr Thomas Wilson " 
was presented by Warren K. Moorehead, and led to the crea- 
tion and report of a committee as noted above. 
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Somatology received due attention. Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy described “A Collection of Crania from’ Gazelle 
Peninsula, New Pomerania," obtained in 1894 through Frederick 
Mueller, of Amsterdam, and now in the Free Museum of. Science 
and Art, Philadelphia. The skulls are small and all dolichoceph- 
alic. The minimum and-maximum: frontal diameters are small, 
averaging, respectively, 20,5 mm. and 25.7 mm. less than for Eng- 
lish crani The height averages greater than the greatest 
breadth, a character called hypsistencephaly + the crania are prog- 
nathous, platyrhine, platyopic, phenozygous, and megadont. Gla- 
bella and superciliary arches аге prominent; apertura pyriformis 
is simian in character Fossa caninz are Pronounced. The teeth 
Are well preserved and not crowded; the wisdom teeth are lack. 
ing in none, There is atendency toward a division of the root 
in the first upper premolars. The alveolar arch of the upper 
jaw projects considerably beyond the third molars (іп one case as 
much as12mm.), The Percentage of first lower premolars with 
anterior roots is high: the spinal mentalis js practically wanting, 
and the angle of symphysis js large. The paper. was illustrated 
by lantern pictures. 

A paper under the title “Square Occipital in the Cranium 
of a Modern Othomi Mestizo," by Dr Nicolas León, of the 
Museo Nacional, Mexico, received attention, The specimen 
was from an Ossuary at Tula Allende, State of Hidalgo, and is 
apparently from a symmetrically developed male of about forty 
years, rather confidently identified аз the son of-a pure-biood 
Othomi father and a Mixed white mother, The chief peculiarity 
of the cranium is the geometric form of the occipital, which ін 
nearly square, The case was offered. for record as of probable 
use in future morphologic studies. 4 

Another somatologic contribution was s Evanescent Congeni- 
tei Pigmentation in the Saeto-Lumbar Region,” by H, Newell 


Wardle: The paper "Ppears in the present number of the mrri: 
can Anthropolorisr, 
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A paper on “ The Growth of Children,” by Dr Franz Boas, 
was, on the motion of the author, presented by title only. 

Except in relation to other subjects, psychology received 
little attention in the Section; but the subject was brought out 
in the leading scientific contribution to the Pittsburg meeting, 
i.e, the address of the retiring President, Dr Charles Sedgwick 
Minot, on “The Problem oí Consciousness in its Biological 
Aspects,” Although suggested chiefly by the phenomena of 
consciousness in lower life, the exposition was notable for its con- 
formity with and corroboration of the now prevailing view 
among anthropologists concerning that fundamental property of 
nature which Powell discussed under “activital similarities,” 
which Brinton styled “the unity of mind,” and which has since 
been formulated as the responsivity of mind. The striking and 
most gratifying feature of the address was the unquestioned , 
recognition of consciousness as A natural phenomenon, one to be 
viewed, measured, compared in its various manifestations, and 
finally discussed in rational ways and in accordance with rigorous 
scientifie methods, The ideas were most effectively—indeed, 
charmingly —presented ; and while mode of approach and conclu- 
sions were alike curiously repetitive of that foundation of mod- 
em science, Bacon's Novum Organum, the address was most 
timely and fitting, at once a model and a nucleus for the 320 
scientific papers presented at the Pittsburg mecting, 

As usual technology, including archeology, wes well repre- 
sented at Pittsburg. Under the title " The Human Effigy Pipe 
taken from the Adena Mound, Ross County, Омо," Dr W.C. 
Mills described and exhibited an impressive example of ab- 
original handiwork. ‘The pipe is tubular in form, eight inches in 
length, and represents a human body wearing a decorated loin- 
cloth, The material is raw fireclay. J. Walter Fewkes, J. D. 
McGuire, Warren K. Moorehead, and others contributed to the 
discussion of the specimen. Dr Mills also exhibited “ Micro- 
scopical Sections of Flint from Flint Ridge, Licking County, 
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Ohio," with the object of demonstrating that this material соп- 
tains [oramenifera which may be utilized in the identification of 
localities. He also described the “ Burials of Adena Mound,” 
with abundant lantern illustrations depicting the stages in the ex- 
cavation of this structure. Originally the mound was 26 feet 
high and 445 feet in circumference, and of the usual rounded- 
conical form. The excavation showed that it was built at two 
different periods, the earlier structure being 20 feet high and go 
feet in diameter at the base, while the outline of the older and 
inner mound was not concentric with that of the completed 
structure, None of the burials in the older mound was higher 
than five feet above the natural surface; the remains were en- 
veloped in bark or a coarse woven fabric, and then enclosed 
in rude wooden sepulchers, The burials in the newer portion of 
the mound were near the surface, and no traces of bark or wood 
were found with the skeletons, though the implements and other 
artifacts of the two periods were similar, 

The “ Gravel Kame Burials in Ohia" were described by War- 
ren K. Moorehead, who has spent ten or twelve seasons im the 
exploration of Ohio antiquities. The int 
knolls probably of moraina! origin, and were perhaps earlier than 
those within the mounds: the crania seem different from those of 
the artificial tumuli, and some of the artifacts are decidedly dis- 
similar. The author inclined to the opinion that the kame burials 
represent a tribe or tribes distinct from the builders of the 
mounds in the same region, 


Under the title “The Hernandes Shell-heap, Ormond, Flor- 
ida," Prof. C. H. Hi 


tchcock presented the results of an important 
archeologic discovery, The shell-heap Was near 
“spanish Grant"; twenty kinds of 
with bones of deer, dog of two vari 
alligator, turtle, and several 
plements. The most impo 
the now extinct great auk 


erments were-in gravel 


Ormond on the 
mollusca were found, together 
eties, opossum, wol f, porpoise, 
species of fish, as well ax human im- 
rtant discovery was that of bones of 
(Plautus impenni J. Two specimens 
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of the humerus of this species were exhibited by the author and 
Prof: O. P. Hay. The communication was discussed by Harlan 
I. Smith, J. D. McGuire, and others. 

Through the courtesy of Dr W. Т. Holland, Director of Car: 
negie Museum, Dr M. H. Saville exhibited "A Rare Form of 
Sculpture from Eastern Mexico " of much interest. The speci- 
men was obtained from the Totonacan habitat within the present 
states of Vera Cruz and Puebla, a region yielding many of the 
stone “yokes,” or “collars,” of related symbolism. The aculp- 
ture represents à masked human figure similar to a number in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; and a striking 
feature emphasized by the author is the representation of snakes 
held in the mouths of the figures in a manner recalling the most 
impressive ceremony of the Hopi Indians. The-specimen and 
its symbolism were discussed by W. H. Holmes, J. Walter 
Fewkes, J. D. McGuire, and Walter Hough. 

Dr Harlan I. Smith made an '' Exhibition of a Modem Clay 
Tablet from Michigan " in illustration of the type of counterfeit 
antiquities of which so many have been reported from northern 
United States during recent years, Dr E. L. Moseley exhibited 
“The Sandusky Engraved Slates,” i. e, two small slabs of argil- 
lite, apparently designed as pendant ornaments; one Was en- 
graved with a proboscidean on one side and a coiled rattlesnake 
on the reverse: the other was engraved on each side with an 
Indian face. The history of the specimens seemed to point 
clearly to an aboriginal, but probably post-Columbian, ongin, 
though the rude carving suggested the craft of the pioneer school- 
boy rather than that of the native artist. Dr Moseley also exhib- 
ited an interesting specimen of “ Charcoal Covered by Stalagmite 
from Put-in-Bay," illustrating the comparative rapidity of stalag- 
mitic growth. 

A notable paper was presented by Dr George H. Pepper, un- 
der the title " The Throwing-Stick.” The material described was 
chiefly prehistoric, and from southwestern United States, Ol the 
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three perfect specimens known to represent the region and period, 
one is in the Hyde Collection, American Museum of Natural 
History, another in the State Collection, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and the third in possession of Prof. Frederick Starr, University of 
Chicago; two imperfect specimens are in the Free Museum of 
science and Art, Philadelphia. The author discussed both the 
technology and the symbolism of these throwing-sticks, instituting 
comparisons with the Mexican atlatl and other devices. The ра- 
per was discussed at length by Vice-President Culin, who inter- 
preted the snake and lightning symbolism revealed through the 
Philadelphia specimens: by. W J McGee, who explained that 
the hardwood foreshaft of the arrow or dart is a vestigial symbol 
of the animal tooth, and also that among the Seri Indians the bow 
із зо closely connected with the atlatl that the throwing motion 
still persists; while J, Walter Fewkes and others contributed to 
the subject. The full paper is designed for publication in the 
Bulletin ol the American Museum of Natural History. 
Sophiology, including ceremonies, formed the subject of two 
or three important communications, with extended discussian, 
Dr George A. Dorsey described an " Osage Mourning-War Cere- 
mony,” in which ritualistic and symbolic features were especially’ 
prominent. The paper appears in the present number of this 
journal. In discussion, Dr Boas pointed out that ritual is espe- 
cially characteristic of primitive man, giving expression to his most 
permanent activities: the rituals of different tribes are remarkably 
similar, yet the explanations given by the tribesmen often differ 
fundamentally — indeed, it would seem clear that, at least among 
primitive folk, actions are more permanent than thoughts, Inan 
carly stage of research the explanations of rituals are sought to 
AM problema of ritualistic development: but ina later stage 
the rituals themselves serve to elucidate the psychic development 
expressed in these explanations. Dr Fewkes followed, pointing 
out the way in which ritualistic development illustrates the growth 
of primitive faiths; for while belief is the initiative force lying: be- 
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hind the ceremony, the ritual serves as an ever.active modifying 
force by which the belief is conditioned and shaped. He was 
much impressed with the importance of recording such ceremonies 
as that described by the author; they are fundamental facts 
which must be gathered promptly, else they will be forever lost: 
and once recorded they will assuredly find explanations as knowl. 
edge advances. In most cases, indeed, full explanations can not 
be derived from single ceremonies, nor even. from all the cere- 
monies of a single tribe; in such cases the records will serve as a 
basia for comparative study. W J McGee added that peoples 
who participate in ceremonies can seldom explain them any more 
than a caged bird can tell why it beats its wings against the wires 
in vain efforts to migrate southward in the autumn. Ceremonies 
are at least partly instinctive, and it is largely through the herit- 
age of experience and subconscious utilization of mnemonic order 
that the successive movements are guided. Thus the points of 
the compass are prominent in the rituals al all primitive peoples; 
and recognition of these is instinctive and undoubtedly inherited 
from even lower stages of development than those represented by 
Amerind tribes, and so persistent that even the enlightened Cau- 
casian who seldom has occasion to remember the points of the 
compass usually carries them in hís mind — indeed it may be said 
that the sense of orientation is our strongest ínstinct. Perhaps 
the closest analogy with the ritualistic movements af primitive 
folk may be found in the migratory routes of birds, which are 
sometimes so permanently fixed as to outlast great geographic 
changes. Dr Hough called attention to the community-sense 
expressed in primitive ceremonies; the primary thought may be 
that of a single man, yet all spontaneously mimic the action 
prompted by this thought, the older teaching the younger and 
the initiates guiding the uninitiated until all minds work in uni- 
son, Among the Hopi, ceremony takes the piace of the school; 
it is the leading educational mechanism. 

Dr Fewkes presented an illustrated paper entitled " A War 
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Festival of the Hopi Indians," in which he described one of the 
most significant ceremonies of that tribe, The paper is published 
in this number under the title ** Minor Hopi Festivals,” p 
W J McGee described the " Mortuary Ceremonies ОЁ the 
Cocopa Indians," who occupy the lower part of the valley of 
Colorado river. Their territory extends from the international 
boundary to the head of tides and salt water entering from the 
Gulf of California, Although they subsist in part by fishing and 
the chase, they are essentially agricultural, By reason of the 
floods of the Colorado they are driven annually from the bottom 
lands of the river to the higher grounds, just as were the ancient 
Egyptians occupying the valley of the Nile. The annual migra- 
tions are of great regularity, and have affected the habits of the 
tribe in various ways. One consequence of the enforced aban- 
donment of homes during each summer is an enfeebled home 
sense: and this is connected with mortuary customs, both directly 
and through an abscure mythology. On the death of an adult 
his small properties are collected for distribution among non- 
relatives, while the body js placed on a rude bier and fuel is 
gathered for cremating it. Especially if the decedent is a house- 
holder, intelligence of his death spreada rapidly, and fellow tribes- 
men of other clans, as well as Indians of other tribesand even 
Mexicans and Americans, gather and help themselves to such 
property as weapons, fishing tackle, stored grain and other food 
supplies, fowls, horses, saddles and bridles, and other chattels. 
Meantime the pyre is being arranged alongside the house, and 
any remnants of the chattels (or all, in case claimants have not 
appeared) are placed on and around it; and about the end of 
the second day this is fired, The light-framed house soon catches 
from the pyre and is consumed with it, while any neighboring 
houses belonging to the family or clan also take fire, either natur- 
ally or by the help of the mourners, so that the entire homestead 
is destroyed. The surviving members of the family abandon the 
site forever; and it is shunned for years by other families of the 
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MINOR HOPI FESTIVALS 
hy J. WALTER FEWKES 


Tae War Festiva AT WATLPI 
INTRODUCTION 


The Hopi Indians, as their name indicates, are preéminently 
people of peace, who from necessity have often been obliged, in 
their past, to defend themselyes from warlike intruders on their 
farms or from hostile attacks on their pueblos. For many years, 
unaided, they waged an almost constant warfare with the preda- 
tory Utes, Apaches, and Navahos, who devastated their farms 
and approached even to the foothills of the mesas on which 
their Villages stand. During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries these hostilities were 
almost continuous. Several of the older men " still show scars on 
their bodies, the results of wounds received in these affrays. 

Evidences of these former fights are not drawn from. tradi: 
tion alone, for a willing listener may still hear them from the 
lips of participants. The cliffs themselves bear mute testimony о! 
the warfare with which tlie Hopi defended their mesa homes. 
The Indians still point out to the sojourner climbing the trail 
along score of marks cut in the rock, denoting the number of 
the dead who fell in one of these fights in which no man now 

“Тһе observations here recorded were made while the author was connected with 
the Burean of American Ethnology, and are published by permission, 
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with a party consisting af ін» птісіс Маса, Tavinpa, Linera, Weeki, Tabaoo, Tole, 
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living participated. On the edge of the rocky buttress overhang- 
ing the trail to the East Mesa as one enters Hano, tliere can still 
be seen the grooves in the rock along which the ancient warriors 
shot their arrows or threw their spears at the enemy below them. 
In a cleft in the same mesa the old men point out a place’ where 
the scalps of their enemies were once buried, and possibly there 
are other "scalp houses" at the other mesas. There are many 
other evidences that might be presented in support of traditions 
that the Hopi engaged their foes at the very entrances to their 
villages. Numerous as are the sources from which we might 
draw material shedding light on old Hopi war customs, now rap- 
idly vanishing, none is more significant than ceremonial survivals 
or the persistence of war customs in their present ritual, which, so 
far as the author knows, have never been described. One of 
these is an annual festival which will at least be highly modified 
and probably will disappear in the immediate future. Connected 
with this festival there are certain secret rites performed before 
idols of the War-gods and that of their “mother,” or “ grand- 
mother,” the Spider-woman, The author has been informed 
that this or a like festival is celebrated annually at the three Mid- 
dle Mesa pueblos, but he would judge from the statements of Dr 
Dorsey and Rev. H. R. Voth, who have recently carefully de- 
scribed * two of the Oraibi festivals, that a War-dance has not 
lately been performed in that pueblo. There is no War festival at 
Sichumovi, and the exercises at Hano consist of secret rites about 
the altars herein described. 

One of the prominent societies in the social organization of 
the true Hopi pueblos is a fraternity of warriors called the 
Kalektaka. This fraternity corresponds in a general way to the 
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Priesthood of the Bow at Zufi, but in the Hopi pueblos this 
society has less power than the Zuni priesthood: Its annual fes. 
tival is called Jfom^teita, the prominent idols' being the Spider- 
woman and her twin offspring, the Little War-gods. 

Pautiwa, the chief of the War society, is also chief of the 
Eagle clan of the Pakad phratry: he has charge of the above- 
mentioned idols, claiming to have inherited them from his prede- 
cessor, an ancestral chief of his clan, The present membership of 
the War society numbers about sixty, While the majority belong 
to the same clan. as their chief, forming the nucleus of the society, 
there are others who belong to several unrelated clans. Since the 
festival is so closely connected with one group of clans, a brief 
reference to the traditional history of the group may be in- 
structive, 

Tradition ascribes the early homes of the Eagle clan to 
pueblos, now in ruins, situated to the east of the present Hopi 
country, and resemblances in the ceremonies and the ceremonial 
paraphernalia of the Kale£faka to those of the warriors at Уай! 
support these traditions. It is said that this clan once lived at 
Awatobi, and that after the destruction of this village by the 
other Hopi the survivors of the clan built a new pucblo in the 
foothills east of the present settlements of the Middle Mesa. 
This village was later abandoned, a portion of the inhabitants ро- 
ing to Walpi, carrying with them the ido! of their War-god and 
other characteristic objects now displayed in the War festival, as 
will later be described, 

In general the plan of the War festival of the Hopi resembles 
that of their other ceremonies ín that it consists of three parts, 
occurring on three different days, as follows: t A preliminary in- 
formal gathering of the chiefs who engage in a ceremonial smoke 
and make certain prayer-objects. 2, A formal meeting of all the 
members of the fraternity for the у | 
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by the society are arranged in a prescribed manner on the floor of 
a room set apart for this purpose; prayers and rites before them 
make up the secret rites of the festival. 3, А public dance of 
the wartiors in the streets and the plaza of Walpi, when the partici- 
pants, bearing the weapons of war and characteristically painted, 
perform in the presence of spectators. 


ROUM OF THE WAR-cOoD 


The room at Walpi (plate XXII, 8) in which the secret rites of 
the warriors occur is one of the least known to visitors. Its ceil- 
ing is low; it is entered by a ladder (+), from the roof as in a kiva, 
but it bears no other resemblance to one of these ceremonial 
chambers. It is situated in the second tier of rooms, just under 
the old house of the clan above mentioned, and contains the war- 
rior fetishes and paraphernalia. 

The war chamber is twice as long as wide; it is rectangular, 
is without windows, and has a small fireplace (fc) mone corner, 
Ordinarily this room is closed, as it is used only for the annual 
celebration of the society. In the north wall, diagonally appo- 
site the fireplace, there is a small niche (e) closed by a slab of 
stone (i) ordinarily sealed in place with clay. This niche con- 
tains the idols of the God of War and other fetishes hereafter 
described. 

Each of the four walls is decorated with a painting of an ani- 
mal, and as this warrior room is oriented to the Hopi cardinal 
points, the animals depicted on the walls are those associated by 
warriors with these world-quarters (plate XXII), On the north 
wall there isa brown painting of a mountain-lion (roa), three 
feet long, with legs extended and facing west. Its eye is a frag- 
mënt of Haliotis shell, and a red line continued to the mouth 
represents the breath-line which terminates in the heart. The 
outline of the figure is black, and its claws, which are the same 
color, are curved. The drawing on the east wall represents a 
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wolf (Aweted), about three feet in its entire length and painted 
white, the color symbolic.of the east. Just behind it is drawn 
a disk symbolic of the sun with four pairs of radiating marks, or 
feathers, and red lines representing sunbeams. The figure on 
the south wall represents a wild-cat (fo¢erei); it has a white belly 
and legs margined in black, while its back is yellow and dotted. 
Above it is a circle enclosing a five-pointed star. The fourth 
mural painting, that on the west wall, represents a bear (temas) 
which is colored brown. This is the only room in Walpi which 
has these symbolic animals represented on its walls, | 


PRELIMINARY ASSEMELY 


The preliminary assembly of the priests took place at Walpi 
in the house of the oldest woman of the Patak clan, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1900, at about 6 oclock P.M. Тһе gathering consisted of 
two chiefs, Pautiwa and Maho, also Piba, Kanni, and one or 
two other men who sat about the comer fireplace, All smoked 
“for rain,’ terms of relationship being exchanged as the pipe 
was passed from one priest to another. After all had smoked 
for some time, Pautiwa prayed, and was followed in turn by 
Maho, Ріһа, Каппй, and the others, As cach prayed the others 
responded“ dnchai!" After additional smoking.and praying 
the chief prepared stringed feathers. or prayers. symbolized by 
objects, for future use, 

Ordinarily a preliminary assembly of this kind is followed, on 
the next morning, by a public 
by the Speaker-chief. This, 
War festival, but word of 
among the warriors, 


announcement from a housetop 
however, did not take place in the 
its coming was quietly circulated 


MEETING OF THE WARRIORS 


A meeting of all the warriors occurred in the roam of the 
War-god five days after the preliminary assembly, at which time 


the War-god idols were taken out of the niche in which they are 
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kept and arranged on the floor, forming what may be called a 
War-altar. | 
THE WALPI WAR-ALTAR 

When a priesthood in primitive society acts in concert for 
some mutual wish, the members rely for aid on the magic power 
of certain natural or artificial forms of objects belonging to the 
priesthood, These articles are installed in a prescribed manner 
and collectively form an altar! As the desire of warriors is, 
naturally, success in war, this altar is supposed to have magic 
power to. aid them in that direction. 

One of the first events on the opening day of the War festival 
is the installation of this altar, which occurs in a room devoted to 
the War.god. This is the traditional home of the fetishes of 
warriors, and here, away from the eyes of the vulgar, they may 
be seen by all the initiated. It needs but a glance at these 
objects. to discover what little they have in common with those 
which form the majority of the Hopi altars; they are not, as 
is generally the case, connected with rain-making and growth 
ceremonies, nor, as will later be seen, do the rites performed 
before them have these functions. They are connected with 
war, and the magic power they are supposed to possess is in- 
voked for success in war, not in agricultural pursuits. 

WAR-IDOLS AND OTHER ORJECTS 


The most conspicuous of these objects is the idol of the War- 
god, Pusboshoya, a black stone image about cighteen inches 
high, having a human form but with a nearly cylindrical body 
and spherical head, and with a conical cap. Its position ( ^) is 
indicated in plate xxr, B, Rude indentations in the face mark 
eyes and mouth; the fingers are painted on the surface of the 
body, but neither legs nor arms are cut in relief.. The most- con- 
spicuous marks on this image are pairs of short, parallel white 
bands on each cheek and breast and on the lower part of the 
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cultus hero of the warriors.’ 

A second stone idol, of about the same size, stands by the side 
of the one described. The image, culled Palnaahoya (pli), is 
brown, with a white face on which are depicted eyes and mouth. 
Its head has a conical appendage resembling a hood, and is 
but slightly differentiated from the body by a groove indicating 
the neck, 

The third stone image (&) is brown or black, of almost spheri- 
cal shape, and has no resemblance to a human form. It is 
placed to the right of the War-god idol, and is known as Spider: 
woman. Between the two images last mentioned is a cylindrical 
object (1), called a tiporni, wrapped with white cotton string, its 
diameter diminishing slightly from base to apex. Numerous 
long feathers project from its. apex, and a " necklace" of many 
small sea-shells is tied about its upper part. From the base of 
the f/pen? there was drawn across the lüoor a line of meal, on 
which lay a string with àn attached feather, representing a sym- 
bolic trail or pathway along which magic influences are supposed 
to pass. This object is the badge of the Warrior-chief. 

There are numerous other objects on the floor near the idol, 
one of the most characteristic of which is a framewark (/) com- 
posed of slats of wood with the ends tied together in auch a 
manner that it can be extended or shortened: in the former case 
it has a zigzag form Suggesting a shaft of lightning and giving 
the implement the name of "lightning framework." In public 
exercises 4 personator of the War-god commonly carries one af 
these objects which he extends and retracts by alternately sepa- 
tating the slats and drawing them together? | 

At the left of the image of PaluRahoya there Û 
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arrows (a) tied by a string to which shells are attached; and 
to the right of the stone representing Spider-woman is a stick (4) 
with a stone tied in a bag at one end—a now obsolete implement 
of war, Near this ancient weapon there are several well-polished, 
light-brown stones (e) resembling the so-called fcamahzas which 
are arranged about the sand-picture of the Antelope altar in the 
Walpi Snake-dance. To these stones (which also аге ап ancient 
form of weapon) are tied strings with attached feathers. 

From the rafters above the row of objects on the floor form- 
ing the altar there hangs, horizontally, a rod to which are at- 
tached three vertical, semicircular hoops covered with raw cotton, 
symbolizing rain-clonds ; and a-number of strings of equal length 
are suspended from the rod, representing falling rain. A wooden 
cross (44), called £okpela, also hangs from the roof. 

Ап examination of the objects described reveals the absence 
of many of the symbols which characterize most Hopi altars. 
Thus, symbols of falling rain and of corn are subordinate or want- 
ing, but are replaced by implements of war; the Goddess of 
Growth is represented by the Spider-woman, grandmother of the 
twin War-gods. 

This is not the proper place to discuss ideas of magical powers 
which primitive man ascribes to natural objects, idols, or symbols ; 
but a belief in the mysterious powers, as well as in the correlative 
thought that by certain acts these powers can be made to aid 
mankind, is universal. Among many qualities which impart 
magic power to objects may be mentioned fheir form, age, and 
association with events or other mysterious influences. The 
objects themselves may be animate or inanimate, generally the 
latter, and they appear in primitive religion in such forms as 
totems, charms, mascots, and the like. Every priest's power of 
Magic is augmented to the extent in which he can control the 
magic power of these objects or force them to aid him, The 
idols and old war implements are supposed to have certain magic 
power and are brought together as symbols of that power. 
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After assembling in the pueblo on the fifth day, each 
warrior made a prayer-stick (wps) with a single shaft, about 
the length of his index finger, pointed at both ends and with 
an eagle-feather ( f) and a packet of meal (n) tied midway of its 
length, so that, in all, fifty-nine of these objects were made. 
When all had finished making them, the chief swept the floor and 
placed in the middle of the room the flat stone which is used to 
close the niche in which the war images are tightly sealed when 
not in céremonial use. Upon this stone he poured a little 
" medicine " from the bowl, to which he added saliva, and ground. 
in the mixture some soft iron oxide which formed a red pigment 
called eufa. While Pautiwa, their chief, was thus occupied, the 
warriors smoked; and when he had finished, all prayed in 
sequence, after whith everyone approached the stone slab (ps) on. 
which the paint was ground, and, holding his prayer-stick in his 
left hand, painted it with the fingers of the right, at the same 
time singing a low, melodious Warsong. The painting finished, 
the participants. sprinkled a little glistening micaceous hematite 
over the shafts of their prayer-sticka and placed them in a 
basket before the idol of the War-god. 

The chief next made four prayer-sticks with double shafts, only 
two of which had facets on one of the component parts, but all 
were painted green and had leathers, herbs, and packets of corn 
tied to them. He likewise made a feathered string for the god 
Masaud,and offerings for other supernatural beings. At the 
close of the dance the warrior prayer-sticks were deposited in 
various nooks ог shrines, in the rafters of the old houses, and 
elsewhere. 

On the night following the making 
sticks, ceremonies were held in the room of the Wargod. These 
БЕСТЕ 909 eee Shortly: atter midnight and Fa iat 
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was unable to witness them on account of other observations in 
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The public War-dance occurred at sunrise on the following 
morning. Each participant carried a gun or other weapon which, 
in the progress of the dance, he fired into the air, The dance, 
which was accompanied by a drum, was a spirited one, 

There are resemblances between this War festival at Walpi and 
that at Zuni: and there exists a close similarity between the 
Kalektaka society of the Hopi and the Priesthood of the Bow of 
the latter tribe, The author has seen at Zuni warrior prayer- 
sticks closely resembling those of the Aa/e&taka described above 
and practically identical with those from Rio Grande pueblos. 

The traditions of this War fraternity and those of the clan 
from which it was derived point to a former closer contact with 
the Zuni, thus indicating a source from which the Hopi War cele- 
bration possibly originated. Regarding the ancient homes of the 
Pakab clan, we know enough to justify the supposition that it 
was not far from a ruin, called Kintiel by the Navaho, twenty-five 
miles north of Navaho station on the Santa Fe Pacific railroad. 
It is well-nigh proven that this clan lived at Awatobi two centuries 
ago, but which of the numerous ruins east of the Hopi pueblos 
were inhabited by Fata clans, future research must decide. 
After the destruction of Awatobi, its survivors were carried to the 
foothills of the Middle Mesa, where they built a town which was 
later abandoned. From this pueblo the ancestors of the existing 
Pakab men and women at Walpi went to the East Mesa. In the 
light of this tradition the War-dance of Walpi may be regarded 
as a survival of an old Awatobi festival, which in turn was related 
to the ceremonies of the Priesthood of the Bow at Zuft. 


THE War Festival at Начо 


As shown in the preceding pages, the War festival at Walpi 
is quite distinct from that of the Winter Solstice ceremony, the 
Waraltar being placed and the accompanying secret rites being 
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performed in a special room used for that purpo: only, while the 
Walpi Winter Solstice altars are erected in kivas, At the neigh. 
boring pueblo of Hano the conditions are somewhat different, 
for at that village the War-tites form a part of the Solstice festi. 
val, and the War-altars (of which there is one in each of the two 
kivas) are placed in the same room as those used in the festival of 
the Winter Solstice. These Hano altars may be distinguished 
by the names of the rooms in which they are placed, i. e., thc 
fewe-kiva War-altar and the Aisombt-kiva War-altar. In both of 
these, as in that at Walpi, the War-god images occupy prominent 
positions. The former consist of eight stone figurines arranged in 
two parallel rows, those in one row representing gods of human 
form, those in the other gods of animal form, The idols in one 
row are called Pilkofhoya (p, р), Paluñahoya ( ph), and Kekyar- 
wigtt (5); each object (af ) in the second row is called a “ pet " of 
the being before whose image it stands. “All these idols occupy a 
rectangular field made of prayer-meal, from which a line of the 
same material is drawn to the base of the ladder by which one 
enters the room. 

The War-idols of the Kisombi.kiva resemble those of the 
Tewa-kiva and bear like names; they are placed on the raised 
Hoor of the kiva, the Winter Solstice altar being in the same 
relative ceremonial region. Of these four idols the central and 
largest represents Piglonhoyg; in front of which is the stone 
of the Spider.woman \Avkyan-witgtt), and at the left is the idol 
of Palufiahoya, A bare, bird-shaped stone, which stands near the 
last-mentioned, is called Wikesro,’ an equivalent of a Bird-god 
or à Sky-god in Walpi mythology. "These idols alsa stand ona 
rectangular feld of meal strewn on the northeastern portion of 
the floor, and from it a line of meal is drawn to the base of the 


ladder. 
A comparative study olf the Hano War-idols reveals a likeness 





‘ Evilevtly, julging from a remark hy one of the old m -— m әк 
unation меһ Ы жушы, 7 | ê oid men, this is 4 Shy-grod. per- 
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in shape and in name between them and the images used in cer- 
tain Rio Grande pueblos. This should be expected when it is 
considered that Hano is a Tanoan pueblo. These likenesses 
favor the belief that the form of the war cult which they il. 
lustrate was derived from New Mexico. 

The author witnessed no public war exhibition or dance of 
the Hano warriors, but it can hardly be doubted that in former 
times such occurred, and it may still be resurrected from time to 
time at the present day.’ 


Before passing to the consideration of other festivals having 
no relation to the one described, we may record an incident 
illustrating war customs which occurred at Oraibi in the spring of 
1891, when a squad of six soldiers and two civilians went to 
Oraibi to arrest certain Indians. The natives manifested hos- 
tility, and gathered on the housetops to offer resistance. Оп 
account of their attitude and the insignificance of the military 
force, it was wisely decided by the oficer in command to with- 
draw, but the soldiers returned a few weeks later with several 
troops of cavalry and some mountain howitzers. 

At this time the author was living at the East Mesa, and 
learned from Polaka, a Hano Indian who accompanied the party, 
of certain Oraibi personators who appeared on this occasion. 
The Indians, it seems, dressed three of their number to represent 
the three War-gods,— Masani, Kebpar-wigl, and Pittikotiheya. 
The first two, arrayed in prescribed costumes, appeared in the 
plaza, and one of them, by means of an aspergill, threw 
"charm" liquid on the soldiers. The last mentioned, or the 

' While, as u rule, ceremony ia less mutable than mythology, atil {nr more con- 
servative than explanation ol rites, both ritual and mythology slowly change with 
advancement ia culture, А prominent element is the mutation ol ceremony ш ку 
topation — the dropping af rites at one stage of progress being deemed: exsmtlal, 
The Hopi ferial calendar iv full of these modifications, which often change the whole 
aspect of the ritual This ix apparent whenu we compare the same festival in diferent 
Hopi pueblos where alight initial change» lave grown into radical differences. Tr is 
alus seen when we compare the present festivals with those of the same pueblo in the 
past. 
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Little Wargod, did not appear in public, and the author was 
informed that his arrival on the scene would have been a signal for 
the beginning of hostilities, which were happily averted. 

That part of this episode which is especially instructive te 
the ethnologist is the personation of the War-gods (two of which 
are symbolized by graven images on the War-altars above de- 
scribed) by men in carrying out the war customs which survived 
such a short time ago in the isolated pueblo of Oraibi. 


THE Lesser MAMZRAUTI 
INTRODUCTION 


From the War festival and its altars we tum te consider a 
subject of very different character and meaning—a festival called 
the Lesser. Mamzrautt, which has been added to the Hopi cere- 
monial calendar from the ill.fated pueblo of Awatobi, and which 
has never been described? The great Hopi festivals, as a rule, 
are complemented by lesser ceremonies, so that the same society 
of priests usually has two annual Presentations of íts rites— one 
elaborated, the other abbreviated — about. six months apart. 
The smaller festivals sometimes occur twice a year, also indi- 
cating the division of the calendar into two parts! The lesser 
mysteries of the Snake and Flute priests have already been de- 
seribed by the author, who has witnessed also those of the 
Lalakonti and Mamesrauti, The former is simply à meeting of 
chiefs, the latter has an altar and а public dance differing some: 
what [rom the greater ceremony. | 

The lesser Mamzrautí witnessed in 1900 lasted five days, be- 
ginning with the assembly on. March 11th and closing on March 
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15th, The two important aspects of the festival here con- 
sidered are the altar and the public dance, the latter called 
Palahikiikibi on account of the appearance of certain personages 
called Pa/ai£-/fyo and PalaAifée-mana — cultus hero and heroine of 
the society, The altar is a part of the main altar erected at the 
greater Afamarauti in October; the public dance has simply the 
cultus heroes, which are inconspicuous in the autumnal festival, 
The greater part of the assembly day was occupied by the instal. 
lation of the altar objects (imi) in the Nacabtiva by Saha and 
Saliko, the two chieftainesses. Nothing of great importance 
took place on the following three days, but the chiefs remained 
in the kiva, and at intervals members of the society came to sing, 
smoke, and recite prayers, Each evening there were chorus 
songs which lasted far into the night, and earlier or later all the 
women tied stringed feathers to the altar objects. 


THE LESSER MAMZRAUT! ALTAR 


The altar of the lesser Mamzrauti (plate xxv) is practically 
that portion of the greater altar of the society arranged in Ос- 
tober on the floor before the reredos. A centrally placed object, 
called ** mother," consists of à wooden stick, the end of which is 
cut in the form of a disk to represent the head, the eyes and 
mouth being indicated by painted dots. The main portion of 
this stick is somewhat smaller in diameter than the head, and 
about it winds a screw-like elevation which has given the name 
"twister" to the fetish? 

On each side of the “mother,” of “twister,” is a fat stick, 
also ferruled, called the “father,” while two additional wooden 
slats, bearing symbols of rain-clouds, stand one at the side of 
each "father": and on one side of each of these are two zigzag 
Phin term corresponite to “+ enema,” ox that phase of magic power so well defined 
by Hewitt, but, anlike it, le eed lath objectively and subjectively, 

! 1n medicinal practices this twister ls used to cure Ince or bodily muscular con. 


tortion Like во many other altar objects, i1 was. formerly mule of atone; ome of 
hese was fommi by Мг Т, У, Кейт а Ато, 
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sticks representing lightning. Black rods varying in length, called 
"children," form the ends of this row of objects but at the 
extreme right there is a flattened stick used as a standard and. 





placed at the kiva hatchway during the day, "The pra: er-sticks 
are sometimes put in the ridge of sand before the symbols of 
children.’ 


The two conical objects forming part of the altar parapherna- 
lia are called tiponis, and belong to the two chief priestesses, 
Saliko and Saha. There are likewise two bundles of black sticks- 
décorated with many feathers, resembling Roman fasces." Other 
objects on the floor are a rattle consisting of a curved stick 
to the end of which are attached conus shells, two feathered 
implements used in sprinkling the altar. two bone whistles, a 
tray of sacred meal, and a stick with a bunch of hawlefeathers 


tied at one end. 


PUBLIC. DANCE OF THE LESSER MAMZKRAUTI 


The public dance began at sunrise and was continued at inter 
vals throughout the day, closing with a feast. The female actors, 
called Palahttbo-manas,” in the first performance of the day were 
personated by the two chieftainesses, followed at intervals (which 
were occupied in dressing) by other members of the society. 
In the late afternoon performances, during which most of the 
author's notes were made, four girls, accompanied by a man per- 
sonating Palahik-tiys, appeared. The dancers were accompanied 
by a chorus, one of whom beat a drum. (See platé XXIV.) 

i There is nac | ы С re Doy 
ens ras a dar Mors t a Na a i кыы 
Ms Voth in the Field енида ат Museum ; in other details the two differ widely. 
© The buntlen in some oe бел дексте. | 
x egos wv ey ei aren Spi rnan, 
of this personage, the sticks being offerings tied about them. x | 


" A& has elsewhere been shown, (he same pervonation in different pueblos or even 
in the sxme dance, has dilferent names. Paladite mana is often called Салта l нп 
Титом Агін, Ае child.logzer at Wai, is ісе г” 
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MARAU-MANA OR PALAHIEO-MANA 


The most striking object in the apparel of Ра/ай очкана isa 
wooden head-dress of horseshoe shape, with radiating appendages 
also of wood, fitting over the crown of the head where it rests on 
an annulet made of cormhusks. Its interior and posterior sur- 
faces are flat and painted with concentric bands of different 
colors, yellow, red, and green predominating. A symbolic ear of 
corn, made of wood, to each end of which is attached a fragment 
of sheepskin with the wool died red, hangs over the forehead. 

The radiating slats which arise from the horseshoe body of 
the head-dress vary somewhat in size, consisting of a medial (the 
largest of all) and seven lateral on each side. All of these have 
terraced tips, decorated with feathers; one of the tips on each 
side has curved, anchorlike appendages representing the coiffure 
peculiar ta Hopi maidens and symbolizing squash-blossoms or 
the fructifying power of nature. The markings on the radiat- 
ing slats are practically the same on both sides. Perhaps the 
most problematical objects worn by these girls are small pedun- 
culated wooden cups, of various colors, placed in the corn-husk 
annulet which supports the horseshoe head-dress. Practically 
the same objects are found in the Flute-altars of several Hopi 
pueblos, From a bunch of feathers attached to the back of the 
head there projects, higher than the rest, one or more eagle 
tail-feathers. 

The face, arms, hands, legs, and feet of the Pada/udo-manas arc 
colored yellow, and there are red triangular markings on the 
cheeks, Their long hair hangs loosely down their backs. 

For garments the girls wear ceremonial kilts, white-embroid. 
ered blankets, anklets, a great profusion of silver and shell neck. 
laces, square mosaic ear-pendants, and a great white cotton 
girdle. They carry two feathers in each hand, 

The identity of Palakitomana and Calako-mana, is so close 
that the author is led to regard them as practically the same 
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personage’; and the ears of com over their foreheads betray 
their identity also with the Corn-maid who reappears elsewh te 
in the Hopi ritual under other names, Thus a comparison with 
the. cultus heroine called tlie Flute-maid shows the same facial 
markings and similarities in other symbols, which tend to sup- 
port the hypothesis, elsewhere expressed, that these cultus hero- 
ines of two different clans are identical and must have been 
brought by related clans to the Hopi from the same part of 
Arizona. The traditions tell us that Caitemana was intro- 
duced by a clan which once lived on Little Colorado river, south 
of Tusayan; the logical conclusion, therefore, is that her equiva- 
lent, the Flute-maid, had the same origin, and that the Hopi 
Flute clans came from the same region.” 

The tradition of the Mamzrauti preserved by the chief, Salako, 
declares that their idols (among which is the-statuctte of Aaran- 
mana, practically representing the same being which the Aata- 
Jiko-mtana personates) were obtained from Awatobi, having been 
brought to Walpi by a woman whose life was spared at the time 
of the massacre, It was not discovered by the author to which 
clan this woman belonged, nor whether her ancestors lived in the 
pueblos on the Little Colorado, but the probabilities, drawn from 
the similarities between tlie Cala£a.mana and Palahiko-suana, indi- 
cate that her ancestors lived in that region, and these support 
other evidences that some of the Awatobi people came from the 
same locality, There is another important fact which supports 
the conclusion, derived from a study of Calako.mana, or her 
equivalent, Palahkito.mana, and the Flute-maid, that the Flute 


clans, of which the latter person is the cultus heroine, came from 





“Тін Шат (Чаттан ог ҒашШ Не may, from thio resemblance. be called 
the Норі Caitde, but it has no resemblance, кате ino wame, tò the Zuni Shalako, alsa 
somelimes performed! at Sichumoyi. | | 


1t The Галт тита, cultus сїт! е wali perl in the fextival called айя, 
ia also the sume rail with another name. “Tradition declares (hat her cult was brought 


to the Hopi by the Rain.ct mice lived in southern Arizona, or the sme 
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the same section as the clans which brought the former; in other 
words, that the Flute clans came to the Hopi country from the 
same region of Arizona as the Rain-cloud clans which brought 
the Palaht£o-smana cult. 

The distinctive fraternity of the Rain-cloud clans now existing 
in Walpi is called Awakwantd. The members of this society 
wear head-dresses with single horns called cofo£zawirui, and carry 
in their hands wooden imitations of the Plumed Serpent. Ina 
Way we may say that they personate ancestors with symbolic 
likenesses to a Sky-god asa Great Serpent. In other words, the 
Serpent-Sky-god is the cultus hero of the Awatwanta, 

Turning now to the cult of the Flute clans, we find the same 
Serpent-Sky-god, with some variation, a prominent feature in their 
worship’ as shown in the name and the symbolism of the main 
idol of the Oraibi Flute altar. Dissecting the symbolism of this 
idol, it is found that it has a single horn on the head, which may 
be homologous with the horn of Faliiiiton, the Plumed Serpent. 
Like all Sky-gods it has bird affinities, indicated by the wings, 
while the zigzag lines on the legs represent lightning, which із 
also a Great Serpent symbol. Combining these objective features 
we find that the idol of the Oraibi Flute altar represents a Віга. 
Snake-god, and etymology teaches that its name indicates a Sky- 
god." 

MARAU-TIYO OR PALANIK-TIYO 


The male personator who accompanies the female has his 
body painted with bright pigments and wears à ceremonial kilt, a 
great embroidered sash, and a cotton girdle, The symbol which 
more than all else determines his identity isa painted cloth or 

'The idol ін саһай Смейһінийтеі, tie Plumed Serpent; itis symbolired by 
zigzag markings on. the legs. кы 

"Some of the Hopt say that Салли is their equivalent of ihe God of the 
White man. A supernatural being with lhe same objective aymbeolirm rexppears again 
and again in Mexican and Central American mythologies, where it. is sometimes called 
“Creator,” 
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buckskin stretched over a wooden framework and worn on the 
back. This object, which the author has elsewhere called’ a 
"moisture tablet," may be a Sun or a Sky-god symbol, and is 
worn by the Avertwantd, a priesthood in the New-fire festival, 
and by one of the Flute priests in their dance, The evidence 
afforded by the legends that Maran-tiyo, the Flute-youth, and 
the Awatwantd lived in the sime locality before going to Walpi, 
is therefore augmented, | 

The author is not aware that the Zuni have any personatian 
comparable with Pa/aftto-mana, but certain traditions of both the 
Zuñi and the Hopi indicate the same or nearly the same place 
near St Johns, Arizona, as the home of the Calake cultus This 
place the Hopi call Winima, and it is possible that it was formerly 
an inhabited pucblo. from which some clans went to Zuni and 
others to the Hopi country. Both have preserved the same 
name, Ca/a£o, or Shala£o, in their respective modern homes, but 
the Zufiis have retained the festival in its more original form.’ 
The Hopi Cafako-mana is the hest-preserved personage surviving. 
in it. 

WINTER SuN PRAYER:STICK Мақтха 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most venerated societies of priests in both Walpi 
and Flano is called the Sun priesthood, which has a summer and 
a winter meeting in both pueblos, The summer meeting has 
been elsewhere described. The author attended the winter 
meeting of the Walpi Sun-priests for the first time on December 
17, 1999, and here records what then occurred in order to fill 
a few gaps in our knowledge of this ceremony, 

The general character of the ceremony of the Sun-priests, its 
duration, and the place in which the celebrants assemble, are the 
same in both summer and winter observances: but in the summer 
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performance the offerings to the sun are deposited in a shrine 
called the “ east sun-house," representing the summer solstice, while 
those of the winter ceremony are deposited in a shrine west of the 
pueblo, representing the " winter sun-housc" or winter solstice, 
In both instances the offerings are practically identical in form 
and significance. — 

The participants were Kwatcakwa (chief), Supela, 'Tcübi, 
Anawita, Sakwistiwa, Tecasra, and Tcoshoniwü, all members of 
the Patki or Raim-cloud clan, This meeting occurred in the 
room near the Moga, in the lowest story of the ancestral Fafêr 
building. This chamber, which is without windows and doors, 
being entered from the roof, is set apart [or this meeting like the 
old Pakad house when the warriors gather for the Momrctta. In 
a way we may liken these rooms to kivas, butin their use as cere- 
monial chambers they probably antedated the latter. In early 
times, while secret rites were still limited to the clan, such rooms 
were amply sufficient for all purposes: but when the sacerdotal 
fraternity composed of many clans was formed, these clan. kivas 
were not large enough to accommodate the members, Conse“ 
quently large rooms were constructed. ‘These special rooms are 
the society kivas, which in Walpi and other Hopi pucblos are 
necessarily so placed and constructed as to be separated from the 
clan dwelling by reason of the size and composite nature of the 
societies which gather ín them. 

In most of the Arizona ruins thus far opened, no society kivas 
have yet been found, probably because clan kivas or rooms 
owned by different clans were ample for the clan festivals. In 
early times there were probably no society kivas, because no 
large priesthoods existed, and it was only after the pueblos: be- 
came large and composite that these rooms were built, The 
Flute society, the Su-priests, and the Warriors of Walpi still hold 
secret rites in what may be called clan kivas or clan rooms, while the 
ceremonies of the other societies are conducted in society kivas. 

The secret rites of the Sun-prigsts last but a single day; they 
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consist mainly of the manufacture of prayer-bearers or prayer- 
sticks, of ceremonial smoking, songs, and verbal prayers. The 
following kinds of prayer-bearers were made: 1, Thirteen prayer 

sticks, called sun fter; 2, One artificial eagle egg: 3, Two clay 
images of quadrupeds; 4, Two warrior prayer-sticks; 5, One 
prayer object in the form of an car of corn. The manufacture of 
these objects occupies the whole morning, and when finished they 
are arranged in order in a basket-tray placed in a corner of the 
room, the pointed ends being toward its center. A few words 
regarding these prayer-offerings may be instructive. | 

Тһе sun prayer-sticks, which are the most numerous, differ 
from each other in but one essential feature, All are double, or 
made of two sticks tied together; but while some of these have 
terminal facets cut on one or both, others are without them. 
Seven prayer-sticks have two facets with painted dots to repre- 
sent eyes and mouth ; six have a facet on one stick only, and one 
has no facet on either of the two sticks. The faceted wand on a 
double prayer-stick is ordinarily called the female, 
the male, The bodies of the stick are painted 

yellow, and the facial dots black. Al 
and are of the length of the middle finger. 

The two shafts are bound together by a cotton string in which 
is inserted a corn-husk packet of meal; from this extends a string, 
to the end of which a feather ig attached, The binding string 
also holds in place a turkey-feather and two herbs — appendages 
which are not characteristic of the sun Palos, but occur in several 
other kinds of prayer.emblems, Inserted between the cotton 
string and the shafts of the Prayer-sticks isa small twig, croaked 


at one end, from which hangs a feather, while another string con- 
nects it with the shaft. This crook is peculiar to the prayer-stick 
of the Sun-priests and is believed by the author to be a diminu. 
tive representation of an implement akin to a throwing.stick? the 
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object of which is to increase the velocity of a shaft thrown into 
the air. Its prototype is repeatedly used in Hopi rites, and it 
occurs among Hopi ceremonial paraphernalia always apparently 
with the same or nearly the sime meaning. One of the most im 
structive prayer objecta made by the Sun-priests is oval in form, 
painted white, and with a string about its lesser circumference to 
which a feather ia attached, This object represents an eagle's 
erg and is placed ina cairn, called the Eagle-shrine, as a prayer 
for the increase of eagles. There were also two rude clay imita- 
tions of quadrupeds— sheep or other animals. At the close ы 
the fites they were placed in sheep corrals and elsewhere for the 
increase of the flocks, 

The warrior prayer-stick is the same as that made in the War 
festivals, and is probably an offering to the War-gods to protect 
the farms. 

An object representing an car af corn well illustrates the Норі 
mode of prayer by signatures. It is made of wood, elongated in 
form, with a corn-husk packet to which a feather is: tied. One 
pole is marked with parallel lines, and the surface is divided into 
small, black, rectangular figures, each with a central dot, repre- 
senting. seeds. This object is a prayer symbol for corn, 


SOKOS AND PRAYERS 
The songs that are sung and the prayers that are uttered overt 
the objects are supposed to impart to them the magic power of 
the priests; for when a Hopi breathes on sacred meal апа 
sprinkles his idols with it, or, for instance, throws it toward the 
sun, he expresses liis wish and makes the meal a bearer of his 
magic power. The metal thus becomes à prayer-bearer, its effi- 
cacy being enhanced by objective symbols or signs; hence a pac Есі 
of meal tied to an artificial ear of com becomes more efficacious 
than meal alone. 
The consecration of the prayer objects, by which is meant 
the imparting to them. of the magic or wish of their maker, is 
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accomplished by songs, prayers, and ceremonial stoking, cach 
mode of transfer being supposed to vivify the objective symbols 
and to endow them with the magic power of the priests. 

From the flat basket containing the above prayer objects, 
placed an a pile of sand in a corner of the room, there is drawn 
across the floor to the ladder a trail of. meal and corn-pollen. 
This line is a symbolic road along which the power of. the prayer 
emblems is supposed to pass, Justin front of this basket, on the 
meal line, is placed the stone fetish of a frog, over which is 
stretched a cotton string with an attached feather. The frog is 
the only object, besides the prayer emblems, used by the Sun- 
priests,’ and is highly reverenced by them as efficacious in bringing 
rain, After this simple arrangement of basket, symbolic trail, 
and frog fetish, the Sun-priests approach the simple altar and 
begin their ceremonial smoke, songs, and verbal prayers, 

Smoking, singing, and praying impart: to the prayer-bearers 
the will of the worshipers. In the first method the pipe was 
lighted by Tcübi, the Pipe-chief, who passed it to Kawatcakwa, 
addressing him as his father and receiving in reply the correspond- 
ing term of relationship. The chief then puffed smoke on the 
objects and toward the four solstitial points? The other men 
smoked in sequence from the same pipe, receiving it with an ex- 
change of terms of relationship. These have been sa often mer 
tioned in the author's Writings that they need not be repeated 
here. 

Verbal prayers follow the smoke prayer. Each man, pre- 
ceded by the chief, took a handful of meal, breathed: his prayer оп 
it, and sprinkled the prayer.objects in the basket-tray. Song 
prayers follow. those verbally delivered: but the intent is the 
same, only the manner of directing the power being changed. 


! Note the assoclatiot Of a frog fetish with Sup cerenronten, 

i The smoke сенты the prayer fromthe chief: it Lranalers the ehh of the umoker 
to the object | moreover, it isa cloud and b symbolically «бесігінің in bringing that. 
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Alter the songs, in reverse order, come verbal prayers and smok- 
ing, the rites closing by the chief passing from priest to priest and 
daubing the check of each with meal | 

Directly following the event last mentioned occurs a purifica- 
tion rite which, in simple or elaborate form, takes place in most 
Hopi ceremonies, It is regarded by the priests ns necessary to 
avert harm from the individual, but its meaning is possibly better 
expressed by regarding it as a protection from evil magic, The 
object used in this rite is ashes, the product of fire, the power of 
which is always regarded as potent and mysterious. Supela 
pusses to each person a handful ol ashes, and then, standing in 
the middle of the room, sprinkles a little ol the same substance 
along the mid-rib of afeather. Each priest holds a pinch of ashes 
in his closed hand as Supela sings a low song and beats time with 
the feather to which he imparts a quivering movement. He then 
walks around the room, drawing the feather across the feet of one 
priest after another, who in turn makes passes over his head in a 
horizontal circuit and throws the pinch of ashes toward the hatch- 
way. Supela again passes around the room, touching with the 
feather the knees; foins, chest, and head of each priest, who in 
turn makes circular passes over lis head with his left hand, and 
throws a pinch of ashes toward the entrance te the room. Supcla 
takes new pinches of ashes for each circuit, and the ashes each 
priest has after the final circuit is thrown toward the hatchway. 
Immediately after this purification rite, wives and sisters of the 
assembled priests appear at the entrance to the room and pass 
food to those below. Each woman brings with the food a band» 
ful of prayer-meal, which is given to Supela, who sprinkles it or 
the prayer-emblems: A feast closes the celebration, аз js univers- 
ally the case in Hopi festivals | 

The simple ceremony herein described is repeated twice 
annually, once near the summer and again at the winter solstice, 
It is an instructive example of sun worship, and as such there are 
one or two related facts which may be emphasized. Al the Sun- 
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priests are members of a group af clans which in ancient times 
lived in a land called Palatkwabi, The route of migration of 
these clans is so well known that there is no doubt of their 
southern affiliation, and it may justly be concluded that the 
cultus here described came from a-southern country. | 

The introduction of the fetish of a frog is significant, and is 
the only instance known to the author in which an image of this. 
creature is used at Walpi, although pictures of the frog are con- 
stantly found on altars and ceremonial paraphernalia, It is re- 
garded by the author as the symbol of the Sky-god or of the 
Rain-god, so that we may interpret it as connected with sum 
worship, so far as that which it symbolized is concerned. 

This seems an appropriate place to refer to the frog images 
made of shells encrusted with turquoise, a few specimens of 
which have been found in ruins of the Southwest, Although 
these mosaics may have been worn on the breast in ceremonial 
personations, it is hardly probable that they were put to purely 
secular uses, and they therefore may have been used by the 


ancient people of Arizona in somewhat the same way as the [rog 
idol above described. p 


TH£ BurrALO-DANCE (Mucatasri) 
INTRODUCTION 


There is no evidence known to the author that the bison, or 
American buffalo, ranged in historic times as far west as the arid 
region of Arizona in which the Hopi pueblos arè now -situated, 
but there is abundant proof that the ancestors of some of these 
Indians knew this ruminant, and obtained its hide In trade for 
the manufacture ot various articles of apparel or ceremony. It 
would appear improbable that ^ people with such a limited per- 


sonal knowledge of the animal as the Hopi must have had, could 
have developed a bison cult: but the fact that the Норі аге 
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a composite people, partly consisting of descendants of those who 
once lived near where these animals were hunted, gives more 
probability to the existence of such a cult among them. 

The clans of Tiwa, Tano, and Tewa extraction which joined 
the Hopi at the close of the seventeenth and in the beginning of 
the cighteenth century, no doubt had a form of the buffale cult 
which had been practised in their New Mexican settlements. 
The valley of the Pecos, within the memory of many living 
Pueblo Indians, contained herds of buffalo, and men of these 
three pueblo groups are known to have hunted the animal in that 
region. The Buffalo.dance, no doubt, had a prominent place in 
their ceremonials and was carried with them when they moved 
westward to the Hopi country. This explains the fact that we 
still find a survival of this dance at Hano, the Tewa pueblo on 
the East Mesa. 

It was the good fortune of the author to witness the Buffalo- 
dance at Walpi in March, 1900, and. as this performance among 
the Hopi has never been described, a few notes on this little- 
known ceremony will be presented." It is said by all the Hopi, 
and by the few white men who witnessed it years ago, that the 
Buffalo.dance is on the decline, the presentations given in late 
years Jacking the elaborate character of earlier performances. 
This is ample reason why that which now survives should be 
recorded before it completely disappears. 

Тһе Buffalo-dance is not accompanied by secret rites, and 
lasts but a single day. The two principal personators, known a5 
the Buffalo-youth and the Buffalo-maid, dance at intervals during 
the day, while a chorus of singers. one of whom beats a wooden 


!Personaiions of the lison by masked men in kivas or in secular performances 


are mentioned in ihe author's account of. the theatrica! draumatization at Waipi in the 
Proceedings of ghe. Warkingivn diadesry ef Sencer, vol. d From. what the author 
has learned. ol the Sundance of the '' Plains Indiina," through. those who have obs 
served һеіз inclined in regard R as primarily a ceremony the object of which was 
to lticresse the buffalo herds, with initiation features, Among the Hopi it ts merely 
a survival, the action having outlived the meaning. 
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drum, furnish the necessary accompaniment. In former imes, 
especially at Hano, where this dance was celcbrated with con- 
siderably more fervor and ceremonial detail than ай present, the 
advent of the personators was dramatized ina more realistic way. 
The Buffalo-youth and the Buffalo-maid donned their costumes 
far out in the plain, and the people went down the trails ta meet 
and to escort them to the pueblo, There were alsa accompany- 
ing secret rites, but of late these have been abandoned. 


BUFFALO-MAITIS ANTI -VOLTI: 


Two young men and two girls participated in the Buffalo- 
dance witnessed at Walpi in tooo, They dressed in the kivas 
and did not leave the mesa: Their apparel and symbolism were 
as follows; the distinctive facial markings of the maids were two 
parallel lines on each cheek: tach wore a sun-shield on her back ' 
and carried à notched stick, called. a " sun-[adder," in her hand, 
Ceremonial blankets completed their costume. 

The youths wore wigs of sheepskin (formerly these were of 
buffalo skin), stained black, the pelts hanging down their backs.. 
These wigs had artificial buffalo-horns, and embroidered bands 
extended across their foreheads. Each carried a zigzag stick, 
representing lightning, in his hands, Ceremonial kilts and sashes 
completed the costume of the youths, 

The dance had a lively movement as compared with the. 
solemn, rhythmic step of the Hopi £atefuas, that of the male per- 
sonator suggesting the movement of the buffalo, The Buffalo- 
youth pranced about the Buffalo-maid. now and then running the 
length of the plaza and pretending to spear the earth with his 
notched or zigzag stick. This action Possibly symbolized the 
fertilization of the carth: indeed, one is tempted to suppose that 
it Was once a signature prayer to make the earth yield buffaloes, 
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but if-thís were actually the case, the Hopi have lost all know- 
ledge of its primal significance. The movements of the Buffalo- 
maids were confined to a slow turning of the body, raising on 
tiptoe and swaying back and forth. Each maid held in each 
hand, extended before her, a notched stick called a“ sundadder,” 
elsewhere described.’ 


Toy Cmtoren’s DANCE 


The tendency of children to imitate their elders is universal, 
and to show that Hopi children are no exception, a few lines will 
be devoted to a juvenile Aafcina dance witnessed by the author 
at Walpi on January 16th, 1900. This dance is called Waarkewt- 
пета, or " Go-throwing dance," because at tts close one of the 
boys who participates throws pifion-nuts to the assembled apec- 
tàtors, About fifteen boys and girls, none more than fifteen 
years of age, took part, cach dressed in a ceremonial kilt and 
a blanket; their bodies were painted, and feathers were tied in 
their hair: No masks were worn, and the boys and girls were 
dressed by their elders in one of the kivas. Each of the little 
performers carried a rattle, and they danced and sang as do their 
elders in the regular ceremonies. Some of the childten were so 
small that they were carried into the kivas in the arms of their 
fathers to prevent them from slipping or falling from the ladders. 

At the close of the dance the children threw to the spectators 
small packets of corn-mush (somepiki) and pifion-nuts, А chorus 
of spectators, mostly adults, sang as the children danced, and 
one of their number beat a drum. This dance is not a sacred 
one, but a secular imitation encouraged by the parents as child's 
play: One or more of the participants may have had a know- 
ledge of the fact that real Aafcimas are simply representations 
of gods, but the majority believed, as do all Hopi children before 
the ceremonial flogging by which they are initiated, that the 


t American Anthropologist, Apel, 1899. 
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masked beings which from time to time perform in the public 
plazas are as truly realities as is * Santa Claus" to some of our 
own children, 

CONCLUSION 


While this brief notice of the children's dance closes this 
article, it by no means exhausts the subject of Hopi minor festi- 
vals. It only leads us to the threshold of secular festivals and 
customs, to consider which would unduly enlarge the present 
paper. Nothing has been recorded of a pretty little custom at 
the time of wood-gathering, when the men, laden with firewood, 
return to the pueblos and are met by the girls of the village; 
nor of the rabbit-hunts and their attendant festivities, The 
planting and * harvest home " festivals still await description, as 
do the salt gathering, the clearing out of the springs, the games 
in the plaza when one pueblo plays against another, or in the 
kivas when women contest with the men, as in the cup game, 
cocotukwi, Then there are the strictly family festivals, such as 
child “christening,” when the baby is dedicated to the sun,’ 
puberty and marriage festivities, and Mortuary rites which differ 
in the several villapes. « The house-building “bees” by the clan 
should not be overlooked, and the 
worth consideration in a 
festivals. 

The subject has many ramifications, to follow which would 
introduce numerous widely different customs, among which are 
the harvest exercises on the farms, when maize js roasted in great 
pits; rites in the kivas at the time of epidemics for the purpose of 
averting sickness; and ceremonies about the body of a Hopi 
killed by lightning. All of these and many others have changed 
more or less in the ten Years since the author beran his ui 
of these interesting people. Hopi aboriginal life is fast fading 


into the past and the time for gathering ethnological data is 
limited. Y 
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The author, in closing, would suggest that a record of the 
variations of the same Hopi festival in different pueblos is im- 
portant. The more detailed the descriptions are made, the 
greater the differences of the same ceremony are found to be. 
These variations are due in part to syncopation, in a much 
greater dégree to modification and addition, but most of all to 
diversity in the elan organization and clan predominance in the 
priesthoods or among the participants. A great festival із а 
mosaic added to by incoming clans or abbreviated by the death 
of others, It is continually changing as the sociology of the 
pueblo changes, and possibly a knowledge ol these variations 
may be of value in tracing the evolution of the ritual. 

While the great Hopi festivals in the different pueblos differ 
in the form, number, and detail of their altars, in the number 
and intent of their personators, and in many other particulars, 
they have certain elements in common. The author believes 
these local modifications, like the composition of the pueblos 
themselves, are comparatively modern. The population of each 
pueblo is formed of clans united in different proportions; each 
great festival is a similar union of rites in which those of one ar 
another clan predominate. Some of these rites cat) be definitely 
assigned to the clan which brought them, others cannot. In the 
former case, alded by tradition, we can trace the rites to certain 
pueblos, now in ruins, where the clans once lived, but only m 
a limited way, for the trail becomes obscure a few hundred miles 
from the present Hopi villages. 
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Archeelogiral History of Ohio, The Mound Builders and Later Indians. 
By Geraro Fowre. Columbus Ohio, Published by the Ohio 
State Archmological and Historical Society, 1goz. 8^, xvi, 26a pp. 
ills. 


The Ohio valley, particularly that part of it lying within the state of 
Ohio, has been the subject of many books, articles, and reports; but no 
work up to the present is so comprehensive as that written by Mr 
Gerard Fowke and now issued by the Ohio State Archeological imd 
Historical Society, қ 

[n all of his writings Mr Fowke has displayed more or less aggressive- 
hess toward others who have been engaged in the same field of re- 
starch, and his vigorous denunciation of all theories or observations in 
which he himself does pat concur may be admired even by those who 
do not agree with him. Early writers conveyed the impression that a 
high degree of culture prevailed in ancient times throughout the mount 
region : but in this they were manifest]v wrong, as has been shown by 
the results of recent explorations by trained students, Naturally, when 
vucli a réaction occurs, particulizly im a science so new ak American. 
archeology, the tendency is to go to the other extreme, Mr Fowke is 
not only a student of. American atcheology, but a practical field-worker, 
and when he confines himself tà his held observations, he does not take 
the view that the earthworks of the Ohio valley were built after the dis- 
covery of America. Tt is trie he does not assert that the Ohio mounds | 
are very ancient, but he is explicit in stating that no European objects 
have been found t them, His conclusions (np. 469—423) are arbitraty, 
to say the least, for in presenting them he disregards the testimony of. 
the Hopewell, Turner, Mound City, Liberty, dnd other high culture ”› 
IM | ы 

Those who have close] 


y sindied Ohio arclieglogy may mot clearly 
understand the stitemenis | 


madre on раре 471 

| Any statement, drawing, or description of remains which attempts 
10 show that the Ohio Mound Builders were a race essentially different 
She or of a hi па grade than all other native tribes of the United 
tates, OF even of the Ohio valley. is: roue no ы 
faros O YANCY, not justified by any evidence so 


StF 


ты” 


2 " And the contrary assertion that they were the ancestors of any 
tribes living north of ihe Obio river, of hon historical or traditional 
knowledge has been handed down to us, is equally without proof. 
"We RAT do not know who they wêrê 
"But we have abundant reason for asserting that in no particular 
were they superior to, or à advance ofjmany ofthe known. Indian 
mbes” n; 


These broad. assertions are deliberately made. In the first he uses 
the word " race," and in the second " tribe," He evidently recites a 
favorite expression ased by early writers when he employs the former 
term, for wo recent student of the subject believes that the Mound- 
builders were -& separate race of people. Racial and tribal differences - 
need no comment here. As tothe first sentence we will all agree; but 
as Mr Fowke wees the terms "tribe" and "race" interchangeally 
throughout his treatise, he thay mean “no tribe essentially different," 
cte., in which сазе 1 would take positive grounds against his assertion. 
The local culture of the lower Scioto was not only higher than it was 
elsewhere in the state, but it was more highly developed than any- 
where else im the United States, save one locality; Why should the 
field. testimony be cust aside? The second sentence is substantiated 
hy field explorations; but in the last we may takê exceptions to his 
claim that “in no particular were they superior to,” etc The Pueblo 
peoples may-show a higher culture grade; other tribes of the United 
States did not, for, if they did, why did they not construct enclosures 
and forts and other remains comparable with those of Ohio? Had Mr 
Fowke been present during the Hapewell explorations and observed 
the conditions under which so many strange objects made of foreign 
substances were found, his fairness when considering ficld testimony 
alone would have Jed him to form a different conclusion, But the author 
unfortunately casts aside all evidence which he cannot personally see and 
handle. T do not вау that a personal inspection would have resulted 
in his entire conversion, but 1 do maintain that he could not see those 
deposits and interments, and. then express the belief that the people 
who made them were no higher in culture than the Diggers, the 


Miamis, or the Sioux, In his lectures and publications, Professor 
Putnam, our-most competent observer on Ohio, takes the ground that 
than the tribes 


the lower Scioto was occupied by a tribe ranking higher 
of the surrounding region, 
Eighty or ninety pages of М 
ishing theories that were published many years ago. 
early observers ate quoted at the present time, aud many of them are 
practically forgotten; therefore it is difficult to see why the author 
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r Fowke's book are devoted to demol- 
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should have resurrected their fallacies and have held them ap to ridi- 
cule and contempt. Along with the obsolete authors he condetnns 
real authorities. Few investigators escape criticism. Archeologists 
and historians will be interested in the book, and in order to read both 
sides they may consult the early writers, but laymen would mot have 
thought or known of these old and exploded theories had they not been 
given the space, which would have been devoted to better purpose had 
the author quoted more extendedly from the reports of such. feld- 
workers as Putnam, Holmes, Metz, Mills, and himself. а 
Mr W. C. Mills’ important investigations of the last few years are 
almost entirely omitted. Squier and Davis" book Is more frequently 
quoted than any other, and yet Mr Fowke speaks disparagingly of the 
abservations of these. pioneers in American archeology, “They made 
mistakes, and many of their measurements are imperfect, but other at 
their observations and surveys are not only accurate, but they have not 
been approached in point of excellence by any recent work. In the 
matter of illustrations, Mr Fowke's plans and drawings of various 
works in Ohio are not to be compared with the splendid maps and 
plans given us by Squier and Davis more than half a century ago. 
Indeed, it ts unfortunate that the-author has marred his otherwise gen- 
erally excellent work by such small, inadequate, and poor illustrations. 
In many places Squier and Davis are cited because their measurements 
are not in accord with those of the author, who ignores the fact that the 
diameter of an embankment or of a mound may have been changed 
from three to thirty feet through continuous cultivation; The Hope- 
well exploration, for example, showed that the Effigy mound was origi- 
nally much higher and narrower than even in Atwater’s time ; today it 
is nearly one-half larger and broader than it was found to be in 1891. 
Applying to this Mr Fowke's method of reasoning, the earthwork 
could never have had the dimensions assigned to it hy early observers. 
The chapter on. Flint Kidge gives an exhaustive account of that 
famous site, The pages devoted to the manufacture of implements and 
to the finished products are also, with the exception of a few remarks 
on ceremonial stimes, above criticism. In euch descriptions and in 
Reid work the author is seen at his best, and the critical student would 
be unjust did he not accord due praise in these directions, [t is only 
in. Mr Fowke's attitude toward others, in which there is manifest such 
1 spirit of intolerance, that he is open to severe criticism. 
In his conclusions (p. 476) the author cautiously suggests that there 
were several different tribes in Ohio, and that the бай ИТНЕ 
sanê heaps point to a third race [tribe ?], perhaps nomadic.” In these 








remarks he virtually admits the presence of different tribes, a fact 
which, I had thought, had been established by explorations conducted 
from 1887 to 1896, It is suggested that future excavations may estab- 
lish u fourth tribe, i e., the people who buried in gravel hilis as distinct 
from the Shawano trench burials or graves, Now, these tribes may or 
may not have belonged to the “long and short heads" over which 
there hus been much discussion, On page 133 of the book appear 
two quotations from Professor Putnam regarding dolichocephalic and 
brachyeephalic forms of crania, indicating the presence of two types of 
people, aot only in Ohio, but in the United States at large. He makes 
no comment on these apart from saying that {he conclusions are inter- 
esting ; but when the present writer takes up the same subject based 
on his explorations in many parts of Ohio, Mr Fowke takes him to 
task in a manner that savors of unfair discrimination. 

Again, the author has. no patience with stadents who attempt fo 
give the age of trees by means of their circles oí growth, This method 
of determining age is uncertain, as all know; but there is one tree near 
Mr Fowke's home which he might have mentioned with propriety, I 
is the Logan elm, which was a very large more than a hundred 
years ago when John Boggs built his cabin beside it The tablet upon 
the site of Boggs’ settlement sets forth the fact that near the elm 
Logan made his famous speech in 1774; but, of course, no one knows 
how old it was at that time. Mr Fowke does not speak of the many 
oaks growing upon the earthworks, confining his remarks to trees of 
tupid growth. In connection with his Chicago elm 1 may mention 
one planted by my mother at Xenia, Ohio, just fifty years ago, and 
which is now about fifty inches in circumference two feet from the 
ground, Some of the lower Scioto lands were cleared of timber more 
than a century ago, Atwater, writing of times nearly ninety years past, 
speaks of the largest oak and other timber growing проп the mounds. 
An oak three hundred. years old in. Atwater's days would indicate that 
the earthwork on which it stood had its origin at or before the discov- 
ery of America, Does Mr Fowke hold that no tree of that age grew 
upon the works ? | i 

On page 514 he mentions some " finely carved ‘ceremonial stones, 
found so abundantly throughout the Ошо valley and known to have 
heen in use among the Indians,” etc. [have not been able to find any 
reference on the part of early travelers to " ceremonial stones "" in tse 
among the Ohio Indians: Mr Fowke should have given his authorities, 
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for these objects have caused much discussion and they manifestly 
merit more than a mention without reference to their specific ase. But 
this is a slip such as any one is likely to make; pet a statement of this 
sort in the work of another would bring forth some such characteris- 
tic expression as " Absurdity can go no further"' ; " Utterly worthless": 
“The imagination balks,” ctc., for. in these Mr Fowke's book abounds. | 
However, one would be prejudiced, indeed, did be not accept honest 
criticism. In accepting and publishing Cresson's statement that cer- 
tam nodules, owt of which were made the Hopewell discs, were taken 
from the slate hills along North fork of Paint creek, two miles from 
the group, Î was in error, At that time I had no reason to doubt the 
correctness of Mr Cresson's observations, Мт Fowke's criticism in 
629) of my published statement is entirely proper, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to make the correction. 

With his wide field experience and the quantity of material at hand 
in the Sociely's museum, Mr Fowke might. have drawn comparisons 
between the mound sites in the different valleys af Ohio, Although he 
contends that no line should be drawn between surface and mound 
finds, he would have observed differences, and | am surprised that he 
should make such a claim, The Shawano and other modem sites have 
nothing in common with those of prehistoric times. But the space will 
not afford a full discussion of this important subject of comparison. 
Mr Fowke's argument that, because the Nez Percés produced Joseph 
and the Shawanos Tecumseh, these tribes were equal in point of cul- 
ture to the mound-building tribes, is not well taken, because, for aught 
we know, the builders of the mounds tnay have produced at feast the 
equals of either of the celebrated Indians mentioned. 

It ts unfortunate that the technic of types m Ohio should be neg- 
lected, for the field is known better than any other area of similar size. 
Without theorizing, —which he detests,—Mr Fowke might better have 
devoted the four-score of pages in which he has made sport of the vis- 
onary observers of long ago, to a catalogue and a comparison of types 
and thus have benefited both the archeologist and the layman, Ж 

My criticisms apply to technicalities and to the impression can: 
veyed by the book that prehistoric remains in Ohio indicate nothing of 
consequence, On the whole the book will do good, for it isa notë- 
worthy contribution to the literatüre of the archeology of Ohio, and 
both the guthor and the Society areto be осо А 


WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 
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Memoirs af Explorations in the Basin of the Mississippi. Volume F. 
Кайаййанинр, By J. V, Brown, . + with a contributed 
section by N. H. WINCHELi, . . , St. Paul Minn.: roez.. t 26 
pp., 26 plates, 13 figures, 5 maps, 4'. 

Mr Brower, President of the Quivira Historical Society, Saint Paul, 
Minn., has been fora number of years an enthusiastic student of the 
Northwest, and has published several memoirs on the history, geography, 
and archeology of that region, His work is characterized by care and 
accuracy in the collection of data and by caution in reaching and 
announcing conclusions. In his researches at Little Falls, Minn, he 
has been so fortunate as to have associated with him Prof. N, H. Win- 
chell, Prezident of the Geological Society of America, whose well-known 
attainments as a geologist are supplemented by a mastery of thè fundi- 
mental problems of American archeology. Mr Warren Upham, Sec- 
retary of the. Minnesota Historical Society, and Mr J. B. Chaney also 
took part in the exploration, which was conducted with all possible care 
under eminently favorable conditions. | 

The report is presented in four sections. Section Î deals with the 
earlier explorations at Little Falls and the publications relating thereto. 
Professor Winchell was the first to study the archeological phenomena 
of the aite (1827), He observed thé occurrence of objects of flaked 
quartz at a depth of three or four feet in the sands and gravels, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that this indicated the presence of man in the region 
in pre-glacial times. He also reached the conclusion that the mound- 
builders, since their remains are associated with superficial deposits 
only, should be identified with the Indian tribes of the present period. 

In 1878 Miss Frances E, Babbitt made collections of the shaped 
quartzes from the surface ón the river bank, assigning them to a definite 
horizom at the base of the glacial deposits, and classifying them, under 
advice from Professor Putnam and othets, 25 paleolithic. 

The third explorer was W, H. Holmes, who, in 18g2, made ex- 
cavations at the point from which Miss Rabbitt obtained her collec- 
tions, and found that the objects were not confined to a particular 
stratum near the base of the series, but oceurred in superficial deposits 
subject to disturbance [rom various causes; that they were thus proba- 
bly the work of tribes known historically. 

Later (1899) Mr Oscar H- Hershey explo 
believe that all the quartz objects were post-glac 
recent origin, 

Section IL destribes explorations conducted by the author,” The 
tended to ıa number of 
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geological history of the Falls locality is reviewed and the origin and 
relations of the various deposits concerned in the esearches are, as 
understood at the present time, fully expounded. The archeological 
work was taken up with a clear understanding of the problems to. be 
considered, Excavations were made at various crucial points, and the 
published photographic views disclose the character of the formations, аз 
well as the position of the included artifacts. The objects secured have - 
been carefully preserved by Mr Brower in museum jars in his private 
collection, and illustrations of these (plates B to 14) асп pany the 
volume, | ET i 
Section IT] is devoted to a study of the full range of local relics and 
remains, Four classes of these are recognized: (1) those relating to 











the white population, 1659-1902 : (2) those of the Ojibwa occupancy, 
beginning about t750; (3) those of the Siouan (moand-builders) occu- 
pancy, given a time limit not exceeding two thousand years; and (4) 
those of glacial time, covering an indefinite period beginning some ten 
thousand years ago. Distinctions are drawn between the artifacts of 
the glacial race and those of the mound-building tribes, and a period af 
indeterminate length is assumed by the muthor to separate the dis- 
appearance of the former people and the appearance o£ the latter. The 
conclusions that man was present in the basin of the Mississippi before 
the ice-sheet of the last glacial epoch had disappeared from the northern 


part of Minnesota and that his culture was paleolithic, are strenuously 


Section IV is a discussion of * 
at Little Falls," by N, H, Winchell. 
geological conditions beginning in gl 
the present, and a discussion of th 


The geology of the Mississippi valley 
We have here a full analysis of the 
acis] times and extending down to 
ese phenomena in their relations to 
the history of man, Professor Winchell distinguishes four steps in the 
glacial geology of Little Falls, and his review of the previous studies of 
the site and his statement regarding "the result reached by the present 
Investigation " are so clear that they shouid be quoted in full (page тот}: 


un Tt glacial epoch raher. whin ice iia aN | 
thickness and extended аан ны tod the country to a great 

(3) The gravel accumulating chock, when the ice cola RSS RE 
but little above Little Falls, T was to near, and the slope of the 
Ice was 50 precipitous, that the materials supplied by the glacier were 
hile the parce Бу the glacial waters, the clays being cerned weer, 
while the gravels were spread in stratified assortment over the till sheet 





persons, and the 


rei Present writer regretted moni 


sincerely hia inability to take part ín. 
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which still underiies them. The ice-margin continued to retreat north- 
ward, forme a sheet af stratified gravel and sand all the way, but 

и (3) At Little Falls during this retreat was the extended river and 
lie joni елі EE the disturbance of the upper part of the 
gravels and by the introduction of the quartzes. 

(4) Theshrinksge of the river to tts present gize and the exiting of 
the marrout present channel, This epoch may have lasted 10,006 years. 
and continues to the present. _ 

“The opinion of Mis Babbitt that these chippings are of glacial age 
was based on faulty observation, She apad the east bank of the 
river at’ The Notch,’ where she rted the finding of a continuous 
layer of quartz chippings undesying the major part of the glacial 
gravels, She also failed to notice that they occur on the surface gen- 
erally at that place. Her errors have been pointed out fully by Prof. 
W. H. Holmes,' and her conclusions ure shown to be invalid. — 

“Mle Warren Upham accepted in the main the work of Miss Babbitt 
and reached the conclusion that the man who chipped the quartz lived 
at Little Falls during the accumulation of the undisturbed gravels; Î. €, 
that the ice was still present in ihe immediate vicinity.” He made no 
distinction between the disturbed and the undisturbed portions of these 
gravels, ft is now known that the chips do not occur in the undis- 
turbed gravels, T 

" Profs, Putnam and Haynes also followed the descriptions and con- 
clusions of Miss Babbitt, supported as they were by Mr Upham. | 

“ Prof, W, H. Holmes made a thorough examination of the locality, 
and published his conclusions in April, 1595! The writer accompani™ 
Prof. Holmes and concurred in his findings that the quartzes describe 
ıt “The Notch ' by Miss Babbitt were oot in, nor below any normal 
glacial deposits, and that they are, on the other hand, found only in 
surface materials of the general flat on which the CY 5 built. Mr 
Holmes reached’ the conc usion that all the chrppings afr quite late, 
certainly postglacial, and probably due to the existing Indian tribes. 
This result may have been carted m part by reason of the existence of 
quartz chippings immediately associated with other implements imn the 
very surface materials, even m the soil, in. groups and pockets, such 45 
can be attributed readily to the present Indian. These are found on 
the west side of the river, and on the lower terraces all the way to Pike 
Rapids, and probably extend widely. | | „= 

"Mr O. H. Hershey first differentiated these modern cpp 
from those found in the disturbed glacial Travels," ancl assigned a prot 
able later date to the former. T his distinction stems to be important 
and tends to weaken any conclusion that ascribes all the chippings to 
one and the same date and origin ; and it tends 1o separate urider dif- 
ferent causes a lot of facts that have been looked on as attributable to 
a single cause, 00 


"American Cevat, voli xt, TF 21£-240, April, 1895. 
* Ibid;, vol. x111, p. 355, 1804. 

tibid, vel xr, pp. 219-240. 1893- 

! Dis, vol, xxiv, pp. 283-294, 1599 
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"The result reached by the present investigation differs from all 
the foregoing, It recognizes a period of 1,000 or 2,000 years during 
which the Mississippi flowed as 4 majestic river past the si ut Little 
Falls, submerging all the plain from two to two anil a: half miles wide 
between the outer drift bluffs. This wna wholly subsequent to the ac- 
cumulation of the glacial gravels, It was during this per od that these 
chips were formed, and were introduced, probably by floating and oe 
ning ice and floodwood, into the uppermost three or four feet of those 
gravels. The quartz and slates must have formed 4 small projecting 
knob above the surface of the water, and probably there was annually 
considerable dry land in the immediate vicinity on which the quartz 
chippers did their primeval work. Since that time this projecting knob 
of quartz and slate has been greatly reduced, but it has always formed 
an interesting obstruction in the current of the river, ‘The overthrow 
of trees by tornadoes and the action of burrowing animals may have 
contributed later to the disturhance of these gravels, but they seem to 


pe the disturbance, and the only adequate cause. of the distur- 

ance is one that acted, as it appears, while the river was swollen by 
glacial waters coming from fat north, [hat makes the chippers post- 
glacial, hut much earlier than the present Indian,” 


The differentiation of the superficial “ disturbed " deposits (No. 3) 


from the underlying stratified gravels, is a very important result, and 
Professor Winchell may be right in his interpretation of their age and of 
the manner in which the finked quartzes were introduced. Even though 
this interpretation should be accepted, however, it can ] dy bé 
claimed with safety that a quartz-chipping site on a rock and a ani: 
bar m the midst of the wide food-swept river would contain жо full a 
representation of the cultu 


3 te of the people {if such existed) as to enable 
Ws todetermine its status. There js, however, nothing inherently im- 
probable im the proposition that the Mississippi valley was inhabited 
during the penod which witnessed dawning civilization of the Nile 
seven or eight thousand years ago, or in the theory that. the culture of 
this people was so primitive as to be properly called paleolithic. 
Section 'V gives " Conclusions based on ascertained facts and ac- 
quired knowledge,” by J, V, Brower, who, under eighteen heads, presents 
a résumé of the geologic and archeologic evidence and the conclusions 
reached. An Appendix to the volume includes a letter from Professor 
Winchell, and a brief Paper on "Man in the Ice Age," by Mr Warren. 
Upham, 7 | 
This publication marks a decided štep in. advance in the study 
of carly man in America, The researches were deliberately planned 
and the methods employed were thoroughly scientific tudine ME 
combmation of talem enlist Ta G 


ed must command for the work respect 
nf all students of the history of tan. OF the work respect 
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Crrtitin Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Fivrida Coast. Part Г. 


B | 


by Clarence B. Moore, (Reprint from the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. xt.) Phila- 
delphia: 1901. Pp. 421-497, 2 maps, 121 figures. 

This is the ninth publication of the quarto seres of works by Mr 
Moore on the archeology of the Southern states.  Itis a valuable con: 
tribution to knowledge, and, on account of the liberal use öf half-tone 
ilinstrations, presents an unusually attractive appearance. Mr Moore 
has conducted these explorations personally, and is himsell defraying 
expenses of field-work and publication. Such are the character and ех- 
tent of. the work accomplished that he may well be accorded first place 
among archeological explorers within the area of the United States, if 
not, indeed, in all America. His field has been limited to a few of the 
Southern slates, but his researches are 50 planned. that the observa- 
tions of one atea properly connect with those of the adjoining areas, 
making the work a unit. It is to. be hoped that these investigations 
will be continued to the westward along the Gulf coast until, Mexico Is 
reached and much needed light is thrown on the relations of the 
cultute of the mound-builders of the great Mississippi valley region to 
that of the pyramid-temple builders of central Mexico. 

This particular volume describes explorations at various points be- 
tween Perdido bay on the west and the eastern end of Choctawhatchee 
bay on the east, a distance of 160 miles. Here the tidewater shores 
of the bays and inlets are dotted with ancient dwelling sites and 
mounds, ‘The dwelling sites in some cases show considerable ele- 
vations, formed of kitchen refuse and of sand purposely accumulated, 
and contain implements of stone, shell, and bone, and fragmentary 
pottery, while the mounds are composed mainly of sand, and, in à 
majority of cases were doubtless built for mortuary purposes One 
large mound, subrectangular in outline and twelve feet in height, had 
a flat upper surface and a graded way leading to it, indicating that it 
lid served aaa village site. Tt had been used also ss a burial-place. 

It is fair to assume that the occupants of these sites belonged, in 
large part at least, to the Muskhogean stock—perhaps to the Creek 
nation of historical times, Accounts furnished by Саһеса dc Vaca, а 
prisoner for seven years among the tribes of the region, in the eariy 
half of the sixteenth century, indicate a sedentary OF semisedentary 
people of no partienlar energy or accomplishments, living from hand to 
mouth, and often in dire need of the necessaries of life, 

Excavations in the various middens and mounds yielded numerous 
stone, shell. and bone implements of usual Southern types, and large 
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quantities of pottery. The latter product is characteristic of the region 
and differs decidedly from the ware of the Lower Mississippi section 
on the west, the upland country on the north, and the Florida peninsi 1 
on the east. Althongh it has points of close correspondence with the 
pottery of all these regions, it is decidedly inferior in form and decora- 
tion to the pottery of the west, Much of the midden wane appears to 
be closely related to the culinary pottery of the A ipalachian area of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, being characterized by the peculiar check- 
Stamp finish of the surface, | | 

The illustrations display many of the better pieces to excellent ad- 
vantage, These are nearly all from graves where, in many cases, they 
were inverted over human remains, especially over the skull, as if 
for protection, Only one instance was noted of the inhumation of 
the bones within a vessel placed upright, à method prevailing in the 
neighbonng Appalachian region. The bones rarely showed marks of 
fire and were generally dissociated, the skull and a few of the larger 
bones only occurring in the graves. A striking feature of the mortuary 
pottery of this region is its mutilation. Nearly all the pieces have 
heen perforated by breaking out the base or piercing it with a sharp 
implement; the idea, no doubt, was to destroy the: mystic life with 
which the native imagination had imbued the vessel. Tt is noted also 
that the custom of. moileling rüde vessels for use os burial tokens, sò 
common in peninsular Florida, was practised in some extent in this 
district. -i 

Implements and other objects of iron, glass beads, and a Spanish 
coin (date between 1521 and 1550), жеге recovered from the graves 


and indicate clearly that inhumation and mound-buildmg continued 
after the coming of the whites, 


The pottery consists of 
though seldom of large size, 
six-pointed form, are peculiar 


vessels of a very wide range of form, 
The platters, especially: the scalloped, 
to the región; tbe bowl is a leading 
form and is often handsomely decorated. Pots are not common, and 
bottles are rare. Effigy forms are met much less frequently than in 
the Mississippi valley, although it is not uncommon to find vessels of 
varied shapes embellished with Animal features, such ax the heads of 
birds, men, and reptiles in the round, while these end other features 
are modeled in lower relief or engraved on the body of the vessel A 
careful study of the ceramic ware makes it clear that the potter con- 
sidered the life ides essential to the vessel. The animal forms, while 
presented m some cases in a somewhat realistic manner, are found to 
occur in all degrees of modification until purely geometric combini- 
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tions of lines are reached, and it may readily be believed that all the 
decorations, howsoever completely conventionalized and elementary, 
were referred by the potter to some living prototype. 

This valuable contribution is supplemented by a second paper on 
“Certain Aboriginal Remains of the ‘Tombigbee River,” pages 495- 
516, 1 map, 5 figures. 

Researches vigorously prosecuted for six weeks in mounds along 
this river produced meager results |n the way of artifacts. The 
practical absence of pottery i$ somewhat surprising, a$ this art was 
practised almost universally in the south. Bunch burial was common, 
the bones of numerous individuals having been deposited together 
without order, | W. H. HOLMES 


Premiers essais de sculpture de d'homme préhistorique. Par Isat 

Duanvext. Rouen: Imprimere Julien. Lecerf, 1902. 35 рр» 

9 plates. | 
2 Тһе subject of intentionally " retouched " flints and other stones 
from the duriwm hus given rise in the last few years to a somewhat 
acrimonious discussion among archeologists and geologists, the litera- 
ture of which is constantly increasing- The. present well-illustrated 
pamphlet is a notice and description of a collection of finis fram the 
lower diluvium of northern France, intentionally retouched to make 
human and animal forms.” ‘The author, now 3 member of the Com- 
mittee on Prehistoric Monuments in Pas-de-Calais, was led, in 188r, by 
chance reading of Boucher de Perthes Antiquités celtiques et antédtle- 
vienes, to devote himself to the task of proving the existence of these 
“ nierres-figures” or * pierres-images " of which that master had written. 
At the Pas-de-Calnis Archeological Exposition of 1896, M. Dharvent 
exhibited a collection of seventy such flints from various localities in 
that department, which proved of considerable. interest, but failed to 
convince the archeologists pam Fach. ‘The question was brought up by 
M. Thieullen (the author of several papers in the French anthropologi- 
cal journals) at the Congress of 1990, but with littl more success, 
In the case of M. Dharvent there has occurred no such deception on 
the part of laborers or assistants ds is said to have discredited some of 
Boucher de Perthes' data, so the matter is one of " retouching " or not 
The same question was raised at the Congress of 1866 by M. Chatel, 
who then failed to convince the. scholars of the day. Of French 
archeologists, the following, among others, have refused to recognize the 
“retouched Aints” of MM. Dharvent and Thieullen as anything more 
than Jui suture, simple accidents, effects due to cold, heat, frost, etc.: 
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Adnen de Mortillet, Salomon Reinach, A, de Marsy, M. Boule, 
and M. Capitan. Professor Montelius and Sir John. Evans have also 
expressed themselves as unconvinced. The Abbé Breuil and M. 
Gosselet seem more favorably disposed, H anything could convince 
one it would be the beautiful figures of the plates accompanying this 
essay, but, as the “forms” which the mind's eye makes of ink-spots 
warn us, we cannot doubt but that here also the imagination plays its 
wonted rsz. "The figures of monkey-profiles, human faces and akullin, 
heads of monkeys, sheep, dogs, squirrels, deer, boars, frogs, cic, are 
easy to see because M. Dharvent tells us where to look for them,— they 
are like some “ puzzle-pictures," which, once seen, are hard to get out of 
the mind. M. Dharyent admits that he has no better arguments to sup- 
port his position than had Boucher de Perthes, but considers such 
ocular evidence as that presented by the simian profile of plate ix to be 
incontrovertible. | 
The theory of " pierres à retouches” has also developed in England. 
In two letters to the London Јуте; (Sept. 3, 7, 1901), the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert writes of his discovery, in the gravel beds of the 
Avon valley in South Hampshire, of a mass. of worked stones, the 
greater number of which “ are representations of the tokens of the tribes,” 
„e moons, animals, birds, fishes, mountains, parts of the human 
body, etc, Here we have, if we believe the Honorable Herbert, "a 
new volume of Tofeminw suddenly placed in our hands" In Man 
(London, rgot, 149-151), Prof. A. C. Haddon rightly observes that 
“whitever the stones may be, they can never be proved to be totems 
or representations of totems,” There is the strongest reason lor refus- 
ing even to believe them artifacts. It is worth recalling that Boucher 
de Perthes (and Chatel after him) found "symbolic signs" and a 
“ hieroglyphic language " of antediluvian man: in the shapes of men and 
animals he saw in the stones of the rivér-drift, So the theory ‘of 
"totemism" is hardly new. ‘The reviewer cannot escape the conclusion 
that, on evidence now in hand, the " retonched stones” represent ап 
interesting chapter in “the scientific uses of the imagination." The 
mind of twentieth century man, hot the hand of prehistoric man’s pre- 
cursor, has done this. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


T AH ET. California Expedition, Miidu Myths, By Rovanp B, 
Отхох. (Bulletin of the Americas Museum of Natural History, 
vol. xvm, part 1, pp. 33-118.) New York: June 30, 1902. 

Lying between the cultural area of the North a | 
the Puebios, flanked vias тен сагы апа (ао 


On the east by the widespread Shoshoni tribes 
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of the Basin, and divided linguistically, so far as we now know, into more 
than fifteen distinct stocks, the Indians of California present many 
points of peculiar interest. Unfortunately this feld has hitherto not 
received the attention it deserves, and it forms a serious hiatus in our 
knowledge of North American peoples. Now, however, the gap bids 
fair to be soon filled. We have Curtin's Creation My; of. Primi 
America, drawn from the Yana and Wintun tribes, and these twenty-two 
Maidu tales are another excellent contribution to the same end, 

The first six pages of the bulletin give an interesting introduction 
to the tribe. On their location and subdivisions Dr Dixon says: 


“The Maidi is spoken in three dialects; which may be designated 
as the northeastern, the northwestern, and the southern. The fira of 
these is spoken by that portion of the stock living in the chain of broad, 
flat-floored valleys in the higher Sierra, beginning with Big Meadows in 
ihe north, and ending with Sierra Valley in the south, The second 
group occupies all the western slope of the Sierras and the Sacramento 
Valley north of the Yuba River. The third group comprises all the 
remainder, and, roughly speaking, is synonymous with the Nishinam 
of Powers. The various ps camie into contact with different stocks 
in varying degree, and ае the influence of such contact. ‘The 
northeastern group came into close contact with their northern neigh- 
bors, the Achomi'wi, or Pit River Indians, and with the Piutes who 
border them on the east. The northwestern group were associated 
with the Wintun of the west side of the Sacramento River, and with the 
Yana who occupied the east side of the river, above Deer Creek. The 
southern section of the Maidu stock were in contact with the Washoes, 
with peoples of the so-called Moquelumnan stock, and with the Wintuns. 
The contact of the sections of the stock with different neighbors led to 
noticeable differences in culture, myth, and dialect; and these tenden- 
cies toward varying cultures were in many cases re-enforced by consid- 
erable differences of environment.” 

The more permanent dwellings of these people evidently resembled 
ihe. semisublerranean houses of the interior Indians of Washington and 
British Columbia. "In their social organization the Maidu showed 
apparently a complete lack of any clan organization Or totemic group- 
ing. . . , The chief ceremonials in the religion of the Maidu were 
the initiatory ceremonies for the boys or young men at or about the age 
of puberty, and the great annual ' burning’ for the dead.” It is inler- 
esting to learn that all boys do not go through the first of these cere- 
monies, but only such as are annually chosen by the old men. "Thé 
“Әштіпд 2. : was not that of the body of the dead, bat of olfer- 
ings of various sorts,—a common ceremonial for the dead in. which the 
whole village or several villages joined." 

Outside of Curtin's. work, above cited, so few studies have been 
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made of the surrounding tribes that, as Dr Dixon points out, a satisfac- 
tory comparative discussion of the Maidu myths is impossible, btt he 
has indicated the closest analogies with those of the nearest tribes that 
have been investigated. In the “ Creation Myth," which strikes one as 
quite philosophical, Turtle procures earth from the bottom of the prime- 
val ocean in the same way as is related by our eastern Indians, Other 
stories resemble the “Transformer” tales of Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia, The story of the one-légged man ( Zfuptolí ) recalls 
a similar Haida conception, As throughout the California area, Coyote 
takes the place of Raven, Bluejay, Spider, etc., as " trickster,” |( 
The " Abstracts" with which this bulletin closes should be of the 
greatest convenience to mythologists in future comparative studies, I 
is to be hoped that similar investigations of the California lam дез 
will soon follow. Jons R, SWANTON. 
di preturiore dell'uomo (Pithecanthropus Diboisti). Nota riassuntica 
Je PROr. Ewxico MomsELLI. denova; Fratelli Carlini, roor 
19 pp. 


In this reprint (with annotations) from his Anfropologia Generale, 
now in press, Professor Morselli, the distinguished Italian anthro- 
pologist, résumés the question of. the Pithecauthropus, Up to date the: 
majority of French authorities (Manouvrier, Hovelacque, Verneau, 
Zaborowski, Pettit, Lapouge, of af.) with some Germans (Haeckel, 
Nehring, Schwalbe, Kilser, J&kel), the Italian Neviani, and the Ameri- 
can Marsh agree with Dubois in looking on the Pithecanthropus (as de- 
termined by the cranium) as a transitional form, Тһе majority of 
English scientists (Turner, Cunningham, Keith, Lydekker, Keane, 
Lubbock, Ray-Lankester, // a.) are inclined to regard him as man, as 
do also à number of continental anthropologists (Ranke, R. Martin, 
Metschie, Topinard, Houzé), German, French, Belgian. The majority 
of German authorities | Virchow, Waldeyer, von Lusehan, Krause, 
Hamann, Kollmann, Volz, ¢ ai.) hold the Pithecanthropus to be an 
ape, a5 dà also the Englishman Thomson, the Ttaliana Branco, Giglioll, 
and Sergi, and the Hollander ten Kate. Of twenty eminent tiatüralists 
“йо їр to. the fall of 1856 had examined or studied the skull. six at- 
tributed it ta a man, siy to an ape, and eight to a transitional form; 
the femur was ascribed by thirteen to a man, by six to a transitional 
form, and by One to an ape; the third molar was judged bumat by 
four, simian by six, ani to belong t6 a transitional form by eight » the 
second molar wis assigned t an ape by two and to the transi itional 
form by five. Within the limits expressed above, the divergence sof 
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opinion aré very grea Rosemberg allies the Pittecanthropus with the 
Сей; Virchow, Flower, and Krause see the remains of a large ex- 
tinct gibbon; Newton a new species ol Шу/ода/ет; Garson a species of 
Primate extinct in the Pliocene; Schwalbe a more ar less generic 
form, intermediate between the anthropoids and the Neanderthal race ; 
K. Martin-and Lapouge make him à sub-genus below man, of which 
the second recognizes two species ; P, erectus (of Java) and P. Neander- 
ikalensis (of. Europe); Keane makes the JPithecantéropus “the first 
man," and Keith names him Afeme. pliocenus ; Houze styles him Home 
jaramenus primigenius, seeing in the Pitheranthropus merely the first 
Јата representative of the human species ; Topinard goes some dis- 
tance toward identifying him with the race of Neanderthal ; Ray-Lan- 
kester declares the remains to be those of “a microcephalic idiot,” in 
support of which view Mies produces a Dutch pathological cranium of 
like dimensions. ‘These varieties of opinion doubtless represent dif- 
ferent currents of scientific thought and the attitude of the diverse 
sections of the scientific world toward the general question of human 
evolution, Professor Morselli himself, while believing that theory and 
lact warrant us in seeing in the Pitheranthropus ercetus " the extinct or- 
ganic form most closely related to our own," recognizes that, since the 
remains are from the Pliocene, there would be hardly time enough for 
the transformation око Ше Ломо Meanderthalensts, All difficulties are 
abolished, however, by not considering man as the direct descendant 
in the same genealogical line from the Pithecanihrefus, bat in making 
two collateral, scarcely divergent lines,— that of the Pithecantiropus, ех- 
tinct in the Pliocene or Pleistocene, and that of Home continued in tlie 
Quaternary human species and varieties, In this case there would be 
no transformed Pifhecanthropus, and the immediate ~ progenitor " of 
man would remain to be discovered. The Pithecauthropus would be 
neither our father, nor our grandfather, but a far-off cousin and, 
paleontologically, a "precursor," His chief die is to show that the 
same PAylum which procreated him was well able to originate contem» 
poraneoualy, or, perhaps, a little before, or à little later, the / ға Ми, 
or primitive man. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


North Outentland EtÁnagraphy: Bulletin Nog. March, poz. Games, 
Sports, and Amusements. By WALTER Е: Коти, В.А. М. Е.С, 
S eto The Northern Protector of Aboriginals, Queensland. 
Brisbane: 1902. 
''his is -à valuable and. admirably illüstzá 
and amusements of the native Australians. 
the general head of games, every sort of amusement from story-telling 





ted collection of the games 
The writer includes, under 


7 
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(imaginative) to müsic (exultive) Of the sports described only à very 
small number would be classified аз рап in the ordinary acce tatian 
of the term. Among such we find hide-and-seek (the lens ol a fish-eye 








used in hiding), tug-of-war, catch ball, and top-spinning. “ Rówl-bali 


or " bowl-disc" consists in rolling à wooden ball or disc along a sloping 
cleared space and discharging small spears (/cdaugarz) àt it as it rolls,— 
corresponding with the Amerind game of chwmber, Clay balls are spun 
like tops with the hands by men and women, two or three at a time, the 
one whose bail spins longest, winning. Other tops are made from 
gourds with a wooden spindle, and are twirled with. the hands; and i 
buzz or whirligig is fashioned from a similar gourd, with holes on ap- 
posite sides through which an endless atring is passed, — n 
Seventy-four illustrations of cats! cradles are given, the largest col 
lection known to the reviewer, Some of the figures are extremely com- 
plicated, passing through many stages, the hnnds being supplemented 
by the mouth and knees; in some one or two, assistants are necessity, 
and two endless strings are used. Eight local names are given, one, 
Aapan, signifying “cut” or “ mark."— the same term adopted for let- 
ters and writing when these were taught by the missionaries, Similar 
figures are met with at distances extremely remote, with and without 
the same interpretations ‘The latter refer to animals, plants, the sun, 
the moon, stars, clouds, lightning, rain. human actions, and utensils. 
They convey no suggestion of mythologie or religious HORROR, No 
games of chance are included, and Mr Roth says it is difficult for these 
blacks to understand the more civilized custom of producing emulation 
by a system of awards. With the exceptions noted, the: amusements. 
desctibed are imitative and mimetic, and the writer refrains [соко sae 
gesting any other explanation of their origin and significance, The 
system of classification, stated to be tentative, would he unasatiafac- 
tory for games generally. Stewart CULIN. 


Origin and Character ef he Britiih Pear, By Хоттінек СнангЕз 
MACNAMARA, London: Smith, Elder, & Co, geo, 242 pp. 
33 figs., 8". | | 


This charming résumé escaped па when it appeared, and it now 
Comics to OUF notice fm sincuifu. "The ‘Archiv fiir Anthropologie pib- 
lished a. translation of Dr Macnamara's n address on “ chien 
taric Man and his Relationship with the Present Population of Western 
Europe." The illustrations to thic ^ | 
being good photographic reproductions ofthe celebrated erani jaw 

Н MINS Of th brated crania and jaw‏ ا 
described in Mortillet's £e PriAiorizus. Not remembering to as‏ 
seen 10 many of them in one publication, we fost no time in hunting up‏ 


Paper at once arrested our attention, م‎ 
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the author, who called attention to the work here reviewed, in which 
also the celebrated ancient crania are ised as a basis for characterizing 
the ethnic ingredients in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
longheaded first man, the Iberian Jongheads, the Aryan longheads, 
and the Mongolian brachyeephals are described and located, In 
England the only human inhabitants, until the. Mid-neolithic people, 
were Iberians; then came the Celtic Aryans; following them in the 
north of England were tlie men of Turanian blood, 4nd the short, dark, 
broadskulled Mongolians of central Europe. 

This hasty review of all European history is with reference to the 
lust two chapters, for the book has. a serious purpose: chapter 1v sum- 
marizes the racial origin of the British people, and chapter v discusses 
the development of the intellectual faculties, the physiological character- 
istics of the several progenitors of the British people, the qualities of 
each good for nation-building, and, fmally, the influence of crowding 
into cities and other modern conditions on the somatic, mental, and 
moral characteristics of this ethnic compound. 

It does not take long to find out that a work on the races of Europe 
in which Sergi's name does not appear is strongly pro-Teutan. Indeed, 
the author asserts that the “unity and integnty of the great ‘Teutonic 
race, of which the Anglo-Saxon forms so important an offshoot, are of 
paramount interest, for upon this union the progress and the freedom 
of the human family depend." He pleads for unity among the whole 
Teutonic race, and adds pathetically: “ If the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free States had been thoroughly acquainted with 
the English language, they would never have been led by interested 
persons into the terrible conflict in which they are now engaged.” 

It would be easy to show thar in this sympathetic work some of the 
terms and opinions are not in harmony with those of Ripley, Keane, 
Deniker, and Sergi, and, perhaps, of the reviewer, Dr Macnamara is 
noL an Aryaphobiac; he thinks that the Eskimo are the descendants of 
European glacial man, of pure blood, and does not look to North 
Africa to supply all the ingredients of the British. But he is careful to 
give his authorities, and he moves right on, The style and bookmaking 
are beyond criticism. O- Ti MASON. 


Les industries primitives, Défense des dolithes, Les attions naturelles 
possibles sont inaptes è produire des effets iembladMes d da. retouche 
intentivnaelle, Par М. А. Кутот, Bruxelles: Hayes, 02. 05 
Pp. 5 figures, 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from «Ве Дайе de Ja. Socilé d'An- 
thropologte de. Hruxdies, M. Rutot, Curator of the Musée Royale 
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d' Histoire Naturelle de Bruxelles, presents an claborate argument 
against the origin, through natural causes, of the flints of the Kent 
chalk-plateat, Pay Coury, Otta, Saint-Prest, Thenay, etc., the so-called 
" eoliths," whose human manufacture is not admitted by anthro alog ist: 
in general, ‘The discussion now centers about " the flints of Thenay." 
After the investigation of " Tertiary man at Thenay," M. Boule, a rep- 
resentative French anthropologist, considered that the question was 
closed, since these “ coliths " could not be looked upon as products of 
primitive human industry, The author takes ap in succession the 
actions of changes of temperature, tunning water and torrents, ses- 
waves, settlement of strata, and such “accidental causes” as have 
suggested by M, Capitan and others. ‘These M. Rutot considers in- 
effective, and, expressing his willingness: to let the caxe rest on “such 
Hints only, however perfect they may be in their adaptation to certain 
uses, as bear evident traces of having served for those purposes," holds 
that only the workings of the hand of mam can explain their shape 
and condition. In spite of the arguments of M. Rutot, who is a 
geologist and a careful student of the strata of the Belgian Quaternary 
and Tertiary, the majority of anthropologists are still prone to regard 
the “ flints of Тһепау" а untouched by man, 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN: 

The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony, Ey H R. Vors, (Field-Columbian: 

Museum, Publication Мо, йі. Anthropological Series, vol. mi, 

number 2. The Stanley MeCormick Норі Expedition.) Chicayo: 

December, 1901 97 Pp-. 37 plates, 8". i | 

lt Is ü remarkable commentary on the extent of Hopi ceremonials 
that with the large body of observations on the subject already pub- 
lished, the field has only been scratched. The periódieal сыгып белек: 
of no single pueblo have been described: bevond that is the comparative 
study, and the philosophy and interpretation of jt all seem to challenge 
scientific efori. This adds. to our respect for the conscientious work 
of Stephen, Fewkes, Voth, and Dorsey, whose self-denial has much 
extended our knowledge in this direction. | 
The present paper shows that admirable work is being done onthe. 

ceremonies of Oraibi hy Mr Voth, and the Powemn is a good sequel to. 
the Seva’ paper, in which Mr Voth and Dr Dorsey cooperated. ‘The 
Pawamu ceremony takes place in February, and has for its: purpose 
the symbolic protection of the fields from all destructive forces and. ro 
reaching planting season. ‘The paper gives. 
| "vid . o SUPE Breal care with which Mr Voth observed the 
Ceremony in its minutes: details Few Persons realize what privation 
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this means, It is fortunate that the author has recorded a large part of 
the numerous songs used in the ceremony and that he has been able to 
essay a translation of them, The illustrations are profuse and excel- 
lent, 

There are numerous typographical errors, especially in the. specific 
names of plants, but one can excuse minor blemishes in such a gener- 
ally admirable work. Warrreg HoucH. 


Betirige sur physiizhen Anthropologie der Nerd-Nyassaldader, Anthro- 
pologiche Argeinisse der Nyasia- und Kingagebirgs- Expedition der 
Hermann und Elise ged, Heckmann Wentzel-Stiftung. МИ Unter- 
shitzung der Stiftung Acrawsgegeden Ton DR FRIEDRICH FOLLEBORN., 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, rgo2. With text, ro tables, 2 autotypes, 
1 color scale, 63 photographic plates. Folio, (40 Marks.) 

Students of Aftican ethnology who have been delighted in reading 

Sir Harry Johnston's Pris Central Africa (1897) must follow up that 

comprehensive survey of a most interesting region by a close study of 

Doctor Fülleborn's tables and plates. The author lived three years in 

Nyassaland, in German East África, bringing together anthropological 

materiis, making measurements, and taking photos. He must have 

had magical influence as a physician, for the natives are im his album 
singly and in companies, showing front, side view, and back: Dr Fal- 
leborn has appreciated to the fullest extent the fact that the hxing of 
the tribe, the correct measures, and carefully taken photos are of more 
use to ethnulogy than any long story he could tell, The reader will 
put himself in touch with the book by consulting Stanford's Compen- 
dium for Africa, Vol, u, 1895. pp. 434 and 519, He will at the same 
time have occasion to mourn over the synonymy of tribes which may be 
looked for under A or H'a, or the mitial letter, a5 Awamanganya, Wa- 
manganya, or Manganya. ‘The identification of the individual with the 
tribe and locality is s0 carefully done by the author, however, that the 
confusion in titles is reduced to its lowest terms. The name of the in- 
dividual is given and the tribe of father and mother. Twenty-three 
measures of each person ate then recorded, and remarks added con- 
cerning the color of eyes, hair, and skin, and also regarding other 
somatic characters pot amenable to measurement. Plates 61-64 are 
devoted to footprints, and in tables wiii-x the author discusses their 
merits by means of à series of measures upon the tracks and upon the 
feet themselves, In his capacity of physician Dr Fülleborn studied 
both the prevailing diseases among the Nyassa tribes and the recupera- 
tive powers in the case of wounds or maladies. 
The sumptuous work is volume vin of the German East African 
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series. The text and tables fill thirty pages of printed matter. Each 
of the 65 plates contains from three to many individuals, so that it is 
difficult to find where the author has neglected or omitted aught Р 


О. Т. Мазок, 





The Decorative Art af the Amur frites. By BERTIOLD Laurer. 
(Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition: Memoirs of 
the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vir, number i.) 
New York: rt9o2. 86 pp., 33 plates, 24 figures, 4*. 


This monograph, like all the memoirs of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, consists of the presentation of entirely new materiil 
Sumptuously illustrated with 250 drawings, it deals with the decorative 
art, which is practically all the art, of the Gold, Gilyak, Orochon, and 
other tribes of the Amur region, including the Aínu, More articles of 
the Gold are described than all the other tribes together. Various arty 
are represented — carving im relief, ornamental painting, cutting of 
patterns m birch-bark апа Paper, and. especially embroidering. A 
great variety of decorated objects ate treated of, such as eye-protectors, 
mittens, spears, baskets, coats. and spoons. 

Dr Laufer finds that there has been a strong Chinese influence on 
the art of the Amur country, Nothing, however, js actually known as 
to the history of the art-relutions of the two regions: Dr Lanfer's atti- 
tide on this matter is very conservative. Не concludes that the art of 
the Amur tribes: is old and deeply rooted, though its basis undeniably 
rests in China. He holds that the art Is not an importation em arse 
from Chima, but must have had l'or its conditio rime qua non a Congeníality 
mp the minds of the two peoples; and -that probably Chiese art WAF. 
gradually absorbed and astimilated by the Amur tribes much-as classic 
art was by the Europeans of the Renaissance. | 

‘The bulk of the book consists of д reproduction in illustrations of a 
large number of specimens of this art, and of an analysis-in the text of 
the ornamental forms so shown, This analysis is carried out with great 
detail and much accuracy; jt is an undeniably thorough as to make 
tedious reading to any one not specifically interested in problems of 
ornamentation, This care and thoroughness of nnalysts, however, give 
the book its value, for in the interpretation of decorative forms, super- 
сеза aney das pich an appalling Opportunity that it is the great danger 
of study of this kind, and the condemning fault af much that has been 
published. Dr Laufer's an у ЕРЕ 


alysis, in addition to being mack ста 
tion and good sense, has the | 9 being marked. hy cau. 


inéstimable advantage of jut ES | 
on that of the natives, vantage of being founded 
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The art of the Amur tribes is essentially ornamental, Its character 
is, to use the author's cxpression, formative, not realistic. Chinese art 
is largely emblematic or symbolic, but of this quality little has been 
adopted by the Gold, Chinese symbolic patterns are imitated without 
their symbolism being known. The decorative nature of the art is 
shown most decisively by the very extensive use of the cock, an animal 
that plays no part whatever in the mythology or daily life of any of the 
tribes of the region, and which by some of them has never even been 
seen; their knowledge of it, and their use of it im art, are due to Chinese 
influence. 

The variety of degrees of conventionalization with which the cock 
and the fish, the two most important objects of representation in Amur 
art, are employed, and the way in which these decorative motives art 
used and abused and adapted to the purposes of decorative art expres: 
sion, are shown very fully and convincingly in the course of the volume, 
The difference between the several conventionalizations of the same 
animal occurring on one object is sometimes very remarkable, and must 
be set down as one of the salient characteristics of the art. Such fully 
gradated series of cocks and fishes, as are illustrated, for instance, in 
figure 1 of plate xxx,—from those that are simply but quite effectively 
realistic, through others which the author's careful analysis and feeling 
for the spirit of the art make visible, to those forms, finally, where even 
his explanations end in a declaration of son possumus—are very unusual 
in primitive art, ‘The cause for these various degrees of conventionali- 
zation the author does not fnd to be a gradual and progressive crys- 
tallization of. originally realistic non-decorative designs — An influence 
of technique or material seems out of the question because the different 
conventionalizations are sometimes found together on the same object, 
and the author does not even consider this possibility. He wisely 
attributes this variety of. degrees of. con ventionalization to the creative 
decorative spirit, or, as he calls it, the “inward impulse to create new 
[ornatnental] forms," 

His explanation of the Amur preference for the cock and the fish 
as decorative motives js at bottom the same: the cock and the fish are 
peculiarly available and adaptable ornamentally. ~ These particular 
animals have an extremely ornamental character because of the great 
permutations of their graceful motions, and thus lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the spirit which strives after beauty of form,” (" Form," 
here as elsewhere in the volume, is to be taken as equivalent to "' deco- 
rative form,") 

This explanation, however, does not seem to be sufficient. An- 
other causal factor is-required: the nature and spirit of Chinese and 
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Amur art. The cock and the fish unquestionably were extremely avail- 
able‘to this art; but it ix too much to say absolutely that their availa- 
bility is the cause of their prominence in it, for they were, Jer se, equally 
available to European decorative att, which did not take them op and 
use them to any extent, An analogous case isthe fleur-de-lys, Find- 
ing its origin (partial if not ultimate) in heraldic symbolism, ия wide 
omamental employment in European civilization today is dite "ot 30. 
much to any significance as to inherent ornamental availability; but to. 
allege this as the sole cause of its use would һе obviously insufficient, 
for were the character of European art other (han it happens to be, the 
fleur-de-lys would not have been so adaptable and available on orna- 
ment. The triskeles ond the rosette both have great ornamental possi- 
bilities, yet the art of one culture uses only one of them and the art of 
another only the other to any considerable extent. = 

A pomt of general bearing that is brought ott in the conclision, is 
the essential and necessary connection between conventionalized orna- 
mentation on the one hand, and the forms of nature on the other, A 
fish “would never have been drawn іп spiral form, would never have 
clung toa spiral, without a foundation of fact.” This clinging of the 
most purely decorative ("formal") arts to a certain amount of realism, 
is an unexplained and perhaps unexplainable fact, but one that occurs 


the world over and should never be forgotten in the study of omamen- 
tation. 


Two faults of omission can be found with the paper, The internal 
geographical relations of the art are nowhere made clear, and it is not 
even stated, except incidentally and incompletely, whether, and to what 
extent, the technique of the various tribes differs. Another point on 

l * been desirable is as to the precise 
degree to which the explanations of ornaments that are given belong 
respectively to the author and to the natives, | 

Altogether Dr Laufer's volume is a valuable contribution both to 
the ethnography of the Amur region and to ‘the general study of 
ornamentation. А-1 КисенеЕк. 
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vice ilte jpence. This paper has 
been amplified ani printed in pamphlet 
form (to pp. 


Мугев (1. 1.) Note ow the use of the 


words glare” and '* varniah " in the 


description o£ painted pot (Man, 
London, rgoT, 98-99-] An or adviues 
confining uve ol ler girer to vitreous, 
and fareicd ta yumm) at reeinoas 
iments.  Disemescs a the aif of 
Сүргінін ұлыса, іш, ішін, кіс, 


Newell EM W.) ,Fairy lore. amd prias- 


tive religion. (Intern. Mo., Burling- 

ton, Vt, tom, ¥. 315-337.) Discumes 
i^ tbe illuminatinj: ну. ккан ad 

m b , elc. Е 
бе М% e hila, 


christening, 
КЫК" e uzme-day, lays at 
nurseri, fays ai hiribh and death, fates, 
fairies an dwaris, destinies (female), 
ewanmahlems, etc,, animian, Among 
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Newell-—Confinui 
the conelüsious arrived al arc: The 
fundamental ide ideslity oí spirits ol ol every 


sort. Modern man's fancy ie restrained 
ly the voice ol understanding, Tha 
fays | ond to the inmumerahle 
Roman genii. Many are the survival 
of aoe divine powem The enda of 
early were practical, 


— [he legend of the haly ыш, Laie 

(1. = The lege Ik-Lore, Bos оп, 1902, Ху, 

34-55.) Brief notes on ae rail and 
Glaatenbury, recent literature, etr. 


Peet (S. D.) Stant circles in Euro 
ol America (Amer. 3s "ChE 
1901, ЖХІП, 37-17 senema] 
Ита di scussion. Treats of Stone- 
benige; Avebury, Portsmouth (Оһо), 


— The erre things of the pre-his. 
fort age. (Ill, 3905-310.) rents, 
with û text-fimures, of boats, rola 
bridges, and canals, in Ancient Қане 
chief 

Piette i) Les caunes des рта 
tensions glarisires, (Hull e et Mem, 
Sos, d'Anthr. de Pars, 1903, 

ш, 38-96.) The au agrees. with 

| pparent. in fuiling the renion ol 
the t glacial extensions in the de. 
wession. nf. the ]srye erten of land 
lormerly: nniting Europe and Мон 
Са, = 4 cmuse local t5 the North 

Atlantic region. Mr Piette ales dis. 

сизкея (һе nomenclature of the prehis- 

toric periods, explains cerinin term 


which he рами fo adopt, and ile. 
limits others, 


ndes ex. 


Rapport sur le concours du 


dem, rar. ШІН Vs. Sank mE 


Rapport: ног le concours do prix Godard, 
zgor, ШЕ, 10506) т works 


Fain’ в рм Athen tine d ab 


va, | 








H 
E 
ii 
it 
aE 






paratos noe ue in the a jpom 

of the census of India. 
ipio E in combination ith ihe 
heigbt-meagure, hich are affixed à 
clamp and a hn bar, 


іо м 

nrizantal 

then, thyself, (J- 
"Lore, Boston, t9goz, XY, 1— 
13.) Address of Presidént ot TVET HC 
Folk Late Society, ура. 
cultivation at anthrape | 
8^ A cenie-traihor, 1} L-d l 
eae r TY checker 


él alt if Е 
aniue пресі, slisatlon, не өы 
ihe sti гей ып, 
the мышы. ап ded nas te Jara shown. 
il " 
Fer arrest Vent o: 
taught 
“ss much 


Old Peter, his Assiniboine guid 
Кет, Dr R nsserta, 
| IDE us any ‘college pro- 
m 
Schmeltz i]. р, E.) Venlag 
Беек E de ед еи to 


іп October en a цю. 
(51) 5 Ethm, Mus. len, 1901, 


$3.) De босай АГ visit to Paris 
Exposition. of ron, with commenti 
o mo. exhibits from various eogntries. 
Schoetessack бао Ucher dio Bedeu- 


(V à. d. nea tetra. 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


- 
A The author conedders that 


5122-52) 
the neolithic p of Eurupe, certain | 
Australian tribes and others, who buried 
iheir dral je p knee-elhow position. 


were led ao to do by the fear of their 
какы ауа MEM th mh ТУ 


e "Ber rented gj ME 


erred to, The skeleton of Kemedello, 
— in the text, shows rhe ^* Hocker” 
ia exapperated ferm. 





wmd Vi 

Wha, Philos, Leiprlg, 1903, xxw ` 
easton of oe be anil valnahle | 
aot the hereditary acters of 
with critiques of the 
chief ба literature and abundant 
logtaphical references. The works 
of Lapouge and Hogetou Chamberlain 
are given special attention. The topic 
treater! are: The theoretical anil prec- 
tical sipoificance and pressing nature of 
the p he t eampreliension. 
The аву харах уг. кабе: 
characters, Th bia aleph pis 
cal . The itelleztua Ал а 

primitive people. The: 
of Semites and Teufoms. Hemo Euro- 
porns es. Homo Alpinus. Characters of 
peoples within the pame race. 
matter of ** racial hen 


y gamh ant: and 54164, от 
fought and lusit ed. Houston Cham 
n's anl Lapowge's exrimates af 
Semitic character cancel cancel each — 
rressive} f 
сатам. ін ft 


of Arad stück "n 
Dr Steinmetz holdi 


oal af account. 
thei ne al differences exist 
tween the ` uropean and the 

"ower paces” Favorable анана 
und lectioni, environments, ete., have 
pan the former more eugenttic іп» 
ividwals, families, groups, the 
latter possess, Lapouge?, ая 


the brachy: Ё and Hora. 
to Hale's that a '* ue" ele- 
ment indulatai a Jove of in üm into 


the Aryans are wide apart. The com- 
treet of the Jfema Awrafemeand the 
Joris SR has been ed. 
The SH difference between race 
frame) aa (Volk) ia that the 


ve been far aly x short time, 
relatively (ла modern Алса) ander 


їн Ше | 
the author 


Super (C. W.) ua AM 
1901, XXIII, 384-303.) General are 


Spengo ij.) 
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the influence of the differentiating fac- 
tore, “The altempts to fixate unique 
characters of race have foiled. 


Gtratz (C. IL). Ueber dis Anwendung 


des von G. Fritsch veroffentlichten 3es- 

eingtSchema in der Authropolagie. 
(Veri. d. Berl, Ges. f. Antht., rgo, 35- 
38.) ‘The author considers the Fritsch 
canon vüluable for race discrimination, 
but not to be made exclusive. — A series 
af foo measurements ludicates that the 
canoe folds for vormal individual: of 
the Mediterranean race,— ile Nign- 
tians ure over, the Mongols under long 
in the extremities. іп the discussion 
fr Fritech considered briefly Strate’s 
protomorphic, archimorphic, and mela. 
miorphir races. — Both. Drs Stratz німі 
Fritech disagree with von Luschan's 
theory as to “mirel” moes 


Strauch (C.) Almere Behearung beim 
ење. (Ты, <34-537.) Describes. 
with figure in text, а cose of abnarma) 
hairiness (about the tents am] on the 
ahdomen) in a woman, With reference 
то Ке рһепотеп їп both sexa,  Hairi- 
oon of the teat» i» rare in women, The 
nibject in question was somatically 
somawhat mosculioe and committed 
«шде by throttling herself, Ше first 
case of the sort in Berlin Гое 17 усаг. 


tliroagh 
, Chicago, 


ment from ‘the facts: uf history " 
the conclusion that "progress to be 
continuous and oointerrupied Trust фе 
based on the ethical u principles on the 
recognition af the ri Ар ts of than, nol ol 
a clasa, and im a Өк с Уе profit 
by the experience of the race.” Ex 
perience іп its widen extent it the 
Conta for йе it. 


Cm the temp 
of the human cerebral hemi- - 
ervir with observations on the de- 
velopment of the Аранын amirê 
and hippocampal formation. (Man, 
London, rgot, 151. ) Brel alxtract of 
paper concerned with Hochstetter s re- 
cent views. The rudimentary gray 
and white matter existing on the dorsal 
ow tho adult himan corpns sat 
bium is S held ro be “thë remains of a 


hippocampal formation, 

(N. W.) Sa tone for an 
international hibliogeaph y хя anthro 
pology. (Мап, London, 1901, 129- 
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Татам аал 
133.) Сага! оша of acheter, with 
example of Ше, Mr Thomas thinks | 
that "ihe cheme propounded by Dr 
Brinton: will prohahly be fonnd. in 
practice tò have the lance of con- 
yoniénce өп Ше. 


Verneau (V.) Ditcoun du Preaident 

poutiQos. (Bull. et Mim Sou d'An- 

<de Paris, 1902, v* 1,, tii, FER) 
Contain nti account of the ма 


anthropology in the. varigos European 
Universities, 


RE "s de Moe.‏ ہے 
Clemence Royer, йы. 1‏ 
Sketch of fife and works Moe‏ 


mence Royer, ا‎ member of 
the Society since | 1587, 


Wake (С, 5.) апривре ax à fest of | 
гасе. (Amer, Antiq, Chicago, іи, 
XXII, 3707-384.) Кы amil criticism 
of Horatin Hale's article on this gub. 
ject in the 7ransartions af fhe Ropel 
млр ef Canada fe Hor. Mr 
Wake holds that “yo far itom kia 
being the trop basis of anthropology, it 
M, Dot even a sure test of the affinities 


EUROPE 


n (0.) 

Бра О) м А ракеталар 
mer, Stockbolm, 1062. ХКП, 46-ы. 
Réeomé ol recent investigations ot 
the hitchen-middens bs 
швед проп А Fale г” fr Siete: 
diderem i Botnet т € for 
Бер те желі, obanla, 196), 
embodying the resi ts iM in esti tion 
by Maien. Maller, N Масты ашы; 
шеп, Коягар, Steenstrap, and Wi 





in F 
carried оп in 183-1894. (М the à | "аш М тоне 
shell-heaps examined $ belong to the | — with Mithraitic 1 the rockealtar 
older and. j to the later $ Stone t Jupiter at Vita], etc. 
Hotatical, — soclocical, 


Agi 
heol 
data aru Driny referred ty a . Thes E 


—- Groblije 

га the ТОМ сео ly repre į th > 

FERATE Сера the hurting Nu EUN Jablanca 
то species ee now extincti Denmark: ен mj 


Andersson (Ù) En кенді q^ 
ра Неси. (Ibid, бду рү д 
scription of « "station of the Stone 
age on the isand of Hven, Investiguted 
ш Уы T dist he's Bint and 

"und Inilicate | гаї 
ihe later Stone age ган 





24у, 3 330. беске is ғаны! 
wath’ I plate ring | t ў 
: e pate (ga ulm, їс, 















МЕТАН ТЫ . pnm = 
mu] 4 = E E E 
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— Predmeti halen doba discussion, "Mr Balfour ге ex d 






roheva a Vraniia nili u Serko} Ma ballet iat E aE: clinite 
за (Ibid,, 62-72.) Desortbes, wir! Copper age rope, bridging over 
plates and 2 text-fgures, objects Малы ынаны е Мес желі the 





at the Hallstats (ibule and Hronze аре." Со celia appesr to 
ornaments chiefly) from graves i in be very rare in Eng! and The oldest 
forms of copper celts ** closely resemble 


Biroka ‘Kula, district of Gospic the stane celt forms found in Ireland.” 


—— Hevaiske rarvaline. (hid, 43- The copper celis are withont ornartien- 
13.) Treats, with $ toxt-figures, of tation, nor is ihere any trace of A Kop 
three ruined churches in ihe Croatian dpe. The analyses made "agree 
districta ol Holanê and беріс, аты! of шімілшінЙу among themselves and 
ornamentis from the oli] Croatian ceme- with thee of copper celt& from other 
tery of St Mark at Otocac. parts of Europe. The small percent- 

22 age of tin found came probably with 

— Nebaliko naiasa novaca n Hrvate- the copper, 
кәрі Stavoniji, xtü-Xv, (ТЫШ, 25%- 

243.) Brief account of fni of cams | Court (Gy) Petits grés talllés en birena. 
of the third century in Croatia and (Bull: e Mém. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
Nue, Comines! from previous 1901, V* & n, 7156.) Brief account, 
numbers. with text-figam, of bevelchaped frog- 
; metis cd sandstone (probably used to 

—— Nov ulumak gri пухта napisa iz mark rocks, etc), from. Fontaimeblean 
Lumbarin ma ciim K Hie. bid. near the-** atallon " ol Lardy (Orleans). 
19-30), алан AE 1 Бан кыз The amüthor thinks they were шым! by 

ew fragin е 
tion from Lumbardi. in the island of ue 


Curzola, —— gud gros coup de page 
— mure Ibid, v* 5, TH], 50-5101) 
a. rry aden t ma Moret wi text. figure, ol a. remarkahle 


H ag | i 
count, with 2 text-hgures, uf ancient и Cheliean “coup de poing; Irem 


bronre weights from Mitrovica and 
oh pyr | (J. 14.) Excavations at 
А. (Rep Bri. Amoc., London, 


Salvona fn the Agram Miusenm 
Soe tt) Зра. пареи Igor, EXS1, 790-791.) Notes alf tires 
tigations ai the Romian sation of Ar- 


okoline ао ый. (Ibid, s, E 
s in doch, Perthshire. 


18.) Treats. of Roman, inscript 
the neighborhood of Pafarevar, Servia. 

De Cock (A) Spreekwoorden еп 
xen, alkonntig жап odde gelmi- 


PEDE H) Prehistorie man ii tho | 

islami of Arran, (Rep Hiit. Asoc., repswij 

Lond, 190%, х1, 795-707-] Gives ken, (Volkskunde: Сем, 1001-0002, 
ХІҮ, 69-24, 71-78, 302-108, 140-187, 

90-108) Моя 392-437 ^d provrerbs 


list of cairnsand contents. | Brief notes 

on atone and hronge implements, orna- 
anil asyings originating in old customs. 
The subjects concerned here ше the 


тн, terj, buman hones се, 

аге ch chocephali cj The culture te 

neolithic, wearing trade, professions, ete. Ex- 
атану nites anil biblographical ref- 


erences nm riven. for cach item, The 
Lernia ‚ бамфаага, Bann, cn- 
fant de а halle = illegitimate child” 
are worth noth (p. 193} The teacher 





Celestin V.) Rimski "atum iè Osi 
"x айы, (2545) Шері кше 
ех Катпай а 
ana Айе, from Esek, шер 


tions, markings, etc. 


Colfey (G) Ir, Irish copper cei. (). 
Limi., 10601 Xxx], 

зт] Treats, with 14 фаг арын 

composition, types, ibu- 

tiom, el, of copper celis in Ireland. 

The author cone: d these ы 
bh а s ae со 

"AE PR wie throughout treland, 





jy satirized (n. thé. proverb "a hundred 


teachers, ninety-nine bool" (р. Sk 
In pages 70-77 arr given several reler- 
ences to * ‘inking been." 


—— Het liedje van ġe drio tamboers 


iL, 31-35. 7 Ж Treo versions (with 
fail ofthe ) olihe“ Thresa Drom- 


mers” temish folksong ap- 


А ж. шиш Ff -E 6 





з 


Teena ie DM MEN, 
pers in a military pot dle 
the army in 1501. Tt f almost identi- 
cal tri the Heeten не “Lis 
tralia tambour.” 








——  Vaalvervorming ің deni Kinder. 
mond. iIhid., 85-100.) Treats of e] 
transformations and deformations 
wordi ami phras in the rhymes. s 
verses used by Flemish children. Many 
анаан ле ам ре, ТМ The | 

subject haa bern d 
detail in A. De Cock aml 1. Telelinck'u 
fortheointng work Аай, ‘ew Aim 
Өтімді tm Zaid. N ederia . Which wai 


crowned by the Royal Flemish Aca 
demy in tyor- 


—— Allerheiligen — — —— Allerzielen. 
(Ibid., 133-143, t73-181,) General 
discussion, with numeros bi арі. 
cal references, of the festival of AN 
Saints,” ** All Souls, and ity cngrietes 

tL anıl present, Among ather things 
“angel cakes," “ soul cakes," the *' кош 
wagon, + are relerred tn, 


——. Het liedje ven den uil ilhid, 
158-101.) Two new veršis (with 
music) of the Flemish Inlkemg, “Тіс 
owl that-on the pear-tree ant 





Sagen betrefiende de «talkaars, 
пы 161-163.) "Three brief Flemish 
epents about the wills'-the. „мбар. 


Evans (A. J; The тебін іс Кешті 





ui Knossos and ita place in the his of а ад RE rend 
tariy ert culture. (Man, Lo { Londem, tgoz, 161-164.) - ol 
LiT, "iun Bb. У Bnet account with Husley M il Lecture wiih" stand- 

lext-hgures, of mn earw and verm American 
Vieni: neolithic эе {акаа оң the sul scheme of descent," £ мк | 


pap of Kephala, whero an abymla 
of pottery, none implements (іші Тен 

гес Жж сейз), йты] many giai] human 

images of clay atl باخ‎ i ]rotot y 


Anthropologist, иу, К. 4., IV, 310. 


Giraux 1.) Polniesde leche de Gross, 
Cone. iBall et Mem, Soe, джа, 





of subsequent Meta]. өзе ішінен). бере ЧИ & ei эк eas Soe 
mne T ied | Repeal pe fom f Gre 
брзе ok Belgien Im ly it ый e. 

des" This tery! 


thie settlement 
the first of the kind explored in ihe 
Gteek world, and is ¢ vnsequently of 
great ininress, The мене їшї of 






t-Pres et p 
tures préhlstofiques ds (собен 





Mp nel 

the settlement cann t be later th (bid, мид, VER, у : 

EA, Ehe higher limit наты шоге ee of cast of еннен M 
THOS See ар, Же. Hr. «зе, қ ret Bargunilian wr a thle 
Lond, туи, Lexy, 702-791. кка "EM | ЕГ vds ta 

Те NOE. ача enck. The die 
Greice." (ibid, 173-124.) Critien iw с Талас turned 10 the. aub- 
ûf ha pido ol Mr Hi. R.. Hall, aa. ject-of. auf Lilo оттап, 
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Hogarth (D. G. nxat Zakr 
iu ae ue (мА ا ا‎ 
settles 


1901, 185-187.) The 
meni revealed many 
atone and clay: sey Kamires is 
өрген carin related to the M s s 
bern auspected. òà 

sence of Бесін aniecedents 
pe colonial of foreign origin, The 
wetilemenis yielded pottery from 
the seme of the Mycenean period till its 
close. and many other interesting- re- 
mains, сЕ r''* baanl of soo clay 
варени siguet gemi," com- 
toe ies and afford. 


а ана vat Му 
рне ин 


Iwo у іп ы” M Gotan” 








script were also discovered. It may be 
that ** the civilization ol Eke 
Crete. was indé i of both the 
Kamires My civilization,” 
See aloo Ret. Brit, Aira, Lomi, 190i, 
LXXI, 79%-704- 

Jetié (L.) Spomenici grada Nina. (Vjes- 
nik Hvala, Athoch, Druttva, Zagreb, 
1901, %. 5, V, 184-1 9%). Treni, with g 
Lex t-: S PE uities of the 


town of Nin (Nara) in De шш, Me- 
ата! walls, Roman gate, Cloister ol mt 
Maria are discussed, Continued from 
last volume. 


Klaif (V.) Кіпа sid ni Rijake do 


Presida. (Ibid., 164-1 ісі ac- 
соат af the Romun з Rijeka 
(Frame) to. Presid, 

Laszowski {E} h hrratske- 
Угари. (Тї. ы: ih) Briel ac- 


count, with r7texi-figures, of the MM 
of Croatian towns, Continued f 


Vol, 1. 


Laville (Di чаа кї lame en Dn 
de gratto gdalénien. — (Bill. 
Меп. Sac. a e de Part, ieri 

ме в. 1f, 887-288.) Brief fote; with 
T terfi wes of a fint dil and x 

pma Mer aj an type irom 
caper Magdaleni i Uor- 


its Note оп a buman 
i fomad in ің the bel of the 
river Orwell, Ipswich. (Rep. Brit. 
an e ,, IgX!t, EX Xt, 789.) is 
eund m |пппиту; т, ата o 0 
aboni lour feit, Indes > 79.5: 
1,570 cc, See alio Aam, оак ст 
tz. 
L (5.3. Finnmarkerna 1 інеПег- 
Е ы (Vmer, Stockholm, 


rd (Nina) 





(992; кх, п, 65-30.) General accent, 
with тк жер, o[ the. Finnish district» of 

Scumdioavia. The Finnish 
аны into this region began in 
the fourteenth century. 


Manouvrier(L.) Trepanation crinienne 

Eom post-mortem. (Bull. et 

Soc, d'Anthr ie Paris, 1902. 

vt 5, ПІ, 7-20.) Brief. descriptiun of 

a case inging in a fragment ed 

skull from the dolmen of Menouville, 
Se Fouju (G.). 


Mielke (R.) Ueber den Gehrener ' Op- 
ferheerd." (Verh. i Berl. Сез. $ 
Anthr., 1902, 38-46.) Treats, with ro 
text-l of the so-called ** Opler- 
licerd," an elevation ai Gehren. near 
Luck, sappesedly need for sactifcia! 

purposes. The excavations revealed 
the tack that the '' nlnee of sacrifice " 1a 
merely à boundary mark, with an old 
rampart. The rémains found (frag- 
ments of pottery chiciy) indicate two 
cultures, Inte Slavonic am! mediera], 


Мшішег (Е.) La psychologie du pou- 
le lais ев Гере Иги. 
Atcha, тук, 41 ане Коа. 
Geneva, paces 1, 261-277.) Critical 
review of E Ри 
fessor Митізісг ihe opinion 

that "a monograp on КО enu A ге- 
real to ux, better жарам than 3 larger 
and apparently more complete му, 
the character of the English people ; 
while. monograph on the mw of the 
Fidiculsmr weld constitute the best 
psychology of the French people.” 


Myres el Note on Мусешгап 
топо ү (Man, Lomlon, 
саен “Declines: to agree to 
statemeut that '* Mycemean remalna In 
Cyprus last down to the eighth century 
fc. (possibly literi” 


сыыйан (5.1 . Faleelititki čovjek i 
Yi anvremenici ir dilnvija u Kra- 
u Hrvatskol, II... (Vjesnik неді: 

ak. Arheo. Dmitra, Zagreb, Iyot. 
8..7, 240-47.) Secomi part of a rief 
tkeich af paleolithic man god his cone 
temporaries of the diluvium si Krapina, 
Croatia. Human and animal remains 


are considered. 

Puric(J.) Prihbtorijike naselbine i 
ойе Еми. (Tli, 177-183.) Brief 
accomnui, with 4 figures, ul m 
settlements about Erdu amd the tinite 
there. 
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Reinach (5) Les fouitles de pmo bl 
Crie. (L Anthropologie, Paria Қо, 
xil, 678-684.) Résumés, with 4 iext- 
hgures, the recent investigatio P of | 
Е а!Ьһеїт аш Билік at т іш 

rete, 1 тоот e palace ааа 
of in “particular, Beneath the palace 
lir thé remains of a neolithic '* stavion,* 


Report on the excavations at Arbor Low, 
Angus, i908. (Rep. Brit Assoc, 
London, 1901, LXX1, 417-440.) en. 
etal account of excavations at the тош) 
к of Arbor Low, Derbyshire, by 
H. S, Gray ; notes on the one i 
ments by H. Вели ou the homan 
Piok by Ji G. Young. The shone 

tuplements were few and of well. 
cites neolithic forme, Тһе akeleton 
is probally due to 3 jaier interment 






and is not nealithic. ЕЕ Ж | % 
Richard К. В.) A series ûf colnet] Both are tramferences of | 
ae e1 (Amer J. Archer | tamol th the human body fer pieta 


Norwood, Mass, 1902, vi, 7-22.) Brief 
account, with 6 plates and to text.fig- 
гез, Of a series of colossal stature of 
Farian marble jurt inside the Agora, a 
Hile southwest of the went buttress of 
the Propybwa," ‘The remains in uues 
Hon are Roman of about ike atomi 


century: ami oett "ome irismph 
Over d Barteria ۴ 


Richet (С) ы siatimmmaire de ja 

рор ио) de Ja Frabce still em dan. 
(Rev. Scientif,, Yaris. t Td? 

хт, к arata А теріу |o thes апше 
Le Bon in the rens ІН гіне. 

АНЫ А to M. Riche, Le B Bou's argy- 

ments that-more equal distritustion pf 

taxation avalla ea og, that other coon. 
tries. of Europe have a decreasing 

natality, rhat a country amali їн 





но Тешип а (шака, wore ol Euro 
pean origin, as thelr 


tation 1 КАМ See alsn page 338 


Un cimetière 
Schmit it (E) Un cime ae f x 

ene Lemoine. (Bull, e Mém. Soc 
Auth, de Pari igo; y zW pF 
72 account o 
ton of ^ graves rà Cath emer 

at Chiions-sur- Maine 
moing and eh ін 1901, e ol 5 

discovered, human re- 





objects there 


mains, ete, 


5 6; ех Yatiens 
Беи te кане " 
ton, 1902, 1, 173-181. accru, 

мани 
анна парки аи 





popa oi 
hüion may still be great. thai сорса با‎ ми | (on) behalf a the 
сам become great by agriculture, s A aul ! at ‘Thermos of 
are all false or fallacious. The state: the politica ficus center — 
the author thinke, has right, hy wige the olian Listes which mari 
laws, to defend self зіліп) |е ар, In the third] мы ее "y. rob n 
cation of ihe individual, century, Wc, amd 1 
discovered Theres were ce шей: А lon 
— Les démoniaques if’ apri» les repre. portico with Doric cal 


scutations populaires, Ubi, 
This general Чї оло * M 
in tera) art,” which is Шида а ре by 
t4 téxt- ue, hà tracted from 


of buildings and sauer d ot (i 
centary, ME.) ; two tomples, —of w 
Һе langer, ea the olber remains ab 


+ wea reballs about 200 #6, М 
author's orthcoming volmine. L'Art gg interes resting Tetra-cottas, roof-tiles ( 
fa АЛРАН. rchaic h АА 

Rivière (E)  Deuizne likewise * fragment of. & m 
lampe ст Kt" da ia Gisele iie n tome inseriptiog, bronze oh 


of. gn | rio чазы. The. care’ 
the fact hai an altar aci rd existed 





Mouthe, Тт t 1 
бе «ҒАшфһ- A Pu аі; v Mes, 


ror, v* &. pn. 
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Soteriades-— Cenfimsn. 
temples of the eighth and the sixth cen- 
tury, an чү, b the mferioriy. eu 


temple ol и cent 
dences of lian ballingen Thermos 
in tho sevenih or eigh 


eccur, ‘These RAM. е 


to the author, rove the truth of man | 
Ыш еш, yi 


siatetmenta of 


Sumuer (W, 6) Suicidal fanaticism in 
Russia. (Р Sa Mog N. Vau 1903, 
LX, 442-447.) Based on Sigorski's nt- 
att of rhe auicide. epidemie in the 
ee of Timova, in the aga 


Thieullen ( (А) Silex Dar miluviens. 
(Най, ac Min. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
Ie. и, 603-604, ) Ине ac- 
cwmni, vih 4 text-figures, 
author terris '* jewela " and. fetiahes ol 
Hint from tbe diluvium, with reply to 
criticisms of his previous paper, 


Tocher. (J. F) and |J а 
frequency and MERE tates 
&urnames üf sthoolchilitret їн y Don 
Aberdeenshire, (Man, London, mot, 
1£3-154£.) Résumés бе results ef the 
тұрде ае тт ы di Air all of 
ol 14.c6r children, cuily all o 
East Aberleemihire, € 
ET of Highland: d n 
EAR I3: ЕО NN l 

" comesponds closely wi je nat 


lation in their dixtrict» of eei T T he 
darkest p [и surnames are fou tl 
in the munitis, w 





in | 
à Hélghan origin, The ашо о i| 


wide variability in the entatiun af 
different surnames," which seen to iin- 
dicate thar “septe or clans, as repre 


sented by surnames, tend 1o retain 
distinet p yaical characteristics," The 
calcnlation af the Highland element 
according ty itation-surnaines 
agrees with the ext from anthropa- 
metric dars (14 €)... Of al] the eurnames 


noted (751 In number) Ailee, counting 
267, was the most frequent, One-half of 
the sumamos) to 945 persons and 
one-halt of the Nation has emly t2] £ 
ot them. Hes ‘ales Жұ), Вг, Ялта), 


. 1901, LXI, T. 


Vausille (О) Biler néolithiques. {binli 
к Soc, d'Anthr, ile Paris, toot, 


il, Sty) Prel polie concerning 


АМ, АШТЫ. М. а. ду. 


luna fossile. 


of what the 





Volker (Т.) 


Voss (A.) 


76 neolithic dints from Мово А 


San presented to the 


№ | Verneau (R.) Les récentes dezonvertes 


de &. A, 5. 1e Prince de: Monaco aux 
ious. Rowse, . Un. souvenu type 
Paris, Pd ў вас 
a троа, CXXXIV, 935-237. 

account of the important find of human 
romaine in the famous caves of Baausse- 
Koussc, near Mentone, im the. pari 
known as ihe (rock ger Enfants (in 
1824-5 two skeletons of children were 
discovered there). At a MA af 
LO m an entire human skeleton waa 
found and two и at EET 


The implements found 
Монеа typo. Of the last iro 
skeletons one that of kx б ald woman, 


the other that of a man (nearly 
adult) The rent һ 4.57 ш. and 
L£5 m, respectively, the repair LE 
det 68.68 anil Gy ap, head is drs- 
harmonic, with oe Tm thre, as 
well as in the low and large orbita, the 
two skulls resemble the Cro-Magnon 
type; The most remarkable feature, 
however, fa ** tha very negroid character 
of the lower mato i tor the да, and of 
lin nose." exixts also an enor 
meris sub-rnaxal progmathim. — Dl he up- 

Ere are sd largely developed. 


aid hi new varie to siyle "pype de 
f. вани " new variety òf man in 


southern Europe, the covety of 
which *' our ancestors 


wg must : include ате оа, ofa ně- 
qrotd type." 


Shean pane ile 
representations T 
(Bull. et Mim. Soc. КД Аш, de Paris, 
(ші, "A, UU Brief ac. 
count af a gold plate with reponit 
ligures o£ divers Scythian m 
by M. Henzey In n Жатдит аї Ваһукһа 
(Kiev) One is a boudoir, another a 
»acrificial scene, "5 Vm" conalilera 
thie a remarkable 


Гне Brquetage-Gebiet іна 
ay hare іп Lothringen nnd ce 

Fonde in der Umgegend vou Halle a. 
5, amd im Saalethal, (Verh, d. Beri, 





accouttt of ihe- "prick агре 
masses Of burned | uf diverse form 
some prismatic, © m cylindrical} 


free the valleys of ihe Selle ani] Saale. 
Opinions as to the me of these ** bricks " 
are wide apart,— faundations for build- 
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Моз = Саннга, 
жі blocks (when heated) lor. crystal- 
Hring зан from water, ete, bet 
experiment has shown that the аксон! 
was probably the real nse. 


—— Weilknachts-Gebrüuche in Bühmen 
end Nachharschaft. (Ibis, $44.) Brief 
note on the puppet-hgures ól. Nicolo 
(5t Agna gne hls adjutant *' Kexm- 

used in Christmas festivities in 
, etc. 


Wiklund (K. H.) Finska sprikets na- 
varenile- utbredn i Virmland och 
Grue ee үле Stockholm. 
fgoa, Xxu,. 15-28.) Boel account, 
with , of і presen range of the 
Finnish lan таре їп Värmland aml ihe 
"* Grae finnskog.". "The. anihor visited 
"the Finn wood" in 1894. 


Willett (E.) On a cnllecilon of. palmo- 
lithic implement from Savetnake. 
Anthr., Inst, Limil, (OUO, XXXI, yio- 
315.) Brief — with two ‘plates 
(td figures), of a series of flint imple 
montt,— oval type, hammer-stunes, 

wedge-shaped stones, rimers or borers, 

throwing.stonéi,— oí 'a mmrked in. 
dividuality, as a whole," from Knowle 

Farm, near Saverunke, 

cauve of the polished worlaces on some 

of these flints divergent opinions were 
expressed in the discusion, 


Zaborowski (5) Crünes antiena wi 
modernes (de la Russie méridionale et 
du Caucase. (Ball. et Mèm, Sot 
d'Anthr. de Piris, 1901, v* &,. 11, біо- 
Ы,) Diecumes, with a — anf 
cranial measurements, the C ro-Magnon 
racc and the type of. the oldest Jur 
ET Kohrypowa, e.) ; skulls 
rom a Napthalan ure іп the Dant. 
chia district ol tabeto anid {rom 
Temire-Kala ucar Kars and their rela. 
tions to the Karabudakh sel] and the 
ancien! Medic ulock; crania from Ab. 
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Ae to: the | 


———— 


баз- Tuman, — of Tifits, алы | 


their relations to the mod 

aad Perinne; origin ol the (ean iui] 
A moder deformed akull ol ancient 

fpa Itom liaghestan and the vahie 


ан M sera es of de. 
Y, Cra 
old fortress of Baku and their at, diverse па 


nns According io: M. Zabo 
tralia of hat oldest du AM 


крам 
bos the Сто. Марто race to the type 


of the M neolithic ar Celtie 


Medes he atries'* Tura: | 


scendant of “the f 


[5- &,, 4, 1902 


шап," Tho moder - 






Te um 
tà 
le period. 


“The 
шіт Так трап ia =n to 


AFRICA 
(Dr) Die Afrikaniahen 


Монеа. (Ethnol. Notlzbl., 


Berlin, 190r, ttt, Hift, r, vri Et 1-1 
This- excellent monograph on іп 
musical rasa s ік кр by 
r7! text-hgures ап distribution 
шара. The subject. Е ‘treated шист 
three hearle: Description and clawih- 
ша ка (ы inatrutmenta, the suns, 
eee, (елена inim- 
T — ski wooden «drum, 
bell, erii кезі «ical distriba- 
tion, development, aid origin, The 
collection in the. Berlin Müseum u n | 
which the isimograpli ii hased nun 
180 auinged instruments, 220 drat 
440 wind-mstriments, ete. Of atringes 
instruments the musical bow, the o 






and iu bn seems 10 be the trait 
widely | ; the madida ts alal to 
Madag: du North, East, and 


South Africs the sinews ol animali are 
enerally used for strings, In Wen 
[rica the fibers of plant. The ilii- 

Ініне of the гатта has been imis- 
enced by the g Krumen, The 
drum, '*thenegro's t muse 
cal instrument," is ‘foonil practically 
over all Africa ‘the only ciis ot ita b> 
he ene dn Urundi and among 
the Нан "'ernamlo Po. The 

"irr denas ihe is three distinct. re- 

the ‘ae oes ес... of Sauth 

Attica i try ol the A-Sandeh 








hai instruments з generally chare 
Мез h.c Of thew '' provinces 
two (North African, Madagascar) are 
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Ankermann— Condinaed, 

ceni T character, three others are 
mar Ancient Зурна ree 
но а а i. еле Маш 

at African; Man- 

ding ) ану be called геайу Асан ан 
perhaps also the South A er 
poor 1 о 
the simple ا‎ bow. w ihe | 
ааа она, 
— the author, een. hs inclined to 





sa ier rus Шанақ ned 

ні ыы ныт o Қ деуіме ave 
y 0 rica 

amd Asia, Ti is really à "^ mnsical in- 

trument ~ m oor ened of the term, 


ш (Dr) Ver uut provenant. de de 


b de Рай Lo, үт &. 1, 530- 
faa, | Brel notes on a Tanala shield 
(and the cali of the dead), some bun- 
c^ и little Da used to make path- 

lmpasehic for the enemy, sereral 
fatishen. a carved apoon and ons imi. 
tated after the. European model, all 
elected hy Dr Danjou and Conan 
from the east comet of the island, 


Felkin (R. W.) A callection af objects 
from the ilistrict fo the soothwest of 
Lalo Nyaa. (Maa, London, 1901, 
136-137.) Brief notes, with € figures 

text, on a actaper-lagyer, two come 
bined digge nber- eladjon, an iron fight. 
Ing-axe, and a stabbing-spear. 


Frazer (J. G,] South African totemiam. 


(ihid 135-136.) Brief note on the | 


data in Dry Theal's recent. account al 
the religions hetiofe, ete., of the Bantu 
tribe. Myr Frazer thinka that the facts 
in question male '* the tntemisin of the 
Bantu tribes ol South Africa resolve it- 
self intoa particular species of the wor. 
ship of the dead mre totem. animals 
are révenc os Íncarnaliom of the scula 
ol desd ancestor& "— This i clove tothan 





Wilken- Tylor theory, 

Füllebora(F.) az och yea канын 
Verunsaltungen bei den пеп 
ii Soden der и nischen 
Kolonie, (Eshnel, Notichl., Merlin, 


дауу, п, Нё. з, сар) Treats, with | 
ó plates 


and бє Тезд-йриге», ol artificial 


Huot (M.) 





bodily. mutilations, éte., am the 

mative tribes of the wher gar at 

German Каш Айса оре ; 

ry sic rel fling. and lower = 
oration PPPE өр ре; 
oration of 


е mee oration of 
obe of ear; bad ai pim- 
ішпен: Зана al ae i head and 
ой bady: artificial coloration of the 
body.  Tattooimg am the W 
Mak , Warners, id Nyns ope 
is discussed with some detail һе ех- 
tent to ати tattooing: is carried on 
к=п {ram Ше figure öl û 
Monda man ou, 10, and of a Myao 
т mutilations of the 
Vill qp д Ее " chieliy for 
bakin sake " Lip-boring seems to 
bé confined almost еп to the 
women, and the perforation of one nos 
mil isy is very common among the Wayao 
and Маш women. Е дор ік 
not of general occurrence. Bodily mu- 
tation as punishment is very rare (in 
ww case of A аи TA 
nis, nose, upper lip, penis 
heen d Amie the Wany- 


strangest 

fasion " N с (having їп 

; йвё- б grease, mud, etc.; plaitingl 

are E Terie, even for children, Eye- 
lashes are offen removed; eye 

hair on mun anil armpit shaved off, 

etc. The Wanyakyusa and Wakes 

tedden their с. ‘vith ound dye- 

wow], amd, ағ a sipu mourning, 

e e { he bcd үң me 

amd upper part w y white. 

Paintingewhive for other reasons bs also 

in use. 


Les peuplades de Out 
et du Hahr-el-Chazal. (Rev, os н, 
Paris, rQg2, j^ &, XVII, 301— 
goo.) Treats af the tribes of the Ubangl 
(Bondje, Ban lanzirix, Songos, Vakonas, 
‘Sakaris, Zambes (Nixm-Nlam), Din-- 
kas, otc. ‘The eiie Bandjo trilies, 
though of diverse origins, appear |o 
have almist identical manners and cus- 
toms. The wefl of intcr-village wars 
is said ty be cannibalisn, —5ome = 
pects of “the struggle for life" 
atill to be seen here in all their ferocity 
(the crushing of the weak by the strong. 
elc. The Баана have received: 
thelr mare from the light cotor of their 
Ке In house-building, tattooing, oo 
ormamenbi, etc, the Hanziris 
difer somewhat from the Banshee, іші 
nr — ннат manners 
mri custom. аа. feasts 


Huot ont, 
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homan flesh je eaten ond in war-time the 
bodies ûl ішіп. епепіез,-- 
they are: not anthropophagouy, 
Songus belong ty the dnd пие 24 te 
Wanziri. Unlike tht Songwe the Ya- 
kori are industrious, biiy, aud active. 
They are workers in iron ami co 
especially. "The comntry ol the Nka. 
karas is the ** land of petty sultanates." 
‘The Quarres (of the Zande country) the 
author d 2a “lhe most hidcous 
negroes in the world,” The Gabous have 
recently been decimated and reduced to 
diavery, The Zande) are mised ie- 
scendants of the redoubtable Niam. 
Niam. . They are noteworthy [or noi 
tiing the ornleal of poisoa, although 
they possess poisoned arrows: ‘The 
ane nkas of the region studied are "a 
apart," "Their legs are of sla 
iengik (ad (aids tation to marshy mihien, 
like the ^ P to give one the 
барше that must be — 
оп ЖНА, Both men. and women 
tall and rather well-built, Villages, 
properly so called, da. not exist among 


them, only k farms surrounded һу 
plantations. ge are given 
messurements of a P ы iv ies 
from each of the peoples in question. 
From the анық Fro ike height oi 


the Dinka is 1.70, height Sitting 0.74. m. 


Laidlaw (G, E. L Some ethnological oh). 

setvaliona in Боо Айса, [Amir 

Autiq., Chicago, 1902, xXty, 72-34.) 

he dame facts as in the e paper noticed 

in the Латта Anir tat, Lge, 
", 316, 


Littmann (E.) Alressinian [oll-Iiterg. 
ture, (Princeton Univ. Bull, ior, 
XIE, 14-16.) [n the three chief mod. 
ern languages of Abyssinia, bè well as 
ln the older Ethiopic, there exists a 
large ae Vus (proverbs, Éahles. 
fairy tales, ridilles, ‘wigs ih honor of 
kings, heroes, and warriors, wedding 
к, dirge etc.) show which not 
b known. A muimber of prov. 
ert, among them the “chain prov. 
er” on the strength if wrenan, в brief 
&nimál-lale, a few lines ; one of the 
all Amharic "$ of the Kings,” 
ere given is English terios, Hefer- 
ence |+ made lo Рто(емәғ Gundi 
Proreerhi_ atrefe, û ғасұған disini, 
published ін 1534. which contains mich 
valuable folklore fro the Amharir 
langunge. The author Promises fur. 
ther studies of modem Abveinian folk. 


Мугез (). 1. 














ing кшн гені гі old: Tesiament charac- 
ters, earl ation saints, etr. 
— The hong of Hen Nekht, a 
tian king ef the third lyra | 
152-131.)  lHirief notice, 
Fuse (views of cranium) ы ыы lones 
Hen Nekht (ra. хо вс.) “the 
айрық knows Үш кінде ins have 
езі ӨТІ С" t n! A. 
The akull was "v нк 
cions, and extraontinarily tras. for 
lan," — almost verna: 
an ite [catures ** muore. 
"m those of than with tlie 
probally eves кшй.” паи stature 


fobablj exceeded 1870 rim. (Fyptinn 
, later and petet niyo) 
ed 1 the proportions of the lemg-bones 
to ont another were ** such as characiet- 
ize negroid skeletona, a condition fre- 
quently ebserved іп Сы) prehistoric 
period, and commonly later. 
period of the early empire," Mr M 
ers belleves. that his "giant king "- 
identical with the Sesochris o[. Manetho 
and the Momehetr af a 
both tbe same permon, The broad- 
hende m to which this king he- 
сөресін would bring from Аша, 
than from Punt. See also Rep 
Brit. dix, Lind., tyin, LAXI TW 


"Ек: 


Collateral survival of 
Success ve styles of art [n North Africa. 
(Ibid, 162-1 Brief sicot with 


illsstratinn (3) Photograph, of E 
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пиги, 
pott E 
OF ілімі ІП npo m T 
Three kinda of а 


hers The rimmed necked bot- 
ез (North Africa, Ме ҙе since 
the Arab cons large, ovoid water- 


Шаа jie n anl open saucers (late 
Grea Ко immediately previous 
ta Arib conquest): hand-made middle. 
sized fixe-amoked howls of dall black 
clay rere the aurvival of a meo- 
lithic type). 


— A piece of carly masonry Ml Cha- 
ouach 


Ne 


i Tiie (ibid, 133-134. j 
Brief account, with tert- ol a 
wall the style of which (mgpesting 
Greek work of i. sixth cen Kc.) 
is “in complete contrast both with the 
ls stones of the гейове tu- tu- 
пе. and with the 
af the Korman site below е е 
hill.” Т he author comaldem this an- 
other evidence 1hat *1a 1he sixth cen- 
tury, B-C., the material civilization of 
Carthage was already in great measure 
dominated by the Шы е ari anid indis 
try of her Hellenk: rivala, 


iras( A.) z'Orban (V.). L'An 
ull. Soc, di! сони Colon., Bruxe cle, 
1002. Ix, 155-204. ` rt - 
lustrated account of Angola. седна 
& few notes on the native population. 


Petrie. (W. M. F.) The races of early 


pL- iJ- Anthr. Inst. . 1901, 
n 248-255.) Alter Ык у ша 


&ources and e c author 
балын the followti ee 
Libyan AREE Ad Lits be 
Ses coa, or foreign 
pointed.oose род eval е; 
desert), tlic | type of 
midille Egypt at time of dynastic in- 


«asion), Pr Tomar Perphan 
in origin), strai і 
пе теа ма 





Баур, mixed t type i 
dynasty y. On page 255 iss d tale share 
ing the nature of head, nose, chin, 
, hair, dress in. the various types, 
н Pe aes ease feo 
tex with so figures ia from 
the momuments), Dr Petrie wisely nl» 
serves that. '* parity " о кч B ке 
hc, b osá much A B Ed 
A.D, Не ulio ‘faiis tm ee [d 


cmulometry has any ils io ee to 


bring sgains? the connection àl the pre- 


jars, one. | 


— An 





exactly the same featanes aa 17 
charari 
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historic le of Upper Egypt with 

ad ancient E erea modern) 

The close relation of the 

Algen Th pilana amd the P 

тесті fully Замак е кен 
conclusion reached is ' 


Afri ap To 
ATE re im. by айй ied 
tribes of a European charact 


tian dari Warmette of a 
negress.— (Man, гот, го.) 
riel description (with pi plaie) of *' 
finest | Ы Egyptian sculpture on a 
«mall scale," found at Т. about 
1895 and now preserved at University 

llege, London. The figure belongs 
to the eighteenth erred and герге-. 
cents a native of the Upper Nile. 


рап cutting-out tools. (Thid., 
Brief account, with y out- 
line езі рит, of copper kuives for 


Vigor textiles, etc, From the time of 
Ki (4700 iC.) to the nitieteenth 


tombs at Abydos, 
ұлы Mon N: Va igor e dd 
Ns г ассоци, with 8 text 

recent discoveries, 





Rabot iC) Recent French explorati 


in- Africa. (Nat. Geogr. M ғ“ Wash., 1 
1902, XM, 119-152.) Illustrated ac- 
count of the numerous scientific expe- 
ditions ander French ces in the 

| of the Sahara, Sudan, Guinea, 
etc, A few notes on the people of the 


country. 


Rivers (W. HOR.) ‘The color vision af 


the natives ol Upper Epp (Т. Anthr. 
Lond., CXXXI, 220-247.) 


on of £3 men 
and boys from El fond EJ Arabuh 
in Upper Egypt. The tesis were made 
(е rins, 1000, ЕЕ amuniy, T. 
n 8 
ninen method, and ions tia tin- 
ameter, —the t0 subjects from El 
Аран had been examined a year D. Pe 
viously by- Mr Randall-MacIver 
Egyptian. (Arabic) e REG 
ikl 1 in detail ( Nagel's HH. and 
Roth's pipen were used) and the 


eral results compared with those ob- 
оа from the Murray islanders of 
Torres strait ing to the author, 


“ініне language see ey for calor by 


these pessante of U . we find 
which 


crise primitive culor саа 
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Rivers Continua. fetih, Ix ina remarkable development 
in othe of the arid.” ий of rode МЕ. 
inte ng td ind that Decius a of ris uegrosculpure, The pem un 





i wee called Ma Niger estuary. 
uy ore J amar. Ат трн 


of language séema noticeable in defec. | White n On the Khami rainn, Rho- 
tive wool-matchings, also an imperfec- егіз. (Man, La A ' 
ion of the Holmgren wocl-test in the Hrief arcoant af Khaini ruins near 
iliagnosis of color-bTindness: The pro- Buluwayo,— walls of granite E 











peras of the colorblind among the enclosures, fortified . sud 
individuals examined. by Dr. Rivers lébris (pottery, implements Btls 
and Mr Kancall-Maclver was EG, merous circles or walls ef. | 
rather snore ibas among European races (ны ication ng hes). а style of the па- 
in general. sibility te moped Em ve dwellings at the: clean aos 
that e various vilizatlons of Egy аг 
may have passed over the felldhin with. papas d culture at Khami: Stone age 
m affecting their mental development anterior to the ruiew, the civilization oí 
in any marked degree, and thee mop ermin Boilere (ancient goli industry) 
continue to have the same primitive and that of the huillem сі the 
ideas of color а thelr ancestors dwellings, 
had several онаа mns ago, just на 
Бы, anesthe to use 1 є Айай, to irri. Asta: 
ate their fields.” In the ( iscussiom 8 


f McDougall expiessed the opinion Aiken (C. F.) The uncisut CE 
that *' primitive vision corres Haian.fu, (Cath, U 
Our sense of pray," the other eiiis Tn lar t 


coltirs being subsequently differetitiatnd, ү ee г 1903, тш, "s 


Shrubsall(F. C.) Notes on erania from author believes: the monument ta be 
DE p ne Жу eae 
rts th lables ol the Celestial empire. ‘The inscriptions 

, tell of the introduction of a new 
Arandeh (Niam-Niam), one Bari, am | — "ponit 
ces rode n male except: one religion [rom The west, 
maram., and all imn {Пе museum of 
ms Royal Coll ian ee except | Бани RIA t and socketed- 
which iv in the British | a ату 
оа According to Dre Затоа ron (Man, qe І аты 
there are “very close resemblances he- ا‎ a j ih Же of & 
tween the Manbottn amd the more south. tribut el ihe Mak 8 і 18 
var M nd PRA ^ a the celt in the bel o-a snam нее. 
es ерда, ыл into a tributary of the Salweeni, Such 
messticephalic, (The Azandeh cranial objecta am гато 1а 6. Е. Ана Бой 
capacity is also greater. Welatlimihip specimens sre in the Mit Rivers Mis 
with the Masai ts suggested by certain um, Oxford 
cranial MAS eR of the Assnileh, чин Ало 
fae Monbottu and Hari canis the Belck (Ww | der Af in Ama. 
Jabella ап wispercili ridqi А ree! 
gionis übseni, iud only a igit in ia m Klein. Asien, (Verh. d. Ped Cea, 


randeh, The skull of the Damhute the d ptione) A 


econnt af 

Ше cy copes ih | ы реонот р аме авн 

pec à kkas Flower, Amasia ч Minor, и text- 

Staudinger (P) Ueber ei 7 kiret. Тре graves are prohabl 

lichen Kopt von den Ekhois (much | елсеші Оле, 5 rockewall fous 
ng іш M ee неда Armenian, 
топ aAmernur. i Ve «d. etl Cries, г. Forsch 
ааа. ا‎ y ni тыа. , 453-532]. In si d prt 
өй wood! es idetails x fetl ures, 32 test igures Dr TX writes of the 
анон, C.) not a miik, hut b- 
ably used in connection мар 50 un eir, e a of nar ы 
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dert жай, ‘uf Boyuk Raia, the 





sd ene тері 

I" westo 
Casares, іс. йөк Owe 3 ami the 
surrounding country seem to have 
been a Hittite ki afterwanl de- 
кітпуей tiv the Саеге ca, seventh 
century Ac. The rock-dwelliogs weru 
originally occupied by a ““ Turanian~ 
people. 


Crowfoot (J. W.) A Veridi rite: (Man; 
London, 1903, 145-147.) Am inquiry 


into Armenian stories about the Verdi 
ol Asia Minor, particularly the Melek 
"Taus ceremony. Mr Croat M 


that Tans may be a for, i Tam 
Certain relations between the TT 
miu] the Takhtadp of Lykia are sug- 
рган, 


Danjou (fr) Surle crime rituel (Dull. 
et Mém. Soc il'Anthr, de Paris, 1002, 


v* 2.10, 69-75.) The author an 
aciount òf ihe assassination of [ Tho- 


mas ai Daniascus in rgo md of the. 


' ritus! murder " ol. Henri Abdelnaar, 
à boy of 7 years attributed to the 
Jews. In the discussion, M, Girard de 
dale tHhemht the author wea too 
credulous and his statement that 
'' situa] crime" was habitual la Syria 
wax lar-fotched. 


Ethnographic Survey of India in 
E ER. with ihe cess od igot. 
[Mai Landon, 13r, Ir J s 
iaci from Government гаете 
outline of schame recommen A 
British Assweciation fur the аЛа 
ment of Science and approved hy the 
Indian authorities, who Have samc- 
tiene an-expendinre of oot wore than 
Rs. 1,490,000 for the survey. Mesara 
Thurston and Risley will be the chiel 
directors The survey hs calcnlated to 
ий Тойго Ew Flare nn Чы valos- 


ble anthr and other data will 
be obtaine 

тап Gennep | Origine et fortune 
du nom de AE Ostiak,” (Кеден 
Szemleé түді, 13-32.) 
Sketches, with er rio: 
ences, Hle history 


ethnic name 
Oak Aller er ағара the 
author conéludes- The term Crtiad 
Grit. appears ju r72 im a letter of 
Ivan 1] Terrible. It was first applied 


һу iie Kussisna to the popmlatrom of | 


Hil (E. J.) M nir RA 


| Huntii ; (E) The 





the high valleys o£ the western. slo 
of the Urals, and afterward) tn Dr 
trans- Uralla peoples, aa far ue the 
Yenesei, 1t has not had a fixed eihno- 
logical valuc amd ls no d argument 
zs (o the өсіре, fe tjonship, and mi 
она ‘of abs to whom it has 
plied, None of the etymole- 
ies (аша, Turko-Siberian, Turkbe- 
irgher, eic] hitherto! proposed ia 
satiefactory. Up to ibe present the 
name Öss bas beon ueil to designate 
ten different group of people, This 
юнга is a mode! study in Aha nomen 


o m Siberia, 
5 at. Ser ges bem a 1002, AM, 
47-4.) қандай воени ol Up in 
шу, 1901, "A Amur river and Trans- 
iliezian railroad. Contains briel notes 
on xeme of the people ùl the conntry, 
Comacks 


—À 
E 
= m 


Hodson (T. C.) The native tribes od 


Manipur. (J: Anthr. Tost, Lord., 
igat, XAXI, gor.) Trea briefly 
фе КЕЗІНЕ Kukis, ages; tti., 
Bastien any the Manipuris proper or 
Mi бегана — of 
epidemics and droughts, c viniona 
amd tahoa, eril р, prieuts, ehild- 
birth aid naming, bricke-getting, death 
ant) шна, seclusion, — [oo асосњ, 
amen-taking, future life, min-making, 
terrace-cultivalion, ete. yale ote 
the ант eee det! to | 

Chin-Lushai-Kuki group, while ' 
people are in feature of the а нб 
type, amd in "E Hem s 
Аттап or Lago area in» 
dustan.” gar "king" in 
Baiga is dat wiih MT 
and intersating ideas and cere- 
monies," ant the coronation of the 
Қа) “із ап imposing and interesti 
affair." Among ve aiia “* 
vear ie named after some mar, wlio 
ifor a consilersilon) undertakes to 
hese tbe fortune oed or bad oi the 
уез." He receives Ho for a 
good year and, formes! y ко! = 
wrioun Тесіле for a bad one. The 
raittniking ceremony is often quite 
unique. 


prehistorie 
Renee, ee ra 

: ^ $902, 1, 103-171, 
Friel accounts, with 3 plates (2 fi A 
and 2 texi-illustmutions, al end 
near Samsun, Marmaran, at Chong, 


ое 
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Huntington— Conimwed. 
Kala Hisar, near Kelkenis Kal, of 


Stilon type (on hillay; alio truncated, 
metrically conical moutils jon 
laini ar Garmur, Ichmeh, Telancit, 
adem, Hokh, ete. The second. sort 
ol mounds are very aboodant in the 
Haldi country, the region of Harput, 
the plain of Muih, ete- The first 1 1 
seems to be "confined to tho Пише 
country weet of the Euphrates, while 
Ihe second i# tort abundant in the 
Haldi Country, bur “the two kinds 
| "aud cannot always le 
istinguished," The mouss, 
M are quite uniform in shape, vary 
in size [mnm one to «ix. acres, mi in m | 
height from 30 to $0 feet. During the 
Roman period (ot later) ** many af the | 
mounts a r to have been utilized | 
ns sites for forts ot other massive | 
buildings," and &rwmetimes cicumral. 
lated, On top of them (aa at Hokh 
ruined superstryetures are found аги 
Roman colus are occasionally nn- 
earthed, From the nature of a small 
mound at Ellimelik, ii appears thal | 
some of these structures were, after 
Pr rei xnne time, адаа 
lakes, etc, (n whose shores they 
Me, and then Some 
may have been | built for obsarvariona] 
purposes, Bekk thinks that some ol 
them are the dede de èl tha гаг. 
ex Armenian kingi. Some attribute 
them to the ** Hittites," ‘The acmhor 
i al opinion that "ihe moon builders 
were to some extent iufluenced by 
their neighbors in abwlonis or As. 
Syria, or else tmmigrants from those 
countries vale the tir кезен теріні,” 
нез of brick in the mound at 
Hokk and the coffin-jars at Garmuri, — 
both of which are distinctly charac. 
teristic of the Kabylonian mounds,” — 


made 
taken by Mrk 
dia are a dolic 
Te 





memory of the oid conmogonical 
ае the ш nor 
the poetic form arrives in th | 

ы n moral cult of the Hebrews 
exploit them. jo На own 
Legend waa submerged in law. 


Skeat (W. Wij Natural history 


ethnoprank ot tha Маја T 
Report te EET ғ ia pena 





are held tobe proofs of this, Ta maq | 10 the Malay y ponis Siam, Mg 
uf the mounds implements nl stone and Brit, n xd Igor, Lxxt, 411— 
lume are luund, together. with leones 424.) марса section 


and pottery fmgments. tesla of edes types, dress, orni- 


Tents, weapons, linntimr and. fuhilug, 


frs-making ntl coking, implemen їз, 
cains, welphts and Sra trade, 


тігііншге, пита |е 
i. poli, ami а б кешш; a 


cábinet-work, ti | 
making. mats жан e: tery, rope and string 


Rao (T. R.) The Vinidis of the Nek 
lore district. (Ве; Güv. Мак, 
Магада, рот ту, 87-11%) (General 
- hical accoonl,—nanie, оң. 

n. physique, cránia] ani Мем. отта, 


ing 
and populatii, ete and ore | apj патр р kein, spinning 
desl, "кеу; langunge, religion, mur. montal rites m guns, popular tee 


riage, chill-birth, sola fem, burial, 
personal hsbits and accomplishments, | 
fehing snd hunting, dance, ШЫҚ тей. 
cine, work and афет. boney- 


ligion aml folklore, An abstract of 
part wf ihe Report is alee publisheil in 


Mom: (London; got. p79. шиг 
the tithe Noles M Эа af 
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кекете 


peuintula, wih, £ pes 

d (figs) aes tea Allsrrtions 
are жааган, S 
Pier whens boll шіні ut talare, ġie, 
"appreach that of the Maori, and a 
shorter, ol undoabted Malay stock. 


‘The cruel processes of torture and im- 


prisónment under the old native law 
are passing away. An interesting relic 
of | jam are the performances oll 
ihe local “medicine men”: or ler 
clans, some of which are very im Ұс 
па {шщ Кат {пип believing 1 the 

barbarous 


Malays to be “an essentially 
ла, Mr Skeat considers that they 


ple." Marcover, "the Бейіт сіне of 
them, i. e., the forest-dwellers ss dis- 
tinct from the town-dwellers, are not 
ешн lirst-rate woodsmen, bat nat- 

ly gentlemen, and most companion. 
able, fond of their home and family, 
loyal toa fanit to their natural chi 
honest = any of oor own peasantry, 
keenly alive ro a sense of their own 
hotor." Не гну refwses to think 
habet b й О ОНАН ft k anil oe 

by ““ forcing it пес с 

into the SE ERA of nnr owi op 
tzatian." 


Thurston (E) The? Dravidian head. 
ks Gov. -Mua Malms, тоот, TY, 
856. Discusses briefly, with 3 

à ates and Ò tables of measurements, 
the form of bead of the Dravidian 
tribes of the southern districts of Mad- 
ras amd of the Hellary ilistrict; —alta- 
ее 1176 aces including 82 
The tribe ol Bellary seem to 
be hroader-headed than the others 
studied; only 2.1£ af the Dravidians of 
the southern diricts had « cephalic 
index exceeding Bo, pex 27.8 of the 
Helary Dravidian had ch an nes 
AnA fact iy ‘cal in that, ** sa 
far from the Drayidians heing sepa- 
tated from the Todas by reason of their 
рр лты index (as Taylor helil), 
, in the Todas, actually 

higher then’ in sume of the Dravidian 
people.” Tho | m -eonchialon 
reached i« that **the question of the 
type of the Dravidian head is not 
so simple amd straightforward 

яз 1 Зай imagined," 


Miscellanea. (Ibid., 114-128.) Brief 
Articles on the coavade (114-127), 
measurements of 25 анов 
of Madras [tiit earth-cating by 


| Zaborowski (5.) 


Chamberlain (A. F.! 


Cramp (J. A.) Tre 


natives of Cochin hills and Mysore, the 
Kathirz àr scissors | the T 
зымды Гог enjoining monogamy an an 


the prompt core, 
weighing-beams in Malabar, thë 
пана ol the foot-hills of Tmvancore 
(126-128). А sort of соцгаіе teens 
to have prevailed among thm Катаптав 
anil some other people of southern 
Indis. — Brief descriptions are given of 
four albinos of Macks and the [act 
mos ot **a senes ol aas! = ta 
n Geoccestive generations of a Tami 
family." Earth-eating, chielly 
occum on the Cochin | ue nd 
Mn panel among the women of My- 
. ‘The Mannan 
(of. Tamil famil десі) ate, noted for ‘the 
readiness with which they fraternize 
with Europeans.” Nephow-anocession 
prevails among them, They are sail 
to worship the san. 


— 
Yunnam. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. My At е 
de Paris, tooa, V= s., 11, 51-52.) Brief 
account of a flea-trep of bamboo with 
glue, weed) to put in bed, in one's 
clothes, etc., from Yunnan in southern 
China, 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


EE ) o c from the 


ісіппа, Australia. 
Man London, соі, 117-118.) Brief 
account, быт = re, of. twà rare 
" kirangi ban tha Watty- 
Watty or 1; Едо Ltchoo tebe extinct) 
of the Murray river, now in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxfard. 


The American 
indian element іп the Philippines, 
(Amer, Antiy., Chicago, 1902, ХУ, 
o7-100,) Gives list of cultivated plants 
introduced from America. — Also refers 
i9 transportation of American Indian 
Нета, slaves, and" criminals” poder 
Spaniih auspices, 


ng in the South 
кезе. (J. Ambr, Inuit., АҮ; гост, 
XXXI, 167-172.) Briel account, a 
a plates, of three cases üt 

(for inpity Iram sling-stones, hibe 
etc.) umong the natives of New Britain, 
New Ireland, etc. The operation.mor. 
tality is abont gof, the '* octar " fs the 
Iona-Papait or tribal shaman, who wes 
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Conti muzd. 

a iece of ahell eae al Ser ris 
operation i mml far 
stesse on the brain, es are and the 
ie, 1 ‚ынїннїшєз results In 
ome Of the New Ireland villages tre- 
img has "hecome fashionable, and а 
pin ТЇ er boy ia generally per- 
snaded to od tà is operaiion a4 an 
aid to longevity," To Мт Crimp's 
paper are appended detailed discussiqna 
miens by Mr V, Honiley, 
vinh comparative references to Peravian 

alis, ete 


Dieseldorif (A) Die petrographische 
Beschreibung etniger Sietnartetacts vun 
den Chatham-Inseln,  (Ztwhr. (; Eth. 
nol, Berlin, Iq. XXIV, 26-29] 
Ене the results of the examination of 

d (axes, chiseh, knirek 
ee) ronght by Dr Schauinaland [n 
1897 From the Chatham islands, which 
have been otherwise studied һу De 
Sehurtz, Of the wee examined î 
iw of limestone, 1 o gray fink, 4 al 
]asper, to nf. sericite xhale, 4o of. fp]. 
spar-basalt and 10 6f micaceous basalt, 
10 of neplicline baxalt, 2 al hornblénd 
undesite, t o trichyte, ud 2 ol trachy. 
tié or andesite tufa. 


Edge-Part оп ( 
Mice ау 


Aq object: of 
OW HEF шы 


locality: Native 
ornaments [from (he Solomon. islands. 
Forgeries ol New Zealand stone imple 
ments. The ‘Australian ethnological 
expedition, (Man, Lomlón, 1501, 100, 
bid, tc.) Brief descriptions, with 4 
text-hores, of a wooden object [rnm 
Rotumah (9), siue armletg from New 
Georgin, etc, native money. Warne 
et the nutnerous forperies of Maori 
ee implementa A letter 
Írom езБог Зретмет үе айс 

with е Каны matires. puis 


U-)  Messuremetis of Pa 
skulle: (J. Antlir. fast,, Load. edi. 
Хх%хі, 201-204.) Gives tables of meas. 
uremenis of 124 skulle, of which all bmi but 
6 (trom German New Guinea) are from 
ihe Purari delta and elsewhere on the 


whores of the Gulf al Papua, The pits 


ence of teo matima miggen (һе єк 

tence of two racial elements unless the 

елеме кеше: ^ dar to female 
û ihe range of the cephalic | 

i fmm 63.5 to 8x. «. E 


Haddon (А, СІ Ар, 


arrow fltam, (Man, Те ночои, 


ао, дуз, 





n الاي‎ x Gai іп Te 
meni VAT Sg 





а, nel La 
among the yam 
Кеп a OS ea NIS ig Wai 
Tan л, Каль M I E eum 
graphics ratural hintory s 
obtalerd are tw in the Mosen on af м 
University ‘of Pennsylvania, Ап 
the topics ганан Аа he rite for ap 
pearing or the favor of 
onis o[ "a. е; country," fied, 
lezil hunting (pondnany-rsiod) ow rare. | 
— Purhasimg old heada (шш d 
tribes {п н rese sometimes a to. 
hoodwi M spirits, — 
triew, children, comimutit en | 
suliir of omens, ideas Dres 
and the ‘of the soul тое 
log: bridge, maka E cae worl 

от апу тап ж ~ refuses to | mar- 
ried" there ii s еле ami ре: and final 
death {his toul is devoured by a huge 
fah) TS which there К по жі 
T ia 1 pn 

a hardship ett ix in a civilized 

CMT. yo matter af population the 
Кушы bold their. cwn, while the Kan- 
tu) ond Thang are ои иаа 
Noone tribe can he taken’ &r u Type. 








Hose (C.) «ud MeDougall (W.) "Thé 


relations between men and animals іп 


2 plaice, 
the Kenyaha, with иша 
Сиш отта and beliefs among Г. Kayane 
Kalamantans, Punan, and Thais 
ri Daria (радан y those of the 
telat to the yap "ерігі 
- ng nior “әрі 





per "s Айн t 
are на шені the hawk, and other omen- 
liird a nter } wood. 
pecker, агл, ete.) the pig (^* plays 
monies J, the domestic xw] (eu ' 
with capture of wan wandering souls), the 
crocodile, the dog, deer anil cattle, 
tigercat, monkeys, еш, The gen- 
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Hose Continued 5E d i 
era religious ига» inbe in 
qoestion are. noted, and the particolars 
of à number of omen-cersmonics given. 
The ilans "have numerous animal 
fables that remind one strot ly ol 
Жаәре fables and the Brer lit 


sturies ûl fhe Africum," — the land- | 


tortrise amd the tiny mouse-deer. figure 
in them ad “cunning and "a ave ie 





E ES 
nat 0 rer animimlà an 
"bey have "m preaier va- 


еу of myths and HIR r iper- 
e E have Ды кые and 
ауана. ” t "(a mag. 
ual-like idea) шы 
for the Гһаза, but raro with the other 
peoples, The eg connluinns arm 
give at somi Тел! h (repni papei 25-213). 
hey are of spi fion that *^ (hé various 
superstittons E cond hy these tribes 
іп т lo animale are mot to be 
looked upon as surrivale of totem: wor- 
ship.” A ‘simpler and more saiielactory 
explanation fs the development of to- 
lemiam from the varieties of the ays- 
пине — а view almilar toa: thine of Dr 
F. und Miss Alice Fletcher. con- 
cerning the totemium of the Endiam af 
British Columbia amd the Omaha. 


Jordan (D. 5.) On certain prohlerms of 
See im Hawaii, (Out West, Los 
ngeles, Cal.. 1902, XYI, 25-32. 139- 
' E ee neral discussion of 
political and ei conditions: The 
ас enclüdas that "* if Congress 
favors the: Hawaiians of Americans or 
both, wt the expense of the atill more 


humerous Orientals, it cust side the the | 


spirit of democracy." 


Laville (A) Sur le сатасііте dde. cer. 
Taities uc. (Hull. et Е Soc, 
de. Anthr. de Pará, 1921, at, 
#85.) Brief notes, froma Ше al M. 
Mazugot, on the. natives ol New Cale- 
дәліз, а EE IRR 
ізінде etc. “There are ва to be 


(тте types distinguishable by language. 
habits, ete: xs 





Маса у, E. W.) Memorandum | 


on the la es of the Philippines, 
(U: Anthr. Inst., LomL, t9ot, XXXI 
214-218.) Brief notzs уна i general 
| * I ا‎ ; 
Ilocano, Cayagan i ‚ Рат 
Pangasinan, and Calamiano, the eighi 
“culture! anil advanced (€ 
mow written (besides their ыз ГА. 





tion i à importan | 
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bets) in Roman letters: the four yraupa 
al languages of uncivilized and savage 
tribes — northern Laron, Mindanao- 
Jols, _ Negros-Mindore, Palawas (here 
айко is vale T aw De ees 
кұрал Eze аты! сегініп ilz« 
мен жәнеде an alphabet 
of. Arahi The author counts 
in the Philippos nes "^ B tongues spoken 
liy the civilized 1 tices and about bo dia- 
the savage mountain tribes," — 
exclualee ol the speech ol the fee 
Negriio tribe& Bicol "can be said іп 
differ {roan Tagalo and Visaya a» Eng- 
lith and Scottish dò” To thm paper 
are appended the. cardinal numerals 1- 
to in Tagalo, Visaya, Bicol, Pam- 
» Malay, иы loting, 
Балар (Сауарап), any 

ES Batac зін de Ене: i 
s atate to be" an exotic in 

rsp in aa ан! used by the 
deicendant: of quit recent mn 

from Sumatra” The HM sti- 
mate ой бо for “diahects of savage 

manisin tribes" is much too high 


Mathews (K. H.) Ethnologiczl notes 


en the tborigitl va Тап ot тетін 
Teritory. (lroc. & Trans шорт, 
Soc, Australasia, [rishane құсу А. xti 
tga.) ела роу with the social 
ization, rites and customs, etc. of 
the native tribes of the Northern Ter- 
of South Australia. A vocabu- 
де af the Chingalee dialect be melted 
with a brief appendix on the rock 
p» on Burnett river. Саса 


land. Among the natives in question. 


every tribe consists of two phratries, 
мн divided into fuel section, eight 
divisions in all, All children oe Fa пио 
the tribe bear the name of ono of these 
and alio that of sume anjaral, plant. or 
namiimate thing, ther totem. oe 
the men кк желілер түсіні avery 
person is further distin rom 
the reat by an individua] name; ho ob- 
taims also à wexret nume known only t 
the iaitiated, Не has further a ** 1i0u- 
ie паль referring tù ігі» initiation 
degree, a “relationship” name, tte. 
In general children үй the totem of 
their male parent. The marriages take 
place accordi ura direct," an "al. 
teriative," and a '* rare" classification, 


(Numerous tables of are 
given.) The imitiato Sd. t of cir- 
tumcision and nbin are in vogue 


alj over the northern босу except 
apart of the Northwest. An interesting 


m. 





eT 
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Matheus Continued, Hota, oe conjunctions (very few), 

cee erent | Sees umm Eu 
let etc, are trest 

noted. Other opis treated of ere considers a Sa tan Cores 


үй» oh, foul, wind-hreake, sath. 

wooden vessels, sandals, shoes, 
feather-tofts, — lacantations, занае, 
weather, pointe of the compass, roci- 
paintings, the farrade method (cap 


ture) of securing a wife, burial and | 


death - retaliation 
“min = making,” 
scarification, cannibalism (found all 
over the temtory). Mr Mathews 
thinks that. the tatemic laws of descent 
muy turn out to be more fixed than ap- 
pears on present evidence, The vo 
cabulary àn p mgs $2-54 conasts of ca. 
200 words. s article contains x 
mass ol D information, 


(marria = йт), 


— Some al imn] tribes ol Westem 
Australia, Proc, R..8oc N. 
W. , Sydney, 1 01-2, XXXY, 874-3433 
Discusses briefly the. rule al matr 


and desceni, SE a list of totema, viti à 
names of the pointe of the com 
hert account of language, ete., of сег- 
Мін tribes inhabiting the vast т н 
about the sources of Fitrroy, қ 
garei, and Оп] rivem.. The eight- 
section name-aystem 18 common among: 
the tribes in question, ‘The & points 
of the compass “are о TERM йхей 
in their minds that 1n directi another 
person where to find anything, they 
call out the compass point in du most 
watural manner" — A legend of these 
natives пана ey saltness of certain 
lakes tà the urine о A serpent-monster, 
ess made all the vets. The vocabu- 
Ma to the Kisha dialect, 
i fas i Circumcision anıl 
aubincision are jn cam all the 
tribes here ronde. Lika ike aba 
rigites of the Northern Territory, they 
also use the mitral (ornamented Hai 
board)in ceremnníial and magic dances, 


— The Thurrawal language. (Ibid., 
127-1060.) Besides a valua lé terime 
‘of the characteristics of the Thurrawal 


(once spoken over the southeast cost | 


ol New South Wales from Port Hack. 
ing to ferris hay) this paper contains a 
hne account of the Gurndungurra 
(spoken to the west af the Тагтаа!) 
and rhe Dharnik (spoken to the north), 
ae a vocabulary of the Inet len pu 


iP aero et h 


wal. orthography, n 
adjectives, pronoun, ver рер 


trading, WEE POMS, | 








ишкс for namber am as 





—something not hitherto reported Irom 
Australia, 

— The Thongs and other swiss flan 
languages. (Amer, г. Chicago, - 
1902, ХЖІҒ, 101-100.) Brief gnim- 
паца шексе, of the T lap- 
gue n ала хош Wales ot ibe- 
2 ад іп». 

u уб ані ай E eg 
"the inflection of almot every pari of 
speech for mmber and person, ~ 


ENII Eu Р.) би ааа 
uncle in Torres 


Мын ss einen t,t E "ть 
maternal uncle "nie and верь 1 


ile сап a mere word, 
and nt the in igh bya men he hes 
control of the boy, Ті 
despoil his wages uncle 
he wishes (сі, 
"rw epis 
tribe with 


Mision in which escent wis maternal, 
and the brothers of rhe x aster were 
و رو‎ SI father. 
sec aho Av Brit Apa. Lond: 
19got, EX XI, fon, | 


" 
e 


UE Rien 





— On the functiows of the son-in-law 


and hrotherin-law in Torres atrait. 
(Ibid. 172.) The son-in-law may nol 
utter the names of his wife's relations 
and can only épezk to his father-in-law 
through his wife. me юасы 
сап мер ‘(hut power 
than that ru the maternal uncle), he 
alienis to the funeral ceremonies when 
a man dies, haw certain duties tn. con 
nection with lishing, andl bas а fixed 
Place in the cance. At a dance a’ mun 
must wear his асаа m 
These customs Rivers reganla ws 
"weitines of а боласа in which a 
мап мм with and serves the family of 


Wile, 


—- Some Bee оқ ан атақ 


ilander. (Rep, Brit. Asma Loni 
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Rivers Cortos 


irot, LEXI, 01-802.) Such differences 


M езін не due p ini aanciions 
of society (custom) rather 
tinctivée mental constitution.” Tae 

eral condition of the сүн inland 

їч ا‎ the: rural p (ation 7 
sont ope or“ any other simply 
emotional country folk.” Lack ol con- 


ceutration 1 is not "e à! of thie nn- | 
civilized races. ol. ahime | 
force of | 
ac purs allection. Great differences 


PASE ME BRE 


temperament occur, The ex 
of tus emotions is "' im mo way i ifferent 
irom whet hus been observed. among 
Furopéaus.” 





Rosenhain(W.) Жое оп Mala metal. | 


work, (Y. Anthr. Inst., ‚МЮ, 
XXXI 161-100.) Treats, with wo 
plates, el. the making of a Malay aris, 
Malay goldsmith’s tooli vessels of 
copper aml white metal, cara peranta 
pee, Malay lathe, chains made Ы 
"The am рон. ee 
the article is haac] were e 
Мг W. 
dition Wi the Malay peninsala. 





Malay amith's tools " are simple and of | 


a homewhat primitive constriction, but 
do nat. differ very much from those to 
be found ina European emithy.” The 
driemaking is describes! in detail, The 
microscopi, examination showed that 
the lamnnated scroll is made u аы 
а ane kind of metal only. 
һе goldumith’s work is song 
(bammereil, filed, chiselei, emhossed 
The hollow copper vessels are cas b, 
a method re the ancient Euro. 
pean fira diis process, (Сам! 
chaina та print Feat of Malay metal: 
work. The proces is. simple and 
гато the women, bat *' the design 
workmanship ef the mold are 
же, af кез! mechanical skill and 
ngenuity. 


Schurtz (H.) Stela- uni Knochen: 
geriithe der Chatham-Insulaner, Mari- 
H [Ztuchr, J. Erhnol., Berlin, тоог, 
XXV, ia.) "Treats, with 4 plates (87 
mes o the ашы, els, spe ota 
ements, ciu ends, піз, 
ДЕ . of bosse from Chatham i islands, 
the home of the Moriori, An account 
of the islands and their now nearly ex- 
пс} inhabitantes lè alo given. Dr 
Scherte conclaches that “the culture of 
the т ilana i 7 outline of that 
of New Zealand, who peculiarities 


[OMEN vicam E e 


Starr (F.i 





renuit nr from local differentiations 
fawored by the seclusion and poverty of 
the area in yoestion,” The inflnence 
t£ the dark pre-Maori population, still 
quite noticeable in New Zealanil, ls 
propor sonata more marked omn the 
| Handa... The stone-clubs of 
the Moriori are more like the older 
Maori clubs, "Their enrved clula are 
omibly of Melancian a 4 The 
est axes of (һе Могіюті equal m polish 
those of the Manel. Among he speci- 
mena hgured i» & üf whales bone. 
Some of the hooks are peculiar to the 
Marlatt, 





Shelford IR.) A provisional classifiza- 


tion of the wwords of the Sarawak tribes. 
Anihr, 


Inat., Lond., 1904, XXXI: 
310-228.) Brief descri ations, with 2 
plates, of the waricthes of the parang от 


sword of M of Sarawak, Bors Barnes 

rump tin ayan» ami a 
rl hi ike he Brace iwoni 
of the Sea Dayaks) mi tingang 
a minber with the handle of a MP 
ип. —а Беа Dayak weapon, i терм 
(of recent origin, hybrid between the 
nee Савр ані шарр Шенді 

п Заң DEER фағанғ of 

inj; akere (lhe very characteris. 

мун { Миагив); eem te 

туы (used lw Malays and. Miliuos o 
the cansi far junghe-fedling. AH ine 


of recent ose iy Malays and Milanoa) ; 
wie (the sword of the Land Dayaki) 
aka) ener телен of the. Lan 
ri 


sand the daw pi (rw 
n, met EN in Borneo. 5 of 
{heat ordi, although intended pri- 
marily for use in 1 > tmay alit 
verve as agriculinral implements or d 
carpentering tools, or sare terse, 


The Austrsllan Musetim. 
[Ameér. Antij., Chicago, igoz. XXIV, 
g3-)95.) Brief account, with 2 text-fig- 
ores, of the лл department 
of the Anstmlian Müseum at Sydney, 
N. 5. W. [founded іп 1836). Perlis 
ihe "ml ungue specimens arè ` 
carved eee An ethno-botanical 
collection А being d , Mie ап 
ethno«conch logical. “Mr Etheridge. 
the curator, ін also тра Же made а 
collection of life-molda of the body 
sarifications al the aborigines Тһе 
* (ook relics” are alao in U is Мамат. 


"Thomson (B.) A stone „ште 


(Man, London, git, 134-435.) “қы 
&cribes briefly, with 3 text-fignres, a 
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чәнки нын. nem 

celt of olive-green atone û pe 
amd finish of the New CGulnes celt, an 
heirloom in the family of the anes 
father, It la clearly exotic bot of 
certain date. 


AMERICA 


Baessler (A.) Goldene Heime aus Co- 
Iumbien, etn NotizbL, Berlin, 
1501, t, Ht. 3, 30-35.) Brief ассоци, 
with. 2 plates and 1 text-figure, of. two 
pre-Columbian gold: lmets from 
a grave in the бап Franciscó district, 
Department of Cauca, Columbia. Only 
four other such helmets {in the 
sion Of the King of Spain) are known. 
The helmots (272 and 576 gr. in weight) 
Are of 1810 159) сага gold plate. Hoth 
are artisticall worked, one more than 
the other. the upright 
figure of a woman. grave was 
probably that of a chief el | importance. 


Воаз (F.) Some problems ti North 
эор. ( Amer. Y 
au. 


American 
хо, М№огахкмі 1623, ҮІ, 
1-5.) The archeoingy of America (with 
the exception оѓ раба al Mexies 
Central America, and western South 
America) deala with '' peoples inlà- 
miliar with ihe art of wri ting. whose 
istàry is entirely ptg " Dr Boos 
calla attention Fay to the AU 
cal problema ol the Pacific const, wl pt 
there are ** four fundamental tv] 
e€ulture,"—ihe Eskimo of the MAC 
the Indian of Alaska ond British Co. 
lumhia, the Сов river, ani] the 
California The diversity af physical 
types bere be very ancient, The пам... 
cation of Alaskan Eskimo culture by tha: 
of the In , Hte new-arrival character 
ol ihe Taianhiana, etc., the Columbia 
river as route for eastern influences 


n one 


AMERICAN M) TIRRONOHNERIG 


es the cost, northem. éoasi trine in. | 


ше upon the Salishan Stock, the 
recent intrusive charzcterod the Eakime 
ін Alaska, the curio Oittribation if 
pottery oo the Asiatic and American 
shores.of the North Раабе isuggestiug 
&n early counection кесігі the peoples 
of еве анне), „ате bre 

ferred ta. ‘The ол. | the 
Alaakam area i ong òf the inportant 
problema m American атеһео ру," 


Archeol In America musi be pur- | 
e hand in hand with ethnological | 
ы кенді methods. 








JEAN 


t of the Caniengahakaa (| 
known by the scene al T" 
as kiven të them : 


nies The ei рош Paton Ite cm 


(е (һе DEC 


anil restricted 
wal f ка Oc pi 


10 thai of "v on 





r was" ет of the = 
and — The Mohawks, 
the author telly us, ate. of all peoples 
in the warld '* Iniliffer 
mirinories;" and a | 
among than «x 
that which aries fram ——— 


of having done a duty to the best ol 
their паві xbility. ^ Mr Hrant- 
Sera, who ik minae Mohawk, adiis 
another io the x res nf. 


the word Ггеүнеш, This hile Fa стае 


I am the real man,” Н fot, 
"sell," and raueue, '* man" win Mö- 
hawk. This te an T с LE 


тоны conl 


pranauneéd at бта жалы a rere 
rida), 





Brown (C. E,) Pierced tablets of gorg 
in Ше У, Н, Ellswnrth collection ai 
Milwaukee, БИ ine, Arcbeol., Mik 


апер, ea Т нага Briel at 
cognt, wit ate jit 
апі with pla фы 1° 52 ка уйн 


congin forma, materia) be 
Bhle [mund in tie maie alfhough the 
барча رک‎ ae has been commonly 










Dérsey (G. A.) Hand or guessing game 
among the Wichita: Demi in.. 
Chicago, tor] XXII, 363- „Ве 
scribes. m иин | “к 

A apiri en сте 
from that 
таар e ма зк 


(the counting sticks, ee were 
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e 

also entirely diferent, Six sets of ob. 
jetta ыш шы 1жо «лав аге briefi 
described, with 3 text-figures. Wi 
the Wichita the things of chiel out- 
cern are the counting sticks, mot the 
Синае ва m as is the esc with 
most of the other plains tribes, s 


neruis things rtg ues ae 


gre painted gm 

bolically, are oe alio in war- 

dances. Тһе рап icipaticn xl менен 
in tbe reli СОК of the 

eps the seate and dignified a 

тна санке Ше #рес- 

att И фе рыно 


liah; (Ош West, теср Cul. i 
1903, xvi, £56-: inm thes 
rele ii o etters Fray Juan 

рі, Fray Francisco Falou, and 
карі Costanso dated in 1772; and of 


the diary of Father Junipero Serra, | 


Мағсһ 28-|шпе 30, 176). These docu- 
гое contam a few notes on the [T= 
of the country. 


Fewkes | ОМ) Sky-god persnatiuns 
in Hopi worship. ‘Amer: Folk- 
Lore, Heaton, tios; xv, 14-33.) Trai, 
with г plates, of the dramatization of 
the return of the s in the Ғғ. 
cera festival at Walp T ub 
tions of the man ene tae 
Ben-t, the departure с ваб. 


cients, the germ-god Masaui, ihe 


Ратйїї [estival at Sichamovi, aun-god 
lum» Ga Masked dancers, tle 


personat 
ae ах a birka; the S4a/24e— | 


itatian of. sun-goda, the winter- 
е as сена. and 
re od the sun. lhe perwin. 
{йүп о а aungod iie lightning, 
idol of the wky-god nd ting жу» 
bola ete, A Ke vins 
composite picture à the various 
i PA of the skw-yod '"'reeeal a 
tit od bind and humana form, bearing 
ТЕУ and Б deign or aymbals 
ре еті import," This concept, 
author “is tempted ‘to regard ва 
hear among races in ты; өз environ. 
ment of sgricultnral culture," — De 


Fewkes believes tliat "* myth and ritual 


atid bie thet: "E 
latence of ane 2 


arcae and developed yup de 





eun rit hich among d per. 
| re people saad RR » uji largely 
na 


tizations af their octa, ne n: 
much of the material from which com- 
plicated mythologies have developed.” 





Frazer (J. ©.) Мема Inn aud 


womens language. (Мап, an, 
Igi, I£j-Ic5.) Brief note sup іс- 
mentary en author's paper in orr- 
might (стігте for pen тж, 


Cites evidence from PY con 

cerning the Chiquito Indiana 
Gerend (A.) Archeol features of 
n county, ‘The village 


Sheboygan 

elites, (Wisc. Archeol, Milwaukee, 
1903, l, 13-21.) "Treats, with G texi 
figures. 






of Sheboygan village and New 
Amsterdam sites (largely from personal 
аур, ЖУ d the objects йі, 
fragmenta û ‚ соррег ы 
БЕ гіс, е кеі. һа ае 
limman skeletom), A inr to the 
author, “the ancient village sites of 
рап pan county appear to form a 

an uninterrupted sèries of tiimi- 

анаа each about a day's 

lt apart along the lake beaches.” 
Grooved stone axea and celts are rare. 
Bove implinmetnts are not very common, 
The ite foul indicates great abil- 
it 
кее have from time to time heen 
found. At New Amsterdam, *''the 
saris were in places stremti өн the itie 
termingled bones of men and beasts E 
such um extent thai w „Тон тї 
have been removed wit wot s akg 
aun t diflérence in t uan 
T he Pottery here is thicker, idee, and 
less artistic, The inhabitants ót Shé- 
baygon county at the coming of the 
whites were Potawatomi, Sanka, anil 
Foxes, | 


Пассов (H. P.) Copper INDE 


Bc. Archeol., Milwaukee, t9o3, i 
dir; 07 Brief account, with one page 
illustration, of copper implements ог» 
naments, and chips from ancient village 
sites. ‘The fact that *' many of thecop- 
per mplements have the mame amount 

а а (E le GEC dl 
t ac-ci lece 
арын the duiiie to re- 
mark that 4 the time required for chin 
cormajon mum nats been EM 
same to produce the same rests 
it opem a startling tine of conjecture.” 








workmanship, Some 25-50 
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Hartman (C. V.) Arkeologuka under- 
M EE Сама Ricci сакоа, 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1902, XX11, 19-25.) 
In this article, with со plates and 37 


text-ligures, the author describes hie in. | 


vestigations on the east coast of Сома 
Rica, near Mercedes. Тһе temple 
mound and) walls graves (14 in. 3 
ІЛ” zn mn the wo] near the 
muud, s place for making idols, 
IUE etc, al Mercedes, a group of 
graves àt Williamsburg, and uther re- 
mains at Sijulrres, Sia Кова, Сша, 
and jimenes are discussed, the first and 
secot wih cousdemble detail apd Наз 
ы objects found, ‘At the foot of the 
Зил and on the Hre lank 
ilixmsburg carved sone figures 

at шеп »nd auimals were discovered, 
while at. Mercedes there were anevwered 
& considerable €— of [sd idols 
and [ragrments,— с place ving ev 
denily been a “factory” for such ols 
jects. At Williamsbuty some Jod 
carvings were found. Many tripods 


and clay vessels of various sorts, some | 


em and. other objects in stone anil 
lay were discovered, Thè omamen- 
tation оо assed on pages 465-17 із of 


He (S. C.) The Lengua Tndians 
ue тыран Chaco. (J. Anthr, 
Insta Lanik. rool, XXXI, 350-394) 
Treats, with 7 in (iigaring nalives, 
houses, dress . Pottery-making, game, 
dances, — vessels and отд. 
monté, ‘musical instraments, atc), ofthe 
location of the Lenguas, their physical 
type. clothing, persona) amaments, 
peint work, tog, leat wear. 
ng, lasket-wark, « eather. 
tery, dyeing, i fire-making, «ытты, 
"wnüng "cats cradle,” 
lood, tobacco, 


religion, "^ ribald 
superstilions, magio and nythology, | 


Customs, government, жан, language 
а. nting, гаа 
of animals, ladanricide, huriala mu. 
and counting, games, feaste and 
DIRK contact with civilized je 
The paper is alse accompanied Ly 
akeich-map amd 4 teit- figures. “he 
Lengua аге " » nommudic xtd peaceful 


tribe," — hw la toning) te 
m with | the oes. M бесі 
hor remarks bar "ihe facial 


presents occasional wimilarit 
Deme American Of even А 


Moog olian type,” bat the * 


COLI 
type — given on plato xxxv ja Amer. 





Mi еер му А 
шш" {от food. A e fear of 
bidytb hama, or spirits, ретге The 

have many ip thn! 

tales, Beetles, over "Ele tbe Eg 
mains exert great influence, igure much 
io the native s істе ал appear 
in the creation-Tegend. Thore fs much 
sol te in the reception of visitor, 


he leave-taking j i od ГЫЙ? 
ін моћ моор. Ай fo 
meat “the Lengua cies vale thei 


lives altnoat mane | 
The chiefs ir ec ye i or "ille 
family.” In general the Indiana we 
n reasoning and reasonable people, d 








ireüted as such." Th are I0 us *! de- 
videdhy utrimsical;" still use the 
bow and arrow largely. Infanticide | 


ИШ ^*quite cominos." The Leigruaa 
can count np to 26, saimr кри and 
еъ. They have many games | y 
ilancex,—one ol the most characteristic 
la a sert ol thee- game with dioe. called 
Mei, Tops and dolls are known. 
ie missiensries Ww Leuguss 
art exerching wise diveretion їп thr 
matter of '" reforming " the қына 
Acconting ta Mr кыы TE 
ood results iu the mutter We 
mAnnets ele are perceptible, ** it 
ix mon vat to comment definitely on 
the effect of civilization or the Lengua 
Таа," ‘This ie a valuable paper, 
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HEU 4C.) Communal houses in | Lawson (P. V.) 
Columbia, (Amer. Antiq. monndiat Menasha. es AERE. 


мега, проз. XXIV, 107.) Exiract Milwaukee, 1902, 1, 35-381 Brief de- 

trom rit. du , 1900, on dweli- «ription: with plan, The mounds rep- 

mee oti p Sk тие. | beeni two reptiles reptiles ap Fia oe 
towards each other,” 


— Curious and interesting mariage анс паара. 


.о{ зоте hiring] tribes | i 
ora Canis oon) | Megas Mee qo, T Ani 
: 5 im EH Cal. 1902, XYI, 173-176.) Briel oc- 
Vale and Squamish Indi In ihr ER Sequo-yah, the inventor of 


customs nl the Tatier, now ах й 


four-dayy' hs те Б зна йт. the Cherokee alphabet, and the origin 


of this system of writing. En the coun- 
eil ball ut Tahlequah ín the Indian 
Territory there 1s a marble bust of Se- 
quo-yah and the botanical name Sepma 
gums oliha redwoods " of Cali- 
fortia keeps his memory green. He ia 
abo remembered Be. the name of the 
Sepmeya League, ey make better In- 
Шапа," ан асер of which is given iu 
Oat Wrst. pages 297-303. 


McGee (W |) Germe d'ndustrie de 
la pierre en Amérique, (Ball. et Mem, 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, тост: тев. п, 
S2-88.). Treats of the Seri Indians of 
the Gulf of me ав оне of the 
млр 9! litheou trun. 

Organisation, sine easy жың 
eee анына and physical character. 
Мыз, еі. шт hriefty described, 


Milla (W. C.) Excavation of the Adena 
NN (Kec. of Past, Washington, 
тю2; |, 13-40) Detailed account, 

with 8 „Рина i28 f igs. and E text-fig- 
sem. ul the excava in the summer 
rgot- of the Adena mound near Chil- 
i Ohio, by the author, whe is 
curator of the Ohio State Arche 
eal and Historical Society, Five tec- 
tone were made, and all changes in the 
ees of the mound were photo 
raphe . ‘The mound seems to have 
ішін at two different periods 
ol the 34 skeletons found 21 be! 
to the finit ати! md 1 to the second. 
soil of the юй was nearly all 
lark ccolore м d. that of the second. 
hter-colored cand mixed with earth, 


first: period represented the 
nal ue e Pr twenty feet ti. 
the secon the other six. În the 


pens ne cara eee a in timber 
graves, in the second nosach graves oc- 
cured, Other minor differences were 
also present. With some of the ikele- 
ea no a ae were 


e (of CAP and. be Бу” ] мы ал, 








James (Ù. W.) А баһа к жар «myth. 
(Jı Amer. Folk-Lore, Boaton, tgo3. 
Xv, 10-50.) ‘Told by the oldest male 

со эгаси of southern California, 
и bh given. Relates hie | 
Чаруе, the chief, under Ше guidance 
of Siwash," the god of earth, led the 
Sabobas oversees to their hame aon the 
coast, Utyot can stil! he seen thron x | 
the waters of the (ireat Bear Val 
lake, where he flea buried, ` 


Jenks (A. E.) The bear-maiden, (Ibid. 
33-35) A tale of the Ojibwa af Wis- 
contin, with some post. Columbian 
additions. ‘Taken dows (н 1899 from. | 
an oll woman, Tt isa venion af the 
struggle between the earth (old woman 
aod two daoghters) and certain forme 
ûf light (Tittle ek ACE IAE Mi. etc.) 


Keane (A. H.) Native American cul- 
ture = Ty REE erdution, {п 
tem. Mes Burlington, Vt, 1goz, v, 

7) Reviews recent works ol 
Payne, Seler, Thomas, Tylor, Brinton, 
Powell, мацу, Nuttall, and Det. 
lenbaugh anl rumê the evidence 
for the independent development of 
Amerindian cultete of kinda 
Keane believes that Ameria was 
reached in ihe Жұ age by at least 
two streams of migration (N, W; 
Europe, A. E. Asia), but the mbel- 
dence of the Iund-cunnectiera then 
existing Jeft the '* Indians" to puraue 
tbeirwayaa an ethinicisiand," <A few 
pare devices and ideas they ргоһа- 

ly brought with them, but '* American 
ни. proi y so-called, was locally 
evolved, an ud absolutely nothing 
to extrancous inflnence." Mr Keane | 
seems too much inclimed to belleve that 
this view af M matter was developed 
by himieli and others before it was 
current in America. 

АШ. антын. „ы ® а= 
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z apsesrhesds, fli 
cpare cloth, сурма, ttt- 
knives; bone awis, ctc., are among the 
objects taken from. the mound. Evi- 
dénces of cremation occur, also burned 
musselshelis and the bones of many 
anbmals, ‘Tha tibiæ өші fibulae ûf a 
skeleton were mu Perham 
the moat interesting o bject discuvered 
ai this moand was the eifigy pipe figured 
оп pages 447-143. 
tims are of special importance by ren- 
son af the care with which they were 
carried on. 


Morice (A. G.) Carriers and Alnos ai 
home, (Amer. Antiq, Chicago. t907, 
ХУТУ, 85-93.) Alter discussing the 
etymology adam паше 4, Carriers " 
properiy en — "p to the 
custom of the widow "' " shout 
the charred bones of her oe хпаһатий, 
— Father Morce compares the dwell. 
logs of the Carriers and the Ainea, their 

ua of the dng, eto, The points ol 
асла are, however, of a. general 
character. He halde that " [n the сте. 
mation of the dog among the Carriers 
there whi not the minote ides of sacri. 
fine," The treatment of dops as if they 
were human beings haa Telt its Impress 
upon the language, 


Muskat (G,) Ueber eine eigetartige 
Form des Sitzens bel den. &ocen, Arte- 


kan, (Verh. ik. Berl. Ges. i Anthr., 
Loo, 3 Тизе, wiih two 
teat-igures, the peculiar fashion of. wit. 


ling weed by the so-called ** Aztec | 


dwarfs” (lege outward from. knees ai 


nearly right angles, soles, thigh, amd. | 


pen floor), "This mode nf ай. 
ting does.nol appear to be employed 
by the Asics or represented 6 үн 
monuments, nor isit, oc for ge іннен, 
іп шые у іі, іс. resembles sorne- 

atthe muna red ol Japanese ghil- 
ana The author zská Гн analogous 
a, 


Peabody (C.) Explorations jm Missis. 
sippi- (Amen J. Archszol,, Narwood, 
ABA, I902, YI, 23-29.) Briel accrue 
ol the opening of two mouth in Cin. 
homa county, aod the remains found. 
The date is uncertain, for, "while part 
of = ee are almost 
post-Columbian, some time may have 
elapsed between (he beginning anil 
ae S ' Other smaller 
mo ormistiy surrounded theses 
ones large 
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These investiga. | 





necessarily | 





CUNENU 


[a tag, oa 
Peet tet (5. D р) 1! бета un шен ыз кл 





a m lis аз 
tures of art “are me 
America at are the | 
T Ше pali 

lonjan art, ot the CE i 
the Egyptian urt 


Porter iR. L) The Cuiler monde. 
at Waukesha, (Wisc, a er Mil- 
waukee, 1992, 1, 42-42.) Hriel 


an '* three өтіс mounds, one 
them being the 1 know 


southorn | 
progress to have the city acquire Њен, 


Purdy С.) Pomo Indian baskets, (Ont 
West, Loa с Cal., е XVI, q7 
10, 251-159, 2-27%) Ad 
ami fourth section of an brag pense 
and well-illustrated account of the. 
barketry of the Fomos of Califorsia: 
үк Көкү Feo: Indiana *' found = 
outlet for ghest conceptions 
art that their race was ot," and 
when the Gra white contact took place, 
Nir) had геасбей а Pene iei i 

hmi perver ial mal 

only by ан titan n | 
other people of the d i ay 
Among the. topics treateil аге: "s 
materials and techni 
are Божан 4 hardi and 
varieties of ed CS and omi- 
КЕИ mien pi baskets [ironi Bsh- 
carriers to стай), ete, cres 
Mr Purdy, no other ber ds 
Pumos adorn their baskets 
By “Fomo”: baskets are-meamt * the 
haskets of all the jo or more tribes 
grouped by Mr Powers under that 
паше." All tbe [ndinn words (names 
af baskela and materials, sechnleal 
eris, etc d are from the dialect of the 
Ballo Kai Pomo of Potter valley, Men- 
docina county, 


Raynaud ((5.) Note sur le deciphrement 


тник weaves (б 


dea inscriptions précolombiennes de 
on E centrale (Buil er Mm. 


Auibr, de Paria, v* 8, H 
589-502.) Ает тан ol 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


author em that = ы; 

cin laser es een 

to of the 
md рта оок of | 
Americ” He does not 

method but «ану that it it belo Шы 

жау with the of. diplo 

matic aud military eryptograma.- Alter 

Rea opening сей certain locks” n 


translatione of 
riptiizaá and codices. 


Robinson (Ednak) Chinese jo 
fom in California. (Out Wes, {оа 
A | Са, 1 i EVR 33-42.) П. 
ie . E е ассочпЬ. 
Pew, we are (o T, O00- spaces 
to contain ee ы lont al ae type and a 
lier ater can их 
characters a doy. It takes ght men 


ED a twelve-hour day to set the 
type for a modest four-page daily." 

Seler (E) Eis aniletes аниса, 

Ethnol. Notizbl,, Bertin TQOT, Ii, 

ft. 1, 135-135.) Bret account, with 

5 text-figures, of à үшешіліге/і, от 

in the Vienna Mi- 


seum. pecimen difer from the 


опе me {а Berlin "is having no › гожа of | 


hearts abare the eagle-[exthers 


Thompson (À. T .) The stone of 
Tennessee. (Amer, Antiq,, € rage 
БА, ХЕЛИ, 411—410.}_ Largely 

ones, Thurston, and Putnam. The 
i detalla alvo hh wen recent ға- 


amination of some of these remains 





near кейі A shell f = | 
in «me of the graves is fi PR зі др 
417. 
egt (E) Material eur Ethnograp! a 
(Zt&chr 


(mayvaki-Fndianer. 
Berlin, tgo3, Xxx1Y, 30-45.) 
General account, with $ text.fignres 
(men and children) and Lext-rmaps, of 


Шаты 


the Guayaki Indians of the Sierra de 
Villa Rica in Paraguay, their history, 
name and of 


не 
ments, social fs, ra reli; ios rida te in- 
dustry, food, clothing, lun (35-46). 
A vocabulary oí dela H te^s obtained 


in 1895-7 anid ove by the author taken | 


down in 1902 are compared with the 
Courant words, and а 


а ТБН 


Fater Vogt i Eo acere dec ber 






Wilcox (W. 0.) Kecentexpl 
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m рани юга in the Sante te 
чен тей опар wi that 
x Dr Koch thinks the twa 
are most closely connected, 
Fus. RC than tribe, is the social 
fuclens Their m: ef sleeping is 
жет peg The ¢ are iny- 
M the мушеден: siias àf the 


Ong in 
the Canadian Rockies. (Nat, er n 
Mags, Wam, ика; Ж, Ls 185- 
199.) Contains | 947195) кише motes 
on the Stony india 


Wintemberg (W. |.) Same ceremo- 
nial implements from western Ontario, . 
Canada. (Ree. of Past, Washington, 
гот, 1, rg0-126.)  Hriel descriptions, 
with 2 plates (23 figs.) ol. bird-amulets, 
bar-amulets, banner-stones, boat shaped 
amulets, gporgeéts (tablets, pendants), 
ete, from various sections of western 
Ontario. In this region, the country 
ы the теч Indians,” these ob- 
bets are. found in | i abundance, 
and the author fa | nciined to attribute 
ee to ae earlier and, ү, ют 

ian Tact, since ou the sites of 


Қ "Neutral" villa few of 
them kave been fonni. Mer Wintem- 


notes the resemblance between 
hest amulets and the ivory 
birds used by the REND me i ping 
certain pu The reviewer su 
that if the Evkime preceded the I 
who made these 7 amulets," they saan 
ре ар o aie date and perhaps 
or another purposes à imo game- 
hi Bar thete мае Ы ы P 
plained. 


Woodhull (A. A.) Eine untersachung 
Uber den Inhalt eines Mound.Schidels, 
(Verh. do Berl. Ges Ё. Anthr.. 1901, 
527-574.) Deseribes, with « 1 
игез, лї ар ra to be the remains of 
the brains of a mound-builder from the 
Seloto valley, Омо. The resalts of ex- 
‘amination, eee Жы une given and 
comgrarivana maile w e remains in 
the skülis of three. Peravian. mummies 
i" Petrica е "зіп." 


abo: : VI 
diens аон Бу d Core Bul et. Mém, 


Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1901, ve i, it, 

біз-біз.) Brief nollce of 

af Ник and Cora Indians takes by 
iguet, 





Зори Wesley Powell 
fbarcb 24, 1834 z September 23, 1902 


Major J. W. Powell, A.M.. LLD, Ph.D, soldier, mat of 
science, administrative, died at Haven, Maine, of arterial sclerosis, 
at sunset on Tuesday, September 23d. 

Born in Mount Morris, New York, John Wesley Powell dwelt 
in Ohio and Wisconsin with his father’s family, and afterward 
settled in northern Illinois, where he received а collegiate educa- 
tion and entered on a professional scientific career. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War le enlisted as a private, and was pro- 
moted through several grades to that of Lientenant-Colonel. He 
left an arm at Shiloh, but remained in the service until the endof the 
war, when he resumed professional work, In 1867 he took a class 
into the Rocky Mountain region, thus inaugurating the summer- 
school system. In 1869 he leda party through the Grand Canon of 
the Colorado in one of the most remarkable exploring trips ever 
madein North America. This exploration grew into the United 
states Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, of which he was made Director: in 1879 this Survey 
was merged with three others in the United States Geological 


Survey, while the ethnologic work of the Powell survey was taken 


up by the Bureau of Ethnology, created at the same time with 
Major Powell as Director, In 1886 he became Director also of 
the United States Geological Survey, which position he filled 
until 1894; subsequently he devoted himself to ethnologic re- 
searches. | 
Major Powell was prominently connected with many scientific 
354 
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organizations, He was the leading founder and first President of 
the Cosmos Club of Washington, in 1878, and of the Anthropo. 
logical Society of Washington in 1879, and one of the founders of 
the Archeological Institute of America in the latter year; he was 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1888. At the time of his death he was Director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, a Vice-President of the American 
Anthropological Association, an editor of the American Anthro- 
pologist,an editor of Seines, a trustee of Columbia University, 
and a member of many executive boards of scientific societies. 

A fuller notice of Major Powell's life and work, especially in 
the field of anthropology. will be presented in a forthcoming 
number of this journal. 
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Glacial Man in KRansas,—I'wo miles southeast of Lansing, Kan- 
sas, and about twenty miles northwest of Kansas City, a human skeleton 
was found last spring by farmers in digging a long tunnel excavation 
for use as a dairy cellar, Soon- after the discovery, the place was vis- 
ited by M. C. Long and Edwin Butts, of Kansas City, the former being 
curator of the public museum there, for which they obtained the skele- 
ton. Mr Butts, a civil engineer, made measurements of the excavation, 
which extends 72 fcet into the bluff. Ita floor is a nearly level stratum 
of carbomferous Irmestone: and its lower part consists of déhris of lime- 
stone and earth, while its upper part is the fine calcareous ailt called 
loess The skeleton was found mostly in a disjointed and partly broken 
and decayed condition, at the distance of 6810 7o feet from the entrance 
of the tunnel, about two feet above its floor, and zo feet below the sur- 
face of the ground exactly above it, Half of the lower jaw was found 
ten feet nearer the entrance, and a foot lower, than the principal parts 
of the skeleton, including the other half of the lower jaw, 

About a month ago this locality was carefully examined again by 
Mr Long and Prof. 5, W. Williston, of the Kansas State University, and 
the latter wrote a short article,“ A Fossil Mun in Kansas," which was 
published in Science, August 1. Before this article appeared, newspa- 
per accounts had been seen by Prof, N, H, Winchell, of Minneapolis, 
and by myself in St Paul, which had led us to plan a journey to Kansas, 
partly for the purpose af examining the Lansing skeleton and the drift 
section in which it was discovered. We accordingly visited this tunnel 
excavation, at the house of Martin Concannon, on Saturday, August o. 
Professors S. W. Williston and Erasmus Haworth, of the Kansas State 
University, and M. C, Long, Sidney J. Hare, and p, A. Sutermeister, of 
Kansas City, accompanied us, Mr Concannon, owner of the farm, and 
his sans, who dug the tunnel and found the skeleton, were also present 
and explained again all the circumstances af their discovery. 

The entire section of the tunnel, which is about 16 feet wide, 7 
feet high with arched top, and 72 feet long, was examined; additional 
bones, a5 of the hands and feet, were found in the dump ontside; and 
the skeleton, in Kansas City, was inspected, According to Professor 
Williston's measurements of the bones, the fossil man was about five 

sb 
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feet eight inches in stature, and was probably more than fifty years of 
age, аз estimated from the worn condition of the teeth, The skull 
is dolichocephalic, with receding forehead, strongly developed supra- 
ciliary ridges, and a markedly prognathous face and chin, Most of the 
vertebrae and ribs are wanting, probably because of their decay previous 
to the deep inhumation: by the overlying loess. 

The skeleton lay in the upper part of the earthy débris, which in- 
‘cluded many small limestone fragments and some as large 35 two or 
three feet in length, Just above it, at an irregular line a (ew inches 10 
a foot higher, a horizontally stratified water deposit of fine loess begins, 
forms the upper two thirds of the tunnel, and extends tup to the surface 
20 feet above the place of the skeleton. The loess continues. up. to 
Mr Concannon's house, which is about roo feet distant, on a slight ter- 
race, about 35 feet above the horizon of the skeleton, and 47 feet above 
the level reached by (he adjoining Missouri river at its highest flood 
since Mr Concannon’s settlement here thirty-five years ago, "This 
flood, in 1881, was 25 feet above the lowest stage of. the river, which is 
735 feet above the sea, The carboniferous liméstone outcrops abaut so 
feet southeast of the house, and ríses gradually in a spur ridge south- 
eastward to a height of 150 feet or more above the river. 

Within a quarter of a mile southward, and also within half a mile to 
the west and northwest, the loess forms uplands about гоо feet above 
the Missouri; and at the end of the loess deposition it doubtless 
stretched as a broad floodplain, тоо or 250 feet above the present river 
level, across the Missouri valley, which has been subsequently reéxca- 
vated, The skeleton appeared to all our party to have been entombed 
at the beginning of the loess deposition, which would refer it to the 
Iowan stage of the Gincial period, long atter the ice-sheet had receded 
from Missouri and Kansas, but while it still-enveloped northern lows 
and nearly all of Wisconsin and Minnesota. In other words, it be- 
longed to a time before the prominent moraines of these last-named 
states were farmed on the borders of the waning ice-sheet, The very 
old Kansas glacial drift, ineluding many bowlders of the red Sioux 
quartzite, ie very thinly spread on this northeastern part of Kansas, 
under the loess, and reaches about thirty miles south of Lansing, termi- 
nating along an east t0 west boundary r2 to 15 miles south of the 
Kansas or Kaw rivet, 

The loess and the Lansing skeleton ate of Late Glacial age, but are 
Probably twice or perhaps three times as ancient as the trices of man 
їп his stone Implements and quartz chips occurring im glacial gravel amd 
kand beda at Trenton, N: J, and Tittle Falls, Minn, In the Somme 
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valley and other parts of. France, as also in. southern England, atone 
implements in river drift prove that tan existed there before the Ice 
age, that is, probably too,co0 years ago, or doubtless four or five times 
longer ago than the date of the skeleton at Lansing; Kansas. 

WARREN ПЇРНАМ. 

Guido Boggiani.— Word has been received through the public 
press of the death, presumably at the hands of the Tobas Indians, of 
Prof. Guide Boggiani and his party in the Gran Chaco, South America. 
Professor Boggiani started from Asuncion, Paraguay, early in the present 
year, with six Indians and a peon, for the purpose of exploring this. 
almost unknown region. Only once aíter his departure was news re- 
ceived from him, brought by two members of his party who had found 
their way back. A small party, sent out from Puerto Casado in the 
hope of gleaning news of Boggiani, returned with the report that he had 
suffered death. Professor Bougiani was an Italian by birth who had 
spent several years in studying the aborigines of Paraguay. His beauti- 
ful monograph on the Cadiu£ios Indians, published at Rome, in 1894, 
under the title Pjaggi dum artista nell America Meridionale. 1. Cuducei 
(Misya o Guayiuru), has been most favorably received. 

Rudolph Virchow,—Dr Rudolph Virchow, the distinguished 
anthropologist and statesman, died in Berlin on September s, in the 
cighty-firat year of his age, and was buried with: public honors in tbe 
кате city оп Tuesday, September o.. There were present members of 
the German cabinet, distinguished city officials, officers and professors 
of universities, and leading men in the scientific societies of Berlin and 
other cities. It is difficult to dissociate his scientific work from his 
public services. ‘He stood in the same relation to anthropology itt Ger- 
many as did Major J. W. Powell in America, enriching every branch 
of science by his own researches, but at the same time fighting the 
battle of science in the legislature, It is hard to say in which capacity 
he: did his country and our зресіш study the greater favor. Do eae 
Boas, who was personally acquainted with Dr Virchow, publishes in 
Science for September t0 an extended account of his work, from which 
the following extracts are taken. 

“In Radolph Virchow. science lias " | 415 
many one of her grea! citizens, the word dor et на "For 
sixty years Virchow has devoted his strong mind and jis indefatigable 
energies to advancing the work of mankind. Medicine, anatomy 
F ite Ee count him 23 one of their great men, 

lon s. be i mat нае 2 
holding ie cause of personal кыы ^ an political life, always ap- 


“т е beginnings of his anthropological work almost coincide with 
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those of modern physical anthropology in Germany. Among the men 
who laid the foundation of this science no other one has done more to: 
shape, guide, and foster it than Rudolph Virchow. His interest in 
anthropology, which was destined to impress lis personality upon the 
young science, developed during the time when he investigated the 
causes of cretinism and the conditions determining the growth of 
the skull. The similarities between pathological forms of the. skull 
and those found among different races of man probably led him to 
researches on the variations of form in the human body, The impetus 
which hie gave particularly to physical anthropology and to prehistoric 
archeology, was so great that the development of these two branches 
of science m Germany may be said to center in Virchow's activity, 

“ Through his eminent faculty for organization, he advanced the 
whole field of anthropology. He took a leading part in the formation 
of the German Anthropological Society, of the Berliner Gesellschaft 
fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte, and in the establish- 
ment of the monumental Aro für Amhropologit.. The two societies 
soon became the centers of anthropological activity in Germany. The 
first named devoted its energies to the study of the physical character- 
istics and of the earliest history of the Germans, Under Virchow's 
lead this society undertook to collect statistics relating to the distribu- 
tion of the color of skin, eyes, and hair in. Germany, and observations 
were recorded in all the public schools of the country, The results of 
this extended inquiry, which include a cartographic representation of 
the distribution of types in the empire and a discussion of their prob- 
able history, were published by Virchow. | 

“ The Berliner Geselischaft für Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Ur- 
geschichte soon became a center to which poured a flood of anthropo- 
logical material from all parts of the world, and where important 
scientific questions were discussed, Through its intimate relations 
with German travelers the society became of valuable assistance in 
the development of the Berlin Ethnographical Museum. Owing to 
Virchow’s influence the society gradually acquired а large and valu- 
abie collection of human crania and skeletons. Among the subjects 
discussed before the society European archeology always held a promi- 
nent place, and Virchow took a lively part in this work which has con- 
tnbuted much to the growth of the prehistoric collections tn Berlin, 

“As director of the Pathological Institute and Museum of the Unie 
versity of Berlin, Virchow had further opportunities to advance our 
knowledge of the anatomy of races, and he accumulated much valu- 
able anthropological material in this Institute: His-studies of рге- 
historic archeology brought him also into close contact with students of 
folklore, and he became one of the founders of the Museum (lr 
Valkstrachten, 

“It will thus be seen that Virchow took the leading part in the 
organization of anthropological work in Germany, Therefore it 15 по 
wonder that his views have wielded a far-reaching influence, so much 
$0, that without o knowledge of them the peculiarity of German phy- 
sical anthropology and of German prehistoric archeology can hardly 
be understood, 
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“ Most important is his attitnde toward the theories relating: to the 
descent of man, His views regarding this question were det mined 
by his fundamental researches on the functions. of the cell in the 
animal organism, Не formulated his views in the words that every 
cell ts. derived from another cell. No matter how much the forms 
of the cells may vary, every new form is derived from. a previous form, 
Cells, in the course of their lives, may chan : their forms. accordin 
to age and according to the influences to w ich they are subjected. 
Such changes take place both in the healthy and in the diseased organ- 
ism, and often it is impossible to draw a sharp line between normal 
or physiological, and abnormal or pathologi changes. Virchow 
NEDE expresses these views in the words tha in reality there is no 
distinct line of demarcation between physiological and pathologica 
processes, that the latter are only physiological processes which аке 
place under adverse conditions, The cell which changes i4 form 
during its lifetime may, therefore, be said to be variable: or, in 
Virchow's words, it possesses mutability, | жұз” 

"We cannot, in the scope of these notes, enter upon Virchow's 
numerous investigations bearing upon the anatomy of the races of 
man. Many of them contain discussions of general principles, His 
researches em the physical anthropology of the Germans and his de- 
scription of. American crania may be mentioned as sn ially important. 

- His investigation of the anatomical characteristics of the Germans 
led him naturally to studies in prehistoric archeology to which he devoted 
much of his time and energies, For a long time forms of the body 
were considered a characteristic of nationalities, Forms of skulls were 
described as ‘Teutonic and Slavic; there were Turanian and many 
other kinds of skulls. Nobody has done more than Virchow to show 
that this view is untenable, Virchow hus always maintained that the 
limits of human types do not coincide with the dividing lines of 
cultures and languages, People whe belong to the same type may. 
speak different languages and possess different forms of culture: ind 
on the other hand—as is the case in Germany—different types of man 
may be combined to form one nation, | 

"These phenoména are intimately connected with the intricate 
Migrations of the races of E 


P : "Tope; with the invasions of southern 
Europe by Tetitonic peoples and the develo 


th ment of north European 
culture onder the influence of the cultures of the а xt of the 
Mediterranean sea. The ийа! introduction of metals and thie dis- 
‘appearance of the culture of the Stone age is one of the phenomena 
that are of great aaatstance iri clearing up the relations between the ani- 
cient mhabitanta ol Europe, ‘The change of culture indicated by the 
introduction of bronze indicates that the new culture arose in the far 
Bast. This is the reason which induced Vitchow to undertake extensive 
یود‎ studies in Asia. Minor and in. the region of the Caucasus, 
lis. studies in prehistoric archeology, which apparently are so remote 
from hus onginal anatomical work, are іт reality closely con EN 
with his researches on the early history of the races ol Pul. e 
tomical data. alone cannot solve these intricate problems, and Virehow's 
extensive activity in the field of prehistoric archeology ии 
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of his thorough and comprehensive method which utilizes all tive avatl- 
able avenues toward the solution of a scientific problem. 

"Physical anthropology and prehistoric archeology in Germany 
have hecome what they are largely through Virchow’s influence and 
activity. His method, views, and ideas have been and are the leading 
ones, His greatness as a scientist is due to the rare combination of a 
critical judgment of gene clearness and thoroughness with encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and a genius for grasping the causal relation of 
phenomena.” 

Dr Virchow's eightieth birthday occurred on the 13th of October, 
igon A. festival was held in his honor and distinguished men of 
science prepared each an address m which the distinguished scholar’s. 
contribution to his division of science was set forth, Dr A. Lissauer’s 
paper entitled “ Virchow as an Anthropologist" will be found in the 
Deutsche Mettsinische Wocehkenschrift, 1901, No. ат. 

Dr Virchow's published contributions to anthropology, large and 
small, amount to over one thousand, О; T. Masox. 


Japanese Linguistic Commission,— 7e Dial [or September 
tat says:—" We are indebted to a correspondent in Japan, Mr E W, 
Clement, for the following interesting paragraph; “It is generally sup- 
posed that languages, like poets, are " born, not made" ; and that the 
changes in a language come, not artificially, but naturally. But we are 
now treated to the spectacle of an attempt to effect a tremendous reform 
in à language. many centuries old, by legislative enactment. And the 
nation which is making. this apparently foolish and useless attempt 15 
Japan, which has already often startled the world Бу its marvellous: re- 
forms. And if its wonderful success in legislative reforms in: other 
lines is any criterion in this case, it will succeed in effecting: much» 
needed reform in its language. At the last session of the Imperial 
Diet of Japan, a sum of money was appropriated fora “ linguistic com- 
mission," This waa appointed in the spring of this year, has held 
several meetings, and has already arrived at some decisions It has 
been decided, for instance, that " à phonographic script " is to be em- 
ployed: but the much-discussed question, whether it shall be the com- 
mon Japanese 4ana (syllabic characters) or Roman. letters is still on 
the docket, Ir is alo proposed to reduce the number of Chinese idii- 
graphs in common use, Moreover, the differences between the written 
and the spoken language are to be abolished ; and the formal epistolary 
syle is to be reformed. It has also been decided that the whole- sys- 
tem of Japanese etymology must be "carefully revised." Even the 
“problem of local dialects” is to be attacked, and "a standard dialect 
fixed.” [t is noticeable that the commission is not afflicted with 
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trepidity, but is proceeding with the utmost courage to attack the most 
difficult problems, It is composed of some of the most practical, as 
well as the most scholarly, men of the Empire; and its work will be 
watched with the deepest interest, both at home and abroad: And the 
great changes already effected in the Japanese language-since the 
country was opened are some warmt for believing that this com- 
mission will achieve a measure of success.’ “ 

Esthonians of Krasnyj,—0O_ Kallas, who visited the Esthonians 
of Krasnyj in the government of Pleskau during the summer of 1961, 
under the auspices of the Society for Finnish Literature of Helsingfors, 
has made a brief report of his work in the Amsiger der Finnische 
Ugrischen Ferschungen (1902, n, 54). In the Krasnyj district are 
thirty-five villages in which dwell some 2,000 Esthonians of the Greek- 
Catholic faith. The first settlement was founded some two hundred 
and fifty years ago hy immigrants from the country about the cloister. 
of Petschur. These people are of considerable interest to the anihro- 
pologist and the folklorist by reason of the Russification which they are 
fast undergoing: Only in eleven villages can a few older individuals be 
found who are able to speak (imperfectly even, in. most cases) their 
original mother tongue, and a single generation more may see the last 
of this knowledge disappear, Of folktales, marcem, and riddles not 
much remains. More of old religious ideas and heathen usages seems. 
to have survived, particularly sacrifices and offerings to the dead. The 
aged persons, who knew and worshiped them in their youth, mourn 
the passing of the " old gods" before "the Russian gods.” Some of the 
villages bear double names, one Russian, the other Esthonian, Hedged 
off in 1 corner of the garden may still be seen what remains of the old 
heathen “aliar,"’ where the 4aAi or offering-ceremony was enacted, 

À, F. CHAMBERLAIK, 

British Academy. — The Popular Science Monthly for April de- 
scribes the proposed British Academy for the promotion of historical, 
philological, and philosophical studies, and calls attention to. the fact that 
our National Academy of Sciences was intended to include students of 
these sciences, but the few representatives have died and no successors 
have been elected. It seems likely that unless the National Academy 
decides to give recognition to sciences other than those commonly 
called natural and exact, the conditions that Prompted the establishment 
‘tm England of @ special Academy may lead to a similar undertaking in 
the United States, The national societies devoted to history, econom- 
ics, philology, archeology, and the like, fill mos: of the important func- 
tions that were formerly exercised by. à national academy, bur қаға 


] 
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appears to be as much reason for the students of these sciences to unite 
іп а national academy as there is in the case of the natural sciences, 
There seems also reason to suppose that the societies referred to will 
form some basis of codperation as the natural sciences have doné by 
uniting in the American Association, Whether all the sciences should 
unite in one national academy and in one national association or whether 
they should divide into two separate groups is certainly a question of 
considerable importance. 

Dr No#l Ballay, whose death was announced early in the year, 
held-many positions under the French government in West Africa, being 
in 1836 lieutenant-governor of the Gaboon, and later governor ol French 
Guinea. "Through him the Museum and the Musée d'Ethnographie 
received many valuable specimens (skeletons of anthropoids, crania of 
negroes, etc.), besides the many Objects found in the cave of Kakimbu, 
Dr Ballay was an administrator who took a profound interes! in anthro- 
pologv. These facts are taken from a brief necrological note in 
L Anthropelogt:, 1902, XUN +34, from the pen of R. Уегпеац, 


Library Courtesies.—A noteworthy instance of the courtesy of 
one institution to another is recalled by the Duc de Loubat's publica- 
tion last year of the Codex Fgéridry- Mayer, an ancient Mexican manu- 
script, which has beer reviewed in these pages The original, in the 
Liverpool Free Public Museums, was lent tothe Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris in order that the facsimile might be made. 


Austronesian.— This term, formed in analogy with divers others 
in use with reference to the “island world” of the Pacific and its 
various sections, is employed by Father W. Schmidt, in a recent article 
on the relationship of the languages of New Guinea, published іп the 
eeilschrift für afribantsche, escattisehe umi ostastatrzche Sprachen ( Berlin) 
for 1goz, to designate the extensive linguistic stock comprising the In- 
donesian, the Melanesian, and the Polynesian tongues, but excluding, 
in all probability, the Papuan languages, which seem to stand apart 
from this stock, АСЕ) 


Майаразсаг Асадету.--Гһе /afernationales Centraiilatl far 
Anthropologie states that at Antananarivo there has been established, 
in Imitation of the Académie Francaise, a " Madagascar Academy," 
Among its chief objects are the ethnography of Madagascar, archeo- 
logical investigations, the collection of old manuscripts, and especially 
the study of the native dialects.. Hesides Frenchmen the Academy in- 
cludes among its members the native investigators Rabesihanaka, 
Randriamifity, and Andriamanantsity, This recognition of the genius 
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of the Malagasy is a credit tọ the French authorities im the great 
African island and might well be imitated elsewhere, А. К.С; 

Finno-Ugrian Ethnographical Atjas.—At a meeting of the 
Finno-U grian Society on. February t2, 1902, Professor Setilli proposed 
the preparation of an atlas (with explanatory text) of the present 
habitats of the Finno-Ugrian peoples This werk could be accom 
plished only by the joint efforts of capable investigators in the various. 
countries concerned. The society approved of the- project and 
recommended all investigators in the field under its auspices to collect 
material to this end. A. F. C. 

Da LEHMANN NiTSCHE, of. La Piata, the South American archeol- 
ogist, has been made an Officier d'Académie by the French govem- 
ment. 

Du ANTOINE-EDOVARD Forey, who died at Andresy, October 25, 
toot, aged 80, was from 1875 to 1888 a prominent member of the 
Société d'Anthropologie de Paris. He was one of the thirteen execu. 
tors of the will of Auguste Comte. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by The University of Chicago Press of the 
appearance of another preprint from The University of Chicago Decen- 
nial Publications, the document just ready being PApsical Chararkers of 
Jndians af. Southern Mexico (75c., net) by. Prof. Frederick Starr. This 
series was planned in connection with the celebration of the completion 
of the first ten years of the corporate existence of the University, the 
purpose being to set forth and exemplify the material and intellectual 
gtowth of the Institution during the first decade, ‘The series, which is 
in an advanced stage of preparation, will consist of len regular volumes 
issued in quarto form and about fifteen su pplementary volumes in octavo: 
form. 

Tung Qurma HisrogiCAL Soctetry, “an association of explorers, 
authors, and ethnologic students,” unveiled on August rath, a granite 
obelisk at Logan Grove, near Junction City, Kansas. to commemorate 
the discovery by Francisco Vasiuez Coronado, in 1 541, of the early 
Wichita Indian country in Kansas, known as the Province of Quivira, 
and of the identification of the country a few years ago with the original 
province. 

ANDRÉ SANSON, honorary professor in l'École Nati de Grig- 
non and in l'Institut National Agronomique, alse emi 
l'Association pour l'Enseignement des Sciences Anthropologi ques " d 
a delegate from the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris to the üdminitü- 
tritive committee of l'École d'Anthropologie, died at Saint-Palais, pear 
Royan, France, on August 23th. | | 
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Ax OFFICIAL CHAIK of anthropology lias been. founded at l'École 
des Sciences Sociales de Bruxelles, which is attached to the Uni- 
versity, and Dr Emile Houzé has been selected to occupy it, Dr 
Houzé is president of the Société d'Anthropologie de Bruxelles, and 
since 1884 has conducted, a« a. fellow of the University, its course in 
anthropology. A laboratory and a small museum have been estab: 
lished in connection with the chair. 

Mr Hexey Lino Rotn has been granted a civil pension of seventy 
pounds in recognition of his services to anthropology. Mr Roth is 
joint author with Andrew Lang of TA Майа of Sarawak and Brit: 
ish North Borneo (2 vols, New York, 1896); he wrote also 44 Siete of 
the Agriculture and Peasantry of [astern Russia and a Bibliography and 
Cartography af Hispaniola ( London, n. d.). 

A PORTFOLIO of twenty water-colors depicting Indian life by the late 
Col. Julian Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has been purchased by the 
American Museum of Natural History, The pictures were painted 
from life while Colonel Scott was in Arizona and New Mexico in 1890 
gathering material for the report on Indians published by the Eleventh 
Censis., 

Tae Untren States Nationat Museum has recently published 
" Instructions to Collectors of Historical and Anthropological Speci- 
mens," by W, Н. Holmes and Otis T. Mason, of its department of 
anthropology. ‘he bulletin is “especially designed for collectors in 
the insular possessions of the United States," and may be had on 
request. 

NoRDBENSKIÓLD.— The second number for 1902 of. Fmer, the organ 
of the Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi och Geografi, is dedicated 
to Nordenskiöld, the great Scandinavian explorer and man of science. 
The issue consists of a sketch of his life, accounts of his: activities as 
explorer, geographer, cartographer, geologist, mineralogist, etc, 

Arskve Dumont.—The death of Arséne Dumont, in Paris, has 
been announced. M. Dumont was author af Depopalation ef Civilisation, 
Natali? ef Démorratie, and La Morale Besit sur la Démographie, bex 
sides many contributions to scientific periodicals on general anthro- 
pology, archeology, and sociology. 

Dk EDMUND VON FELLENBERG, conservator of the ethnologic and 
prehistoric division of the Museum in Bern, died there on the tenth of 
May, aged sixty-four years. Dr von Felleriberg was widely known as 
an anthropologist, and in personal intercourse was esteemed a man 
of extraordinary aminbility of character. 
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A Hessian FOLKLORE Association, with headquarters at Giessen, 
has been established recently, As the first publication of the $ Ў i 4 
ап imposing маште, Ffestiche Blaner fiir Volkibunde. | contaii in con» 
tributions by Usner, Dieterich, Drews, and Strack, has been n ed 
under the editorship of Adolf Strack. 


Бу A DECISION of June zoth last, the Queen of Holland nominated 
Dr J. D. E. Schmeltz, Director of the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
at Leiden, as the delegate of the Netherlands to the International Con- 
gress of Americanists, to be held in New York, October zo lo 25. 


Prov, D. J. CUNNINGHAM, FUR.S, will give before the Anthtape- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland the third anmual Huxley 
memorial lecture on. October 21, hia subject being "" Right-handedness 
and Left-brainedness,” | 

De J. Heri, Docent in Prehistory in the University of Zürich, 
has been given by the philosophical faculty of that institution the hone 
rary degree of doctor in recognition of his investigations in the prehistoric 
archeology of Switzerland. 





ANTHROPOLOGY AT SWEDISH UxivgusttiEs, ETC. (1902). — Af 
Upsala, O. Almgren will lecture twice a weck on ** Prehisrorie Cultures of 
Europe.” At the National Museum, Stockholm, Prof. O. Montelius 
will lecture once a week on " Life in Sweden in Heathen Times” 


Orro Hers, Ph.D., died at Danzig, on March ath last, aged 76 
years. He was widely known through his chemical investigations of 
prehistoric bronzes, on account of which he was awarded am honorary 
doctorate by the University of Kinigsherg, | 

Tus IMPERIAL. ARCHEOLOGICAL COMMISSION at St Petersburg has 
been issuing a new periodical in addition to Ин Annual Report and the 
Materials for the Archeology af Russia, oi which latter twenty-five 
volumes have appeared, | 

Phar. De Ei Bitz celebrated at Tokio, 
last, his twenty-fifth anniversary as instru 
Tokio, Dr Bale has relinquished his doce 
yeara to anthropological study in the islan 


De Jouane Janno, director of the ethnagraphic division of the 
National Museum, st Budapest, died on. July 28, aged 35 years. Dr 
Janko was the ethnographer of the expedition of Count Zichy, | 

THROUGH THE GENEROSITY of Mr Abraham Abraham ni t 
Cornel] University has acquired the raham, of Br : 
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THE FOLKLORE OF NORTHEASTERN ASIA, AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF NORTHWEST- 
ERN AMERICA 
By WALDEMAR BOGORAS 
(Published under the auspices of the New York Academy of Sciences) 
INTRODUCTION 

The material for the following remarks has been drawn [rom 
about five hundred tales collected among the tribes of northeast- 
ern Siberia. The chief part of them belongs to the Reindeer and 
Maritime Chukchee, a hundred and sixty-eight of which were pub. 
lished by the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg"; 
others are derived from the Kamchadale, Koryak, Kerek, Lamut, 
Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, Chuvantzy, Russianized 
natives of the Anadyr, and Asiatic Eskimo.” The greater part of 


t Material: for the Study of the Chukeder Language and FolHore, collected im the 
Жота District, St Peterburg, 1900. 

t AT tales the provenience of which is not indicated belong to ibe Chukchee; in 
the ease of the others the wibe ie indicated. All the Asiatic tribes abere mentioned 
are called West Bering tribes, in distinction from the Eest Hering Eskimo and In- 
dian tribes of the American shore. 

In the transcription of native names, besides the characters usually employed for 
this purpose, ¢ is used to designate the sound of the English sÅ; gami r are velar 
sonnda; € has a slight dental pini preceding it. 
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the Chukchee and some of the Yukaghir tales were recorded on 
my first expedition to northeastern Siberia; while all the rest were 
collected on an expedition which formed part of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York: The Koryak material is deficient, however, and 
wt may expect much more to be brought out by Mr Waldemar 
Jochelson, who studied this tribe for the Tesup North 
Expedition. 

The Kamchadale material, though the most important, is very 
scanty, The Kamchadale have forgotten almost all of their old 
traditions, and consider even the very name of Kutq shameful, 
and unbecoming to good Christians, 

On the contrary, the material collected among tie Russianized 
natives in the Kolyma on my first expedition, and later on in 
Anadyr and even in Kamchatka, is very remarkable, and includes 
some of the most curious tales and some of the oldest versions of 
other well-known tales. Although these people have lost their 
language, they obstinately cling to the remnants of their old tradi- 
tions, blending them often with Russian elements, but more often 
keeping them in the unmutilated condition that they had before 
the coming of the Russians These Russianized natives, more- 
over, have rescued from oblivion a large body of old Russian 
folklore, songs, tales, and epics, long ago forgotten by their neigh- 
hors of Russian blood; and so, in some very remote comer of 
that remote region, one may sometimes hear from the lips of 
a full-blooded Yukaghir or Yakut an epic song composed on 
the shores of the Dnieper in South Russia hundreds of years 
ago. All the sounds and words are preserved almost without 
distortion, though the meaning of the sent | 


| , | ences remains quite 
obscure to the simple fisherman, who has never in his life seen à 


single rye-ear or fruit-tree, a town or village of more than thirty 
houses, kings or glorious knights оп goodly horses with glisten- 


ing armor, of all of which the old epics continually treat in 
detail. i 
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[— GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE FOLKLORE 

General Characteristics and. Affsnities.—The mythology and 
folklore of northeastern Asia are essentially different from the 
Uralo-Altaic mythology, and point to a group of conceptions and 
a mode of expression which have little relationship to those of the 
interior of Siberia; on the contrary, they possess affinities east. 
ward along the shores of Bering sea to the northwestern part 
of America. The differences of both mythological cycles are so 
distinct and important that one may almost assume that, from an 
ethnographical point of view, the line dividing Asia and America 
lies far southwestward of Bering strait, extending from the lower 
part of Kolyma river to Gishiga bay. In the whole country east of 
this line, American ideas, or, more properly speaking, ideas char- 
acteristic of the North Pacific coast of America, prevail. 

The demons and the creatures of fancy in general have com- 
pletely different formis. Instead of one-eyed and one-legged 
spirits, breathing forth fire, riding on six-legged, four-winged iron 
steeds, and wrestling with similarly mounted knights clad in metal 
or altogether metallic, there appear monsters of maritime origin, 
—" sea were-wolves " (raeecdé/1), which in summer swim about 
іп the shape of killer-whales, but in winter come ashore and 
transform themselves into wolves; giant polar bears (Ao/diée) 
with huge paws, and bodies of solid ivory; shaman-whales; 
salmon-men; giant islanders; cannibal spirits from across the 
Sta; Etc. 

Skin boats, vying in swiftness with the flight of the birds; 
self-moving canoes covered with lids, like snuff.boxes; adven- 
turers traveling along distant shores and among the islands, and 
meeting with strange and unseemly peoples.—a tribe of shadows 
that live in a forest, men split in halves, dwarfs, polar bears with 
human faces,—all these are motives frequently occurring even in 
the tales of the Reindeer tribes, especially among the Chukchee, 
with whom extensive reindeer-breeding is of comparatively recent 
date, and who, even up to the time of the advent of the Russians, 
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were a half-maritime tribe, with few reindeer herds, living largely 
on sea meat (amgdíol) "There are reasons for assuming that 
in former times this mode of life prevailed among all small Rein- 
deer bands along the Pacific coast, from northern Kamchatka to 
East cape. The general character of these tales of northeastern 
Asia, the descriptions of heroes and the expression of their feel- 
ings, closely resemble the tales of northwestern America, partly, 
no doubt, because of similar surroundings, and partly because of 
a similar degree of culture, which was attained by all Bering 
Sea tribes, including the whaling and seal-hunting Eskimo and 
the Maritime Chukchee, the fishing Indian of the North Pacific 
and the Kamchadale, the reindeer-breeding Koryak ant Chuk- 
chec, and even the poorest of all—the starving and vanishing 
Yukaghir. The tales of these rude and primitive people cannot 
be so rich in epithets and so elaborate in description as arë getn- 
erally the productions of the Mongol or the Yakut, among whom. 
society is more complex, owing to their pastoral mode ol life, 
their larger social units, and more developed class distinctions. 
Northern folklore, sprung from a simpler mode of tife, deals in 
plain words and progresses directly to its purpose, sometimes 
giving to the narrative a very vivid and realistic character. 

The second striking feature of the folklore of both shores 
of Bering sea and of the adjoining parts of the Northwest coast of 
America are the numerous lewd and ribald stories, sometimes in- 
dependent, sometimes episodes of longer stories, often without 
any apparent coherence with these, It is truly remarkable that 1 
even in this class of stories similar ones are quite frequently found 
on the east and the west coasts of Bering sea. On account of 
their very incongruity they arrest the attention and suggest a 
common source; and as we go farther to the south, along the 
Pacific : coast of Asia, the folklore of the Ainu, with its simple 
method of description, its numerous animal «to 


stories and obscene 
episodes, must be classed W Di sce 


a | thin the same group of ideas, 
Before taking up a comparison of Asiatic and American folk 
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lore in detail, I shall try to give a sketch of Chukchee folklore, 
which is most fully represented in my collection. As to the 
stories of other tribes, though often even more important than. 
those of the Chukchee, they are too disconnected to be treated in 
a similar way; but their proper significance will be pointed out 
in the further exposition of the subject. 

There is very little difference between the tales of the Rein- 
deer and the Maritime Chukchee, or between those of the Arctic 
and Pacific branches, since there is a lively intercourse between all 
sections of the Chukchee tribe. 

Chukchee story-tellers usually class their stories in three dis- 
tinct groups, as follows: 

I. " Tidings from the time of first creation” (tot-témma-ddgni- 
tin pianti) To this term is often added “and still before that" 
( pdudna-atidel). Here belong— 

(а) Cosmogonic tales about the creation of the world, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, man, reindeer, the multiplying of the human 
race, etc. 

(@) Miscellaneous information about the number of worlds, the 
character of deities, constellations, etc. [gathered outside the 
limits of the stories proper, from several persons]. 

2. Genuine tàles (//7- 95/714). These comprise various stories 
about the relations between human creatures and supernatural 
beings called £e (plural of 44/2); stories about the adventures. 
of shamans; various other tales, some containing very realistic 
descriptions of every-day life, without any trace of the imagina- 
tive element. Animal tales and fables are usually classed with 
this group, though many of them have separate names, uniformly 
derived fram the animal of which they are treating; for instance, 
“raven tale " (шїйра-йй' тшй ү, “hare tale” (mAldta-/a'maAil), ete. 

3. " Hostile tidings " (a*ga/ Itin 7844), comprising stories 
of wars with various neighboring tribes, chiefly with Гая and 
A fvdnat. 

TdhüI is the common name for the reindeer Koryak, Chu- 
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vantzy,and Russians. More strictly speaking, the reindeer Когуак 
are called Lrétdiart (“Genuine TARAN "); the Chuvantzy, Atal 
tdhRII; and the Russians, РЛ (" Fire-tool TERAM "ү ог 
Me thettdaait (“ Fire-lock Taian’). The origin of the word 
(diat is unknown, but it is curious that the Koryak use it in just 
the same combinations for the Reindeer Chukchee, Chuvantzy, 
and Russians. 

Aivdrat signifies “ Eskimo,” both Asiatic and American, 
though the Reindeer Chukchee often designate by this name any 
maritime people who have no herds and live an seals. 

The reason for the distinctions between these groups of tales 
is founded on the belief that they happened іп different periods. 
The first group is considered to be anterior to all others, and to 
have come "from the limit (of the time) of the first creation " 
(tot-témwatdguipn), The second group comes “ from the limits of 
story-time "' (Ii máüLtdgnépu), The third group comes “from the 
limit of the quarreling-time " (agaliidt-tdenipu), which is consid- 
ered to be quite recent, 

Supernatural Beings.— By the name 4E the Chukchee desig- 
nate three different classes of beings more or less akin to each 
other. The first class are evil spirita who walk invisibly along the 
earth, producing diseases and preying on the human soul and 
body. These spirits are always described as a tribe of beings 
living very much like tribes of men; they reside in villages or 
camps, travel with reindeer and dogs, marry, have children, need 


food, and obtain it by hunting man with harpoons and nets. 
Human souls are like fish or seals to them, 





They are very dan- 
gerous, but at the same time are not immune from attack by 
mortal shamans; who can kill them just as easily as they kill men. 
They usually come from the confines of the land occupied by the 
Chukchee. For instance, the ir af Various. diseases come 
mostly from the west, out of the country of the Big Sun-chief,’ 
"The Chukchee, like many other native tribes él Siberia, 


the Romian Emperor. designate by this name 


E 
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or from a world of their own above or below our earth. In stories 
from the Pacific coast these &7e/ are often called rétirā. but in 
inland and Arctic tales ће ге аге bcar-monsters attached 
to the entrance of a man-eating &e/x's house. They have very 
large ears, so that they can readily hear the slightest noise, 
and wil catch even a mosquito if it attempts to enter 
unawares, 

The second class of ££ are earthly tribes hostile to the 
Chukchee, and more or less fabulous. Some of them lived in 
Chukchee-land in ancient times; others still live on distant shores. 
All these £z live by seal-hunting, are always poor and hungry, 
have по reindeer-sledges, and for the most part even no dog- 
sledges, but only a single dog for hunting purposes. In one tale 
it is mentioned that the АТА had to fetch wood, pulling the 
sledge himself. They are all, moreover, cannibals, It is easy to 
see that there is no strict dividing-line between these two classes 
ol iret, One tale even relates how Chukchee warriors fought with 
the maritime &7& tribe; and how the latter, after several defeats, 
were forced to leave the shore and henceforth became invisible. 

The third class of #¢/ef are the spirits that come at the call of 
the shamans and help them in their magical proceedings. They 
come singly, though they also live in tribes and villages. They are 
mostly material objects — animals, such as wolves, reindeer, wal- 
rus, Whales; plants, icebergs, winds; and even household utensils, 
as pots, hammers, needle-cases and needles,—and even the cham- 
ber-pot and excrement. They closely resemble some of the бил 
or owners ol the Eskimo. These &/zt. are often called “ separate 
spirits" (yadara-kdla?), because they talk, when obeying a call, 
with separate voices (of a ventriloquistic kind). 

Іп the cosmogonical statements of the Chukchee shamans,— 
so.called eine ld*o (" things seen by a shaman "),—this sort 
of fe! is characterized in the following manner: 


In the steep bank of a river there lives aman. A voice is there, and 
speaks aloud. [ saw the “master of the voice,” and spoke with him, 
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дау and Фоа тү questions. The small gray ыға with the blue 
breast sings shaman-songs in the hollow of the bough, calli the sf 
and practises shamanism. The woodpecker strikes his drum on the 
tree with his drumming nose. Under the axe the tree trembles and 
wails like a drum under the beating-stick, All these come at my сай. 

Al that exists, lives. The lamp walks around, The walls of the 
house have voiced of their own, Even the chamber-pot has » separate 
land and house, The skins sleeping in the bags talk at night. The 
antlers lying on the tombs arise at- night and walk in procesion around 
the mound, while the deceased rise and visit the living.' 

In another statement of a similar kind the small bird is prac- 
tising іп the hollow of the bough on a drum of grass. His 
sacrifice is small beetles or worms, the best of his food. But the 
thieving raven, alighting on the top of the tree, listens to his 
songs and takes possession of them by drawing them in with his 
breath. 

The same shaman from whom I obtained this: statement told 
me of the first class of helet: “Wé are surrounded by enemies 
— spirits always walking about with gaping mouths. We are 
always cringing, distributing gifts on all sides, asking protection 
of one, giving ransom to another, and unable ta obtain anything 
whatsoever gratuitously," 





Several tales give detailed descriptions of the relations between 


human beings and the EE EE bet. — Y will cite one 
Instance : 


Two shamans, Tefkukifie and Rogowire, lived in a village which 
was once visited by rer people, who came to kill the inhabitants." 
One evening the mortals laughed among themselves, Now, the two 
were powerful shamans, especially Rogowie He listened in the 
dark, and said ; " Don't laugh any more, Strange ears are listening 
to you. Well, I shall! go and see who it is" He departed, and found 
the camp of the лея. They were pitching their tents close by. 
Then he returned to Tefikukifie, The people meanwhile laughed on. 
Rogowae called Teñkukúne by name. The latter asked : 4t Halloa ! 

' Chalchee Maierialt, p. 375. 

! See page £53. 
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What is the matter?” RogowdLr теспей: “По үзі know what is 
going to bappen?"—“ What?"—' Ho! They want to kill us!" 
Teükuküfie went out too, and Rogowdte said: "Let us go and visit 
them.” ‘They put on their shaman dresses and went to the hostile 
camp. An old && shaman was there, reclining om a sledge, They 
stopped in front of him, but he could not see them, After a while the 
old mansaid: " Make haste with the tents. We want to go for food in 
that direction.” "The two stood still and listened. Again the old man 
said: ‘Where are the young mèn? Halloo, there! Bring me my 
divining-stone |" But what they really brought him was a human 
skull, He began to swing it, two shamans watching him all the time. 
“The food is close by. Let ihe people go in search of it." Mean- 
while he tried to move the skull with his staff, but it remained motion- 
less, “Но! What is the matter with the skull? Why does it not stir? 
What is the trouble, that we cannot learn anything about our food ?" 
RogowáLr raised his stick at the old man, who said: “Oh! It hurts 
met” though RogowiLE did oot strike him. Ina moment the old man 
was nearly dead.. The two shamans talked tò each other. “Let is 
exterminate them 1" — One of them, before leaving home, had promised 
his protecting spirit his best dog; the other had forgotten to make a 
promise, ‘They began to strike with their sticks at the réke people. 
The latter, in great disorder, Hed in every direction, and were quite de- 
(enceless, because man and spirit are equally dangerous to each other. 
Even the ground softened under their trampling feet, and the wetted 
fled underground, ‘The shamans, too, nearly disappeared in the earth ; 
and Тейікійе, who had omitted the promise of a gift, stuck there up 
to his middle as if solidly frozen to the ground, nor could he by any 
means extricate himself, " Why can't you move?'' asked his com- 
panion, “Are you not a shaman? Probably you went off without 
making a promise." —“Oh, I forgot it!" gasped Теһішісшійе, -- 
"Hm! How very strange! Try an incantation,” —" | cannot," — 
‘Try again, and call to your guardian spirit,” Still he was unable to 
do so. He said: “Look here] Will vou help me? I shall reward 
you," — " Well, tell me your olier beforehand." —" 1 will give you a 
double garment, a line of grond-seal skin, and a white dog." Then 
Rogowárr began his incantations, and in a few moments there came a 
herd of walrus, diving under the frozen earth as they would under water. 
" They are coming to you!" said Rogowdia, “Try and see if you can 
move your limbs a little.” The walruses popped out close at hand, 
snorting and bellowing. Then they plunged under him again, and 

with a sudden jerk he succeeded in reaching the surface. 
After a long while the réb£esi people came back to the village to seek 
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revenge. They cautiously crept up to it at midnight, and, putting their 
nets across the entrance of the tent, began to poke with long poles 
under the tent-skirts, intending to drive out the little souls of the sleep- 
ing men from the protecting cover of the inner mom. The people 
теге saved through the watchfulness of a certain peculiar dog received 
from other spirits as a special gift [In another version asia ransom], 


In another tale of similar content the тей try to entera 
house in the dark: hut the owner, warned in time by a human 
skeleton from near by, draws a circular line around his house with 
reindeer blood. In due time (һе ғ/ ей come, finding a river of 
blood encompassing the house. They search for a ford, but can. 
not reach ground anywhere, even with their long staffs. Finally 
they desist from their purpose and leave. 

In still another tale two kilet, trying to attack a human vil- 
lage, are called by the names of diseases, — Cough (Тесті) and 
Rheum (Ff), They are caught by the villagers and severely 
punished. When caught by men, АЛ often accuse certain 
shamans and revengeful people of having sent them, The names 
of other disease ête are Colle (Есті); Nightmare (Jsvmetun), 
wlio із өдісі {о have a black face and to Strangle men at night, 
drinking the blood from their throats; Ерйерзу (/téyun), who 
lives underground, and strikes men sleeping alone in the tundra: 
Syphilis (Atel), small red people moving around with small red 
reindeer-herds and hiding jn cloudberry fruits, When coming 
to human villages they make their camps on human bodies, 

All kinds of feet are believed to be small, — not larger than a 
finger, — though when appearing to us, they assume any size they 
please. Several shamans have told me that the size of the er is 
very puzzling. They are so changeable that, when seen at the 
same time by several men, they will appear to them of different 
sizes, Animals when assuming human form also change their 
sizes. The ermine, for instance. becomes a stately warrior clad in 


white fur; and the owt, also. à warrior. The legs of mice which 
they have killed became large reindeer hama, 
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The stories about the 44/2 tribes living in distant fabulous 
countries will be referred to later on, in comparison with similar 
Eskimo tales. 

Besides the £e, several other monsters are met with in 
Chukchee tales. I have mentioned the sea were-wolves, the giant 
polar bear (focdtko) with ivory body, the long-ċared retira 
Another polar bear, the “hairless polar bear” (mir gini), has 
very thin hair, It isa man-eater, and on stormy nights imitates 
the cries of a distressed traveler, luring people to come to his 
help, then devouring them. Ae/i/hw is a very large red wolf with 
long tail and gaping mouth, Its jaws open so wide that it is 
obliged to shut them with its paws. The general character of all 
these monsters is much like that of similar Eskimo monsters, 
though the details are different. 

The benevolent spirits are called r/rg/n (* being "), from the 
укгЬ Лйу Ён (* 1 ехїзї,' Iam") The conception of these is 
rather indefinite. Usually sun, dawn, and sunrise are considered 
as wdirgit; but darkness and twilight are Алеї. Several stars 
and constellations are also wd/rg?7t. Such are the polar star 
(аё ей, " nail star"); Arcturus and Vega (Ju£fz, " heads"), 
who are considered to be brothers or cousins; the zenith 
(gznda-Kaudn, " middle crown"); ete. To this class of beings 
also belong the very indefinite Compansionate Being (yt 
wacu-vdirgin), the World (fdrginén, “ the outer one "J, the Creator 
(ténantdme I), etc. 

Sometimes these beings are also loosely called Ad/et, but the 
punctilious speaker always makes a distinction. Thus, for in- 
stance, sacrifices to the Art mean either ransom, or bribes to 
induce them to harm other mortals; while sacrifices to virgi 
signify either gratitude, or presents in order to receive some 
boon or luck in earthly pursuits, 

The ££ are called by the Koryak Аа, Ёд, ог таё (е 
last is sometimes used also by Chukchee). Another Koryak 
name for деа і йене п. although, under the influence of the 
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Raven myth, this being has acquired a ludicrous character. The 


benevolent spirits; vdIrzIt, of the Chukchee are called тай by 
the Koryak. 

The Yukaghir have no name for the Е, calling him simply 
“the fabulous old man," —evidently a reminiscence of the second 
class of trier. In the same manner the Asiatic Eskimo use the 
word féritrat for all classes of kéfet, while they call the rdg In | 
Alydrnarak (from Livdrnakuna, “| exist," “Tam "y. 

Among the American Eskimo the first class of Jet are called 
fornait (singular, /ermag), and the second class fern? (singular, 
funeg), but the difference between them is greater than that 
between corresponding classes оҒ ЖҮ, 

In Asia, the idea corresponding to the Eskimo sume, as owners 
of places, was developed chiefly among the Vukaghir." According 
to their belief, each lake, river, and forest has its special master who 
disposes of all animals living in it, These masters live much in 
the same way as mortals: they build houses, marry, die, and even 
hald ceremonies and bring sacrifices, They are greatly fond of 
card-playing, and one master will often win from another a large 
part of his animals, which have to £o over to his estate, The 
Chukchee call such masters # Hn (* master ") or aunrdiin (“frst 
in house"), and occasionally make small sacrifices to them: but 
in the tales their names appear but seldom, and for the greater 
part are replaced by the word ДАЛЕ. 

The Soul. —Many tales of shamans relate to the restoration of 
the souls of the dead. According to Chukchee belief, man has 
several souls (writ), Besides those pertaining to the whole 
body, there are special limb-souls for hands and feet. Оссавіоп- 
ally these latter may be tost. Then the corresponding limb 
begins to ache, but the limb.souls stay on the spot where they 
were lost. А shaman, however, can call them to himself, and 
they become his Jdnra-&dlat. I have a Chukchee drawing 


іп which these limb.souls are represented as flying from the 
1 See also p. 184. 
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open country to the house of the shaman who summoned 
them. 

One or all of the souls of the whole person may be stolen by 
the WIE, then the man becomes sick and sometimes dies, The 
shaman can find and restore tlie missing souls; if he fail in this, 
he can blow into the person a part of his breath to become a 
soul, or he may give him one of his servant-td/et to replace the 
missing soul. The souls are very small. When passing by they 
produce a sound like the humming of a bee or the drumming of 
a beetle. 

The shamans are able to work various spells, by word of 
mouth or by means of objects. They also create special charms 
(diwel) and send them to persons “subject to anger” (davéne- 
linyot); i. e, destined to incur the anger of shamans. The 
charms may assume various shapes, and even change their form, 
at the will of the sender. They appear as inanimate objects, 
animals, or men. When caught and disarmed they will serve 
their captor, or, if repulsed, will come back of their own accord 
and strike their sender, 

The same thing happens in case the shaman s AVA is sent to 
harm an enemy, but it is disarmed on the road by another more 
powerful shaman. 

Shamans working spells and charms, or performing any acts 
obnoxious to other people, are called “ trifling shamans" (ele 
йелі, оғ“ еуіротелей shamans" (rg esicn It). 

A shamanistic spel] may be made harmless by the use of fresh 
birth-water of a woman or of a she-dog. The whole power of a 
shaman may be destroyed by it. For that reason women of 
child-bearing age rarely possess great. shamanistic powers. Very 
women, however, have special skill in handling charms 
They are called “charm little old women "— Шие Елрінешейі, 
which might be translated “witches.” 

The World.—1 shall refer to the creation myth farther on and 
compare it with the genesis myth of the North Pacific Indians. 
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The Chukchee believe that there are nine worlds, one above 
the other, so that the upper side of the sky of one forms the 
ground of the next one. Some of them lie above the earth, 
others beneath it, and they are alternately peopled by mén and 
by 2441. The lowest world is inhabited by those who have died 
twice, and therefore cannot return to the earth. Besides these, 
there exist several worlds beyond the limits of the earth; for in- 
stance, those in the directions of the compass, the world under 
water, one small dark world possessed by "the bird-she-devil " 
Gnilha-SRaw-kdlE), etc. These worlds are nat very large, since 
shamans may easily travel over several worlds and come back in 
the same night. In one tale, however, a shaman who wanted to 
reach the sky is said to have gone upward. After many years of 
traveling he met à gray-haired shaman who explained that when 
stilla young man he started on the same enterprise, but that he 
was coming back without having reached his goal I collected 
this tale on Omolon river, where the Reindeer Chukchee live side 
by side with the Lamut, and perhaps it is borrowed from the 
latter. In genuine Chukehee tales we hear that a man, hurled 
forward by the force of an incantation, dashes onward through 
several worlds at once, ріегсез опе head-foremost, another feet- 
foremost, and alights on the ground of clouds in the third or the 
fourth. Each world has a hole in the zenith of the sky, right 
under the base of the polar star; and the shamans slip through 
this hole while going from one world to another. The heroes of 
several tales fly up through this hole. riding an eagle or a thunder- 
bird. Through this hole the peo 
down upon the lower one. 


| The inhabitants of the upper world are called * Upper people " 
(Girgdr-rdmkin) or “ Dawn people" (Tid fretrdmkim), since the 
easiest way to reach them is simply to walk toward the dawn, 
where the gradual rise of the road leads to the sky. 

In one tale a Young man leaves his uricle's house, where he is 
not given enough to eat; and walks to the upper land, where he 


ple of the upper world may look 
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is kindly received and treated to the best of everything. After 
a while his host offers to get hima bride. The youth assents; 
his host opens a hole in the ground by pulling out the stopper, 
and the lower world is in full view. Five girls play ball near a 
lake. The host begins to angle for one of them with a sharp 
fish-hook, succeeds in catching her by the navel, and drags her 
up; but he has caught only her soul: the body is left down be- 
low, and her companions wail because of her sudden death. 

. In another tale a woman is shown the lower world through a 
hole in the ground of the upper one, She feels a yearning for it 
and drops a tear. The women below are busy scraping skins. 
They think it is raining, and hasten into their houses.’ 

In still another tale the Dawn, commonly the mightiest 
among the “upper beings,” has in his house many such holes, 
through which he can examine in turn different parts of the 
lower world. 

In some of these tales the supreme being in the upper world, 
the Dawn, Creator, Polarstar Spirit, or whoever he may be, lets 
down by means of a strong rope the human visitor and his wife, 
after supplying them with provisions. Sometimes his rope is only 
a spider's thread, but is capable of sustaining twenty reindeer- 
loads without snapping.’ 

The upper world can be reached also along the path of the 
rainbow by means of the smoke froma funeral pyre. In one tale 
a shaman, every time he wants to visit the upper world, is killed 
and burned on the pyre, and then ascends with the smoke. He 
‘comes down again іп а whirlwind, and the reindeer of his sleigh 
must be caught by the occupants of his house when rushing by, 
otherwise he will pass and never return. 

In the story of KûnifE, the hero and his companions descend 
to another world through a whirlpool. In another tale two 


! Chuibchee Materiali, p. 1384. 

' Thi, p. 183- 

* Compare Bosa, Andion Ar Sagem, p. 40. 
! Chukchee Materiali, p. 312. 
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wandering brothers descend to the bottom of the sea, to a world 
under water, and then ascend toa separate world which is sup- 
ported on a Jong needle.’ 

The sun is believed to bea man clad in bright garments Не 
drives around the sky with dogs or reindeer, He descends along. 
one of his own rays and carries away.a young woman. Then he 
brings down a herd of white reindeer, and in their stead takes up 
from below a herd of brown and gray reindeer, which are consid- 
ered to have originated on earth or underground, к 

The moon is a man too, but to a certain extent he takes a 
position in contrast to that of the sun, He is called the sun of 
the AE, and the suns of some of the lower worlds are quite 
similar to our moon,. Shamans apply to the moon for evil spells 
and incantations. Notwithstanding his great powers, his attempt 
to ravish a mortal girl proved unsuccessful, She even succeeded 
in pinioning his hands, and released him only on his urgent 

entreaties, 

The well-known story of the moon carrying away.a young boy 
or a girl who had been badly treated in his or her earthly life, and 
who is now visible on the moon, occurs also, 

A person who looks at the moon, especially when it is full, 
may be bereft of his wits or carried away altogether. 

The polar star is sometimes called “ pole.stuck star" (unf- 
éier"). This name occurs throughout northern Asia. Itsug- 
gests a simile, wherein all other stars move around the polar 
star as horses (or reindeer) tethered toa- motionless pole The 
polar star and the two “ heads" (Arcturus and Vega) are consid- 
ered as chiefs of the stars (д 


Orion is an archer called Хален, aiming with his bow ata 
* group of women " (Pleiades), each of whom refused 


{ to marry 
him on account of the size of his membrum virile, which is rep 
sented hy two stars extending downward. He had пор wife 


' Chadcher Material), 9, 245. 
* See page $87. 
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(Leo), but they quarreled, and she struck him with her tailoring- 
board, causing his back to become crooked; therefore he cast off 
the woman, who, being tired, fell asleep in the middle of the sky, 
her head resting on her right sleeve. Aldebaran is an arrow of 
Rultennin, stuck on a mossy bog, represented by numerous small 
stars. The Milky Way is a river with sandy banks and many 
islands; in the middle stand five wild reindeer bucks (Cassiopeia), 
Ursa Major represents six warriors fighting with slings, the seventh 
double star being a gray fox gnawing a pair of reindeer-antlers. 
Corona borealis is a polar-bear's paw, Shooting stars are said to 
be stars that po coasting down hill on sleds. Comets are called 
“smoking stars,” the smoke indicating that much cooking is 
being done where they are. Planets are called “*crooked-way 
stars," because of their irregular paths' Most of the constella- 
tions mentioned have the same names and similar explanations 
among the Koryak. 

Dawn and Twilight play an important part in ceremonials 
and sacrifices. The two are said to live in marriage with a single 
woman stolen from the earth. In one tale an earthly shaman 
wants this woman for himself, and ascends to their dwelling. He 
creates a girl out of snow and prass, and pretends that she js his 
sister. The snow girl is given in exchange for the wife of the 
hosts, but in the morning they find that she has dissolved. Then 
a shamanistic contest begins, Among various feats, the rivals 
have to run along a thin pole over a boiling river, The earthly 
shaman does not wait for his turn, but starts from the opposite 
end at the same time as the other competitors. When he meets 
them, he jumps over their heads and runs on. Then they have 
to leap over a chasm, which is stuck all along with knives, and 
the earthly shaman performs the feat backwards, Then a huge 
kettle filled with boiling water is placed by the side of a larch- 
tree. A thin pole with a sharp end protrudes from the water, 


! Regurding the Aurara borealis, see p. 634. 
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The competitors have to catch the end of a rope which hangs 
from the larch-tree; then they must jump into the kettle, alight 
on the end of the pole, and land safely on the ground, ete, The 
earthly shaman overpowers his supernatural competitors, robs 
them of the woman, and finally kills them. 

In another tale a shaman named Attlgitkt went with his 
cousin to the sea. In the open they saw a small old man sitting 
on the water with legs crossed and covering the entrance tà the 
world under water. By promising to give him, on their return 
home, an old blind she-dog, gray with ape, they were permitted 
to enter. Descending to the world under water, they walked 
along and found still another world supported in the air on the 
end of along needle. They turned into mosquitoes, flew upward, 
and slipped through the necdle's cye into tliis world ; then they 
became men again. The owner of this world was the Earth 
(сти). He sits in a large iron house surrounded by Sun, 
Moon, Sky, Sea, Dawn, Darkness, World, who are the suitors of 
his beautiful daughter. Their hands are covered with scars, be- 
cause at every meal, when the tray with the meat is carried in, 
the master strikes with a long knife at every hand that reaches 
out for the food, Being powerful shamans, however, the guests 
immediately heal their wounds by breathing on them. Attigitki 
sits down by himself, puts his cap on his lap, and draws in his 
breath. Plenty of ‘meat jumps over into the cap, and Nütenut 
has no occasion to interfere. 

After the meal the suitors are sent to fetch fuel. A large 
tree-trunk stands up in the middle of the sea. As soon a8 à 
suitor climbs it and begins to cut its branches with an axe, the 
spirit that lives in the tree-trunk shakes jt, and the wood-cutter 
falls down. and is drowned. The suitors, being shamans. rise 
again and come back to the shore. Attfgitki and his cousin 
bring a quantity of food and drop it on the treetrunk. While 


the spirit is busy cating the food, they succeed in cutting off a 
V Chuüke ker Material, P. 227, | 
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piece of wood as large as a house. After a while a shamanistic 
contest begins in thesleeping-room, The lights are extinguished, 
sun brings his luminary and scorches the people. Sea brings 
the flood and drowns everything. Moon brings the “shutting 
rocks,” and crushes the competitors. Dawn brings two polar 
bears, which eat everybody. Darkness brings two black bears, 
which do the same. Sky makes its upper hard crust fall down 
and crushes the people. World brings a snow-tempest and 
freezes them. After each performance all the rival shamans 
come to life again, The two men remain unhurt, because 
they turn now into red worms, then into ermines or into wag- 
tails. Finally Attígrtkt, in his turn, begins to perform. He lifts 
his staff and touches the competitors one by one. One-half of 
the body of each is burned, shrunken, or weakened. They fly 
away terrified, and Attfgitki carries off the bnde.' 

The Chukchee ideas of the position of the worlds in respect 
to one another, also of the human souls carried away by £e 
and then restored by shamans, are presented with curious details 
in the story of “The Scabby Shaman,” which T give in extenso: 


There lived in the midland country a mighty shaman, Meémgm by 
name, rich in reindeer. He had eighty bouses, all well filled with peo- 
ple, and eight large herds: His reindeer were like fallen boughs in a 
forest. His only son, Rintew, suddenly died. Meémgin sought for 
him throughout the whole earth, searched all worlds, and could not find 
him. In great sorrow he sat down in his sleeping-room and ceased to 
practise his art, not wanting to go out. His son's body lay before him 
on a skin. Three years it lay there, Al! the flesh had decayed and 
fallen off, because three years had passed by, The joints had become 
loosened, and the intestines had fallen out upon the skin and mingled 
with the decayed hair. At last the father arose, called two of his work- 
ing-men, and said: " Beyond the limits of the earth, where the carth 
meets the sky, lives the greatest of all shamans, Scabby-one. Call on 
him, and say to him, * Meémgin requests you to revive his son," He 
selected for his messengers four of his best reindeer. He hitched up, 
bade the men mt down, laid the reins on the reindeer, and put the 


! Cudekes Afatcrialr, p.255. 
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nooses around the men's wrists: then he charmed the 
the reindeer, the sledges, and the harness, Th i he 
deer, and they flew away high upin the airlike geese, 00 
Scabby-one has a hundred houses, which stand on the “attainable 
limit of the sky." — He lies in his sleeping-room unable to move. His 
whole body is ‘covered with scabs, His mouth and palate, hands and. 
feet, lips and eyes, soles, and ends of his nail, are covered with scabs. 
His wife moves him about like a log. Before the arrival of the mes- 
sengers he said to his wife: " Place me near the rear wall and give me 
my drum. I shall beat it fora while, I shall lock around in a dream." 
He struck the drum, which hung on a line from the ceiling because he 
was unable to hold it, After a while he said ta his wife: " Have plenty 
of food cooked today. Guests are coming.” He had hardly finished 
speaking when the men came, "Oh!" said Scabhy-one, "who are 
you, and who sent you?" —"We are Meémgm's men."—*" How did 
you travel ? "—" With reindeer." —* What are reindeer? What are they 
like?" —" Don't you know? What do you and your people live on; 
there are so many of you? What kind of herds do you keep?” — 
" Herds of dogs, We live on dog meat," And indeed around the 
houses were walking innumerable dogs, large and fat, equal in size 
to reindeer. “Bring me your reindeer, 1 want to look al them." 
The men did so. "The shaman looked them over and over, and said, 
" "These reindeer are mine.” They thought, “Now, how are we going 
(о исі Баск?" He guessed their thoughts immediately, und said; " Why 
do you doubt me? Da I need your reindeer?" They thought again; 
" How can he take our reindeer? The dogs. will tear them to pieces.” 
Well,” replied acabhy-one, though nobody spoke: a word, “ l can 60 
arrange that the dog» won't worry them, Bring the reindeer here.” 
He charmed their сат», Hoses, and mouths; and the reindeer went to 
the botises, lifting their tails like dogs. "Cetus go," said Scabby-one. 
There was a sleep mountain close to the village, “Let us climb up," 
said he, "They took him by his arms and carried him off to the lop. 
ча Now lie down to sleep," said. Scabby-one, and hr аас M асса 
side by side. As soon as they had shut their eyes, he bade all the grass 
on the mountain-top to gather around hig hands, and began to make a 
grass harness. When it was finished, he commanded it to tie itself 
ирро іла Deane of the sleepers, Then he took the reins and rode 
across the sky, alighting on the MOUNTAIN near Meémgrn's village. Тһе 


two men did not know what had happened, but all the while remained 
іп a deep sleep, | 
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_ Seabby-one entered Meémgm's house. The father was sitting 
before the decayed body. of his son, and did not éven lift his head. “1 
have come at your call," said Scabby-one. “ Although it may be dif- 
cult to find him who has been carried away, still an attempt may be 
made. And we are both equally gifted in magic. Have you sought 
for your son?" —“T have.""—" Where have you sought ?""—“ Every- 
where." —" Have you found anything?" —“ Nothing."— " In the sky 
above our heads are numerous shining stars. Have you looked among 
them ? "—" I have."—“ Well?" —“ Nothing.” —" Oh, where can we 
find | your son if he is-not there? 

"In {һе зеа yonder live numerous large animals, walruses,—thong- 
seals, small seals. Have you looked among them?"— "I have." — 
` Well 2? "—" Nothing." —*' Oh, where can we find your son if he is not 
there ?"—" In the depths of the sea live another set of medium-sized 
beings, white, red, gray fishes, naked or covered with scales. Have 
you sought among those?"—“ | have.""—“ Well?"—“ Nothing." — 
“Oh, where can we find him if not there! 

“ Onthe bottom of the sea live a third set of small beings,—shells, star- 
fish, worms, sca-bugs, Have you looked among those ?"— " I have." 
—" Well?" —" Nothing," —" Oh, where shall we find him if not 
there ? 

"On the land all kinds of animals are running around, — reindeer, 
foxes, bears, hares, wolves. On the earth's «kin creep various insects, 
—white-capped beetles, centipedes, lody-bugs, and black beetles. 
Through the earth's bosom countless red worms dre squeezing them- 
selves. Have you sought among all these ?"—“ Yea,"—" Well 7" — 
" Nothing."—“ Oh, where can we find him if he is not there? 

"On the earth's surface grow countless weeds and herbs, Have 
you looked among those, from one stalk to another ? " —" ] have," — 
" Have you looked over all willow-sprouts in the brush? Have you 
looked over. all. Jarch-trees in the forest? " —" Yes, I have.""—“ The 
banks of the rivers are covered with pebbles, Have you sotight among 
those ? " — * Yes " —" Well?" —" Nothing."—" Oh, where shall we 
find your son if lie is not there? " —" Everything visible and tangible, 
all that exists on the earth — have you Iooked over all that ? "—" Yes." 
"Well?" —*' Nothing." 

“Under this’ earth existe another: world, belonging to the Atle. It 
has skies of im own, stars, «un and moon, land and sea. Have vou 
looked overall that exista on that earth, the stars above, the. fishes m 
the sea, the herbs of the field, and the worms in the soll ?" —* Yes "— 
"Well?" — " Nothing '"' 

“Under that world there is a third world, peopled with men. Ti too 
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has a sun and a moon, stars, and waters. Have you sought among the 
things in that world ? | лғ. 

“Yonder, above the outer side of the sky, there is a world, be- 
longing to the upper dir, with new stars, sun and moon, and sea. 
Have you looked among them? 1 "om 

"Over that world there exists one more, belonging to men, having 
earth and stars, with game in the forests, and fish in the water, Have 
you sought there ? " — “ Yes," а 

“Which world has more life, the upper or the under one? "— They 
аге just equal,"—" Which sea has more fish, which land more game, 
which air more birds, the upper or the under one?” —" They are just 
equal.” —" Have you searched the world of sunset?"—* Yes""— 
* Have you searched the world of sunrise, and that of the last rays of 
the twilight, and that of the noon, and that of the midnight? "—“ Ves," 
every one, He is nowhere.” А 

" Highest of all there is a small world quite by itself, belongmg to 
the female &7Z-bird. Have you looked there?"— " No; 1 don't 
know it."—" He is probably there, The bird must have carried away 
your boy. I will go and see." 

He rattled with the drum and sank into the earth. Then far away 
was heard the clatter of the drum. Rising ont of the ground, he flew 
upward with his drum to the world of the EHE-bird. | 

Two worlds were on his road, Twice he went up, and then came 
down again, crossing his own tracks like a hunted fox. Then he 
reached the small world above, and found a large stone house, Cook- 
ing down the vent-hole, he saw a sleeping-room of stone, Аз be 
looked through its walls, he saw the boy's sou| pinioned with iron 
bands behind the large lamp, each joint tied separately, "Тһе Айта 
had carried him away for her food, and pinioned him there, Every 
morning she would ask, " What kind of food did you eat on earth ? "— 
~ Late reindeer-meat, seal-blubber, walrus-fat, and whale-skin," Then 
she would fly away over the three worlds, and would bring back every 
kind of meat, which she gave him to make him fatter, Huge pieces of 
fat and meat were suspended from the stone walls of the house, At 
the time of the sbaman's- arrival the bird was not at home; but two 
бейей were tied in front of the entrance. Their ears kept turning 
toward every direction and noticed even the slightest noise. Scabby- 
one transformed himself into а mosquito and attempted to ffy-in, but 
the monsters snapped at him when they heard the buzzing of his wings. 
He turned into a gadfly, but to no avail. He turned into a white- 
capped beetle, but with no better success, У Oh, bad luck!" he cried: 
He turned into a cartion-fly, and in this shape few into the house- 
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The rét&s dogs did not hinder him, because there were many carrion- 
flies around the meat. He went into the sleeping-room, cut. the soul's 
bonds and transformed it into another carrion-fly, — They escaped from 
the house, and made their way toward their own world, crossing their 
tracks as before, and turning hither and thither like hunted fores. 
When they had reached the lowest sky, however, the 4¢/4-bird overtook 
them, She shouted: “Ko, ko, ko! Why did you carry away my little 
boy ?'"—" Stolen from the thief, restored. to the owner," answered 
Scabby-one.—" Give him back to me, or I shall kill you!" The beat- 
ing of her wings made them flutter in the air like dry leaves, “Oh,” 
said ‘Scabby-rone, “she really wants to kill. me. Now I shall try,” 
Pulling his nght hand up tis sleeve, he moved bis little finger upwards, 
Fire fell down, singeing the 472-bird’s wings: “Oh, oh!” cried she, 
"indeed, you want to kill me. Now it is my turn,” She beat her 
wings again; but to no avail, for her feathers were singed. 

Then Scabby-one killed the 4e/-bird and burnt herto ashes, “Let 
us make haste," said Scahby-one, The people in Meémgtn's house 
heard a distant clatter, It descended, sank into the earth, and alter a 
while rose in the middle of the sleeping-room, “I have brought the 
boy. Let us make haste!" said Seabby-one, He called his Azer and 
gave them the boy's soul to hold, and then looked hard at the decayed 
heap and guiped it down, spattering the putrid fluid about. Then he 
shouted, “ Bring-a new white skin! He vomited, and spat out the 
boy's body. All the bones were in their right places, and the flesh 
stuck to the bones again. Then he swallowed the body a second time 
and spat it out again. It was covered with new skin, all sores were 
smoothed down. He swallowed it a third time and spat it out again: 
blood mounted in the cheeks, and the lips almost wanted to speak. 
Scabby-one shouted, “Give me the soul!" He swallowed it and spat 
it down on the body. Тһе soul passed through the body and stuck in 
the wall of the house, “ The body is too cold," said Scabby-one; “it 
will not hold together.” He swallowed the body a fourth lime, warmed 
it in his stomach, and spat it out again on the skin, Then he fung the 
soul at it, "Oh, oh, oh! " sighed the boy, and then sat down on the 
skin, 
Then Scabby-one was paid with a herd of reindeer. He said: "I 
am going now, Let all people enter the house and not come ont again, 
because I shall take with me everything that is outside. You must take 
good care of the boy. Since he has come back from the dead, he will 
be a great shaman, éven greater than I; but his heart and mind will in- 
cline to the bad. Still do not thwart him, for, if you do, he will over- 
power you.” He beat his drum, began an incantation, and moved 
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around the house, Presently the sound of the song, the rattling of the 
drum, and the clattering of the reindeer-hoofs were heard ascending 
higher and higher, first to the level of the vent-hole, then over it; then 
it gradually vanished upward, 

As soon as Scahby-one had left, Rintew began to maltreat the peo- 
ple. Heran about in the night outraging every woman, even the oldest, 
and heating every man. The people were powerless against him, If 
they tried to work evil charms against him, he caught the charms, gathered 
the secret words of the would-be sorcerers in a mitten, and in the morn- 
ing distributed them among their owners, saying, “This is your ward, 
and this is yours, and this is yours." 

His father began to repent of his restoration to life, for the people 
were coming every day with fresh complaints, Finally he said, " We 
will remove him to another world." He went towards sunset to find a 
KA E-wilch. 4 

The witch immediately complied with his request and went to 
Meémgin's house, carrying her long staff with blood-stained point, She 
posted herself in ambush before the entrance, but Rintew guessed her 
purpose, turned into a white goose, and flew away through the vent-hole, 
The witch gave chase, but he escaped to the land of darkness, Then 
be Jost his way in the dark, wandered around, and suddenly stumbled 
over a screech-owl, which said, "Oh, oh! Don't kick met" — *' Why, 
are you à man too ? "—" Yes, we are residents of this country, and have 
a house here in the darkness."—" If. you are residents here, give me 
shelter; | am weary, and want to sleep."—" Come in," said the owl: 
and he put him under his wing. He continued, “ When you want to 
pass waiter, ask for a tub" 

The next day he went on, and had a similar adventure with an 
eagle. In the morning he bade him farewell, “There js your way," 
said the eagle, pointing straight ahead, where a small bright spot was 
visible, not larger than the hole made in the reindeer- akin by a reindeer 
Пу'в larva "That light comes from the bright world. You must 
know, however, that the old woman has placed her staff across the en- 
trance the whole length of the earth. She has transformed jt into a 
high ridge of iron mountains, She has split herself in two, and each half 
keeps guard at one end of the staff. Do not try to go around the ridge, 
but climb across it, no matter how steep it may be, Go straight ahead 
to the place where you see a red line glowing, like red rust on iron. It 
is the blood with which the point of her staif is smeared. If you try to 
go around the ridge you wi) be killed Even if you were the greatest 
of all shamans you would be" killed," | 
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— In due time Rífntew reuched the mountains, — They were quite ver- 
tical. Still he began to climb, clinging to the iron rocks with his nails 
and teeth, After a few steps he lost his foothold and tumbled down, 
but to his amazement he found himself on the other side of the mountains.’ 
Thus Ríntew came back home and immediately resumed his old tricks. 
Hia father made a second attempt to put him out of the way, and sum- 
moned alittle old woman of the Kerek tribe,’ who succeeded in depriv- 
ing Rintew of his senses, and then sent him out-doors to fetch some 
‘small thing. Meanwhile she transformed the sleepmg-room into one 
world, and the house into another. Thus when leaving the house he 

really went out of two worlds. He recovered his senses on a high 
cliff, astride of a piece of rock overhanging the sea, and in such a posi- 
tion that the slightest motion would have made him lose his hold. He 

gat there for five days, when at last he saw a raven flying by. “O, 

Rintew! man of many tricks, how did you get there?" —"1 don't 

know.” —" Ger down! " — " I cannot." — “ Will not any of your tricks 
make you free 2 — "Yon had better come and help me." — "" What are 
you ready to pay ? "—" Anything you want." —" When you come home, 

kill every living thing for my food." —"* All right." —" Tben hold your 
breath and listen, One day and one night will pass away, then you will 
ste a drift-log carried by on the waves. When it is close by, leap down 
from your seat; don't think whether you will break your neck or not. 

When you have alighted on the log, you will pass into the open sea. 

Shut your eyes, then you will reach the shore. When you hear the rattle 
of the pebbles, go ahead to firm ground. With eyes shut, take a hand- 
ful of pebbies and pour them from one hand into the other. They will 

become softer and softer. When at last you feel that they are as soft 
as cloudberries, throw them behind you over your head. Then yout 

will be lifted-and carried across another sea. Shit your eyes and take 

a handful of pebbles, and pour them from hand to hand. Again you 

will be catried serogs the sea. On that shore you will find a small 
camping-site, Search it attentively; you will find a necdle.. Then on 
another camping-site you will find a round bead as red as a cloudberry, 

When you reach home, make a small drum, skin a blick beetle to cover 

it, then perform the mi rg! ae rites for the needle and the bead.""* 


! Jn another version the. aiountain-tidge, though it appears very high from. afar, 
assumes its real alze—that of the woman's stail—whon he reaches it, Afier that he meets 
& large sen, which, when le renches it, is seen to he a flat drum, 

‘A branch of the Karyak having a prest reputation for alil] in magic. 

‘The main feature of these rites iva thonk-offering to the souls of objects found, 
or obtained in hunting. 
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Thus Rintew came home and sent word to all his neighbors, saying 
he would perform a great ceremony, Meanwhile he began to construct 
a large wooden house, and finished it before all the people had assem- 
bled. They went into the building and entirely filled it, The Kerek 
witch came too, and he made a round mound for her seat, because she 
was so small, ‘Then he started with his incantations. “Needle, come 
down!" he sang, It came down on a slender shining thread. Не 
asked, "To whom shall 1 give it?" —" Me, me!" exclaimed all the 
women around. But the needle went up again, and vanished through 
the vent-hole. 

Ríntew beat his beetle-skin drum and chanted on. “When I wan- 
dered, lost among the unknown worlds, I held imn my hand pebbles, 
which softened like cloudberries. Here is my cloudberry as hard as a 
pebble."' The cloudberry bead came down on the shining metal 
thread. "Who will take this pendant?" —" I will!" cried all the 
women around, and tried to lay hold of it. Again Rintew beat his 
beetle-skin drum, and chanted on: " When I sat on the stone pillar 
overhanging the sea, I promised some trifle to the black raven. You 
cackling one, take now your booty! You little Kerek witch, do you 
feel gratified? Your charms will fall down on your own wicked body." 
With a single leap he sprang out through the vent-hole. The beetle- 
skin drum followed, and, suddenly expanding, stuck in the opening, 
All doors and exits vanished, Of its own accord the drumstick began 
to beat the drum from beneath. The bead commenced to enlarge; at 
first it grew to the size of the upper piece of a drill, then to that of an 
infant's head; then it became as large as a reindeer's paunch, then as a 
blubber-bag, then as the carcass of a fat walrus, larger and larger, filling 
the house, and squeezing the people to the beams. ‘The drumstick 
rattled on, the bead grew, blood oozed through the beams, the house 
burst and fell down, A bloody stream flowed to the sea from Rintew's 
building, 

Thus he exterminated all his people, and became the ancestor of a 
new tribe," 


Animai fales—A considerable part of the animal stories of 


'Conceming pebbles turned into beads, cf. Nelson, '' Exkimo about Hering 
Strait,” EipAeentÀA Reperi Hnrai of American Etkuvisey, 1896-97, p. 412. The 
details of another Chukchee tale resemble the Alaskan story more closely, A woman 
is Hoating on a sealakin float in the darkmess. — She comes to a shore, sinks ankle-deep 
into heaps of amall soft things, takes a number of them, amd afterward, when she 
reaches our world, finds them to be beads, | 

% Самісдге Materialr, p. 201. 
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the Chukchee relate to the Raven myth, and will be treated later. 
Others are generally short, and refer to various animals which 
often have special names. The fox is called “field-woman ” 
(маеш; һе mouse, "breech-woman " (guimésiéut) ; the 
spermophilus, " spermophilus-woman " ( yf/e-&üZuf); small spider, 
"spider-woman " (Adrga-méuf); a certain small black beetle, 
" shining-black-woman (4g£-&Zuf). All these animals are females. 
Chiefly in incantations and in. shamanistic performances, male 
animals bear special names. The wild reindeer is called “air- 
went-out" (dig/nio) because of his fear of human smell. The 
black bear is called " the-little-one-walking-afoot " (CAvuligdt), or 
“U [iving-under-the-(steep-) hill " (отето). 

The animal stories of other West Bering tribes are, in general 
character and even in details, very much like those of the Chuk- 
chee. Animal subjects are treated in a similar manner from 
Kolyma river to Kamchatka. A she-fox, who wants to help 
an old man, advises him to make a large rug of white hare-skin, 
and to spread it across an open place in a frozen river. She finds 
some elks, and, under the pretext of running a race, contrives to 
bring them to the covered spot, where they break through and 
are speared by the old man. This tale exists among the Chuk- 
chee, Koryak, Yukaghir of the upper Kolyma,’ Russianized 
Yukaghir of the lower Kolyma, and Kamchadale. 

The subjects of the animal stories are treated in the same 
way in the folklore of the Chukchee and of the American Eskimo, 
though with different details. Sometimes two stories from the 
Asiatic and the American sides are so strikingly alike in charac- 
ter, notwithstanding the difference in subject and details, that 
one feels as if they were both from the same place and stock. 
Here is an instance: 

A mosquito, when practising ceremonial songs in his dwelling, saw 
a healthy boy passing by. “What a fine boy!" quoth һе, "Маке 

! Tochelson, Mairrial: for the Study af the Уна Language and Folklore, 
St Petenbarg, 1900, p. 30. 
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haste!" he said, turning to his wife. “Give me my boots and mittens! 
| must be after him! Hurry up! F shall miss bim! Stay! Last 
might I had a dream; my wing became sprained. What may be the 
reason for this dream! Oh, well! It is all right! Here, my boots! 
He walks away! Queer dream! Fine boy!" He flew off, alighted 
оп the boy's forehead and began to drink, but the boy rubbed’ the spot 
and crushed him. His wings were sprained. 

This short Chukchee tale is a good match for “ The Lemming 
and the Ow!” of the American Eskimo, though not dealing with 
the same subject. 

The animal stories of the Ainu, and even of the Japanese, 
though the latter are much more elaborate, belong evidently to 
the same group of tales, 

I do not need to discuss fully here the division of Chukchee 
folklore relating to wars with their neighbors, although such 
stories are elaborate and sometimes even do not lack epic breadth 
and force, Some incidents, however, bearing marked resemhlance 
to American stories, will be discussed later, 


IL—UOMPARISON BETWEEN THE FOLKLORE OF NORTHEASTERN 
SIBERIA AND THAT OF THE ESKIMO, 


A comparison between the folklore of both sides of Bering 
sea may be'made in two directions: first, between the American 
Eskimo and the Asiatic Chukchee, who live in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Eskimo; and, second, between the Indians 
of northwestern America and the tribes of northeastern Siberia. 
In the present chapter a comparison between Chukchee and 
Eskimo folklore will be drawn. 

The Chukchee show many traces of the material and mental 
influence exerted by the Eskimo. I must mention. however, that 
the Asiatic Eskimo, who live in a few villages along the northern 
part of the western shore of Bering sea, though closely 
bling the American branches of their people in 
material subsistence, language, social 


resem 
their meana of 
customs, etc., have not pre- 
served much of original Eskimo folklore. The tales that I could 
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collect among them are, for the greater part, disjoined and inco 
herent. Even the most characteristic Eskimo stories, if known 
at all, are believed by them to have originated among the Chuk- 
chee, This, of course, may have been caused by their position 
among the Asiatic tribes, though the Alaskan material published 
in Nelson's memoir strikes me as being of the same character. 

The general character of Chukchee and Eskimo tales is quite 
alike, and the chief topics on both sides of Bering sea are about 
the same, I will briefly describe the most frequent ones. 

A young boy is left alone in the wilderness, or starved and de- 
spised by his village neighbors. His bad luck is often shared by 
his old grandmother. With the gradual increase of his strength 
and nimbleness, or by means of magic help, or in some other 
way, he becomes a successful hunter and warrior, and ultimately, 
out of revenge, kills all the other inhabitants of the village, leav- 
ing only a few survivors. 

СА wife is cast off by her husband for the sake of another 
woman. By some magic influence she secks revenge on him and 
on her rival. 

A woman is carried away by a mighty being, Her husband, 
or sometimes her brother, goes in search of her, and, after various 
adventures, comes to the land of the aggressor. He is offered a 
trial of strength, comes out as the victor, and carries back his 
wife or sister. 

A man or two men seeking adventure, or a poor boy secking 
a chance of bettering his lot, come to a rich and powerful man 
with a beautiful daughter, who has many suitors. The new- 
comers must submit to various tests of strength and shamanistic 
skill; they prove victors, and carry away the bride. Often the 
young man does not ask permission of the father, but contrives 
on the first night to gain access to the bride, though she is con- 
fined in an iron box, She receives him with joy, and in the 
morning the parents adapt themselves to the inevitable. 

In regard to the shamanistic contest, it is important to state 
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that in many West Bering tales it is carried out in special cere- 
monial-houses evidently similar to those existing everywhere in 
America. 

In the story of “The Scabby Shaman,”' Rintew, on returning 
from his last journey, constructs a special singing-house, and invite: 
all his neighbors to a ceremony in the same way as is done by so 
many Eskimo and Indian heroes. At the present time there are no 
tribal singing-houses, or anything of that sort, on the west coast 
of Bering sea, and even the traditions in regard to them are ex- 
ceedingly scanty. From some hints in Krasheninikoíf's book it 
might seem that the Kamchadale had some common place for 
ceremonies held by the united inhabitants of the village" Lieu- 
tenant Hooper * very definitely describes a dancing-house (council- 
room as well as theater, he says) in the Asiatic Eskimo village 
of Uftisak (Indian point), visited by him in 1848. At present, 
however, even the oldest inhabitants do not remember anything 
about such houses, In the Chukchee village of Nüniigren, about 
a hundred miles westward from Indian point, 1 found that one of 
the former underground houses, which are now replaced by tent- 
like dwellings, was used by all families in turn for their autumn 
ceremonies, Even now the house belongs to one family, For- 
merly other families had to pay for its use by special offerings 
every autumn. Three years ago this ceremonial-house was aban- 
doned, and at the time of my visit it was full of congealed snow 
and of earth that had crumbled from the walls. 

The subjects mentioned above, and others similar to them, are 
treated by both the Chukchee and the American Eskimo in a 
similar way, with a whole series of identical incidents and char- 
acteristic details. 

I will give here a few examples of stories alike in many 
details. 

' Sot p. 595. 


! Krasheninikofi, Devription ef fe Rand Kaschrthz, vol. t, chap. xii, St 
Potersbarg, 1419. 


! Jom Month: among tha. Zwili, London, 1353. 
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t. An old maid, unable to find a husband, hugs for spite an 
old whale-skull lying on the beach. The skull suddenly comes to 
life and drags her away into the sea, notwithstanding the efforts 
of her female companions. The whale carries her, through the 
passage between the opening and shutting rocks, to a village 
across the sea, and makes her his-wife. His whole body is cov- 
ered with sores, and she has to pick out the barnacles, and in 
doing so wears her fingers away to the very bones. Her brother 
at home wants to find her, and constructs a boat, which he 
remodels over and over again in order to make it swifter. The 
third time it vies with the birds flying above. Still he is not con- 
tent; he reconstructs it again, and at last can leave behind even 
the small фал уа (Sterna hirundoj, the swiftest of all birds. 
Eight men go in this boat to the land of the whale. They pass 
through the passage between the moving rocks. The woman's 
brother leaves the boat and its crew on shore, and with one com- 
panion starts for the village. On the way they kill two ermines 
and two small birds (the species is not indicated), and take off 
their skins, to be used as protecting amulets. The whale-man 
treats them with the best of his provisions, then suggests that 
they shall have some amusement, meaning a shamanistic contest. 
The lights are put out, The sea comes into the house, but they 
put on their bird-skins, and swim on the surface of the water. 
Then a heavy round stone is brought in, the lights are again put 
out, and the stone begins to roll all over the ground; but the 
visitors put on their ermine-skins and escape underground, At 
night they lead away the woman and make their escape in their 
boat. The whale pursues, and nearly overtakes them, but is de- 
layed by the woman, who throws into the water different parts of 
her dress. Every time he reaches part of her dress, he stops to 
look atit. Finally he comes too near to the shore, and is killed 
by the villagers. 

The rescued woman is with child, and in due time gives birth 
toa young whale. First she keeps it in a water-tub and feeds it 
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with small worms; then she carries it to a lake and feeds it with 
small fish. At the same time she allows it freely her breast. 
After a long interval she carries it to the sea, and it swims away. 
It comes back soon, however, and brings along with it several 
other whales which are tempted by its insinuating words. They 
are destined to be killed by the people, The whole coast pros- 
pers. But the mother, fearing for her whale-son, sews two red 
tassels to his back to serve as a mark of identification, Finally 
the whale is killed by a native of a neighboring village, who envies 
the prosperity of the whale’s relatives, This leads to a war of 
extermination,’ 

Many details, such as the opening and shutting rocks, the boat 
equaling birds in swiftness, the crew of eight men who are left in 
concealment on a strange shore, two companions going to the 
village, the protecting skin amulets, the shamanistic contest, and 
a heavy stone rolling around the house in the darkness, often be- 
smeared with the blood of its former victims, commonly occur in 
the tales of the Chukchee, 

The gate of moving rocks is called “attainable border of 
the sky " (y&phét-tdgin), or Otherwise “attainable border of the 
birds" (ediha-phtt-tdein). According to Chukchee belief, the 
birds, when flying to their own world every fall, have to pass 
through this gate. The rocks shut so quickly that those lagging 
behind are caught and crushed between them, The ground all 
around the rocks is covered a fathom deep with bloody mud.of 
pounded bird-flesh. Feathers fly around like snow: but there is 
no other passage. 

2. An old woman had six sons. Five went hunting and never 
returned. The youngest remained at home, and the mother 
refused to let him go out, They lived on scraps of the worst 
seal-meat, which they received as alms from their neighbors. 

!Chukche Materiab, p. 297. Compare Rink, Tal amd Tradition) f the 
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Finally the boy succeeded in getting away unobserved by his 
mother, He reached a steep mountain, ascended its top, but 
stumbled -and rolled down the other side. On the middle of the 
slope he was stopped by a net (or trap) made of knives sticking 
upward from the ground; but he was not hurt. He was, how- 
ever, unable to escape, Suddenly he heard a voice, "Oh, oh! 
the little seal nearly escaped!" It was 4/£, who took him by 
the neck and began to tickle him on the belly in order to make 
sure that he was dead, But the boy hardened his muscles, and 
the E thought he was dead. He lashed him on a sled. The 
AE tightened the lines, and the boy strained himself so much 
when hardening his body, that he broke wind. (In another ver- 
sion, the &//£ carries the boy on his back; but on the way the boy 
stealthily holds on to the grass and to the branches of the trees: 
Then he suddenly lets them go and makes the £& stumble and 
fall on his face.") 

When the £/& reaches home, his children run to meet him, and 
joyfully exclaim, “A seal! A seal!" (In another version, one 
says, ' T shall have his eyes!" Another, " I shall have his paws!” 
and a third one wants to have his nose.) 

The HVE brings him into the house, The children begin to 
examine him and feel of him; but on the sly he pinches the leg of 
one. The boy whimpers from pain. Then the father says, 
"Don't! This is a strange little seal. Somehow, when I tight- 
ened its lashings on the sled, it cracked.” The mother begins to 
prepare the meal, and hangs over the fire a large kettle out of 
which stick human hands, shrunken and shriveled. "These are 
my brothers! hands," thinks the boy. After supper the &&- 
woman wants to skin the seal, but, on feeling it, finds that it is 
still too soft, and not hardened by frost. (In another version 
it is still too hard to be carved, the reason being that the boy was 
hardening his muscles.) 

"Strange little seal!" repeats her husband. “ Leave it till 

! Compare also Bom, F'etdianische Sagem, '* Snenelq," p. 251. 
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tomorrow." Before going to sleep he takes his chamber-pot, 
defecates into it, and bids his excrements to watch over the boy. 
After a while the boy moves his leg. The excrements immedi- 
ately begin to shriek and give warning. “ Kaw, kaw, kaw! 
Look after the seal!" The Б/Е gets up, but the boy is again 
motionless. “ Why!" says the 44/£, you are playing jokes on 
me!" and he urinates on top of his excrements, Again he 
goes to slcep. The boy turns his head. Kaw, kaw, kaw!" screams. 
the vessel, but not so loud as before. The boy quickly stands 
up and fills the vessel with his own urine and excrements, thus 
smothering the voice. Then he takes the round meat-knife of the 
Eéle.woman and kills the whole family. (In another version he 
says, while cutting the neck of the first boy, “Here are the eyes 
far you!" and while killing the second," Here are the paws Гог 
yout") 

This tale is analogousto the second part of the Eskimo tale of 
“Nareya,"" though many details, such as human hands sticking 
out of the kettle, recall other Eskimo tales. In one of these,’ it 
is told that a brother, visiting his sister married in a strange land, 
is treated to a dish of blubber mixed with berries, on the bottom 
of which he perceives shrunken human hands. 

In a version of this tale collected among the Russianized 
Yukaghir on the lower Kolyma, the berries in the dish consist of 
red finger-ends chopped off and boiled in blubber, The young 
children of the A/e call them " cloudberries," and keep asking 
their mother for some. 

On the other hand, some episodes of the Nareya tale appear 
in other Chukchee stories. For instance, in No. 164 of '* Chuk- 
chee Materials,” the 4¢/2 pursues some young girls, who succeed 
in crossing the fiver. Unable to find the ford, tlie ££, following 
their advice, tries to drink all the water of the river, and then 

VON: Mirirrialr p.192. 
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begins to cross. The girls bid him hurry, but at his first quick 
step he bursts. 

3. The bird-woman story is also common to the Chukchee 
and to the Eskimo, .A man sees five white and beautiful women 
bathing in a lake. On the beach he finds their white goose-skin 
jackets and takes possession of them: The women come to the 
shore and ask for their jackets. The last one is the fairest of all. 
She is as pretty as fire. The man refuses to return her jacket, 
while the others put on their jackets, turn into white geese, and 
fly away, The man takes the goose-woman to his house and 
makes her his wife. She gives birth toason. After a while the 
mother-in-law bids her go into the country to dig edible roots. 
She brings grass-stalks instead. The old woman scolds her and 
makes her weep. As soon as the birds begin to migrate, the 
goose-woman, who cannot sleep at night, watches them, and 
wants to speak to them. Twelve white geese fly by. She calls, 
and asks them for help, Take me to our land,” she says, They 
reply: * Wehave nosledges." Then each drops one feather from 
its wings, She gathers these feathers, sews them to her sleeves, 
and flies away with the geese. The man reproves his mother and 
bids her make for him ten pairs of new boots, He fills the boots 
with provisions and starts in pursuit of his goose-wife. Each day 
he wears out one pair of boots and consumes the provision con- 
tained in them, — At last, having used up all his boots, he comes 
to the seashore. A little old man stands on the beach, chopping 
wood with an adze. (In another version, the chips of wood, when 
falling to the ground, are transformed into fsh. In still another, 
they glide away to the sea and turn into fishes.) He looks at the 
old man's anus, and percetves that he can look through him right 
upto hismouth. Fleenterstheanusand comesout of the mouth. 
"Where do you come fram?” asks the old man. “From your 
right side," answers he, fearing to anger him if he should tell the 
truth. The old man bids him bring a log of driftwood that lies 
near by. With his adze he hollows it out, and makes a canoe 
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with a tight cover that fits like the lid ol asnuffbox. In this 
canoe the man crosses to another shore. His little son plays оп 
the beach with other children and reports to the goose-woman 
that her husband has come, She does not believe him, but at 
last steps out to meet the new-comer. “Why did you come?” 
she asks. “ They will kill you! A very strong person has taken 
me to be his wife!""—" Well,” replies he, “I came for death, not 


for life! 

A glaucus gull (Larus glaucus) is the woman's husband. He 
is the proudest and strongest man in the village. His house 
stands in front of all the others. He attacks his visitor, who 
wrings the gull's neck and throws him down. The bird-people 
gather in crowds and attack the man. They shoot at him with 
their wing-feathers, but he snatches a club and lays low hundreds. 
Then he returns with his wife and child in the same lid-covered 
canoe.’ 

In another version the bird-husband is a powerful саріс- 
shaman, and is overcome only with the aid of other bird-shamans, 
—the tern, the raven, and the hawk." This eagleshaman ap- 
pears frequently in Chukchee tradition, and sometimes has the 
character of the thunder-bird, or even of the ruler of the world. 
The eagle, by the way, even at the present time, is protected by 
taboo, and to kill him is believed to bring tempest and bad 
weather. 

This whole tale closely resembles the Eskimo story of “ Ititau- 
jang,'' only the end is different. The episode of geese-women 
bathing in a lake, however, is known all over the world, and forms 
one of the common nursery tales of civilized countries. The in- 
cident of birds shooting with their wing-feathers occurs also 
among the Indians of the North Pacific coast. In Eskimo tales 


Слагат Materials, p. 20a. 
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the canoe made or given by the old man is usually a fishbone. In 
one Alaska version, however, it is a king-salmon, hollow inside.’ 
The old man bids the man enter it, and then shuts it, This is 
much more like the Chukchee incidents. The ten pairs of new 
boots filled with provisions, that the hero takes when leaving for 
a long journey, often occur in Chukchee tradition. In the Es- 
kimo tale of “ Kiviuk," ' they are replaced by several pairs of new 
mittens to be worn on the proposed journey. Both versions may 
have sprung from an episode in a wide-spread Old World tale, 
where the hero, when starting in search of his wife or bride, 
orders three pairs of iron boots, three iron hats, and three iron 
staffs, which are to serve him on the journey, In a tale from 
Lower Fraser river, the hero going after his wife makes for him- 
self a hundred pairs of boots for the journey." 

There are some other incidents that evidently originated on 
the mainland of Asia and were carried to the west shore of 
Hering sea and farther on to America. Such is the reviving of 
the dead by sprinkling them with the water of life, after which 
they usually sit up and remark on their prolonged sleep.” When 
this water is mentioned in Chukchee tales, it is often stated that 
it is carried in a tiny bottle—a circumstance evidently taken from 
tales of the Old World. The bottle, which was quite unknown 
in ancient Chukchee culture, is described as " something like a fish 
gall-bladder " (Enaz-Ai-znirr In). 

4. A party of five girls, four of whom are small and the fifth 
grown up, walk around seeking food, and find a large house. 
Instead of dogs, four large bears are tied in front of the door. A 
Ek comes out and invites the girls to enter, Then he offers 
them the best of various kinds of food. At night he wants the 
youngest to sleep in his bed, and promises to keep her warm, but 

‘Franck Harmum, Grawimudical Fumdamentr ef the Inmurt Langwagz, Stary 
of the Stolen Wife," p. 292, col, 2, 8 4. 
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instead he devours her. In the morning, while he goes out to 
hunt reindeer, the girls take flight. He kills a hundred rein- 
deer and carries them home in a single load, “Where are the 
guests?" asks he of his houschold utensils. “Gone!” hisses the 
lamp. “Could you not hold them?" retorts the ФИЛА, "Where 
is the line-worm?” he asks. A large red dew-worm starts іп 
pursuit, head foremost: his tail is tied to the lamp in the sleep- 
ing-room, but he is long enough to go out in search of them. The 
АЕ conjures ир а gale and a snow-storm, in which the fugitive 
girls lose their way. Finally they are overtaken by the giant 
worm, and driven back to the A's house, The AE eats an- 
other girl, then still another, The largest one is left till the last. 
She implores the 4/4 to let her live: She saya, "Î will bea slave 
to you. My mother told me, ‘Grow up as fast as you can! 
Yonder lives a 4¢/£ who wants woman's assistance. We will send 
you tohim !""—"No!"he replies, “ T want to taste of your soul!" 
— Atleast make mefatter! Tam too lean,” insists the girl, He 
consents, and for two days feeds her with the best of his supplies, 
—reindeer tallow, sausages,and dried fat. On the third morning 
the girl says, “I want to go out. Don't worry if 1 don't come 
backsoon. Iam so fat that I have trouble in emptying my bowels. 
Give me your knife, too; I want to cut off some scraps of soft 
skin for my use.” The HAE giva her the knife, but ties her to a 
strong line. Once outside of the door, the girl cuts the line in 
two, ties the other end to a hummock, and flies straightway to 
her village. 

“Why has she not come back yet?" thinks the ££. " Prob- 
ably she is too fat, and unable to make an exertion. It is time to 
eat her.” At last he finds out. that the girl has gone, and again 
sends the line-worm after her. But she cuts its head off with the 
kies magic knife. Blood gushes out, and the ér/z, sécing the 
worm's tail becoming quite bloodless, unlashes his bears and 
sends them after her... The girl meanwhile has met five men with 
spears, who kill the pursuing bears, The HE goes himself, and 
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finds her in the house. He thrusts his head into the sleeping- 
room; but a shaman who lives in the house stabs him with a 
blea-berry twig.’ 

This tale may be compared with the story of " Igimagajug." 
The stuffing of the human clothes with moss or heather, which 
occurs in the latter tale, reappears in another Chukchee story, 
in which it is told that some girls are caught by a £Z/& and hung 
in a bag on a tree; but a fox-woman passing by saves them by 
letting down the bag and filling it instead with moss and leaves, 
(In another version she fills the girls’ clothes with moss) The 
ééi#, arriving later on, lets down the bag and stabs it with his 
knife, then takes a bite, but finds pricking twigs instead of soft 

The most characteristic version of this tale belongs to the 
Kamchadale, where Kutq's wife hangs some little mice ina bag 
onatree. The fox lets down the bag by repeating her incanta- 
tion by which she made the larch-tree bend down, The stuffing 
of clothes with leaves occurs also in other Chukchee tales in con- 
nection with the same cannibal 276; but the stuffed figure is 
always suspended in a bag. 

5. Eight men travel in a boat, visiting distant countries. 
Among other circumstances it is related that they reach a country 
where large masses of boiled reindeer-meat are piled up near the 
shore. They want to eat of it; but the inhabitants deter them, 
exclaiming, “Do not eat it! It is dirt !" They enter one of 
the houses and are treated to the choicest fat, kidneys, and dried 
tongues. ‘The occupants, however, do not partake of the meal, 
They һауе no anuses, and explain that their method of taking 
food is to inhale the steam of boiling broth, after which they 
throw away the meat. But the new-comers eat with so much 
relish that one of the villagers is tempted to imitate them. He 


! CÀudzher Matrriali, p. 94. 
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takes a small bit, finds it to his taste, and finally takes a hearty 
meal. In due time, however, he feels very uncomfortable and 
begins to shout, “My buttocks prick me!" Then the oldest of 
the travelers takes a chip and thrusts it through his breech, thus. 
making an anus for him. The others, at their request, are fur- 
nished with anuses too. This tale belongs to the Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, and is identical with an incident of the 
tale of the " Origin of the Narwhal"* — 

6. In the same tale the travelers find a large trunk of a tree 
standing upright in the middle of a bay. Every little while 
this trunk bends, and is submerged in tlie waters, After a while 
it stands up, glistening with fish that are caught on each of its 
short sharp boughs. This trunk is lord of the place, It has 
several wives living on the shore, and provides for them by its 
fishing. Тһе log as husband of two women occurs also in tales 
of the eastern Eskimo‘ and, besides, in à Tlingit tale.' 

7. A man starts with reindeer (or eight men start in a boat) 
to visit distant countries. On the other side of the sea he finds 
a large village. The house of the strongest man stands nearest 
the beach; but the visitor calla at the poorest house, the owner 
of which has not even anything for supper, The strongest man 
of the village is very severe upon his neighbors, and feeds them 
like slaves. If they do not submit to his orders, he cuts short 
their supplies and strikes them with a stick. The visitor is called 
to the strong man's house, and in the morning a wrestling and 
fighting contest is proposed. The contest takes place on a 
walrus-hide, which is well greased to make it slippery, and into 
which sharp bone chips are stuck, ‘The visitor wins, and wrings 
the neck of hisadversary. The inhabitants of the village rejoice, 
because their oppressor has been punished. Ihey divide with 
the visitor all the riches of the strong man. The visitor frees 


' Boos, Andie of Bafia Lind, p. 170. 
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many female prisoners who were kept in the house of the dead 
man; and they all go to their respective countries. 

The contest reappears in several Chukchee tales. Sometimes 
it is the whole crew taking their turn, with fatal issue; the host 
wrings their necks, or else thrusts them through a whale’s verte- 
bra and thus scrapes off all the flesh from their bones. Or it is the 
oldest woman of the village, who kills them with dead men’s fin- 
gers, throwing a finger on every man, — pieces of a corpse being 
considered very efective charms. But the last of the crew over- 
powers the host and thrusts him, in his turn, through the fatal 
hole, or kills the hag and then revives his companions by means 
of a magic head-band, to which are tied several wooden protecting 
manikins, corresponding to the number of men in his crew, The 
version of the story of the wrestling-contest on the skin reminds 
one of the tale of " Tiggak," ' and especially of the tale of " AK'- 
chikchü^gük,"* In another Chukchee tale the deadly chips are 
simply stuck in the ground. Chips stuck in the ground or set in 
a plank for the purpose of wounding a new-comer frequently 
occur in Indian tales! The reviving of killed companions after a 
fighting-contest is repeated in the Shuswap tale of ^ Тісева.”! 

8, Eight brothers went to sea in a boat, leaving the ninth, the 
youngest one, at home. He went angling. The giant Lólhilén 
went by and took him to his house for his child to play with. 
But after a while the man began to grow. He gradually reached 
the same stature as the giant, and became a Lólhilén. The 
brothers returned, but could not find him, and began to shout, 
calling his name. At last he came, took them with their boat, 
and placed them on top of a mountain, where they may be 
seen as stones to the present day.” I obtained this tale among 
— "Ohh Maieriah, р. 345. Compare Rink, Tater and Traditions ef the 
Ета, Мо ло, рр. 132-143. 
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the Eskimo at Indian point. In the Chukchee version the giant 
goes to sleep on the shore, and does not wake till the next spring. 
One of his cheeks is covered with ice, and injured by polar bears ; 
but when he awakes, he only scratches the sore and declares that 
the country is mangy.’ 

9- Three brothers, after several adventures, come to a village 
of some unknown people. The youngest enters one house and 
sees a blind old woman sitting near the hearth. He cannot re- 
frain from mischief, and noiselessly steps up to her, and, producing 
his penis, points it straight at her nose. Her nostrils begin to 
twitch, and she exclaims, “I perceive the smell of à husband |" 
Then the man cannot contain his laughter. The old woman gets 
angry, and, with one short incantation, causes his penis to grow 
continually. They have to cut off part of itand throw it into the 
water, because its weight is too heavy for the boat. But the 
elder brother makes a counter-charm, and awakes in the old 
woman an insatiable sexual desire. She tries finally to satisfy it 
with a sharp stick, and kills herself" 

10. A dog went courting a girl. He rubbed his body with 
alder-bark, so that his groins became тей, He said to his host, 
" This was done by thy daughter's legs!" The old man bade the 
girl marry the dog, who took her to hishome. The dog's mother 
came out, holding a burning stick in her mouth; but the young 
woman kicked her back, saying, “This old bitch wants to barn 
те!” Some small pups jumped out, yelping for joy, but she 
struck them too. Then the dog drove her dway and tried an- 
other girl whose temper was sweeter. From the bridal feast she 
took along some fine meat, and, when the pups came to meet her, 
she gave them small pieces. She spoke kindly to the old bitch. 
The husband bade her to enter the house with closed eyes, Ke- 
opening them inside, she found ahandsome sleeping-room covered 


— 
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with white reindeer-skins, and by her side sat 2 fine-looking young 
man. The dog family had a large reindeer-herd that increased 
div, for the tireless canine legs made the owners excellent 
dsmen. From that time on they began to multiply and be- 
came à a tribe. ‘ . 

This tale is quite popular among the Chukchee. In another 
version, the descendants of the dog and the woman assemble in à 
deserted house and begin to perform the autumnal ceremony of 
the reindeer sacrifice with howling instead of songs. A young 
girl peeps through a crevice and afterward tells the neighbors, 
who come with sticks and drive out the dogs, These flee to the 
west, and part are transformed into men, and become the Rus. 
sians; while another part put on harness, and become team-dogs.’ 
The end of the second version resembles the end of the Eskimo 
story, where the dogs become the ancestors of the Qavdlunait,’ 
or Ijigat, or any other people. The characteristic Eskimo detail 
about the dog-man dragging the woman along after copulation 
appears in another Chukchee story connected with the Raven 
myth." 





In otlier stories of the Chukchee and Eskimo, the treatment 
of the theme is very much the same, and the general resemblance 
is striking; but many of the characteristic details of the Eskimo 
stories have disappeared in the Chukchee versions, and vice versa. 
While a single case of such similarities would not afford sufficient 
evidence of diffusion of tales, the whole mass is so extensive that 
it offers convincing proof of the strong ties between Eskimo and 
Chukchee folklore. 

гг. А тапру огрһап Боу lives quite alone in the poorest hut 
of a maritime village. He finds a hungry old woman and asks 


l Chukchi Afateriah, y. 108. 
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her to live with him. You shall be my grandmother," he says. 
(In another version; his grandmother lives with him.) "They have 
nothing to cook. At last a whale drifts ashore. She sends him 
to the people, saying, " Go and ask for some meat, if only from the 
ќай.” The villagers are returning home with heavy loads of meat ; 
but nobody wants to share with the mangy boy, and he is scoffed 
at and beaten everywhere, At last the Outer Being’ takes com- 
passion on him, and some unknown people give him three small 
scraps of whale-meat, enjoining upon him to put them into one of 
his mittens, and then, on coming home, to put these three pieces 
in three underground larders, After a while the larders are filled 
with meat. Then the grandmother sends him to seek a bride. 
He goes from one village to another, but everywhere is rejected 
with derision and scorn. He comes back, and the Outer Being 
commands him to run around his house. Gradually the soil is 
mellowed and he sinks inte it, at first knee-deep, then thigh-deep, 
then to the navel, and so on. His body becomes clean and 
strong, and he is transformed into a well-shaped young man, the 
best hunter of the village. Out of the ground appear three large 
bags filled with choicest clothing, costly furs, and other riches. 
He takes for wife the prettiest girl of the neighborhood. The 
girls who rejected him now want to have him for their husband. 
But now he rejects them. The neighbors crowd around him, 
saying, " You are my nephew, you are my cousin," but he beats 
them and retorts, “ Еуеп so you have beaten and il.treated me!" 


Finally he leaves the village and settles in another place, The 
villagers are unsuccessful in their hunting, 


and are swept away by 
famine," 


This tale is- widely spread among the Chukchee, There is 
also another somewhat similar one, about a «mall seal that went 
secking a wife, but was rejected and ill-treated everywhere. 

l! See auten, p. $83, 


" Chukchee Materiali, p. 11b, 
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Some young girls maltreated him, cutting his back and putting 
burning coals under his skin. At last one girl felt compassion 
and took him for her husband. In the night he turned into a 
handsome man and caused a large reindeer-herd to appear at his 
bride's house. Finally all the women who formerly had ill- 
treated him wanted to have him, but he struck and rejected 
them all." 

12, After a great famine there were left ina village only a 
little boy and his sister. They had nothing to eat. He made a 
small bow and the sister made a drum. He began shooting and 
she beat the drum. Next morning he killed a mosquito. She 
went on drumming, On the next day he killed a gadfly; and on 
the third day he shot a small bird, which they roasted and ate. 
On the fourth day he killed a wild duck, which they also roasted 
and ate, Next he shot a hare, then a fox. After a while he 
grew up: then he killed a reindeer, then an elk, and he went.on 
killing every kind of big land and water game,—bears, walruses, 
seals, and wolverines.. After some adventures he went traveling 
and saw a large dwelling. cut out of solid rock. He entered 
through the vent-hole and saw a giant-woman busy around the 
hearth, The pot was on the hook, but no meat was to be seen. 
The house was full of children who kept ‘crying and asking their 
mother for food, She said, “ Wait a little! We shall taste this 
man’s liver!" She spat on the opening and made the rock shut. 
Then she sharpened her carving knife. She cried, " Come here! 
I will skin you!" "I will not!" answered the man, She got 
angry and flung the knife at his head, He had on his magic 
head-band with small manikins carved out of wood. The knife 
struck one of them and cut off his head. Then the guest caught 
the knife, Aung it at the woman, and cut ofi her right hand, 
Next she threw it at him with her left hand, and again struck a 
wooden manikin. Then the guest threw back the knife and cut 


| Chmbchce Майттаһ, р. 233. 
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off her left hand, The third time she flung the knife with her 
teeth, and; when throwing it: back, the man cut off her head. 
After various adventures he Gime to the land of. darkness, where 
he visited another giant-woman, with whom he had a contest. 
Without a single word she caught him, chopped him to pieces, 
and put him into her pot. In due time she took out the boiled 
meat and carried it in a tray to her sleeping.room. Behold! there 
the guest sat on a skin that was spread out on the floor. She 
caught him again, put him en a pile of wood, and burned him to 
ashes; but when she entered her sleeping-room, she found him 
again sitting on the skins, She caught him a third time, took 
him outdoors to her larder, and drew out-the. skín stopper. In 
the bottom of the larder was fastened a dv/edog that she fed 
only twice a year. She put the man into the larder and relast- 
ened the stopper. Out of the pit there was heard a noise,—a 
grunting, a grinding of teeth, and a snapping of the mouth. But 
when she reached her sleeping-room, she found the stranger again 
sitting on the skins. Then she Lost patience, put him out of the 
house, and shut the entrance; but at midnight he came back, 
mounted the roof, and through the vent-hole stole her heart and 
intestines out of her body, The next morning she felt uneasy 
on account of the absence of these organs, and had to acknow- 
ledge his victory; but the man refused to return her intestines 
unless she consented to marry him. 

Some parts of this tale recall the Eskimo tale of “ Kiving "; 
but the pernicious old woman appears in many other combina- 
tions, in Asia as well as in northwestern America, In one of the 
versions belonging to the Chukchee of Аладуғ, the man is invited 
to enter the house by a young woman who wants to have him for 
a husband. But when they lie down, he ‘sees something glisten- 
ing in the dark, and discovers an old hag approaching noiselessly 
with a knife in her hand. She is his new wife's mother, who pro- 
cures food by killing strangers. The young woman assures him 
that it isa dream, Finally he kills both with their own knife and 
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escapes. This story resembles the Kiviuk story more closely 
than the former version. 

13. In a Chukchee tale, two children carried away by a canni- 
bal escape through a hole in the roof. The sister first helps the 
brother through, then follows herself." 

In à Koryak tale the she-giant carries away children in a 
basket, alluring them with toys; then she eats them. Маг. 
riors are seen afar in white armor. A boy and a girl who are 
still alive begin to sing, " There come white armor-clad men 
to look for us!" Several times the giantess asks what they sing ; 
‘but they elude her watchfulness and are carried away by the 
men." | 

In a tale of Russianized natives of Anadyr, probably of Chu- 
vantzy stock, which is curious because of the remnants of some 
unknown words inserted as a song, and quite incomprehensible at 
present to the people, a giant woman comes to the dwelling of a 
human couple. She is called by the North Siberian (Russian) 
name Vagirna, which is derived trom Baba- Yaga (" grandmother 
Yaga”), a well-known name in Russian tales, and perhaps an-an- 
cient Slavic female deity. Yagis'na signifies in Russian '"* Yaga's 
daughter,"  Yagisna of Anadyr, approaching the threshold of 
the human dwelling, begins to sing, probably in the Chuvantzy 
language, “ Ae, fe, be! Comulnda gahinda, bdtkina deba, cominda 
ritika!" ‘The owner of the house is so lazy that he always lies 
on his bed. On the arrival of Yagis‘na, his wife induces him to 
arise, He seizes his bow and begins to shoot at the giantess. 
His arrows, however, fall down without piercing her hard skin. 
She continues to sing, “ Ae, 4%, ke! fomunda galinda, Бата 
čdlik, отла тїїнї!" By the advice of his wife the man 
takes aim at her buttocks. The arrow enters her anus and comes 
out of her mouth, thus killing her. They are unable to cut up 
her body, and finally burn it on à pile of wood. Then they follow 


‘Compare Boat, Arbimne af Safin Land, Mangegjatuakdju, p. 189. 
"Compare Boss, fadiamisehe Sagem, Kálkalo-tl, p. 57, and several others. 
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her tracks and come to a large house, but at first find no one in- 
side, until the man stumbles over a huge dish which is lying 
bottom upward on the floor. A number of the giantess's children 
jump out, exclaiming in the same unknown language, " Mama £a 
haketd, mama ta vakecd }" The assailants slay the children, burn 
the house, and take home all the goods of the giantess. 

The last three tales recall the Indian tale of “Sneneiq.” 1t 
is remarkable that, while most of the Chukchee tales of the giant- 
woman are more or less related to Eskimo tales, those of the 
Koryak and of the Chuvantzy (belonging to the Yukaghir stock) 
should bear resemblance to those of the Indian. In the third 
part of this paper I shall refer to similar instances. 

14. Some details of the Kiviuq tale, besides those mentioned, 
appear in many other tales of tlie west coast of Bering sea. The 
incident of the old woman who, pretending to louse her daughter, 
kills her by driving a peg through her ear, and then puts on her 
skin, is found in Asia. Forinstance, in a Chukchee tale, a woman 
abandoned by her husband for the sake of the “ girl of the moun- 
tain voice” (echo) finds her rival, offers to louse her, and, after 
lulling her to sleep, pours into her ear some boiling broth of 
reindeer kidneys. 

Other episodes of this tale closely resemble the Takuka tale of 
the Alaskan Eskimo,” The false husband is considered dead by 
his wife. Fora long time she painfully supports her children by 
gathering roots. Then she finds, by accident, her rival's house, 
and, after killing her with broth, puts her body on the cliff in à 
position as though she were living, and goes home. ‘The husband, 
returning with his catch, scolds his wife for not coming to help 
him, but soon discovers that she is dead, He guesses what has 
happened, and sets out to take vengeance. The woman, when 
attacked with a spear, suddenly turns into a bear, breaks the 
spear, and kills the man. She comes to the house to look at her 


V ChuleAhee Matrrzalr, p. 225. 
' Nelson, loc. cit., p. 467. 
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children, but they are frightened and run away. One becomes a 
wolverine, another a fox, the third one a wild duck, the fourth a 
snow-bunting. Among the Asiatic Eskimo 1 collected another 
version resembling still more closely the Alaskan tale. 

In another tale collected among the Chukchee, but probably 
of Koryak origin, the Black-bectle-woman, pretending to guard 
her female companion from an attempt at abduction, kills her, puts 
on her skin, and marries the Sun, but finally is discovered by the 
Son and burnt to death.’ 

15. In several Chukchee tales, as well as in the Eskimo tale 
of “ Kiviuk,’”’ the hero, on his return home, is startled to find his 
small child grown up and become a great hunter. In one Chuk- 
chee tale the heró and his brother come back to their village, and, 
meeting two gray-haired old men, begin to inquire about their 
children, After a while they begin to understand that these 
men are their children, and immediately fall to the ground sense- 
less. Two wagtails fly away from their bodies, and nothing re- 
mains but à little dust." 

16, A mother went to sleep in the outer tent with her infant. 
The child began to cry, but the mother slept so soundly that she 
did not hear it. The child continued to cry. His voice grew 
stronger, and he was gradually transformed into a &7£, who de- 
voured his mother. Le wanted to devour all the other inmates 
of the tent; but they fled in time, leaving all their goods behind." 

In a version of this tale collected among the Russianized 
Yukaghir of Kolyma, three sisters, who wish to have a child, find 
among the rocks a stone similar to a human form. They take it 
home, lay it in a cradle, and in a short time it becomes a real 
child. They are good hunters, and their storehouse is filled with 
dried reindecr-meat. In the morning, when they go away hunt- 
ing, the stone-child rises out of the cradle with the incantation, 


| ChadeAse Material, p. 175. 
* Ihid., p. 188. 
*[bid., p. 27; Kink, loc. cit,, p. 255. 
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"Chumo, chumo! May you grow big!" He becomes a giant, 
and eats all the meat and fat. Finally the sisters discover who 
devours their stores, and they hurry away from the monster. 
The giant-infant gives pursuit, but, after the three well-known epi- 
sodes of the magic fight, is drowned in a fiery river. The girls 
come to a real river and want to crossit, Seeing on the other 
side an old hag, they ask her assistance, and, on their promise to 
give her their ear-rings, the old woman stretches her right leg 
across, and the girls cross upon it as upon a bridge, 

In a Yukaghir version, a child-monster has long iron teeth. 
The inmates of the house escape to the high storage platform 
which stands on four solid wooden supports. The child-monster 
begins to gnaw these supports and succeeds in breaking them 
down, In other tales they are turned into iron through a magic 
incantation of one of the men who had escaped to the platform. 
The supernatural being, suddenly transformed from the simple 
human form, having long iron teeth and using them to gnaw at 
the supports of the platform to which his former housemates 
have escaped, is a peculiar figure of Yukaghir folklore, and Íre- 
quently appears in Russian tales from the Kolyma, which are 
influenced by native tradition. It is also mentioned in one 
Koryak tale, but I do not remember to have heard of it among 
the Chukchee, 

17. The magic flight deals usually with three magic objects: a 
comb, which is transformed into a forest; a small stone, which is 
transformed into a mountain; and an object connected with fire, 
—for instance, the steel of a strike-a-lieht —which is transformed 
into a river of fire. All of these not only occur frequently in 
Chukchee traditions, but are even used as charms in funerals; 
when mountains are raised from little stones, and deep rivers 





‘Boas, Chieod Trstr, Bulletin Hureau of Ethnology, pp. 52; Bows, Math demet 
fest, ihid. £24; L. Farrand, Traditions ef tAr Qinzult Indiani, Memoirs American 
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spurt from lines drawn on the ground with a stick in order to 
prevent the deceased from coming back.’ 

18. The Sedna myth* does not appear in its complete form 
in the Chukchee tradition; but one of the most widely known 
episodes of the Raven myth of the Chukchee is often connected 
with incidents resembling some parts of the tale of “ Sedna.” 
The Raven wants to obtain the sun, which is in possession of a 
kila. He goes to a distant country and finds a house which 
swings to and fro. He enjoins upon it to become steady, and 
waits outside, In the house, sun, moon, and stars are kept sewed 
up in black walrus-hide, like large balls. The young daughter of 
the &V£ goes out, and is induced by the Raven to tease her 
parents for the sun-ball. "The girl asks for it; but her father 
gives her the ball of the stars instead. She plays with it, 
and, when she throws it to the Raven, he contrives to toss it up- 
Ward with such strength that it bursts, and the stars fly out and 
stick to the sky. In a similar way he succeeds in freeing the 
moon, and finally the sun. After that the father becomes angry 
with his daughter, and he takes her and hangs her, head down- 
ward, from a steep cliff. At last the line snaps. She drops into 
the water, and turns into a walrus, whose tusks are formed of the 
mucus that ran from her nose when she was weeping. 

In another version she is thrown overboard from a boat and 
tries to catch the prow, but her father chops off her fingers. 
Then she sinks into the water and turns into a walrus, the tusks 
being formed of her braided hair. Ultimately she upsets the boat 
and drowns her father. 

Among the Eskimo, Sedna is believed to rule the depths of 
the sea, The Maritime Chukchee believe that on the bottom of 
the sea lives an old woman, with a walrus-head and two large tusks, 
who is the owner and the ruler of the sea-game. In recent years 





! For magie flight, compare Roas, Catral Krbimo, p. Gg; Ehime of Baffin 
Land, p. 172 ; and Judiamishe Sagen, p. 356, No. 55. 
"See Boas, Ésdima ef BHafín Land, pp. 119, 153. 
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one of her tusks has broken in the middle; for this reason her 
temper has grown worse, and year by year less game is allowed to 
come tothe surface. Nothing, however, is known about the re- 
lations existing between this “ mother of the walrus” and the 
&élz's daughter of the preceding tale. 

The father of Sedna, whois believed to be a small man,’ bears 
resemblance to the deity of land-game of the West Bering Sea 
tribes, whichis called “Picvicin " by the C hukchee and the Koryak, 
and * Piláhcué " by the Kamchadale. He i$ a dwarf, not larger 
than a man's finger, though endowed with the strength of a giant. 
He drives a small sledge of grass with a team of mice; some- 
times he himself has the shape of a mouse, and his reindeer is 
the small edible root of Polygonum viviparum. In Kamcha- 
dale tales he is Kutg's son-in-law. Picvicin is the owner of all 
foxes, wolves, and especially of all kinda of wild reindeer. and is 
usually kind to men, and sends them some of his game, But thé 
slightest neglect of the proscribed hunting customs is apt toanger 
him, and he withholds the supply. 

19. The idea that thunder is produced by girls playing above 
on a spread sealskin, and that rain is the urine of one of them, is 
well known to the Chukchee; but it seems to me to be borrowed 
from the Asiatic Eskimo, who have a tale on this subject? In 
one Chukchee tale the lightning isa one-sided man who drags his 
one-sided sister along by her foot. She is intoxicated with fly- 
арагіс. The rattling of her back is thunder, her urine is rain. 

- The winds have a mistress, an old woman who lives on 
the northern border of the sky. She makes snow-squalls by 
shoveling the snow from her own dwelling. 

20. Some of the tales from Baffinland are related to various 
episodes of the versions of the Raven myth from the west coast of 
Bering sea. In one Chukchee tale, the Raven, who wants to 
travel to the Land of the Winds, leaves the sleeping-room and 
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calls for dogs to come. Two reindeer come, but he says, “Go 
away! 1 don't wanî you!" After that polar bears, wolves, 
and elks come, but are sènt away by him. Then two small white 
foxes come, and are put into harness! In the Baffinland tale, 
many foxes are induced to come into the house, where they are 
finally slain and skinned. The same incident occurs in several 
tales of the Chukchee, Y ukaghir, and Koryak. 

In à Koryak tale the Whitewhale-man, Sisisan,* goes with his 
sister Réra to hunt reindeer. They find one; but Sisisan's arrows 
are too short. He is afraid that if he should use them, the agony 
of the reindeer might be so prolonged às to cause it to lose its 
fat. But, when longer arrows are fetched from the house the 
reindeer js gone, Then they find a river, and Sisisan, using his 
sister's breeches asa seine, catches a great many fish. After a 
while Réra and Yifiéa-féut" go out to dig roots. They find a house 
in the country and enter it. Itis the house of the foxes, and 
Réra is married to the Fox-man, who is clad in a long red overcoat. 
The bear, who is in the foxes’ house, embraces Yifi¢a-ficut, and 
presses her so hard that she breaks wind. Réra bears hrst two 
fox-pups, then thirty more, then sixty, then a countless quantity. 
After a while the whole clan of foxes go to visit Kutq's family. 
Sisian welcomes them, but they are so many that the house із 
entirely filled with them. He treats them to some fish; but all 
his stores prove insufficient to supply even a single fish to each 
fox. Inthe night the hungry foxes gnaw off several people's 
noses and ears, and also Sisísan's penis. But he cures the wounds 
by applying a little seal-oil, kills all the foxes, and fills two store- 
houses with their skins. 

21. In a widely known Chukchee tale, the Raven wants to 
feed visitors. He sends his son to bring some game. What he 
brings is really only the half-rotten body of a dead pup. Then 

Compare Boas, Ehime ef Bajffiu Land, p. 215. 
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he sends his son for some food that is more slippery, and the boy 
brings some fresh excrement After that the visitors go away 
in wrath, and the Raven consumes everything himself." 

22. Ina Koryak tale a Fox-woman marries a Raven-man. He 
complains of her bad smell. She becomes offended, and goes 
away into the open country. He follows her, and after much 
trouble finds her in a hole in the ground, where she has given 
birth to a pup. Then they become reconciled, and agree to live 
together in the underground house." 

23. In a Kamchadale tale the Raven's wife, Miti, sits down 
before the window to mend her coat, but the window is darkened 
by some mice which drive by in sledges. — Miti, supposing her 
nose to be in the way of the light, cuts it off, then disposes of her 
lips and cheeks in the same manner" Later on I shall refer to 
these episodes more fully. 

24. The reindeer proposed a pulling-match to the walrus (in 
another version to the thong-seal), “I shall certainly drag you 
into the water," boasted the walrus. “Try and see,” answered 
the reindeer, They tied a strong rope around their waists and 
began to pull, The reindeer proved stronger, and dragged the 
walrus far away into the country," 

25. An old woman lived with her niece, and wanted to have 
some fun with her, So’she split her stone-hammer in two, making 
for herself, of the two halves of stone, and of the wooden handli, 
the private parts of aman. She pretended to be a man. and 
came to court the young woman: but when they lay down, 
the young woman felt of her husband's legs and discovered the 
deceit." 

In one of the episodes of the Raven myth, the Raven pretends 
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to be a woman, transforming his penis into a needlecase, and the ` 
pubis into needles. Then he marries a Reindeer Chukchee man. 
Such transformations are not so surprising to a native mind in 
the land where male and female shamans, by request of their 
spirits, take up the mode of life of the opposite sex, and even go 
so far as to practise sodomy and to exhibit other forms of sexual 
perversion, 

26. Two wtkdmaks (wooden amulets rudely shaped like human 
figures) turned themselves into men and visited a camp Where a 
ceremony was being held. They entered the poorest tent, where 
an old man with his wife wailed in a song over the loss of their 
only son. The visitors began to sing together. Their song was 
so attractive that all the people from the other tents came to 
listen, Some mounted the roof ; others made holes in the tent- 
covering and peeped in. They saw how the antlers. of the sacri- 
ficed reindeer transformed themselves into a large buck, and 
walked around the hearth. Finally the roof gave in, and the 
people fell down and crushed the singers, who at once assumed 
their original shape.’ 

27. Several tales of the Chukchee treat of the ancient tribes 
who lived on the shores, but were obliged to withdraw. In the 
arctic tale about Kré'qay's flight, which is referred to also by 
Wrangell, these people are described as real men who fled across 
tlie sea to some unknown land in order to escape the vengeance 
of their neighbors. 

In other tales they are Aer, who lived visibly on the earth, 
were of large stature, but of inferior material culture. After a 
long war they were vanquished by the Chukchee, and then with- 
drew to the land of spirits and became invisible. 

The American Eskimo have similar stories about the so-called 
"Tornit" It is curious that some of the traits of Tornit culture, 
as described by the Central Eskimo, actually occur among the 
Chukchee on the Asiatic shore. I will give a few examples: 

! Compare Rink, loc. cit., p. 219. 
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(1) The Maritime Chukchee and, following their example, the 
Asiatic Eskimo, are fond of athletic exercises, among which the 
carrying of large stones is à favorite one. Young men own long 
round stones which are picked.out and kept for this purpose. (2) 
The heavy winter coat of the Chukchee reaches to the knee and 
is so wide that a man can easily pull both arms out of the 
sleeves, and then turn quite freely under the coat. (3) They do 
not build any snow-houses, but in olden times lived in under- 
ground dwellings, the roofs of which were supported by whale- 
ribs (4) The skin of the polar bear and half of the whalebone 
of a whale drifted ashore belong to the person who discovered 
them. The Eskimo say that this- is the custom of the Tornit? 
(s) When killing a seal in its breathing-hole they whisper, “ g7é, 
FIR, gi! kirid-takdihin oF yitcwhun !" (^ Ah, ah, ah! Call here 
your elder companion!) The Tornit whispered, “1 shall stab 
it^" То be sure, all these coincidences are trifling; but, never 
theless, 1 thought it worth while to mention them here. 

28. Another Chukchee tradition refers to the so-called 
" Stealthily-walking-around.people," otherwise called “Twilight 
Гати." Long ago these were also driven across the sea, 
but they continue to come back and walk about at night time. 
From time to time a Chukchee hunter may have a chance to 
shoot one of them, when they are" seen against the sunset." 
Their bodies are quite ordinary, except that the feet are uncom- 
monly large and have webbed toes. They are excellent swim- 
mers, and, when cornered by men, jump into the foaming sea 
from a high cliff and swim off to another shore. This tradition 
somewhat recalls to mind the Kalopalit of the Central Eskimo,’ 
with their large feet and their great skill in swimming. 

29. Ina tale of the Russianized natives of Kolyma, a grand- 


! For similar details in the description of Tornit, +è Rose Семёна Erbin, 
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mother, angered at the disobedience of her grandson, requests 
Ovwner-of-the forest to take him, The spirit appears immediately 
and carries away the boy. The inhabitants of the village vainly 
endeavor to recover the boy. After many years he makes his 
escape by means of charmed boots, which he steals from Owner 
of-the-forest. They are made of the thick white skin of Master- 
of-the-river. Owner-of-the-forest, whenever he needs this kind 
of skin, hunts Master-of-the-river with the harpoon. When he 
has killed him, he immediately flays him, Master-of-the-river, on 
his part, catches by his feet Owner-of-the-forest and any members 
of his family, when they are crossing rivers on the ice, and drags 
them down. The boots made of the skin of Master-of-the-river 
make four miles at every step, and therefore are called fourfold 
boots,” 

30. A bear tale found among the Chukchee and Russianized 
natives of Anadyr resembles Nelson's “ History of the Giant," ' 
The bear, gives protection to a woman who is driven from her 
home. He makes her a present of a number of ear and nose tips 
‘cut from various skins, and sends her back to her husband. She 
produces the gift, and the bits of skins are transformed into hand- 
some peltries. Her husband immediately restores her to her 
former position and turns out her rival. He calls together all 
the men of the village and gives presents to them. They live 
rich and happy ever after. 

31. The following story seems to me without analogue in 
America, but may liave a historical background based on trading 
expeditions to the arctic coast of America, A man wanders 
away over the sea-ice and finds a snow-dwelling of a Polar-bear- 
woman, whom he marries. He takes her home. After a while 
she quarrels with her mother-in-law and leaves, going with her 
child to her own country. When she reaches open water, she 
puts the child in one leg of her breeches and crosses over. The 


' Compare Boas, Суна! Eskime, p. 0230. 
“Шос сік. рат. 
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man starts in search of his wife, wanders across the sea-ice, and 
finally reaches the country of the polar bears. There he is recon- 
ciled to his wife, but has to fight a number of matches with a 
giant monster-bear, Kocatko They play ball with a walrus- 
head, which comes to life when tossed, and kills everybody who 
tries to catch it. The next day they slide from an iceberg and. 
plunge into the water to bring up a stone from the bottom. The 
hero succeeds, taking an occasional breath through the blowing- 
hole of a seal. The bears kill seal and walrus; but a small 
lemming is considered by them a dreadful monster, and the hero 
wins much applause in killing two lemmings with a mitten. 
After his triumph over Kocatko, the hero lives with the bears for 
many years, but finally, by accident, kills one of his brothers-in- 
law. Then his wife suggests immediate flight, and offers to take 
him across the sea. When they reach the open water, she puts 
him. into a leg of her breeches and carries him across. These 
large breeches of the Polar-bearwoman remind us of the hoop- 
trousers of the Eskimo women in Hudson strait that were 
formerly in use and in which their children were really carried." 

The polar-bear country calls to mind another Chukchee tale, 
where, among other strange people living on the shores of KfImIn 
(America), are described large-sized polar bears with human faces. 
They are said to be friendly to traders: and a good fox-skin may 
be bought from them for one pipeful of tobacco, This description 
seems to relate to bearskin-clad Central Eskimo, whose country 
the Russian leaf-tobacco reached more than 
the beginning it brought fabulous 
by the natives. 

32. There are a number of Chukchee beliefs and customs more 
or less analogous to those of the Eskimo. The aurora borealis is 
believed to be a special world, inhabited by those who died by 
violence. The red glare is their spilled blood, and the changing 

' See p. $79, 

"Boas, Erbiwo ef айа Јата, р. 346. 
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rays are deceased souls playing ball with a walrus-head. Inci- 
dentally I will mention a curious belief connected with the aurora 
borealis: It is said that there is a large worm somewhere near the 
village of “the upper people.” This worm is striped with red and 
is so large that it attacks large game. When hungry, it is very 
active; it will spring from ambush upon a wild reindeer, and will 
kill it by the pressure of its coils. It gulps its prey without chew- 
ing, since it has no teeth. After taking a meal it becomes 
motionless and sleeps for several days on the same spot; the 
children of the dead cannot rouse it, even by pelting it with 
stones, This is a very accurate description of a boa constrictor. 
The belief is apparently of ancient origin, because the monster is 
placed in the sky with the souls of the deceased. In northeastern 
Siberia no snakes are found, and it would seem, therefore, that 
this tale points southward to regions where large snakes live. 

Head-lifting is one of the chief divining methods, not less 
among the Chukchee than among the American Eskimo. It is 
used for discovering a cure for sickness. It ts employed on dead 
bodies for determining the details of the burial ceremony. It 
is also practised on anybody who wishes to learn about the 
future. Divining with a suspended object which is lifted, and the 
apparent weight or motion of which gives the desired answer, is 
also practised. The new-born child is believed to be some ances- 
tor come back to earth. Its name is found by asking the sus- 
pended divining-stone all the names of the preceding generation, 
in turn. | 

The idea of the return of the dead in new-born children is so 
strong in the Chukchee mind that half of the proper names have 
relation to it; for instance, Plgant/ (" returned "), Penelgit ( the 
former one rising '"), Notalgét (“ rising on the field"), etc. 

People who make themselves obnoxious are killed by their rel- 
atives by common consent. Flesh from a corpse is supposed to 
be deadly poisonous, and preéminently fit forthe most dangerous 

Rink, p37: Boas, Estima af Bain Lamd, p, 146; Nelson, op. cit., p. 336- 
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charms. The company of dogs is thought to be the best pre- 
servative against evil charms and spirits. Artificial animals are 
sent to kill enemies; for instance, Wáal, on the Kolyma tundra, 
told me, with all details, how his own brother was killed by an 
artificial wild reindeer-buck which was sent against him in the 
early fall, and allured him to the bare ice on the lake, where 
he fell and broke his neck.' The skins of birds and of small 
mammals are used as protecting amulets for men and things, and 
are sewed to the objects to be protected." A sick person can be 
cured by placing the aching part inside the belly of a reindeer; in 
an illness. that is not localized, the entrails are pulled out of the 
reindeer, so that they form a loop through which the sick person 
must step.’ In the other world is a land of dogs, which is passed 
by the soul before it reaches the land of the shades. Whoever 
beats the dogs on this earth will be attacked and severely bitten 
by the dogs there." 


IIL—4OCOMPARISON BETWEEN THE FOLKLORE oF NORTHEASTERN 


SIBERIA AND THAT OF THE INDIANS OF THE NOETH PaActric 
COAST. 


If one part of the West Bering folklore presents a striking 
resemblance to Eskimo traditions, another part is related to the 
Indian lore of the North Pacific coast, chiefly in the general char- 
acter and construction of the tales, but also in several details. 


Most important is the occurrence of the Raven myth, which, on 
the Asiatic side, is not less prominent than on the American 
side, although there are many curious differences in its episodes. 
The mythical name of the Raven is essentially the same in 
Chukchee, Koryak, and Kamchadale, except for certain phonetic 


I Cha khe Maiinis, р: 24. 
I For the Eskimo anale al all these Cusinms and b А MUR 
| и clefs, iee Boni, Eile 
of Baffin Land, pp. 363. aby > " 
! Compare Rink, loc. cit. р. £xb 
* Compare Nelson, foc. cit, p. 488. 
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changes characteristic of these dialects, The Kamchadale form 
seems to be the oldest, as the Kamchadale generally must be 
considered to be the oldest branch of this group of languages. 
The Raven's name is Awt2 in Kamchadale; Awfg, Kwtgiy, 
KuisgH, Kusgry, in the southeastern Koryak: Auykzy or Quy£zy 
in the northwestern Koryak; and Awr£/ in Chukchee. In 
Koryak it is employed commonly in its augmentative form, 
Kutg/inaku, Kusginnaku, Kuyk/nnaku (Big Kûtql. The char- 
acter of the Raven is essentially the same as on the American 
side, He is the transformer, but not the creator, of the world. 
He brings light and fresh water, and teaches the human race 
the ways of earthly life, from copulation to the making of nets. 
At the same time he is the common laughing-stock, foolish and 
dirty, perpetrator of many misdeeds, and the object of various 
tricks, In several episodes of the myth his supernatural qualities 
are more or less skilfully blended with his ordinary features and 
faculties as a real bird, eating carrion and always hungry. These 
episodes frequently have obscene and dirty details, just as do 
those of North America. Some of the American episodes of the 
Raven tale reappear on Asiatic soil; others are peculiar to Asia, 
though quite similar to the rest in character and composition. 
Many of them are common to most of the Asiatic Bering sea 
tribes, 


Among the Chukchee, notwithstanding the large number of 
Raven stories, they do not appear to be very prominent among 
the whole mass of traditions, since a large part of their folklore 
bears resemblance to that of the Eskimo. Another still larger 
part is epic, and relates to wars with neighboring tribes, while 
many other tales treat of separate subjects not connected with 
any of those mentioned above. 

Among the Koryak, on the contrary, the Raven myth has 
a much greater importance, Kuykínnaku is a deity, and by 
older travelers that name was translated simply “God.” He is 
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connected with almost every tale, and, even when it treats of a 
subject without any relation to the Raven myth, his name; at 
least, is mentioned in the beginning, In some Koryak tales, 
Kuykinnaku preserves the characteristics of the Raven as clearly 
as the Chukchee Kürkil, In others, however, he has more or 
less Jost them. He is the transformer of the world, the ancestor 
of mankind, the teacher of various pursuits, who, after making 
mankind fit to support themselves, goes away to another country 
or else turns into stone. 

The Chukchee tradition knows also the - ' Miti or МІН-Пе 
(fe being abbreviated from Aaw, “woman "h the Raven's wife. 
The Koryak, besides these two names, knows their son, Emém- 
kut; two daughters, Vinlanéut and Cafidi: Emémkut’s wile, 
Kili; in northern Kamchatka also Miti’s brother, Sisisan (the 
Whitewhale-man), Other sons of Raven and Miti are Kigigicl. 
naku, Kuthánu, Krtfynaku, Vála, Milpitayan, their nephew Illa, 
etc. Names of Kutq's family appear also among the Koryak 
names of the constellations. Corona borealis is Kili's boot. 
Names of stars id the Pleiades are given, Vifila-féut and 
Candi, etc. 

The Kamchadale tradition probably was closely allied ta that 
of the Maritime Koryak of Kamchatka, since ali the ways and 
habits of life were alike among these two tribes. Their chiel 
difference lay in their languages. Unfortunately most of the 
Kamchadale folklore is lost. Steller, in his description of Kam- 
chatka, gives a few stories of Kutq. Those that he gives in 
extenso are still known to the natives. Others, very important 
ones, are only briefly mentioned. Both he and Krasheninikoif 
say that the Kamchadale Kutq stories were numerous, and 
strongly imbued with the ribald character which fà typical of the 
Raven myth. Steller gives Xaxi as the name of the Raven's 


wife, and Deselkut as that of their son.' The latter name sounds 





"Steller, BercAreilune der бата Aamehatks, p. 324. 
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almost like a Koryak word, Krasheninikoff gives the following 
list of names of. Kutq's family, probably more or less distorted 
by mispronunciation: Kutq's wife, llkxum; one of his sons, 
Symskalin; another Tizil-Kutq; his daughter, Siduka; his grand- 
son, Amleya; his granddaughter, Sidukamshich, etc.’ Of all 
these, I could find among the Kamchadale only the name of 
Сн Kutq. All others are changed for Koryak names, as men- 
tioned above, probably because, among the Koryak of Kamchatka, 
the old tradition remained alive longer than among the Kamcha- 
dale; who were entirely Russianized. From Steller's and Krashe- 
ninikoff's remarks, and Írom the fragments of tales still existing, 
we may conclude that Kutq was believed to have founded the 
settlements on all the rivers of Kamchatka in succession, After 
finishing his work he went away (Steller says, to the land of 
the Koryak and of the Chukchee), or was transformed into stone, 
together with his house, boat, and family. In several places in 
Kamchatka, as well as in Penshina bay and Gishiga bay, the Kam- 
chadale and the Koryak point out the mountain summits which 
are supposed to be these transformed houses and personages. 


I will now give some of the most characteristic episodes of the 
Raven myth in Asia I will give those common to Asia and 
America first; but it seems desirable to add others which illus- 
trate the general similarities of style, although the component 
incidents seem to be quite different. 

There are quite a number of tales connected with the creation 
of the world, its transformation by the Raven, and the subsequent 
freeing of sources of light from the kélz’s dominion.’ 

t. The most important incidents of the creation myth are as 
follows : 

The Creator sits in darkness and deliberates how to obtain 


! Krasheninikolf, Desristion ef the Lamd Aamchatha (in Rusian), wel, rt, 


рр. 100-100. | 
* Chukcher Afalr ali, Nak. 49-51, pp. 058-175. 
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light. Two countries, Lifren and Kéni¢wun, are in existence. 
One of these is assipned to Reindeer people, the other to Mari- 
time people. 

In another version the Creator makes these countries in. the 
form of large islands, then hurls them downward. Both names 
occur as those of Chukchee villages: the former on the Pacific, the 
latter on the Arctic shore. Moreover, Kéfiicvun signifies in Chuk-- 
chee “a curve.” 

Then the Creator makes the Raven, and bids him obtain the 
light. The tradition is emphatic on the point that the Raven has 
been created. There isa tale in which he declares he has not been 
created, and another in which itis told how he is punished by the 
Creator for Insolence. In some versions the Creator forgets or 
omits to create the Raven, who creates himself from an old fur 
coat left on à camp-site, and afterward proclaims himself inde- 
pendent. In. shamanistic incantations the Raven 15 sometimes 
called, in accordance with this tale, “the outer garment of the 
Creator.” The Raven gathers (in other versions creates) various 
birds. They fly off toward the dawn and try to pierce the stone 
wall of the day with their beaks. The partridge breaks a part of 
hers, and therefore has a very short beak now. The Wagtail 
is so worn out by fatigue that his body shrinks, and he begins to 
shake as he does now. At last one of the three birds (Raven in 
one version, Wagtail in another) succeeds in making a small hole, 
and the dawn passes through, The Creator drops some seal- 
bones on the land of. Lü'ren, and they become the first man and 
woman, In a similar manner a few reindeer-bones are trans 
formed into the first human pair in Kéficyun land, The Creator 
wants to get news of them and sends, in turn, the wolf, the fox, 
and the bear; but none of these succeeds in reaching them. 
They are cursed by the Creator and flung far away into the world. 
The cursing of various birds and beasts, and the flinging of them 
into the world, is repeated in several versions. In воле саек the 
Raven is the performer of this act: In other versions, on the con- 
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trary, he is cursed and punished by the Creator together with the 
other animals. 

Finally the Creator himself goes and finds the human couple, 
They are naked and half-witted, and stand or lie motionless 
on the ground. He starts to teach them how to eat and to 
drink, how to carve with the knife, and even how to defecate. 
Finally he orders them to lie down, covers them with a skin 
blanket, and teaches them how to copulate, Then he brings rein- 
deer, makes a fire-drill and gets fire from it. He instructs the 
reindeer-people to be nomads, and the dwellers of the sea-coast to 
hunt the seal, Finally the fire-drill is forgotten on a camping- 
place, and transforms itself, of its own volition, into a Russian. 

In one very curious version of the legend, the Raven creates 
himself from nothing, and calls himself “self-created.” He tries 
to create men, but fails. His wife lies down to sleep. To his 
amazement he sees her assuming the shape of a woman who be- 
comes pregnant, and, while still asleep, gives birth to several boys, 
When the boys see the Raven, they begin to inquire about him, 
and, hearing that he is their father, begin to mock him and to pelt 
him with mud. The Raven flies away to search for other people, 
and finds a tent full of men on the border-line between earth and 
sky. They assert that they have been created from the fragments 
produced by the friction of the sky against the earth. The Raven 
flies away and makes islands and continents by defecating in his 
flight. He creates lakes and rivers from drops of his water. 
Then he finds every kind of wood, chops it with an adze, and 
from the chips creates game, fish, sea mammals, etc. Woman, 
however, has not been created yet. A small Spider-woman, Kur- 
gu-fiéut, descends on a spider's thread. Her womb swells up, 
and, bursting, lets out four girls. The men of the sky-border 
carry them away and want to marry them, but do not know how 
to copulate. At night the Raven instructs the Spider-woman, 
and, in doing so, he bruises her hands and shoulders with his 
beak. Then she instructs mankind. 


Аы, АЯТЫ; М. a, =, 
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Іп another tale the Creator and the Raven try to make man 
of soft clay. The Creator clothes his men in leaves, which he 
pounds with mud, and is ridiculed by the Raven, who clothes in 
grass the men made by himself, This episode probably is bor- 
rowed from the Yakut, and repeats the well-known dualistic myth 
of the Old World. "Then they both try to create language. 
The Creator writes down his on alarge paper;* the Raven simply 
caws,and the people begin to speak. Then the Raven gets fire, 
using his forefinger as a fire-drill, and his foot as a base for the 
fire-crill. Another time he strikes one thumb-nail against the 
other, like Hint and steel. He ascends to the uppermost heaven | 
and obtains two reindeer from the Godly Being [Ánan-várrgrn. 
The word "Aiā" ("das") is used also for a shaman's medi- 
cine spirits]. He brings them down to the people and creates the 
Reindeer Koryak. The Maritime Koryak, on the other hand, 
arise of their own will from dogs’ excrement. Then he ascends 
again, and, stealing from the uppermost heaven the sun, puts it 
into his mouth. After some time he is found out by the Godly 
Being. He is tickled under the chin. Then he must laugh, and 
lets out the sun." 

In other Chukchee versions of the creation myth, the Raven 
overtakes a monster, half man, half reindeer.’ He splits it in 
halves, creating the herdsman and his herd. He finds a wild 
man, who catches the wild reindeer and tears them with his teeth. 
The Raven teaches him more suitable ways of hunting, and the 

! The wandering transformers and culture heroes, however, appear in pairs in tales 


belonging to various Indian tribes, and s contest between the twa frequently takes 
place. Perhaps we have here one more point in which the old traditions af both con- 
tinents present evident analogies, | 

* Tn @ Gilyak tale the forty-seven snd of the first living man received some white 
paper from the god Tarphan, and so were able {о write. One day they coulil not 
understand one shother, and talked in forty-seven different languages, Afterwanl 
they Jost their papers and forgot the art of writing, — Laufer, ** Preliminary Notes on 
нот among the Amoor tribes " ( dimeriran Anthropelogirt, April-June, 1900, 
р, 316}, | 

t Campare Boas, frufianiscay Sagem, p. 187, Ба. 

! Compare Nelson, Joe. cit, p. 488, 
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man becomes a Lamut: The Raven makes reindeer from а пит: 
ber of dry boughs, kicking them with his heel. This last detail is 
repeated in various hero-tales, where, usually, an orphan-boy, a 
young shaman, ora poor suitor of a wealthy bride suddenly cre- 
ates large herds by kicking dry boughs. 

It is told also that the Creator made men of stone, but, find- 
ing them too clumsy, restored them to their former condition. 
Everywhere in the mountains there are shown groups of bowl 
ders of various forms, which are presumed to be these people or 
their houses," 

in another creation legend, it is said that man lived formerly 
on stones — red stones serving as meat and white stones as fat, 
The first pair were brother and sister. The sister asked the 
brother to marry her, and, on his refusal, deceived him, changing 
her place of dwelling, dress, ete., and pretending to be another 
person.. From their children issued mankind. 

2. In the Yukaghir traditions several mountains appear as 
living beings. In one tale, for instance, the mountain Large- 
Heart (Cémokuvdje) is a young woman who has many suitors. 
She bears a child by the mountain Kogé‘Igié. A rival suitor, the 
mountain Lagáyék, throws the infant into the water. It drifts 
down for several miles. The woman beats the offender with an 
iron tailoring-board Lagdyék falls down, and his. shrieks are 
heard far off. A number of other mountains, whose names are 
all mentioned, want to go and help the combatants. All these 
Mountains are situated on the banks of the Kolyma, in the 
country of the. Yukaghir' The notion about the mountains 
making love and fighting bears resemblance to the ideas of the 
North Pacific Indians. 

3. Ina series of tales the Raven steals three skin balls con- 
ص‎ 


' Compare Boas,, /diamisehe Sagen, p. 319, È 29. 

' Jochelson, Vu дары; Materiali, p. ro1, 
_ "Boas, Jmdiaminhe Sagem, pp. 17, 360, & 153: AfytAelary of the Belia Coola 
fudians, p. 2%. 
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taining the light, from the house of a &/£, by the instrumentality 
of the young daughter of the &/£. In Indian tales the luminaries 
are usually kept in special receptacles. In one Alaska Eskimo 
tale the source of light looks, however, like a large ball of fire." 
Sometimes the balls are kicked upward and burst, and their con- 
tents stick to the firmament. The girl, too, is kicked upward 
and sticks to the moon. In other versions the Raven pecks at 
the skin covering of the balls. After piercing it he is scorched by 
the gushing light and becomes quite black, Finally he trans- 
forms himself into the thunder and soars over the world, frighten- 
ing the people with his thunder-cawing. He creates rivers by 
making furrows on the ground with one of his wings that he drags 
behind, and filling them with his water. It ijs an oft-repeated 
incident of these tales that people living in darkness mistrust and 
mock him." 

4. In one tale it is told that the Wolf, the richest herdsman in 
the country, scoffs at the Raven on account of his poverty. The 
Raven takes back all the luminaries and hides them in his house. 
but restores them to the firmament after receiving a heavy ran- 
som. As a part of the ransom he receives two sisters of the 
Wolf, girls with black car-rings. They agree to cut out the 
Raven's tongue. When he comes home, they request him to 
show his tongue, and swiftly wind around it a loop of twine and 
tighten it so that they forever deprive the Raven of the power of 
speech. In American tales a similar trick is performed by the 
Raven on the Cormorant." 

5. Al these tales are Chukchee A Kamchadale tale about 
the Raven and fresh water resembles the corresponding American 
episode. The Raven, Kutq, finds on the seacoast Avvi, the 
lobster, who in other tales is represented as a seagod, Avvi, at 


Nelson, loc.'cit., p.484. See also Bans, Notes on the Eskimo ol P 
pce, Alaska," Pour, Am, Folk-Lore, 1894. p. зоб, on the Eskimo of Port Clar- 


' Boas, fndiamim Ae Хален, р: ўтз, 8 1. 
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his request, carries him into the depths, and feeds him with dried 
meat, but refuses to give him to drink. The Raven is tortured 
with thirst. Не sings about his sisters having plenty of water up 
on the earth, and finally promises them to Ávvi for a bucketful 
of fresh water. In another version, however, he himself steals the 
water. 

6. The American incident of the leaf swallowed by the chief's 
daughter, who afterward gives birth to a child who is no other 
than the Raven, is repeated in some Chukchee versions. The 
Raven, in the course of a contest of strength in supernatural 
power with a mighty shaman, transforms himself into a leaf of 
Folygonum polymorphum (in another version into a hair), and drops 
into a pool. A girl carries him to her house in a bucket, but he 
is found out by his rival. In the tales of the origin of the sun, 
the Raven and the small girl clamoring for balls never appear as 
the same person. 

7. The Raven (in another version, a wandering young man 
who was the Raven's slave) comes to a camp of wealthy traders 
and urges them to flee under the pretext that their enemies are 
coming, After their fight he takes all their provisions and 
peltries, which he carries home. 

8. The Raven, or Raven's son, assuming the form of the 
thunder-bird, carries away a whale in his claws, but is swallowed 
by the whale while he bends too low over its mouth. Whale 
and Raven drop into the sea. The Raven, however, kills the 
whale by pecking at its heart, and comes out. In the Koryak 
version of northern Kamchatka he is frightened by the approach 
of some people, enters the jaws of a dead whale, and comes out 
after they have ripped open the belly.’ Coming out of the 
whale's belly, the Raven flies off, his skin full of oil. On 
his way he is hailed by a Fox-woman. He tries to answer 
her and drops some oil on her fur coat. She squeezes the oil 
out of her coat into her oil tub, and, out of gratitude, sends 
— 3 Compare Bous, Zuléxische Ságen, p. 330, episode 15: 
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the Raven some berry-cakes, which, however, cause his sudden 
death. 

In another tale the Raven's son-in-law enters the whale and is 
carried on the sea for a long time, subsisting all the while on the 
whale's meat. 

The incident of swallowing living beings is attributed to sev- 
eral other animals besides the whale. For instance, the Raven 
transforms himself into the carrion of a reindeer that is partly 
eaten by a wolf. The Raven thus enters the wolí's stomaclr and 
succeeds in killing him with his claws. In a Koryak tale two 
bird-women go to a cave on the shore, one after another, They 
arc swallowed by a giant female Adia, but succeed in making 
an exit for themselves with their claws. 

9. The most widely known of the Raven tales peculiar to the 
west coast of Dering sea is the tale about the Raven and the 
Mouse-girls, which appears with the same details anong the Chuk- 
chee, the Koryak, the Kamchadale, and the Russianized Yukaghir 
of the Kolyma. I give the modern Kamchadale version of this 
tale with parts from the Koryak of northern Kamchatka. Steller 
relates the first episodes with the same details? 

The Raven puts on his raven-breeches and raven-boots and 
goes strolling on the beach, where some amall mice have found a 
little seal. They try to conceal jt. When unable to do so, they 


pretend that it isa log, though it has eyes, eyelashes, claws, etc. 


The Raven is not deceived, He kicks them aside and carries 


away the seal, In the night-time they come to his house, led by 


the smallest of them, dagikd (“hairless їп Koryak), eat up all 


the cooked meat, and defecate into the dish, Besides, they put 

some sharp stones in the boots of Raven and of his wife, In the 

morning, after their tricks are discovered, the Raven again puts 

on his raven-breeches, takes his raven war-club, and starts to seck 

revenge; but the Mice call him their erandiather, and give him a 
* Steller. loc. cit.. p, 385. 
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large cake of berries mixed with fish. Then they offer to louse 
him. After lulling him to sleep they sew to his eyebrows some 
strips of red fur. When he awakes he sees everything around as 
if on fire, hastens home, and, belicving he sees a blaze around his 
house, calls Miti, and requests her to sacrifice the worst of their 
‘sons in order to appease the flames. The next morning the Mice 
again lull the Raven to sleep and sew a bladder-bag on his but- 
tocks, so that he defecates into the bladder and cannot find his 
excrements, but afterward is frightened by the rattling noise they 
produce behind his back. After that he sets out to catch par- 
tridges, but, instead of bringing the birds home, he cats them all 
when visiting the snares. The half-starved Miti finally discovers 
that his hunting cabin in the forest is full of partridges. She 
catches one, plucks it alive and sends it to the Raven's cabin, in- 
structing it to frighten him by crowing and by beating its wings. 
The Raven is so badly frightened that he flies home, followed by 
the plucked partridge, which repeats every cry he makes. Miti 
kills the bird-charm and sits down before the window to mend 
her coat, After that follows the episode about the Mice darken- 
ing the window, which induces. Míti to cut off her nose and 
cheeks! At last Miti discovers that the Mice are the real cause 
of her trouble. Then she brings out-a large bag, and, putting it 
across the trail of the Mice, catches them all and hangs the bag 
on a high larch-tree, intending to preserve them for the coming 
month. 

This version belongs to the Kamchadale. ‘Phe last episode ts 
followed by the incident of the delivery of the Mice from the bag 
by the Fox,’ which, among the Chukchee, forms the subject of an 
independent tale, though its details are identical with this episode 
of the Raven tale. 

Miti wants to take vengeance, but the Fox proves her alibi, 
smearing her body with alder-juice and pretending to have been 

' Soe р, буо, Мо, тз. 

"Compare p. ÖIS, 
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very sick. She requests Miti to carry out a vessel filled with the 
same juice, pretending it is her urine mixed with blood. She 
follows her stealthily, and succeeds in hurling her down from a 
steep cliff into a deep river. 

in the Koryak version of the same tale, when: the Raven is 
lulled to sleep the third time, the Mice tattoo his face, and after- 
ward request him to look into the tiver. He mistakes his image 
for that of a pretty tattooed woman. He desires to marry her, 
and sends her as wedding-gifts his stone hammer and anvil, 
which sink to the bottom of the river. Then he jumps in him- 
self, but drifts out to the open sea, while exclaiming that the aky 
is shaking and turning above his head,’ 

10. In the Chukchee version, this episode is followed by an- 
other one. The Raven pretends to be dead, and is conveyed by 
his wife on a sledge to an underground dwelling that is to serve 
as his tomb. While dragging the sledge across a brook, Miti, 
owing to her exertion, breaks wind. The Raven cannot restrain 
his laughter, His son notices that he laughed, and tells his 
mother, who reproves the boy for saying that the father is alive. 

It is very remarkable that the incident of a woman breaking 
wind ‘while carrying a man across a brook should occur in one of 
the Korela tales of eastern Finland, and it may have been brought 
to northeastern Asia by Russians, though nothing is known about 


any intermediate links, However, the similarity between the old 
folklore of arctic Europe and no 


rtheastern Asia can also be traced 
in some other cages." 


Miti leaves with the Raven two ba 
with meat, the other with far. 
ing the provisions. (In another 
smoke coming out of 
plucks a live partrid 
of her breasts which 


gs of provisions — one filled 
Afterward a Fox sees him cook- 
version the Fox notices only the 
the vent-hole.) She tells Miti, who then 
Bf, SEWS it to her body in place of one 
she has cut away, and then dropa it on 


! Compare the Kamchadale version Of this in Steller ia E 4 
! , TE ы. ЕТ, і ғ T 1 ыз 
ns Mp M oc, Єй, р, зер. 
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the Kaven through the vent-hole. He is frightened and returns 
home. 

ti, In another Chukchee version, the Raven wants to trans- 
form himself into a woman. He transforms his penis into a 
needlecase, the pubis into needles, and the testicles into two 
thimbles The Fox-woman, however, sees him and informs Miti. 
She advises her to take revenge on the Raven,— to put on man's 
dress, and, when passing by the tent where Kaven lives, to declare 
that she is going о жоо Мін. She does so. Then the Raven 
feels jealous, resumes his former shape, and hastens home. Miti, 
however, has made the figure of a man, and has laid it down by 

*her side in the sleeping-room. The Raven, seeing his presumed 
rival, and sent away by Miti, dies of grief. 

12. Another episode of the Raven myth, widely known on 
the west coast of Bering sea, is his struggle with the giants who 
produce the cold wind. Bad weather causes famine in a village. 
The Raven wants to stop the tempest, He starts for the land of 
the Wind-giants: His sledge is an old boat, and for sledge-dogs 
he selects from among the wild beasts two white foxes (in another 
version, two white hares). Не finds the Wind-giants shoveling 
snow with the shoulder-blades of a whale. The Raven cheats 
them out of all their meat and peltries, and even induces them to 
throw into his boat their fur coats and caps. Then he makes good 
his escape, regardless of their frenzied cries, and leaves them to be 
frozen to death." 

13. In several Koryak and Chukchee versions of the legend 
there appears stil] another episode of the Raven myth. The 
Raven gives his daughter in marriage to the son of the Wolverine. 
The Wolverines, however, ill-use her, give her bad seal-skins in 
place of her soft reindeer-skin garments, and tie her tongue with 
twine to stop her complaints,” Emémkut, the Raven's son, discov- 

ers that his sister has been maltreated, and sends the Kaven to 


' Compare Nelson, los, cit, p. 484. 
1 Compare fhid,, p. oz 
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fetch her; but the latter is readily satisfied with the assertion 
that his daughter is dead. The wronged woman wants to speak 
to her father, but the people pretend that she is a slave and 
frighten the Raven by alleging that she is Insane and blood- 
thirsty. The Raven departs without recognizing his daughter; 
but Emémkut finally succeeds in freeing her. In order to take re= 
venge for the ill-usage that she has received, he makes an artificial 
dog of snow, and a little child of his excrement, The dog is trans- 
formed into a man, and is sent to the Wolverine's camp; together 
with the child. During tlie night he copulates with one of the 
young women, resumes the shape of a dog, and drags her along 
as dogs do, until her body is entirely worn, and therefore һе” 
brings to the Raven's house only one small bone of the woman's 
pelvis. Meanwhile the excrement-boy dissolves in the sleeping- 
room and soils the skins; 

14. Inaseries of Chukchee tales, the Raven is derided on ac- 
count of his greediness and of the improper food that he has to eat, 
He feeds on human excrements, calling them self-pounded cakes. 
He visits his son-in-law, a rich reindeer-breeder, and is treated to 
the best fat. When his son-in-law returns the visit the Raven 
boasts of the abundance of his supplies ; but his son, when sent for 
provisions, brings only a putrid carcass of a small pup which he 
found on an old campsite. However, the Raven is given a fat 
reindeer buck by his son-in-law. He sends his son with the good 
tidings to Miti, while he himself remains with the carcass, and in 
two days consumes all the flesh. He covers the bones with a 
layer of bleached raven.dung. When he reaches his home he 
assures Miti that the carcass is covered with fat. 

15. In a Koryak legend it istold that Miti, during the absence 
of the Raven, is visited by her lover, the Magpie. He bruises her 
face with his beak, and she wants the Raven to believe that it was 


done by the sharp beams of à dog shed, The Raven, however, 


‘Compare Homa, Filma ef Baji Бата, р. 165, See also р. 119. 
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finds out what has happened, and, with the heavy smoke of cedar- 
boughs, drives the Magpie out of the house. 

(6. The Raven and the Fox are neighbors. The Raven goes 
hunting, and finds the house of the giant-woman, who lias a rein- 
deer-herd pent. up in the house to protect them from mosquitoes. 
He spits down through the vent-hole and kills a half-grown fawn. 
The woman sees the fawn die, seizes it, and flings it out of doors. 
Then the Raven takes it home. The Fox, smelling the roasting 
fat, asks for some, and receives a small piece. She goes also, and 
in the same way kills a large buck, but when she tries to carry it 
home she finds herself unable to lift it. When she requests the 
woman to help her raise the buck on her shoulders, the woman 
strikes her with a club on the head and nearly kills her. 

Another time the Raven goes to a lake and begins to fish 
through a hole in the ice. He catches the young son of the mas- 
ter of the lake, splits his belly, and, finding it full of fish, takes 
some and carries them home. The Fox asks for just one small 
fish, and is given no more than she asks for. Then the Fox goes 
fishing and catches the boy. She splits his belly, but takes too 
much fish, and, when carrying it home, breaks through the ice 
and is drowned. 

This tale is from the Chukchee. It may be compared with an 
Indian tale, though there the Raven plays the part of the [oolish 
fox, and a small bird acts wisely. 

In one of the Koryak tales the Raven and a small bird are 
competitors in a marriage-suit. The Raven acts basely and fool- 
ishly, and is vanquished by the small. bird. 

17. Ina Koryak tale the Fox catches salmon; at first she 
gets a small one, then a larger onc. Both are stolen by the 
Raven, who, in their place, puts stones in the bag. In the mom- 
ing the Fox catches a large thong-seal and moves away from the 
Raven. The Foxes settle in another place, and are cooking meat, 


i Hoan, /mdfentecke Бата, р. ТОЁ, 
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while the Raven is hungry. He flies about, swallows their läd- 
der and their lamp, and then tries to pull up the kettle through 
the smoke-hole; The daughter of the Fox strikes him with a. 
stick, the kettle is overthrown and the broth scalds the heads of 
the Fox's children. The old Fox strings a piece of meat on 
an iron hook and flings it upward. The Raven snatches it and 
is caught ; he holds on with his hands and feet to the poles, and 
finally the line snaps and he flies away with the hook in his jaw. 
Finding the Wolf, he proposes a vomiting-match, vomits out the 
ladder, the lamp, and the hook, and ties them to the Wolf's tail. 
The latter is so much frightened by their continuous rattle that he 
flees, and leaves in his house all the meat, which the Raven eats. 
18. In another Koryak tale it is told how the Raven 
Kutqinnaku, when in want of food, creates a river, tries to catch 
fish with a hook, but catches his own shoulder and is com- 
pelled to desist. The Fox offers to try her hand, but does not 
catch anything. Somehow the 
the seals that lie on the beach 
smallest one. 


Raven succeeds in catching one of 
: He is careful to. pick out the 
The next morning the Fox goes to the shore and 
tries to cateh one of the largest seals, but is unable ro lift it 
on her back. The seal offers to help her, but, while getting 
on her shoulders, contrives to push her into th 
is: carried out to the open sea, but finall 
tothe shore. She spreads her fur coat on the sand to dry, and, 
taking ont her eyes, sets them by her side, enjoining them to keep 
watch, and, if anything should happen, to rouse her by tickling 
her belly, The floodtide sets in. The eyes tickle the Fox's 
belly, but cannot arouse her. Again she is carried away, then 
lands, and taking hold of her eyes, she pounds them with a stone. 
In their place she tries, first two black berries, but they are too 


dark; then two small bits of clean ice, but they weep all the 
time,” 


e water” The Fox 
y succeeds in coming back 





! Compare р. bet i 
"Compare Bona, ГтлиткАу now, р 1. 
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19. The Raven turns into: a reindeer, but is killed by the 
Wolf; The Fox transforms herself into a man, marries the 
Raven's wife, and begins to play tricks on her, She kicks Miti's 
kettle, breaks it and scatters the meat about, drops her butcher- 
knife into the fire, and finally revives the meat and sends it out. 
Then she goes along the shore and sees some Gulls drifting 
onalog. They are fishing. She jumps to the log, the Gulls fly 
off, overturning the log, and the Fox is drowned. 

20: In a Koryak tale the Raven excretes three pieces, one 
large and two small ones, and pretends they are a mother bear 
and two cübs, that pursue him. The next morning he excretes 
another piece, and declares it to be a nice young woman, He 
brings her into the house and lies down with her, but gradually she 
melts away“ Steller mentions also another tale about the Raven 
marrying various creatures, but does not give any details. I give 
here a few tales of this kind: 

5|. Ina tale of the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, the 
Raven carries away a young girl. Her brother goes in search of 
her, but, on reaching the house, is afraid to goin. At last he en- 
ters, is invited by his brother-in-law to a match of eating nuts, but 
contrives to put lead bullets in their place for the Raven's share. 
(This last detail is taken from old Russian tales) The Raven 
prepares a stifling hot steam bath for his visitor, who pushes the 
Raven in, and thus kills him." 

22. In a Koryak tale from northern Kamchatka, a gosling 
cannot fly away in autumn because his wings are too short. He 
is left on the lake by his parents. A fox wants to devour him, 
but Kutq saves him and brings him to his house. The Goose-boy 
grows into a man, and Kutq’s daughter marries him; but they 
quarrel on account of the difference of their food, and the Goose- 
man flies away. 

2%. Inanother Koryak tale, Kutq marriesa Cedar-nut girl with 


‘Compare the Kamchadale versian of this in Steller, loc. cit, p. 261. 
' Compare Boas, Jndianische Srprat, p. 277. 
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a copper head, somewhat like the lid of a copper teapot.’ His son 
Emémkut marries a Shell-girl and settles with her in a cabin under 
the bush. In a tale mentioned by Steller, Kutq copulates with à 
shell; his membrum virile is cut off and remains in the shell. 
His wife finally finds it, when cooking and opening the shell; and 
restores it to its proper place. 

24. In a Koryak tale from Kamchatka, Kutqinnaky lives 
with his sister Amfllu, who is a small spider. Picvüctin marries 
her. Kutqínnaku becomes ill and is advised by his brother.in- 
law to travel to the mouth of Tighil river, which is in central 
Kamchatka. There he finds a Whitewhale-woman, Miti, and 
marries her. Their son is Emémkut, who, when full grown, 
takes four wives, —a Whitewhale-woman, a Faded.grass-woman, 
a Burning-fire-woman, and a fourth wife whose name (KinCesátI- 
háut) has no significance, Afterward he marries a fifth wife, 
Dawn-woman (Tfie-fiéut), who continually quarrels with all the 
others. His first wife feels insulted and fiees from the house. 
He goes in search of her, and on the way, feeling thirsty, drinks 
some water from a brook. He is struck by the smell of the 
smoke coming up from beneath, On looking down he notices his 
aunt Amíllu and her servant-girl Kihfllu. They request him to 
come down, and offer him a little food, —a cedarnut.-shell filled 
with seal-oil and a tiny dried gudgeon, 
fall to with his eyes shut. When taking the food he finds that 
his right hand is dipped into ail up to the elbow, and the gudgeon 
has turned into a stately king-salmon, 

Such sudden transformations of 
roasted birds, etc., into large pieces of 
increase in size of oil-vessels, etc. 
the west coast of Bering Sia. 


—recommending him to 


small dried fishes, small 
choice fish and game; the 
: frequently occur in tales from 

In a tale of the Russianized 


! In some Chukches tales appear houses, boats, Ме е, maie al co A 
inserted in the talis only after the coming of Europeans, ond Tint 26 | 
incidents connected with them, | = | 

"Steller, Joc: cii. p, 261. 
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Yukaghir of the Kolyma, a boy who is maltreated by his father 
goes away across the tundra in search of unknown people living 
оп the shores of the sea. On the way he kills a tiny bird and 
roasts it on a small wooden spit. At the first bite the bird turns 
into the fat breast of a large mountain sheep. 

25. In a Chukchee tale two old women who live together 
want to have a child. One of them plays the husband. The 
other becomes pregnant and gives birth to a Mouse-boy, whom 
the Owl steals and swallows. The Raven undertakes to restore 
the boy. He visits the Owl and gets up a quarrel which ends in 
his inducing the Owl to break wind. The mouse-bones come out 
pasted together as a ball, and turn into à nice fur-clad boy. The 
Raven offers to cure the Owl of diarrhoea, and inserts into his 
anus hot stones, which burn his intestines,’ The Owl is so much 
weakened that he cannot rise. Then the two old women, in the 
form of an old man and his wife, come with sticks and strike him, 
The Owl defecates, and the bones of various animals come out. 
These return to life, and the land and sea are filled with game. 

26. In another Chukchee tale a Fox is talking with the Bear 
about what is the most terrifying thing in the world. The Fox 
says it is a “ hummock-head,” meaning a man. The Bear mocks 
the hummock-head, and says that the rattling and gibbering par- 
tridge is much worse. They agree to make the test. The Fox 
has a great time with the partridges. The Bear tries to killa 
man, and is wounded by a spear. At his next meeting with the 
Fox, he is ashamed to acknowledge his defeat, and says that his 
belly is aching. The Fox offers to cure him, and makes him 
swallow hot stones, which scald his intestines, Then she leeds 
her children on his body. 

In the Yukaghir version of this tale, the Wolverine comes and 
wants to eat the fat protruding from the wound, but the Bear 
strikes him with a firebrand. The Wolverine’s back is scorched, 
but his mother patches it with a piece of brown smoked and 

' Compare Boas, fmdéamincke Sages, p. 317. 
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‘curried reindeer-skin. Hence the wolverine's. back is now 
brown," 

27. 1n a Kamchadale tale the Raven Kutq is said to have 
two daughters. Two suitors come — North Wind and South 
Wind. When the first marries one of the daughters and set- 
tles down with Kutq's family, it becomes so cold that when 
Kutq is inspecting his fish-weirs, blood oozes out from under his. 
nails. He becomes angered and sends away his son-in-law. 
Then South Wind marries one of the daughters, settles with 
them, and immediately the weather becomes so damp that every- 
thing is covered with mildew. Rain falls so heavily that even 
the underarm portions of the fur shirts rot. Men, beasts, birds, 
all are starving. Then the elder daughter sends her young son 
to find his father, North Wind, who had left them a year before, 
and thus she succeeds in bringing back good weather. 

28. The Chukchee tell that the Raven is invited by the Gull 
family to perform a shamanistic incantation. He beats the drum, 
and says, I have fallen on my buttocks! I bave fallen on my 
buttocks! Kewe; kewe, kewe! Ihave risen again!" He mocks 
his host and flies away. 

29. In another tale it is told that a woman, made ill through 
an evil charm sent to her by a foc, asks the Raven to cure her. 
He sings and dances, then flies away to the upper world, but 
cannot find the evil charm. He sends first for a fox, then for a 
beetle, a squirrel, and a polar bear, This last one finds the charm 
and brings it tied up ina mitten. This tale shows a certain simi- 
larity to the one recorded by Boas." 

30. A poor boy wants to obtain таріс 
to be dead, and lies down on the tundra, 
and, unsheathing their beak-knives, 
The chief—literally the 
begin skinning him, but 


power. He pretends 
The Ravens assemble, 
come nearer and nearer. 
“Strongest One '—pives a signal to 
the boy snatches his knife from him. 


! Jochelson; Уы hir Materials, p. 27. 
* fadiamitche Sagem, n, 78, 58. 
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The other Ravens fly off. The Raven-chief wants his knife, and, 
in payment for its return, makes the boy a mighty shaman. 
This tale belongs to the Chukchee, and closely resembles one 
from Alaska.’ Even the minor details are similar in both tales,— 
for. instance, the talk of the Ravens among themselves and with 
the boy,—though the Alaskan tale ends in the boy's death. I 
found this tale also among the Eskimo of Indian point. Тһе 
Chukchee have also a dramatized form of this tale, which is used 
to secure good luck in hunting. 

31. Another important myth of northwestern America, that 
of the Mink, does not occur in Asia in its complete form, because 
there is no mink in northeastern Asia. The first part of the tale, 
relating to the Sun's son, who is left on earth in a village, and 
goes up to heaven in search of his father, however, is found 
among the Koryak and the Chukchee: 

The Sun comes down to the carth and marries-a girl. They 
ascend along one of the Sun's rays, and for one night pitch their 
camp on the banks of the Pebble river (the Milky Way). In the 
morning, however, when the Sun starts on his usual way, a Black- 
beetle-woman strips the Sun's bride of her clothes, and conceals 
her under the roots of the grass She puts on her dress (in 
another version, her skin), and becomes the Sun's bride in her 
stead. The woman, however, succeeds in rising out of the ground. 
She has a son, and begins to snare reindeer. She kills a great 
many. The boy grows rapidly. When he has learned to shoot 
with a bow, his mother sends him in search of his father. She 
tells him to shoot an arrow across the Pebble river, The arrow 
falls down in a valley near the Sun's house. The Sun recognizes 
the boy, and finds his former wife. He asks. the Beetle-woman 
to let him louse her head, and, when running his fingers through 
her hair, he finds out that she has a bectle-neck. Then he makes 
a pile of wood in front of the entrance to his house, and burns 
her. Before dying, the Beetle-woman curses the human race 


! Nelson, loc, cit-, p. 474. 
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with various diseases,—smallpox, syphilis, and others. She con- 
tinues cursing mankind until her husband pushes her with a stick 
farther into the flame, and turns her over, belly upward. This 
calls to mind the Indian tales of K-dll-alodtl and T’al’ The 
chain of arrows used by Mink asa ladder for ascending to heaven 
does not occur on Asiatic soil, The heroes usually go to the 
"dawn side," and, ascend to the upper world along a steep trail. 
leading upward, In one tale, however, the hero darts a needle 
upward, and ascends along the thread which is run through its 
eye, 

32. In aseries of tales the white hare appears’as chief hero, 
He secures the sun from the spirits: with a small bow of grass 
he vanquishes all competitors in a shooting-match and carries 
away the wealthy bride on a sled of the same material, after she 
has broken all the stronger sledges of his rivals. 

33. In one Chukchee tale the luminaries are fetched by the 
Wolf, while the Raven is blamed as a poltroon and a good.for- 
nothing. This tale has no connection with the general Raven 
story. 

34. Some very curious Kamchadale and Koryak tales relate 
to the ermine, probably representing fragments of a separate 
Ermine myth, not unlike in character to the Raven and Mink 

The Ermines live in one village with Kutq. The Ermine- 
woman is in labor. Her husband runs through the village, 
inviting the people to a feast: but no guests come, А young 
Ermine-girl, when sent to Kutq’s house with some cooked meat, 
isthrown out. The Ermines are kicked and driven away from the 
village. In another tale the Ermines are described as living under 
a cliff on the seacoast. The flood overflows their dwelling while 
they are in bed, and they charge each other 


| with letting water. 
They climb the mountains. 


| On the summit the father Ermine 
cuts off one of his ribs, and pretends to have found it on an old 
"Boan, JusVawistke Хата, үр, єт, dq, 
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camping-place of some Reindeer people. They cook the rib; 
but he faints, and is near death. 

35. In one of the episodes of the tale of the Raven and the 
Mice, they sew to his body the belly of an ermine, with the effect 
that he can eat but very little, 1 do not know whether this inci- 
dent has any connection with other Ermine tales. 

36. The tales about fishes are still more interesting than 
those relating to the ermine. They occur only among the fishing 
tribes in the southern parts of the region under discussion, both 
in Ásia and America; while the tribes living in the north— for 
instance, the Chukchee — do not do much fishing, and do not care 
much for fish. 

The Koryak and the Kamchadale in contrast with the Chuk- 
chee, and the North Pacific Indian in contrast with the American 
Eskimo, are primarily fishermen; therefore the tales about fish 
can have originated only among these southern tribes. 

37. In a Koryak tale, which is found also ina Kamchadale 
version, Kuyqinnaku and his family are starving. Kuyqinnaku 
goes to the sea, finds on the shore a Fish-woman, and brings her 
to his house. Miti is jealous, and when Kuyqinnaku has left the 
house, kills the Fish-woman and cooks herinapot. Kuyqfnnaku, 
on coming home, partakes of the cooked fish; but the Fish-woman 
steps out of the store-room, denounces Miti, and departs for the 
sea. The arguments of Kuyqfnnaku, who tries to make her re- 
turn, are of no avail, and alter a while the family ts starving again. 

38. In another Koryak tale, Yine'a-ħéut and Kild go digging 
roots, and take along a dried fish-head for traveling provisions, 
When dining on it, Kila throws a cheek-bone of the fish at her 
companion, and the bone immediately sticks to: the cheek of 
Vife'a-néut. She refuses to return, and lies down on the ground: 
to sleep. When she awakes, she finds by her side a Fish-man, 
who is combing his hair. He marries her, and they have plenty 
of fish from the river near by. Afterward the same happens to 
Kild, 
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39. The general character of these short tales resembles very 
much that of the Salmon myth of the North Pacific Indians. 
The Indian idea that fish-boties when thrown into the water are 
transformed into living fish, recurs in several combinations on the 
west coast of Bering sea. In the widespread whale-ceremony 
small parts of the whale's tail, flippers, and head are thrown into 
the sea in order to change them into living whales. 

Hunters, when trading furs, also cut off some small portions 
of the nose of the animals that they have killed. They keep 
them as hunting talismans, evidently believing that they are 
able to transform themselves into new animals. This: idea Is 
borne out in the tale of “The Black Bear and the Wandering 
Woman," known among several of the. West Bering tribes, 
The Bear gives the woman small pieces of various costly furs, 
which, after arriving at her own village, she transforms into real 
skins, 

40. A number of tribes of the Pacific coast know the tale in 
which a man (more frequently a shaman) wanders to another 
world, under-ground or under-water, and finds that one of the in- 
habitants, animal or spirit, is struck by a sudden illness: Looking 
attentively at the patient, he notices a harpoon-point in his body, 
a noose wound around his throat, or some other similar cause ol 
the illness, which, however, is invisible to the other people, He 
offers to cure the patient, and removes the cause of illness, The 
patient suddenly recovers, and pays the visitor with the best of his 
woods. 

In the Chukchee version of this tale a man, after various ad- 
ventures, goes down to the lower world, and midway stops for a 
rest in the land of the mice, Since he is a great shaman, he is 
requested to help a woman who is suffering {rom a severe cold 
and sharp pain in her throat. When looking at her, he notices 
on her neck a thin noose of grass, such as the Chukchee- children 
make to catch mice. He destroys the noose and the mouse 
recovers. In return for his services the mouse-people give him 
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the choicest fawn-skins, which, however, on his return to our 
world, prove to be dry leaves and pieces of bark.’ 

Generally speaking, the world of animals has the same customs 
and occupations as that of men. Owls hunt lemmings, skin and 
carve them, store away the best hams, and break the larger bones 
to extract the marrow. The ermine isa shapely young man clad 
in white skins" The fox is a woman in a red fur garment, look- 
ing fora husband. The squirrel isa small young woman with 
long fingers and a handsome gray overcoat; she pounds cedar- 
nuts and makes cakes of them. 

41. The tale of “The Woman Marrying a Black Bear” is 
well known among all West Bering tribes, even among the Lamut 
and the Tungus, who belong to the stock of the mainland of Asia, 
The principal features are usually the same: The woman is 
driven away from her home by her husband, at the instigation of 
the younger rival, or by her parents for disobedience, or simply 
by famine. She wanders through the bush, finds a bear's den, 
enters it, and is fed by the owner. Then she feels sleepy, lies 
down side by side with the bear, and, upon awakening in the 
spring, finds that she is with child. The son ts born in duc time ; 
but he has a bear's face, or bear's ears, or else is hairy all over the 
body.’ 

Among the others, the Lamut and the Tungus even consider 
themselves to have sprung from this bear-faced boy, and call the 
bear their grandfather, The bear-dances of the Ostiak and of the 
Aino, the raising of young bear-cubs for the festivities, etc., belong 
to the same circle of ideas. 

42. Several other tales of the west coast of Bering sea present 
resemblances to tales of the North Pacific Indians. 

In the Chukchee tale about Áfqalo's wife, appears a charmed 


' See Boas, Jundiauiscde Sagen, p. 365. 8 63. 

* Chulbcher Matriulr p. 377. | - 

‘Compare Boas, Apthelage of the Bella Coa Indians, "The Black Bear, 
р. ш, 
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reindeer-buck, which has been placed by her on the river-bank to 
kill all passers-by.’ 

, 4$ inanother Chukchee tale a man named Meé‘tiio: joins a 
wild reindeer-herd and wanders about with them. He casts ой 
his clothing and feeds on moss, like reindeer. After a year has 
passed, he leaves the reindeer and joins the wolves; but the 
wolves are run down: by hunters. Mê tno escapes, and, joining 
the foxes, marries a she-fox. She is caught in a spring-trap, and 
Mé'tifio, while lingering near her, is secured by the people. 
When he is brought into the slecping-room, he faints, and nearly 
dies from the smell of the house; but, after a drink of warm 
water, he vomits a quantity of moss, and then a large ball of 
matted animal hair. Alter that he again feels like a man. 

In another version he acquires, as a result of his adventures, 
luck in hunting and unerring ability to tell the quality of a large 
moss-pasture from a single whiff irom a small bunch of moss 
plucked from under the snow.’ It may be mentioned here that 
the Chukchee have a special verb for becoming like a beast — 
turkicdurkin (^I become like a beast by supernatural influence "Y 

44. Among the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma I have 
colleeted a tale about a one-sided man who had only one hand, 
one foot, and one eye. He'was very skilful in hunting, and brought 
to his house reindeer tied in bundles, A young girl found out his 
lodging, and became his wife. In another version it is told that 
three sisters wanted to have him for their husband, The youngest, 
on reaching his house, found food cooked, skins scraped, etc., but 
no woman in sight, Atlast she opened a large box in which various 
insects were hidden. Supposing them to be her rivals, she poured 
boiling water on them and killed them all. But afterward she was 
scolded by the one-sided man, and had to do all the work. This 
tale is quite similar to that of Kasa‘na of the Bilqula Indians.” 

' Compare Boas, /adianiorhe ira, 


! Ibid, fediminsde Daren, 
! Tbid., p. 256. 


P. 2, where an elk rTàys a similar thle. 
' Fhe Tale of Mountain Goats." p. 13. 
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45. The thunderbird appears in several Chukchee tales, also 
among the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma. Near the 
mouth of Kolyma river, some high and steep crags on top of 
the peak called Vegoryevich are supposed to be an old nesting- 
place of the giant. Noga-bird, who preyed on reindeer and men, 
elks and whales, and who occasionally would carry away a seal- 
hunter in his canoe. The natives are afraid to visit this place, 
and assert that it is full of bleached bones. 1 thought I might 
find there some traces of. an ancient place of sacrifice, but I did 
not find anything. There is a tale from Alaska which corre- 
sponds exactly to this belief.’ 

Some parts of this tradition may belong to the ancient Asiatic 
stock, including, among others, the Arabian tale about the giant 
bird Rokh. In Slavic folklore all fabulous and half-fabulous 
birds are intermixed. Noy (nog) signifies In Servian the ostrich, 
and with some plausibility one may connect with it the Noga- 
bird of the Kolyma. 

In the folklore of the Chukchee the giant thunderbird ap- 
pears sometimes to be the same as the raven; but more frequently 
it is a kind of giant eagle of supernatural strength and power. 
Even now the eagle is protected by a taboo, and to ЕШ him is 
supposed to result in bad weather and in famine. In other tales, 
the thunder-bird is called gmdugdtz,— middle (sea) bird, — 
perhaps in relation to the albatross. Ft is so large that, when 
floating on the billows and suddenly stretching its long neck, it 
can easily swallow a whole boat, which, however, will safely glide 
through its intestines and come out again without much damage. 
In one tale, however, the men of the crew lose all their hair while 
іп the bird's stamach." 

46. One Chukchee legend tells us that the Raven and the 
Eagle—both men—live in matrimonial alliance with one woman 
and have two sons, one of whom is the Eagle's, and the other the 





! Compare Nelson, loc. сі, р. 480. 
! See Hoas, Jmdferniiche Sagen, pp. 51, 75, 102. 
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Raven's. The young ones begin to hunt, and, among other 
game, bring home a large * high-jumping" reindeer-buck, then а 
giant fish of the size of a whale, which swallows one of them on 
the way home, but immediately afterward drops dead. They are 
forbidden by their parents to wander in a certain direction, but 
finally start thither, and the Eagle's son is carried away by the 
giant eagle-shaman. The bird.parents, however, discover what 
has happened, and succeed in rescuing the Eagle's son. 

47- In another tale, the giant bird, when angered, causes a 
violent storm, which makes the earth tremble. 

In still another, a female: giant eagle appears as mistress of 
bad and good weather, When visited by two mortals in her own 
world, she undertakes, at their request, to clear the sky, and begins 
to scrape it with a large brass scraper; but, noticing that one of 
the visitors looks at her naked legs, she grows angry, and hurls 
them both over to our world, 

48. Ina Chukchee tradition it is told that a 
a human skull and took it home. 
embroidered, and put it on the skull, 





young girl found 
She made a new cap, nicely 
laughing merrily, The Skull 
joined in her laugh. Hermother heard them laugh, and, while her 
daughter was away, found the Skull. The whole family were 
greatly frightened, and agreed to desert the girl: She wassent to 
fetch fuel, and during this time they hastily packed their belong- 
ings and moved. The girl arrived just as they were ready to de- 
part. She contrived to seize the back rail of her lather’s sledge; 
but he struck her on the hands with a heavy mallet, so that she 
was compelled to let go her hold. The Sk 
spondency, promised to go in seareh of its body, and returned în 
the shape of a stately young man, with a large herd. 
49. There are several talea about men and women 


ull, seeing her de- 


left alone 
in uninhabited places, A Chukchee tradition tells of two cousins 
with two wives each, who are the best seal-hunters of the village ; 


but they quarrel about a small seal that they cannot kill. The 


next day the seal lures them to the open sea, where they: are 
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caught by a storm and almost drowned. Finally, when the storm 
subsides, they land on a small, lonely island. One of the cousins. 
remembering the bitter words of his companion, takes away his 
canoe and leaves him on the island. Arriving home, he declares 
that his cousin is drowned, and takes his wives. 

The Pitiful Being‘ looks down with pity on the deserted man, 
and lets a whale drift to the shore. The man carves it with à 
pointed stick, then makes a knife from a piece of the bone; a 
lamp from a hollowed stone, and begins to kill reindeer and seals, 
The next summer his cousin returns to the island in order to 
make sure that the man whom he deserted is dead. While he 
climbs the cliff to inspect there some bleached seal-bones, the 
wrouged man secures both his own canoe and that of his cousin 
and paddles off, leaving the traitor on the island. The latter is 
not pitied by the Pitiful Being, and soon dies a miserable death. 

$0. A young man despised by his. neighbors, or, more often, 
a poor man wandering about in the world, receives from a super- 
natural source great shamanistic powers, At the time of a cere- 
mony he reaches a wealthy man's house, Asked to practise, he 
begins to sing. All kinds of large and small game, birds and 
beasts, come one by one and join in his singing and dancing. 
The house fills with water; and seals, white whales, and walrus 
swim around. The neighbors become so much frightened that 
they immediately flee to another land. 

51. А slave of the Kaven wanders about with hts sister after 
his master's death. He catches and kills two young wolves, and 
cuts their skin into thin strips, out of which he makes seal nets. 
After a while he reaches the village of the wolves, who maintain 
that he has killed two members of their tribe, though he obsti- 
nately denies it." 





See p. $87, 

‘Compare Boas, /maiantarke Sagem, 810. 
* Tbid., p. 9s. | 

*5 Ibid., p. 99 (Kwotiath), 
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52. Ina Yukaghir tale the Hare-boy kills his companion, the 
young Wolf, and, with his mother, consumes the Wolf's flesh. 
The she-Wolf finds out that her son's tracks end at the Hare's 
house. She threatens to denounce him to the chief. Then the 
Hare constructs a large grass house. In the morning a number 
of beasts—Wolf, Bear, Elk, and Reindeer—come to the Hare's. 
house to hold court. He offers:to feed them before the inquest, 
and invites them to enter. The door is locked and fire set to the 
house, All the animals are killed by smoke and fire.’ In this 
tale the feasting-house appears again, though amon g the Y ukaghir 
there is no trace of its use, 

$3. Ina Chukchee tale it is told that white reindeer and 
reindeer with gray back and white belly come down from heaven. 
The brown ones anc those with brown back and gray belly come 
from underground." 

54. А bride brought from some country afar off is so fair 
that the bridegroom does not dare to let his neighbors see her. 
She is kept all the time in the inner room of the house. When, 
at the urgent request of some inquisitive men, she is shown 
to them at last, she causes them to die of carnal desire (literally, 
from the swinging of their buttocks), This incident occurs in 
several Chukchee tales. In one tale, the bride is brought from 
the star Vega, which is called “Foremost Head” ( Vdnar-Adul); 
but the people do not believe it, and want to clear away their 
doubts by seeing the bride," 

55. A young man who is wandering about comes to a rich 
house, desiring to find a wife. He hasto pass through a charmed 
door, which snaps at every visitor, trying to bite him: but the 
young man jumps in so swiftly that it catches only a piece of his 
coat." 


! Jocheisot, РАА одетте, EIL 

* Compare Hoar, mdiamisár Saern, p. £5, 
Thid.. pP. 40. 

*Thid., p тїй 
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36, The Bear.Eared-One (AviAvo/w), the son of a Black 
Bear who is famous for his strength, is visited by a rival, who 
proposes a match. They try to lift stones. While Kéinr.vélu 
lifts, without an effort, the visitor's stone, the latter cannot lift 
Kéift-vélu's stone and is vanquished.’ 

57. In one very remarkable Koryak tale, a small hungry 
tdmak (identical with the ZE of the Chukchee) wants to obtain 
some food from Kuykinnaku's storehouse, He is entangled in a 
snare, and caught. Kuykinnaku proposes to transform him into 
some useful household object. The smash declines to become a 
skin stopper or a working-bag, but is contented to be a strong new 
sealskin line. The line is hung before the door, and people from 
the villages up and down the river try to steal it, but always fail, 
because the rope gives timely warning to its lawful owners. At 
last a man succeeds in stealing it. Emémkut promises to restore 
it, He makes a wooden whale, entersit, and starts for the village 
of the thief, The people of the village, on seeing the whale, give 
chase, and hit it with a harpoon to which the stolen line—the 
kdimak—is attached. The Admaé lustily bites into Emémkut's 
flesh, but desists when reproved, and is carried home.* 

58. Inatale of the Russianized Yukaghir on the Kolyma, a 
man wandering about enters the house of a one-eyed woman, who 
wishes him to become her husband. He, however, hears the 
gnashing of teeth from beneath her skirts, and, upon lying down 
with her, he tries to lull her to sleep. Then he finds that her 
vagina is set with large teeth, like a pike's head. — With his knife 
he cuts away the vagina, and finds under it another of usual 
shape. Finally he takes the woman home and makes her his 
slave. In America this tale is known along the North Pacific 
coast, in California," and, according to a verbal communication of 
= Compare ous, JufiuniseAs Sayvm, p. 101. * Compare ibid., p. 339, E 136. 

" Boas, /ndfranische Sagen, pp. 24, 30, 66; Livingston Farrand, Zraditions af the 
Chilratin ( Memoirs bf. American Musemm ol Nataral History, vol. 1v, p. 13); F. Bos, 


Kwakin! Teci (Memoir ol American Museum of. Natural History, vol. v, p. gà): 
Dixon, MWe Ayti (Pullia American Museum of Natural] History, vol, xvi, p. бо); 
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A. L. Kroeber and G, A. Dorsey, among the Arapaho. The 
Chukchee version resembles the American one still more closely. 
Here the man destroys the teeth with two large stones, and then 
copulates with the woman, The same detail is repeated in an 
Aino tale I met with a somewhat similar tale in northern 
Russia, where a pretty girl is married to a slovenly young man, 
against her will, To cause his love to cease, the girl inserts int 
her vagina à dry pike's head, the teeth of which severely prick the 
young man at his first approach ; at the same time the girl calls 
him a fool for not knowing that young girls' vaginas usually have 
teeth. Не desists, terrified. After a long interval he tells his 
misadventure to his mother, who vainly strives to -undeceive him, 
and, in order to convince him, proves to him that her private 
parts have no teeth, Her son, however, assumes that the teeth 
have fallen out on account of her old age, and does not believe 
her, Perhaps this story, in common with many other stories of 
northern Russia, is of Finnish origin," 

55 I must mention here also the idea of the Indians 
that the telling of a certain tale is supposed to cause good 
weather." 

Another Indian tale finishes abruptly with a promise that the 
weather will be good the next day Among the Chukchee and 
among the Eskimo long tales are supposed to stop wind and bad 
weather; and some tales end with almost the same words as the 
Kathlamet tales, — " There now! I have killed the wind!" Тһе 
idea probably sprang from the fact that the Chukchee and the 
Eskimo find much amusement in telling stories, and in stormy 


weather, they have, indeed, little else to do until the storm 
subsides. 


‘Chamberlain, Aino FulhZore, “Island of Women," p. 48, See alvo Boas 
Dissmination of Sales in North America (Journal of American Folk-Lore; 1891, 
р. 00} 

! Beg p. 545. 

I Hos, Лата тед STE, р- 22, 

Боа, Аа? Тек, р, toz 
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I will now summarize the- results of our comparisons. There 
is nothing to wonder at that great resemblance exists between 
the traditions of the Chukchee and those of the Eskimo. From 
very ancient times both tribes were close neighbors and held 
most active intercourse. In Asia, moreover, there are Eskimo 
villages, which in former times, perhaps, extended on the arctic 
coast farther to the west. The influence of Eskimo culture is 
great and striking on the Asiatic shore, and reappears even in the 
minutest details of various implements used for hunting, war, ete. 
Therefore the elements common to the Chukchee and Eskimo 
traditions can be accounted for by borrowing, or by common 
origin, or, what seems most probable, may be due to both causes. 

The relations between the tribes of the west coast of Bering 
sta and the North Pacific Indians are more complicated, because, 
in their present geographic location there is no chance for any 
direct intercourse between the Chukchee and the Indians, and 
still less between the Kamchadale or the Yukaghir and the 
Indians. Nevertheless we find several stories with characteristic 
details that are common to those tribes of northeastern Asia and 
of northwestern America most remote from each other, while 
they are unknown to intermediate tribes, such as the Chukchee 
andthe Eskimo, We must assume that the cause of this peculiar 
distribution is the closer contact of these distant tribes in former 
times, or a kindred origin, or both, which, again, seems the most 
probable. 

The Raven legend, the most important of all these myths, 
extends in one continuous line along the Asiatic and American 
shores; but close to Bering strait this line seems almost broken by 
the Eskimo, The Raven stories of the Alaskan Eskimo were 
probably borrowed from the Indians, or, at least, conceived under 
Indian influence, like the totem marks and masks of these tribes.’ 
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The importance of the Raven myth in Asia increases from the 
north to the south as far as Kamchatka; while in America, on 
the contrary, — excluding the Eskimo, — it gradually vanishes in 
the southerly direction.” 

Thus we can follow the line of distribution of the Raven myth 
in Asia from Kamchatka toward East Cape, along the ancient 
road that Kutq chose for himself when he retired from the land 
of the Kamchadale." Then, with a great bound across Bering 
‘strait, we find it again on the American shore, and can trace 
ita way toward the south, where it pradually merges with alien 
folklore. 

The question of the part the Eskimo played in the ethnologi- 
cal development of this area remains, on the whole, obscure, 
As stated before, their material influence was deep and varied on 
both shores; but in Alaska their religious and social customs were 
also deeply influenced by the Indians. 

In Asia, whatever their geographic position on the Arcticshore 
may have been in former times, they certainly seem to be, com- 
paratively speaking, new-comers on the Pacific shore. Their vil- 
lages are few, and occupy only the extremities of some of the 
outlying capes, while the rest of the coast is held by the Chuk: 
chee and Koryak. 

Possibly a connection existed on the Arctic shore between the 
Eskimo and Chukchee and the tribes farther to the west —the 
Yenissey Samoyeds, the Yenissey Ostiaks, and the European 
Samoyeds. On the coast of Bering sea, on the main line con- 
necting America and Asia, we may, perhaps, speak of an Eskimo 
wedge that came from the north and divided into two branches — 
a continuous line of tribes of kindred culture, or, at least, of 
kindred traditions— which included the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast, that part of the Chukchee who do not belong to the 
Eskimo stock, the Koryak, the Kamehadale, and the Yukaghir. 


| Боза, Гнат Sarr, p.33 
' Coni jare p. 6y). 
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In Asia this stock of traditions may have traveled southward 
along the Pacific coast to the chain of islands extending beyond 
Kamchatka, and some of these tales may have migrated to or from 
America across Bering strait before the coming of the Eskimointo 
that part of Alaska and Siberia that they now occupy. 
APPENDIX 

Following is a list of traditions common to the West Bering 
tribes and the American Eskimo, Whole tales are indicated by 
titles, Incidents are given in abstract. Cases of similarity which 
have no very characteristic details are indicated by an asterisk. 
TRADITIONS OF THE CHURCHES TRADITIONS OF THE ESKIMO 

A tale about two Girls, Rink, op. 
cit., p. 126; Boas, Erbin of Bain 
Ғата, р, 318. 

Origin of Fog, Boas, bise ef 
Bafia Land, p. t77- The Broth- 
ers visit their Sister, Rink, p, 130. 

 lüitaujang, Boas, stim of 
afin Land, p. 179.. The Man 
who mated with a Sea-fowl, Kink, 
p.145. Story of the:stolen Wife, 
Francis Barnum, p. 292. 

Igimagajug, Boas, йт of 
Safin Land, p, 312. The story 
of three Girls, ibid,, p,.317. 

Kunuk, the orphan boy, Rink, 
| pp. 132-143; Tiggak, ibid., p. 165. 
| Ak'-chik-chü-gáàk, Nelson, p. 499. 

Visit to the Giants, Rink, p. 430. 

Stories about Adilet, Boas, Æ- 
hima of Baffin Land, p. 203. 

The. Woman who married the 
Dog, Boas, Kskimo of Bajfn Land, 
p.166; Rink, p. 471; 

Kagsaguk, Rink, p. 93. Qaud- 
jaqdjuq, Boas, Centra] утту, р, 
| 630, 


The Woman and the Whale, p. | 
бағ. 


The Boy and the man-cating 
Aziz, p. 668. 


The Bird-woman story, p. 617. 


Five Girls and the Ae, t, 613. 


A Man visiting distant countries, 
p. 616, 


Lólgilén, the Giant, p. 617. 

Three Brothers and a blind 
Woman, p. 618. , 

A Dog that married a Girl, p. 
618. 


À mangy Orphan Boy,* p. 619, 
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A wandering Man and an old 
Woman, p, 621. 


Children. carned away by a 
Adis, p. 623. 

A Woman forsaken by her hus- 
band, p. 624. 


Wanderers, coming back io the 


village, find their infant children 
quite grown up,* p. 625. 
Child-monster, p. 625. 
Magic flight, p. 626, 


The episode of the drowning af 
the daughter of the Az, in a tale 
of the Raven myth cycle, p. 627. 


The origin of Thunder, p. 628. 


The episode of the Raven call- 
ing to himself various kinds of 
animals; ina tale belonging to the 
Raven myth cycle, p. 629. 

The episode of the Raven pro- 
curing the body of a dead pup for 
food. 

The Reindeer and the Walrus, 
p. 630. 


An ‘old Woman who pretended 
to be a man, p. 63o. 


Two wooden Wanderers, p 631. 
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Kiviug, Rink, p. #57; Boas, Cer 
tral Eskimo, p. 623; Ekime af 
Baffin Land, p. 155. res 

Mangegjatuakdju, Boas, Zskimo 
of Baffin Land, p. 189; 

Takuka, Nelson, p. 467. Kiv- 
шо, Rink and Boas. (Killing of 
a woman with a peg driven into 
her ear.) 

Kiviug, (The hero on his re- 
turn finds his infant són quite 
grown up.) 

Child-monster, Rink, p. 258. 
Ongin of Fog, Boas, Artima of 
Safin Land, p, 177. “The emigra- 
tion of the Sagdlirmiut, Boas, Cen- 
iral. Eskimo, p. 619, 

Sedna myth, Boas, Astime. af 
Safin Land, pp. 119, 163. 


Origin of Thunder and Light- 
ning, Boas, Eskimo of БаЙн Бана, 
В: 175. | 

The Foxes, Boas, £s4im0, of 
Hafn Land, p. 215. 


. The Raven and the Gull, Boas, 
Eskimo- of Baffin Land, p. 216. 


The Bear and the Caribou, 
Boas, Axtino of Baffin Land, p. 
220. 

An old Woman who transformed 
herself into a man, Boas, уфе 
of Baffin Land, p. 248, The old 
Woman and her Grandchild, ibid,, 
p. 324 
The Girl who fled to the Inland- 


| ers, Rink, p. 219. 
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Tales of vanished tribes, p, 631, 


The tradition about the people 
stealthily walking around,* p. 632. 

The Bear and the Woman, p. 
633. 

Tips of ears and of noses of 
killed animals are supposed to 
transform themselves into whole 
skins or into living animals, p, 633. 
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Stories about Tornit, Boas, Crm- 
tral. Esma, Pp. 634; Eskimo of 
Бап Land, p. 200: 

Kalopaling, Boas, Central Ær- 
бітер. бло; 

The Giant, Nelson, p. 471. 


The same, Nelson, op, cit. (the 
Giant), p. 472. 


For various customs and beliefs common to the Chukchee and 


the Eskimo, see p. 634. 


WEST DERING TRIBES OTHER THAN 
CHUXCIHEE 

The Boy and the Avr, Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. 610. 

The episode of the Fox who 
takes some little Mice out of the 
bag and stuffs it with moss in 
their place; in one of the tales 
belonging to the Raven myth cy- 
cle. Kamehadale, Kooryak, p. 615. 

People without anuses — Rus- 
manized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
р: 615. 

In the same tale the episode of 
the Trunk of the Tree engaged in 
fishing, p. 616, 


Three Sisters and the Child- 
monster.* Russianized Yukaghir 
of the Kolyma, p. 626. 

The magic flight, Russianized 
Yukaghir and the Russians of the 
Kolyma and the Anadyr, p. 626. 

The Foxes crowd into a house 
and are killed. Koryak, Yukaghir, 
р 639. 


AM, ATH. PE, hay 


ESKIMO 
The Brothers visit their Sister, 
Rink, p. 130. 


Igimagajug, Hoas, Jum of 
Baffin Lamd, p. 312. 


Origin of the Narwhal, Boas, 
Eskime af Baffin Land, p, 170. 


Episode of the Log catchmg 
Seals, in the tale of Kiviung, Bons, 
Central Eskima, p, 623; Axkiee of 
Заа Land, p. 135. 

Child-monster, Rink, p. 258. 


Onigin of Fog, Boas, Estime af 
Hain Land, p. 177. 


The Foxes, Boas, Estimo of 


Бап Dind, p. 215. 
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The Raven-man and the Fox- 
woman, Koryak, p. 630; 


The episode of Kutq'a wife cut- 
ting off her nose, lips, and cheeks: 
in one of the tales belonging to 
the Raven inyth cycle. Kamcha- 
dale, p. 630. 

The Owner of the Forest car- 
ries away à Boy,"  Kussianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, p. 632. 

The Bear and the Woman. Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
р. 633- 

The Giant Bird. Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, p. 663. 
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The Man who married the Fox, 
Boas, skims of Safin Жата, 
р. 225. | ne 

The Spider, Boas, Astime ey 
Ба)т Land, Pp. 193.  Kiviung 
Boas, Сел/ға/ Exskimo, p. 024. 


Kalopaling, Boss, Cemíra/ Er- 
krma, p- Gro. 
The Giant, Nelson, p. 471. 


The last of the Thunder-birds, 
Nelson, p. 436. 


The traditions common to the West Bering tribes and the 
North Pacific Indians are as follows | 


CHUKCHER 
Raven myth : 

The Creator and the Raven 
make Men òf clay and graas and 
endow them with language. Тһе 
Raven overtakes a Monster—half- 
man, half-reindeer—and splits it in 
halves, p. 642. 

The Raven Kürkil creates Earth 
and Men with the aid of other 
birds, p. 640. 

The Creator makes Men of stone, 
but afterward restores them to their 
former condition, p. 643. 


The Raven pierces the wall of | 


Dawn with the aid of several other 
birds, p. 640. 


The Raven steals three «kin 
balis, containing light, from. the 
house of the ЖҰ» through the 


INDIAN 


Two transformers give to the 
Deer its present shape. They create 
Men und endow them with lar- 
gusEe, Мика, Boas, /wdianische 
Suren, p- 98. 


The Raven Omestl creates Earth 
and Men with the aid of other birds. 
Tlatlisik‘oala, ibid., p 173. 

Yetl creates Men of stone, who, 
however, soon afterward die; Thin- 
git, ibid., р, 39, 820, 

The Raven requests Masmasa- 
la'niq and others to tear the dark 
curtain between the earth and the 
heavens, Bilquia, ibid, py 129, 

The Raven Yetl undertakes to 
free the Daylight from the house 
of a mighty chief through the 


instrumentality of the young 
daughter of the Ade, p. 643. 

People living in darkness: mis- 
(rust and mock the Raven, not- 
withstanding his promise to get 
the light, p. 644. 


The wives o[ ihe Raven re- 


quest him to show his tongue, then 


wind it around with twine and | 
deprive him of the power of 


speech, p. 644. 

The Raven transforms himself 
into 3 Jeaf and drops into:a pool; 
then he js carried by a girl in a 
bucket to the house of her father, 
but the latter, being а mighty 
shaman and a rival of the Raven, 
promptly discovers him in the 
water, p. 645. 

The Raven is swallowed by a 
Whale, but kills the Whale by peck- 
ing at its heart and then cames 
nut, p. 645. 


The Raven urges wealthy: trad- | 


ers to flee under the pretext that 
the enemy is coming, then tikes 
away all their provisions and pel- 
tries, p. 645. 


The Raven and the Fox, being 
neighbors, go in turn to kill. rein- 
deer and to catch fish, But the 
Fox is unable to make proper 
use of the assistance of supernat- 
ural beings, masters of game and 
fish, and retums without success, 
р. 651. 

The Raven, pretending to cure 
the Owl of diarrheea, inserts hot 
stones into his anus, which burn 
his intestines, p, 655. 
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Instrumentality of the chief's 
daughter. ‘Tlingit, ibid, 312, 
People catching fish in dark- 
ness tistrust and mock the Raven, 
notwithstanding his promise to get 
the light. “Tlingit, ibid., p. 313, 
The Raven requests the Cor- 
morant to show his tongue and 
then tears it out. Tlingit and 
otlier tribes, ibid., p. 330, 8 7. 


The Raven transforms himself 
into a leaf and drops into a pool. 
The girl, coming for water, dips 
him up. with her bucket and swal- 
lows him when drinking. Then 
she is questioned by her father, 
whoisa mighty chief, unfriendly to 


the Raven. "Tlingit, ibid., p. 312. 


The same. Tlingit and other 
tribes, ibid., p. 330. 


The Raven urges the people of 
the village to flee under the pre- 
text that the enemy is coming, 
then. takes away all their pro- 
visions, Tlingit and other tribes, 
ibid., p.. $336. B r1. 

The Raven and a small Bird, 
being neighbors, go in turn to kill 
clks; but the Raven is unable to 
make proper use of the assistance 
of supernatural beings, so has no 
success — Nutka, ibid., p. 106. 


The Kaven kills the Bear and 
makes the Loon swallow a red-hot 
stonc and afterward 10 drink 
water, so that her intestines get 
scalded. Tlingit, ibid., p. 317. 
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The Fox, pretending to cure the 
Bear of his wound, makes him 
swallow red-hot stones, which 
scald his intestines, p. 655, 


The Raven is invited to cure a 


woman made ill through an evil 
charm. He sings and dances, but 
cannot find the charm. Then he 
sends for various animals and at 
last the Polar-bear discovers the 
charm, p. 655. 


The Sun comes down to the 
earth and: marries a girl, but after. 
ward they are separated. The 
woman bears a son, who, after 
having learned to shoot with the 
bow, goes to seek his father and 
finds him by means of an arrow 
which he shoots across Pebble 
river (Milky Way), falling near the 
Sun's house, p. 657. 

A bey ascends to the heavens 
by means of a needle which darts 
upward and sticks into the sky. 
The thread of the needle serves 
him as 3 ladder, p. 658, 


The Beetle-woman, in punish- 
ment of her perfidy, is bumed by 
her husband in a great fire, She 
inflicts the human race with vari- 
ous diseases, but her husband 
pushes. her with a stick farther 
into the fire, until she becomes 


silent and dies. After her death | 


mankind contracts the diseases,* p. 
657. 
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| Sun's aon: 


Із. 8.4; тоса 


Yaksenukamae i$ wounded bya 
Gray Bear. Shamans are invited 
to cure him ; they sing and dance 
around his bed, but to no avail, 
Then the Raven comes and cures 
him with the aid of the Dog and 
the Snail,  Catlültq, ibid, p. 
178, ga, 


Mink myth: 

The Mink 'lot'koáya is the 
he lives with his 
mother in a village. Desiring to 
find his father, he shoots upward. 
one arrow afieranother, The first 
arrow sticks inte the heavens, the 
second into the shaft of the first, 
and во on. At last a line of 
arrows is formed, by means of 
which the Mink ascends ‘to the 
heavens, Various tribes, ibid., p 
338, 51. 


Tal, who isa bad She-cannibal, 
is pushed by some children with a 
flick into the fire; She cries: 
" Let me out, let me out ! " and is 
silent: only after her death, Нег 
ashes turn to mosquitoes, Çat 
ló'Itq; ibid., p. 89, | 


тосояав) 


The Supreme Being lets down a 
young man with his bride from 
the upper world tothe earth Не 
uses for this purpose a spider's 
web, which is able to support 
twenty reindeer -loads without 
snapping, ps 591. 


Birds. shoot with their wing- | 


feathers, p. 612, 


À shaman, traveling among the 
worlds, stops to rest in the Land 
of Mice, He is requested to help 
a woman who ts suffering from 
pain in her throat, but discovers 
on her neck a noose of grass, such 


as children make for catching 


mice. He destroys the noose, the 
Mouse-woman recovers, and he ik 
paid for hia services, p. G60. 

A man points his penis at the 
nose of an old blind woman, p. 
618. 


A woman comes to the house of 
the Black Bear. He marries her 
and they sleep the whole winter 
through, p. 661. 

А charmed Reindeer- buck, 
standing on the bank of the river, 
kills all passers-by, p. 661. 


Métifio joins the herd of wild | 


Reindeer and lives their life, 
Afterward he resumes the human 
form of life and becomes a great 
hunter, p. 662; 

The Thunder-bird makes thun- 
der and frightens the people, p; 644. 

The Thunder-bird, when angry 
raises a violent storm which makes 
the earth tremble, p. 664. 
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The Sun-man lets down his 
daughter and her husband from 
the heavens to the earth. He puts 
them in a basket, adds a lot of 
edible roots, and lets them down 
ona rope made by spiders. Lower 
Frazer river, ibid., p. 42. 

The same. Catlo'ltq, ibid., p. 89; 
Tsimshian, Boas, Tsimshian Texts, 
[рь Ura. 

Kwótiath comes to the Village 
of Sharks and is invited to cure а 
woman who is very il. He dis- 
covers a spear sticking out of her 
body, which, however, is invisible 
to her household. He pulls. out 
the spear, the woman recovers, 
and he is paid for his. services. 
Nutka and many other tribes, Boas, 
Ingdianische Sugen, p 356, & 63. 

A man touches with his penis 
the eyes of some old blind women 


and they recover their aight. 
Nutka, 1bul, p. 113, 
Тіс same. Bella Coola, Boas, 


Mythology of the Bella Coola, p. 
111. 


А supernatural Elk, standing 
with his legs spread over the river, 
kills all passers-by. Shuswap, 
Bodê, ZInaramsche Sagen, p. 2. 

A Goat hunter joins the herd of 
Mountain-goats: and lives: their 
Ше, Afterward he resumes the 
human form of life and becomes a 
great hunter. Shuswap, ibid., p. 13. 

Thesame. Tsimshian and other 


| tribes, ibid, p. 355, 8 29. 


The Thunder-bird, when angry, 
raises a storm which carries away 
the house. Catló'Itq, ibid., p. 82, 
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Two men go to a lonely island. 
One of them paddles off, taking 
away both canoes and leaving his 
companion on the island, Coming 
home, be takes the wives of the 
forsaken man; but the latter ін 
helped through a supernatural 
agency and finally comes back and 
punishes the trespasser, p, 664- 

A young man, despised by his 
neighbors, receives shamanistic 
power through à supernatural 
agency, He comes to a wealthy 
man's house at the rime of a cere- 
mony and is requested to show 
his skill. He sings and dances, 
The house is filled with water, 
The neighbors become frightened 
and flee to another land, p. 665. 

White reindeer are descending 
from heaven; brown reindeer are 
. Coming up from underground,” 
p. 666. 


A bride brought from heaven is. | 


so fair that her beauty, when 
shown to.the unbelieving neigh- 
bors, makes them die from carnal 
desire, p. 666. 


Charmed door snaps at the 
visitor, p. 666, 

А visitor wants to have a match 
with the Bear-eared man in lifting 
stones, but cannot lift his stone 
and is vanquished, p. 667, 


The story of the woman whose 
vagina was armed with teeth, p. 
663. 

Small pieces of bodies of whales 
and seals are thrown into the 
water with the idea that they will 
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The Raven induces a man togo 
with him to a lonely island. The 
Raven paddles off in the boat, 
leaving the man behind, and, 
coming home, takes his wife, But 
the forsaken man is helped through 
a supernatural agency and finally 
comes back and punishes the 
Raven. Haida, ibid. p. 309, 

Katé'mot receives shamanistic 
powers through am supernatural 
agency, Не enters the singing 


house of the village and is asked 
^to show his skill. He sings and 


dances. The house is filled with 
water and sealsswim around. The 
neighbors become so frightened 
that they flee to another land. 
Éeksen, ibid., p. 95. 

White reindeer are descending 
from heaven, Cowitchin (K-auét- 
cin), ibid., p. 53. 


A bride brought from heaven is 
so fair that her beauty, when shown 
to the unbelieving neighbors, 


‘scorches the face of one man. 


Lower Frazer river, ibid, p. 
40, 
The same.  Nutka, ibid., p. 18, 


Gyaloyak'amé comes to have a 
match with Wa'qaos in lifting 
stones, but cannot lift Wa'qaos's 
stone and is vanquished. Tlat- 
lasik'oala, ibid, р, гог. 

The same, Bella Coola, Kwak- 
intl, Lower Frazer river, Maidu, 
Arapaho, et al. 

Bones of salmon are thrown 
into the water in order to trans- 
form them into living fishes. 


S 


be transformed into living animals, 

Telling of tales kills tempests 
and brings back good weather, p. 
663. 


WEST HERING TRIBES OTHER THAN 


Mountains make love and fight. 
Yukaghir, p. 6435. 


The Raven Kutqg steals fresh 
water from the Lobster Avvi. 
Kamchadale, p. 644. 


The Raven enters the jaws of à 
dead whale and after its belly is 
nipped up he comes out. Koryak, 
p. 645. 


The Raven and the Small Bird 
are rivals ina marriage-suit. The 
Rayen acts foolishly and is van- 
quished by the Small Bird, who is 
very ‘wise and is helped through 
supernatural agency, Koryak, p. 
6s t. 

The Raven Kuykf'nnaku snatch- 
es at a hook baited with meat and 
is caught, Straining with all his 
might, he snaps the line and carries 
off the hook, which sticks m his 
jaw. Koryak, p. 651. 


Тһе Fox takes out her eyes and 
pounds them with a stone, then 
he makes for herself instead eyes 
of blackberries and afterward of 
two small bitsof clearice. Koryak, 
p. 652. 
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Bilqula and other tribes, Boas, 
Jndianicche Sagen, p. 357, § 68. 

Telling of a special tale kills 
bad weather and makes the rain 
cease, Lower Frazer river, Kath- 
lamet, Bois, Jadiamische аген, р. 
23; A alhlamet Texii, p 102. 


INDIAN 


Mountains fight. Bella Coola, 
Boas, Mythelogy af the Bella Coala, 
р. 28, 

The Кахет steals fresh water 
from the Eagle. K"anü'k. Tlingit 
and other tribes, Ноав, /нПалһеЛе 
Sagen, p. 330, 8 5. 

The Raven is swallowed by a 
whale ond kills the whale, When 
the whale's stomach is laid open, 
he flies out. ‘Tlingit and other 
tribes, ibid, p. 330, 8 15. 

The Raven and the Small Bird 
are neighbors, The Raven acts 


foolishly in his. encounter with 


supernatural beings, while the 
Small Bird is very wise and there- 
fore successful Nutka, Ibid., p: 
165, 

The Raven Yetl steals the bait 
from the fish-hooks of some 
fishing people. He holds on to 
the bottom of the boat, until his 
nose is broken off, when he is 
hauled to the surface, Tlingit 
and other tribes, ibid, p. 33o, B 8. 

The Coyote takes out his eyes 
and flings them upward; they are 
caught bya guil. He makes for 
himself other eyes of some berries. 
Shuswap, ibid., p. 7. 
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A young girl is carried off by 
the Raven. Her brother follows 
and finds the house of the Raven, 
but he is afraid to enter. At last 
he succeeds in vanqumhing the 
Raven and takes his sister back. 
Russianized Yukaghir of the Kol- 
yma, p, 653. 

The Raven makes all his visitors 
go inta a very hot sweat-room, 
where he kills them; but the 
youngest brother of the slain con- 
trives to push the Raven nto the 
sweat-room and kills: him. 
sianized Yukaghir, p. 653. 

The Raven Kutq marriés a 
Salmon-woman. In his absence 
Miti kills her and cooks her flesh, 
The Raven comes home and dines 
on the cooked salmon, but the 
Salmon-woman suddenly steps aut 
of the dark storeroom, denounces 
Miti, and departs for the sea, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of the 
Raven. "Then the Raven's family 
starves again.  Koryak, Kumcha- 
dale, p. 659, 


Rus- 


ASheGiantcarries away children 
іп а basket, but they succeed in 
making good their escape. Kor- 
yak, p. 623. 

The tale of the sbe-monster, 
Vagishna. Russianized Chuvantzy, 
p. 623. 

People pass over the river on 
the leg of a supernatural being, 
stretched across like а bridge. 
Yukaghir, p. 626. 

Small pieces of bodies of whales 


and seals are thrown into the water | i 
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A young girl is carried off by a 
Raven. Her brother follows and 
finds the house of the Raven, but 
he is afraid to enter it, Then he 
comes back and brings his neigh- 


bors along. They overcome the 


Raven's family and take back the 
woman. ‘Tsimshian, ibid., p. 277. 

A visitors endurance is mied 
with a hot sweat-bath, which is 
heated more thin usual for that 
purpose. Chinook, Ponka, ibid., 
p. 329, 8 126, 


The Raven or the Mink marries 
4 Salmon-woman, ‘The villagers 
are starving. The Salmon-woman 
fumbles among her teeth and then 
throws something into the water. 
It proves to be a salmon, which is 
cooked and serves as food for the 
family. After a while the Salmon- 
woman, angered by some hasty 
words of her husband, departs for 
the sca, notwithstanding his enm- 
treaties, and the family starved 
арин. Nutka, Newettee, Bilgula, 
etc, ibid., p. 332, 8 24, 

A monster Woman does the 
same. Various tribes, 


The tale of Sneneig. Various 
tribes, 
Thesame. "Various tribes, 


Bones of salmon аге thrown 
into the water in order to trans- 
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with the idea that they will be | form them into living fishes, Bil- 
transformed into: living animals. | quia and other tribes, Boas, 


Koryak, Kamchadale, p. 660. Znutantsche Sagen, p. 357, 8 68. 
The tale of One-Sided Man. Kasá'nz, the. One-Sided Мап. 
Russianized Yukaghir, p. 662. Bilqula, ibid., p. 256. 


A woman comes to the house of Thesame. Bella Coola, Boas, 
the Black Bear, who marries her | Af ythology of the Bella Coola, p. 
and they sleep the whole winter | 111. 
through. Yukaghir, Kamchadale, 

Lamout, p. 660. 

The Hare-boy kills the young | Кай kills the young Wolf 
Wolf, his companion, and is | A'c'icin and is denounced by an 
denounced by the Wolf's mother. | old woman, He contrives to es- 
He contrives to escape retribution | cape retribution from the Wolfs 
from all beasts friendly to the | neighbors, who are invited to a 
Wolf, who are called to a singing- | singing-houseforafeast. Catlo'ltq, 
house for a feast. Yukaghir, p. | ibid, p. 76. 

666. 
A magic line belonging to the A man steals the һагрооп of a 
family of Kuykínnaku is stolen by | fisherman, assuming the shape of 
neighbors and fastened to a har- | a salmon and inducing the fisher- 
poon. Emémkutassumestheshape | man to harpoon him. —Bilquia, 
оѓ а whale, induces the villagers to: | Comos, etc, ibid., p. 359, B 139. 
harpoon him, and then carries off | 

the line. Koryak, p. 667. 

The story of the vagina armed The same. Various tribes. 
with teeth, — Yukaghir, p. 667. 


TRADITIONS COMMON TO THE WEST BERING. TRIBES, THE ESKIMO, 
AND THE INDIANS: 





IWest Berisg s T 
fils Жійіте £ndiuns 





Rilqula, Tsim- 


A woman carried away by a| Chukchee shian, ete. 


whale. 
A man simulates death and is | Chukchee, Lo dex P ДР 
ҚАРНЫН жаа ирлан Y ukaghir Eskimo Various tribes. 
A man who marries a Bird-wo- | Chukchee, 
man. | Yukaghir 


Eskimo | 


Eskimo) Various tribes 


"Тһе Raven tales of Alaskan Eskimo recorded by Nelvon are not taken into con 
sideration, as they are probably borrowed frum Indians. 
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erst Bering РС | 
ын | Falun 
| 











iman with supernatural power | _ : | 
gives to oh A у self- Chukchee | Eskimo |Kwakiutl, ete, 
Moving canoe. 

A man orders for himself several] | Chukchee, Г : 8 
pairs of hoots or mittens to be | Russianized| Eskimo |Various tribes 
worn on a journey.* | Yukaghir d mE 

The log as 1 hushand of women. | Yukaghir | Eskimo |Tlingit 

The hero revives his companions | >л | 
killed in a fighting match, after | Chukchee | Eskimo Shuswap 
having killed their victors. | | 

Magic flight. Various 

A dog marries a woman and has 
children by her: they after- 
ward assume human shape and 
finally become the ancestors of 
the tribe. 

Excrement speaks and gives 
warning. 

Artificial animals are sent to kill 
the enemy, 

Birds of prey are eaught by a 
boy, who lies down and. simu- 
lates death, alluring them to 
perch on his body. 

A suitor spurned by girls is made 
strong or handsome by super- 
natural agency: he is then 
sought by the same girls, but 
spurns them in turn, 

Small pieces of whale's flippers 
or bones of fish, when put in 
water turn to living whales or 
fishes. ‘Tips of ears of animals 
turn to whole skins or to living 
animals, 





Eskimo Various tribes 


Chukchee | Eskimo Various tribes 





Chukchee 
Chukchee 


Eskimo | Various tribes 
| Comox 


Chukchee | Eskimo Tsimshian ete. 





| а 
Chukchee Sauer ae Mic- 


Eskimo 


SUMMARY 
Summing up the tales here tabulated, we find twenty-six of 
similar scope ' among the Chukchee and the Eskimo, laying aside 
the general similarity of the religious beliefs of these twa tribes. 
The cases of similarity among the Chukchee and the Indian 
with no very characteristic details, 
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number thirty-three.’ These are consequently somewhat more 
numerous than the other cases; but the first group contains 
several tales that are identical, while the second consists chiefly 
of tales which display similar episodes only. On the whole both 
groups are perhaps of equal importance. 

The cases of similarity between tales of the other West 
Bering tribes and those of the Eskimo number twelve.’ Two of 
these are complex tales with several episodes, 

The cases of similarity between tales of other West Bering 
tribes ang those of the Indians number eighteen, five of which 
are complex tales consisting of several episodes. On the whole 
the last group of tales exhibits far more striking analogies than 
the preceding one. 

The number of similar tales found in the folklore of the Chuk- 
chee, the Eskimo, and the Indians is thirteen." 

The cases of similarity found in the folklore of the other West 
Bering tribes, the Eskimo, and the Indians are six in number"; 
five of these belong also to the Chukchee. 

These comparisons strengthen the conclusion that, while Chuk- 
chee lolklore is closely related to the folklore of both the Eskimo 
and the Indians, that of the other West Bering tribes shows com- 
paratively much greater similarity with Indian than with Eskimo 
tradition. 


!Two of fhem with ao very characteristic details 
"One of them with no very characteristic details, 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE JEWS. L—THE 
CEPHALIC INDEX 


By MAURICE FISHBERG 


The physical anthropology of the contemporancous Jews has 
been one of the most debated questions in anthropology. From 
the comparatively large number of measurements taken on living 
subjects, authorities have drawn different conclusions. Some, 
like Jacobs, Andree, and others, have maintained that the Jews 
are a pure race, the descendants of the primitive Semites, and 
almost entirely unmixed with foreign blood, while others have 
stated that the results of the study of the physical characteristics 
of the Jews are against this view. They argue that nearly all 
the contemporaneous peoples known to be of Semitic origin are 
dolichocephalic, as is the case of the Arabians, the Abyssinians, 
the Syrians, etc; while the modern Jews of Europe are meso- 
cephalic or even extremely brachycephalic' Dr M. Alsberg' 
brings evidence that even the ancient Hebrews were already. à 
mixed race. It is further alleged that anthropometric measure. 
ments reveal two types of head.form among the modern Jews,— 
the long and the round,—which evidently tend to indicate that 


the Jews are a mixed гасе" The fact that the brachycephalic 

` f mist emphasize that this i» true of the Jews of Europe. Those of the Caucasus 
ure hyperbrachyeephalie, — l'astukhof's messurements show a cephalic indes nf 85 2. 
(" Observations Anthropologiques au Cantate " (in Russian), Pallas Hona af the Cau 
cde Aeval Сажтарй, 5,, хұ, рр. 35-38.) The Jews ot Dighesian (mountaineers) 
have even a cephalic index of 87.0, On the other hand those of Africa and Syria have 
a purely dolichocephalic type nf bead While this paper ta posing through press l 
have succeeded in obtaining measurements ad. thirty-six jews, natives of Тен, 
Morocco, and Syria, not one of whom had a cephalic index above 5. 

Parmi hung im aifend hum, Hamburg, 1841. 

- On this polit see particularly Stieda,“* Ein Beitrag xur Anthropologie iler Juden,” 
Arek for Anthrepalegis, xiv. рр. 107-192. : 
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type by far exceeds in number those of the dolichocephalic type 
is explained by Stieda, who states that this points to à long, last- 
ing, and successful interbreeding of both types. Majer and 
Kopermicki' conclude that the Jews constitute physically two 
types, and add that the brachycephalic Jews are usually dark 
brunette and the dolichocephalic Jews are blond—a point of im- 
portance, as they think it tends to show that the long-headed 
blond Jews have their origin in Indo-Germanic intermixture. Іп 
the same sense we find Weisbach* speaking of two cranial types 
of the Jews—one long and with a narrow face, narrow but very 
long nose, and thin lips; the other a round-headed type witha 
broad face, short, broad, small nose, and thick lips. Lombroso," 
again, basing his deduction on the results obtained by measuring 
112 Italian Jews, concludes that they are a mixed race, which 
manifests itself in a great variability and differentiation of their 
head-form, a condition which is the most important sign of racial 
intermixture. 


TABLE 1,—STATISTICS OF MEASUREMENTS OF 2573 INDIVIDUALS 





Majer and Kopernicki 


Жеке Hryncesicr 
{тозо 


Weishach 
Yakowenko 
Glück 
Amman _ 
Fantukhof 


Livi 





V Charakieryifrka NÜzyezus Induisci palipatin, Krakow, 1877 amd 1885. 
TA Erpermriiungen erii hiedzner Menichenrassm, Berlin, 1875, pp. 312-225. 
3 f'anfizemifirimm e le reirreee moderner, Torino, 1894. 
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By a careful examination of the accompanying table 1, which 
gives the results of anthropometric measurements, it will be seen 
that there is a remarkable uniformity in the cephalic index of 
modern Jews. Setting aside the Caucasian and also the African 
Jews, we find that the cephalic index of nearly all European 
Jews is between 81.5 and 83., showing only a limited variability, 
which may be attributed to the usual discrepancies between the 
different series of measurements of a single and homogeneous 
race, Another remarkable fact is the striking absence of dolicho- 
cephaly, varying from one percent in Blechman's to 7.3 in Glück's 
series; and at the same time there seems to be a marked prepon- 
derance of the brachycephalic type—the results of all observers. 
show that over 60 percent of the individuals measured had a 
cephalic index of over Bo. 

This is about as far as we can go while attempting to study 
the head.[orm of the Jews from the accumulated anthropological 
literature of today. But, as is well known to every student of 
anthropology, the average and even the median is no safe crite: 
rion of the physical characteristics of a given race, for we now 
know that this is quite often misleading. What is of most inter- 
est is the distribution of the units obtained by the anthropo- 
metric measurements o[ the body, which give us an idea of the 
degree of variability. This is best obtained by seriation and co- 
ordination of the figures ; in other words, by arranging the figures 
in an ascending or descending order, each expressing the cephalic 
index, And what will be of more use in conveying an idea of the 
relative distribution of the various values obtained, is a scriation 
expressed graphically by means of curves, for by such means we 
may frequently find one or even several indices around which are 
clustered the largest number of heads, and we can then often dis. 
cover two or even more cranial elements in a population—a result 
which can never be obtained by a mere statement of the average 
or median cephalic index. 


The results shown in the accompanying diagram (A) were ob- 
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tained by the measurement of 715 Jews living in New York City, 
500 of whom were men and 215 women. All were over twenty 
years of age, many over hity. Their nativity was: 


Russia and Poland... leere eere n. 235 
IRI oad a pe eid oe gee row Mul УГ» э а Чэ rura а О 
ПОШЛА. нь urhe Etna xm eaa ETT TIT 65, 
United SHER a lll. еа ча Pea is 76, 


СЕО Е ыы Na aaa aa a= 00, 


Those mentioned as born in the United States were, as a rule, 
of foreign parentage; among those of “other countries" were 
Jews from England, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Palestine, 
some even from Africa; but the number of each is too small to 
be classified by their country of birth. The importance of in- 
vestigating Tews from all countries will appear later. 

The cephalic index was obtained by taking first the long 
diameter of the head from the glabella to the most dístant point 
of the occiput; second the widest diameter, obtained by search- 
ing with the points of the calipers along the temples over the 
cars and somewhat posteriorly.. The width X roo divided by 
the length equals the cephalic index." In order to avoid error 
the measurements were always repeated and the mean of the 
two recorded, 

Of the 500 men we find that the ariffmetic average cephalic 
index is $2.12; the suedian $1.77, a difference of but 0.35. Be- 
tween the one having the average cephalic index and the one 
having the median index were nineteen individuals. The mini- 
mum index was 73.60, the maximum 94.70. Arranged in groups 


l So soou as T have obtained data tepresenting @ snffelent number of individuals 
from each country, 1 hape to publish the materinl arranged according to the country 
of birth, 

* Fer the calculation of the cephalic index I have lately been nating the tables 
published. by Car M. Fort, entitled, Jeer- Fuine twee aniradomririsirn 
trérowrde, Jeni, toag. They have saved me touch tedious labor, 
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according to Deniker's scheme, we find the following distribu- 
Поп: 


Type Cophalic tuaies Number Percent 
Dolichocephalic.. . . | , less than 77 26 5.2 
Subdalichocephalic ... . 77 to 79.6 63 2.6 
Mesocephalic..........79.7 to $1.9 i11 22.2 
Subbrachycephialic..... 82 то 85.2 228 45.6 
БгасһусерһаНс........95,3 (о 86:9 5о too 
Hyperbrachycephalic:..87 and more 22 4-4 

Total..... 500 100 


Each individual index is found to be distributed as follows: 


Сарлаг Fader MN uber Percent 
13 3 о.б 
74 6 1:2 
45 5 1.0 
70 ї2 2.4 
17 29 & 
28 32 4 
79 41 82 
Bo 63 12.6 
81 59 11.8 
Ез 44 14.4 
83 56 ТЕ 
5: 46 9.3 

34 5.8 

i 8 3-6 
1 4 8 
88 Id id 
89 3 o.6 
ga ! 0.2 
9! 1 о:2 
93 1 0.3 
93 i 0.2 
94 1 0,2 


To render the results of these f 


Bures more graphic, it isad- 
visable, as we have said, to construct 


A curve, If they represent 
à truc homogeneous type, which js more or less characteristic of 
the Jewish race, that fact will be made clear, If the Jews are a 
mixed race, as a result of intercrossing of the long and the round 
types of head-form, the effects of such interbreeding will be 
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culminates at its apex with the index of 82, corresponding with 
the average and also with the median. At this point also, it is 
observed, is the largest percentage of persons, and around them 
are clustered the majority of heads, — those having larger indices 
on the right side, and those having smaller indices on the left. 
This is shown graphically by the steady descent of the curve on 
both sides, forming a more or less acute pyramid whose apex 
points almost in the middle, “А sharp pyramid generally de- 
notes a homogeneous people. If they were all precisely alike, a 
single vertical line, one hundred percent, would result."' The 
slight indentation of the curve at the index of 81 is due merely 
to chance — there happened to be a few more individuals among 
those measured which had an index of 80, It is so slightly 
elevated, and the interval between this and the real apex is 50 
small (only one unit), that we cannot ascribe it to be due to racial 
intermixture, These minor apices are discussed in detail by Livi 
and Ammon, and are shown to be usually the result of unavoida- 
ble error in observation and calculation of the groups of indices, 
which errors have an influence on the appearance of the curve by 
showing here and there a lower percentage with an indentation 
of the line, and an occasional elevation of the curve as a result of 
a higher percentage of a given index. The smaller the number 
of observations, the more irregularity in the curve; the larger the 
number of observations, the smoother the curve, although the 
irregularities never disappear entirely." 

These minor apices are obliterated by “smoothening” the 
curve as advised by Livi and Ammon. This is best done by 
drawing the curve on a scale having two units on every abscissa, 
i €, by adding the units of two indexes and drawing the curve 
accordingly. This we have done, and the result is a fairly 

TUE re dta TIT 
celalico degli Italiani," Arzkizie fer l'Antrat,, x1, Pp. 323-303 ; also /mfrofamirtris 


eritar, Róma, 1890; Otto. Ammon, Dir Natirlîrke “мег Алім Menschen, Jena, 
1893. pp. 31-39 ; Zur A utkretolerie der. Hademer, Tena, 1899, pp, 104-111, 
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smooth pyramid (as shown in diagram 8) in which two apices 


FiSHEERG] 


cannot be discerned, 


If the Jews were a mixed race of two or 
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more types of head-form, as Stieda, Majer and Kopernicki, 
Tatko-Hryncewicz, Lombroso, and others claim, we should not ob. 


Тажлы Б uc ә ух} jews i} 


tain such a narrow pyramid; the various racial elements entering 
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into the composition of the modern Jews would manifest them- 
selves by either a fattening of the curve at the top with an ex- 
tension of one or both of its legs sidewise,— in fact, showing no 
apex at all, — or the curve would indicate two or more apices 
according to the types of racial elements that made up the popu- 
lation investigated. But as we find our curve to be a fairly smooth 
and narrow pyramid, with its apex at the cephalic index of 82 
(the median index), we may infer that our contemporancous 
European Jews are a homogeneous race, showing no intermixture 
of foreign blood. 

The homogeneity of the cranial type of the modern Jews was 
rather unexpectedly disclosed by these figures, To test their 
accuracy it was decided to analyze in seriation and coórdination 
the figures of other investigators of the antliropology of the 
Jews, thus obtaining from available literature 571 measurements 
of Jewish heads. These, in addition to our own figures, are 
collated in table T." The curve drawn from these measurements 
(diagram D) shows a yet more striking homogeneity of the 
cranial type; the pyramid is smoother and narrower than that 
drawn from only five hundred heads, Notwithstanding the fact 
that it represents Jews from various countries, of various social 
conditions, living under different climates and environments, we 
find that over 80 percent of the heads are within the limits of 
seven units (between the cephalic index of 78 and 85); 7o percent 
are within the limits of five units (from 79 to 84), and so percent 
of all the observations are between the limits of three units (8o 
ќо 83). Such homogeneity of the cranial type has not been 
observed in any other civilized race, 


| ' The figura in thia table were taken [rum teda, ** Ein Heltrag sur Anthropolo« 
gie der Juden, Archie für AmtÀresolerie, XtY, pp, 63-71; Blechman, Kia Beitrag 
ter Anthropol der Faden, Dorp. 1899 ; нер Dlg да Jaia 
srelie für Anibrepolsyie, Xxitt, pp, 547-343, 531-579; Lombriso; Z'awfüscesiflowe lr 
жиш moderar. appendix, Toring, 1894; Vakowenko. Afateriatr fiw tir Anthrepel 


egy of far Few Па Kussinn), 51 P'etersbarg, 1558; asd Pastakhaf, A i 
| | магу, 1608 ; | , АаАттнатаы 
irratti ia Ar Gowratas (im Kussian), Tíffis, I Rij ж 
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The importance of the study of anthropological data by means 
of seriation will be more appreciated when we cite the following 
example: Lombroso," in his study of the physical anthropology 
of the Jews of Turin, Italy, as compared with the Catholics 
amongst whom they live, concludes that the Jews are a mixed 


TABLE IHL.—CEPHALIC INDEX OF oi JEWS OF EUROPE AND THE 
CAUCASUS 





49 | 1 i 

AB 1 с. 

7а a 0.1 

73 | 3 5 0.46 

74 | 6 5 0.74 

75 T 5 | io 0.93 

76 i 12 23 2.04 

27 3 29 | 49 4-82 

E |21216 
i uf 

Bo | б з а р ap 

в | аз з | 59 

ба | : 3| 

83 8 B gü 

M 4 3 | 46 

i < 

g | 6 | 

67 T í | 4 

B8 2 t 19 

Ëg Jij 3 

9o 4 1 

gt 3 1 

92 1 1 

93 t 

94 | 3 1 

Total | 67 |500 





race, because the higher forms of brachycephaly occur among 
them less frequently than among the Catholic population of 
Turin, while the dolichocephalic type is met with amongst Jews 
about eight times more often; This, according to. Lombroso, 
points to à great variability and differentiation of the type of 
Jewish head-form, and is due to racial intermixture. If Lombroso 


' Loc. cit. 
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had arranged his figures in an ascending order and then observed 
their percentage of distribution in sériation, he would not have 
fallen into such a grave error. Fortunately, Lombroso records in 
his monograph the figures expressing every individual cephalic 
index, and we may utilize these for the purpose of constructing a 
curve, The percentage of distribution of cach index is as follows: 


Cop dads | айана 
ade Баб ЖАСЫР 
ТІ 2.9 Ж 
72 [.7 — 
13 — TE 
74 — t.o 
15 5.0 — 
76 [.7 T 
ij 35 2.1 
78 4-5 5.2 
79 9.0 2.1 
Зо 4-5 52 
: 11.6 4.2 

- 13-3 7:3 
83 9.8 10.5 
84 9.8 [2.5 
85 8.0 6.3 
86 7.1 7.3 
87 5.3 6.3 
38 t] 11.5 
89 2.6 6.3 
go 1.7 4-2 
91 ag 3:1 
93 о.) 3.1 
93 --- 1.1 


The curves (diagram С) constructed from the above figures 
give a result quite contrary to that reached by Lombroso. The 
variability and differentiation are manifested by the zigzag curve 
which represents the Italians of Turin, but we cannot discern 
which is the real apex. The curve representing the Jewsis a fairly 
regular pyramid, considering the small number (112) of heads 
measured. The minor apex can be observed to be evidently duc 
to chance — there happened to be a smaller number of individ- 
uals than was expected with a cephalic index of 80. The real 
apex, it will be noted, corresponds to 82— the average and the 
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median apex. This is not the case with the curve representing 


the Catholics, 
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It is pecu 
ous head-form, this is seemingly not the case with the Jewesses. 





pee 


women. Of thc 215 heads of women, we find that they are 


slightly more brachycephalic than the men, the former having a 


other observers concerning the differences in the cephalic index 


This will be seen by an analysis of our measurements of Jewish 
cephalic index of 83, against 82.12 for the latter. The results of 
of Jewish men and women will be seen in the following table: 
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TABLE IIl.—CEPHALIC INDEX OF JEWS AND [EWE 








Cephalic Index 





Talko-Hryncewiez* 0...) vies ce ees EG 
Ма|егалд Коретісій"................... 
WED DETTE еван генет rey тал 
Bikini icu ILLIC XA zd 





VaROWEREA аана е 
Fishberg...., Bo » OF" 5mm ш ош ш nee ш B i bok a 


These figures show that no deñnite conclusion can be drawn 
as to whether the Jewesses are more brachycephalic or dolicho- 
cephalic than are the Jews. While those measured by Yakowenko 
and Talko-Hryncewicz agree with ours, showing the women more 
round-headed than the men, the rest show the reverse, and those 
of Weissenberg are practically equal. This confirms Deniker's 
observation that “the difference between the cephalic index of 
men and women hardly exceeds one unit—that is to say, the 
degree of personal error in the observation. This diference is 
in any case, Jess than the discrepancies between the different 
series of a single and homogeneous race.” * 

The median cephalic index of the Jewesses measured by us is 
$3.33. Between the average and the median there were seven 
individuals. Grouping the indices as for the men we find the 
following distribution : 


i The Anthropology of the Jews ín. Ukraine and Lithuania," Pre, unian 
Anthropological Siriy, Si Peterburg, rêga, р- 


“Charakterystyka firycrna 1ойноасі сансу еў," ior айайт. do antrepel, 
Жтауғтяу, ІК, рі, 2, Ктакам, 1885, р.а. 


"Die attrassiechen Juden," ғр fir. Anthrep., хх, йр, p. 98 al 

* CemtralMNatt für Anthropol, Ethel. wed Urcerchichiz, Vy, p. bb. 

‘Materiat: for the Anthropology of the Fewich Population af Megilem (in Ruslan), 
8t Petersburg, 1893, p. 184. | 

"Deniker, Races of Man, London, tyo, Pr 75- 
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Dolichocephalic, 
Subdolichocephalic, 
Mesocephalic, 
Subbrachycephalic, 
Brachycephalic, 


Hyperbrachycephalic, 


which shows a smaller percentage of long-headedness (13.6 percent 
had an index belaw 80, against 17.8 percent in men) and a larger 
percentage of round-headedness (20 percent in Jewesses, [4.4 


in Jews). 


The distribution of the individual indices was as follows: 


8 = 3-8 percent, 


тї — 9.5 
55 = 26.8 
85 = 30.6 
19 — 88 
24 = 11.3 


Серда Гиле Member 


72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
15 
79 
ga 


91 
92 
93 


Carefully examining the above figures in connection with 
their graphic representation in our curve (diagrams A, b), we find 
that the Jewesses do not represent such a homogeneous type of 
head-form as do the Jews. We notice two apices— one at 81 
and one at 84; the minor apex at 78 may he considered as due 
to chance for the reasons explained above while describing the 
curve for the men. The striking irregularity in the curve of the 
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head.form of the Jewesses is remarkable from another viewpoint. 
Throughout the animal kingdom the males are always known to 
show wider limits of variation in mental and physical character 
than do the females. Darwin’ has brought together many exam- 
ples to this effect, both in man and the lower animals; and Have- 
lock Ellis" also shows that there is a greater tendency in man to 
diverge from the type than in woman. With the Jews, however, 
the reverse of the rule, so far as the head-form is concerned, 
seems to apply, since it is the women who show the greater va- 
riability and differentiation. Mr Joseph Jacobs lays great stress 
on the comparatively small variation of type among Jewesses as 
compared with that of the Tews This is probably true of pig- 
mentation and facial features, as we shall see when we come to 
speak of these subjects in presenting the resultsof our next studies. 
But we want to point out at present that pigmentation and facial 
features are racial characteristics which are known to be influenced 
by environment, and particularly by social sélection, as has been 
so ably shown by Ripley." The head-form, on the other hand, is 
a racial character influenced but little, if at all, by environment, 
nutrition, social selection, etc, and when we find a greater 
variability in women in this regard we may consider it to be 
characteristic, 

In order to test our own results, we constructed a curve from 
the measurements recorded by other writers —the filty Jeweases 
of southern Russia measured by Weissenberg" and the eighty 
Jewesses of Mogilew, Russia, measured by Yakowenko. These 
130 heads were combined with those of our 215 Jewesses, making 

! Desceeut ef Man, hap. viii: I 
Hem, vol. ti, chap. xiv. 


* Mau and! H'oman, London, 1593, chap, xvi. 

* "On the Racial Characteristics af Modern Jews,” Four. A nthrob, Jnsf,, XV, p. 
xxviii of reprint. 

бае Панг гу игре, 

! ** Die stüdriischen Juden,” Яғ/фір für Autlroteloriz, «xii, p, o reprint, 

Dies Шеп, | + XXN, p: 98 о ге 

* Materialy for the Antkropoleey of the Frou (їп Ruslan), St Petersburg, 1898, 

P. 153. 


пало af Animal: and Plini: under Demesticas 
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a total of 345 heads of Jewish women, a number that may be 
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cranial type of the Jewess is of sufficient interest to merit further 


арқа which it presents (diagram Dp). This peculiarity of the 
investigation, 





expected to give definite results. The curve agrees with our own 
in that it shows great variability, as may be seen by the two 


From our study of the head-form of the modern Jews we find 


that they present a homogeneous type, having a cephalic index 


of about 82. From a study of the seriations of the cephalic 
index, we can safely state that no racial intermixture can be dis- 


covered. 


How are we to account for the homogeneity of the 
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modern Jews? All the peoples known to be of Semitic origin, as 
the Syrians, Arabians, Abyssinians; etc., are found to be atthe lower 
limits of variation as to head-form, having an index ranging from 
74 10 77, Î. €, they are extremely dolichocephalic. We know by 
analogy with other races which have originated from a mixture of 
brachycephalic and. dolichocephalie elements, that the resultant 
race, during the course of persistent intermarriage, presents either 
one or the othertype of head-form. This is considered to be the 
result of a process of natural selection — one of the types sooner 
or later succumbs in the struggle for existence, and by its extinc- 
tion gives way to the other type. This hypothesis is ably 
expounded by Otto Ammon’ for the brachycephaly of the con- 
temporaneous inhabitants of Baden, faced by the fact that the 
skulls of the ancient Germans (Reihengraber) of the same region 
are of dolichocephalic type. 

But the most frequent result of interbreeding of two types of 
head-form is known to be the continued coéxistence of both types, 
notwithstanding uninterrupted intermarriage for centuries, F. 
von Luschan," in his study of Greeks in Lycia, shows that such is 
the case. The curve drawn for that Population shows that there 
are two apices — one culminating at a cephalic index of 75 and 
the other at 88, while heads with indices between 78 and 84 are 
practically absent. Von Luschan's explanation is that the higher 
index ‘corresponds to the Armenians, Turks, and other brachy- 
cephalic races of Asia Minor, who have continually intermarried 
with the descendants of the primitive dolichocephalic Greeks. 

Prof. Franz. Boas. in his study of the 
the American Indians, 
of head-form is greate 


physical anthropology of 
has shown that the variability of the type 
rin every race in which it can be shown 
that an intermixture of two types has taken place, Thus, the 
curve for the western Ojibwa presents two apices, one at 80 and 

! Ihe Natheliche Ausivce бейт Menschen, T 

"Die Tachtadechy und andere Usherreste der altem Bevolkerung Тушева," 


Archit! filr Authropetecie. аҳ, рр, 31735 ; Желен ре Глен, Да ин Жібуғайт, 
Wien, 1889. | 
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one at 83, The same isthe case with the eastern Ojibwa and also 
with the Ottawa and Menomoni Indians, all of whom show two 
maxima of cephalic index. “ That these maxima are not due to 
chance,” says Professor Boas, “is conclusively proven by the fact 
that it appears in each of the three curves, and also by the com- 
parison of the curves for men, women, and children. The distri- 
bution of these indices must be explained by the distinctive 
characters of the laws of heredity, which imply that in the case 
of an intermixture of two types no middle type arises, but that 
generally there is a reversion (racttier) to the parental form. 
By implication I am consequently justified in believing that we 
deal here with a mixture of two types, one with a cephalic index’ 
of about 8o, the other with an index of about 83.""' 

Applying the same principles to the Jews which we have studied, 
we must assume that if there occurred any intermixture with other 
races, it was with the inhabitants of Asia Minor and the Slavonians 
of eastern Europe (both mostly brachycephalic), among whom they 
have dwelt for centuries, The resultant race of Jews should, 
under the circumstances, show a curve with a double apex— one 
culminating somewhere at 75 to 78, corresponding with the Se- 
mitic element, the other pointing at an index somewhere above 82, 
corresponding with the cephalic index of the races with whom the 
Jews have intermarried, As we have seen in the course of this 
paper, this is not the case, since the Jews present a homogeneous 
type of head-form without any indication of racial intermixture. 
П the modern Tews were Semites, we should find them to: be 
long-headed; if the Semitic element was represented amongst 
them to any appreciable degree, we should find it in our study of 
the Seriation of their cephalic index. But the small percentage 
of long-headedness we do find among modern Jews is readily 
accounted for by-ascribing it to the result of mdividual variation 
and the inavoidable personal error of observation, 


Franz Boas, “* Zur Anthropologie der nordamerikanisches Indianer,” ZeifirArtfr 
fur Kihnalezir, 1895. XXVII, p» 407, 
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This anomalous condition can be explained by the assumption 
that the Jews may have been round-headed originally. This is 
at present difficult to prove, because we have almost no skulls of 
the primitive Hebrew to verify this assertion, Lombroso" brings 
the measurements of five Hebrew skulls obtained from the cata- 
comb of Saint Calixtus in Rome, dating back to 1 50 A.D, and he 
aptly remarks that these skulls are of great importance because, 
at the period from which they are derived, there could not yet 
have been any considerable racial intermixture of the Jews with 
others, hence the cranial type which they represent should be 
considered pure. The cranial indices of these skulls are 80, 76.1, 
79, 83.4, and 75.1, which means an average cephalic index.of the 
living of 80.5, differing by far from the cephalic index of the non- 
Jewish Semites. Of course no conclusion can be drawn from 
only five skulls, still the fact that among these we find not 
one dolichocephalic and two brachycephalic skulls, points strongly 
against the opinion that the ancient Hebrews were a purely 
dolichocephalic race, In this connection it should be mentioned 
that Luschan has suggested that a greater part of the ancient 
Hebrews may have been derived from the Hittites, a brachy- 
cephalic race which flourished in Syria and Asin Minor about 
{500 В.С. Their descendants in modern times-are shown by the 
same authority, and recently also by Jensen," to be, besides the 
Jews, the Armenians, the Turks, the Greeks, and others; Luschan 
shows that even the physiognomy of the modern Armenians, par- 
ticularly the convex aquiline nose, considered at present to be 
peculiarly Jewish, is, in fact, Armenian, and the same is true of the 
pigmentation, etc." Lombroso* accepts this view in its entirety, 


amare f fe tfine moderne, Torino, 1854, appendix. 

* Httiten und Anmemirr, p. 65, 

"FP. von Luschan, "Die authropologische Stellung der Juden," Correrbenuient Blatt 
Jür Anthropoloeie, Elhmoloeie und Urgrschickte, x xri, 1592, рр. 04-102, He sum. 
marines that the modern Jews are composed, Erri, of the Amorites, whom he considers 
as Aryani; second, of the Semites; third, and chinfly, of the descendants of the 
ancient Hittites. With these three important elements are alse to be mentioned ather 
racial Intermixtures which the Jews acquired during their diaspora for the last two 
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We will discuss it in detail in a later paper, after discussing the 
other physical traits of the modern Jews. It is enough for the 
present to show that there are some reasonable grounds for as- 
suming that even the ancient Hebrews were to some extent 
brachycephalic; that is, not Semitic.’ 

There are also recorded twelve skulls from a Jewish cemetery 
in Basel of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The in- 
dividual indices are 76.8, 75.6, $1.4, 82.1, 82.8, 85.0, 86.0, 86.2, 
86.4, 87.3, 88.2, 04.2. The average cranial index is 84.60, 1 e, a 
cephalic index on the living of 86.66, which is even more seach 
cephalic than that of the modern Jews." This series of skulls, 
although more extensive than that of Lombroso, is also insuffi- 
cient to form a basis for any positive opinion. It is hoped that 
with the publication of the anthropological researches of the 
Archeological Expedition to Syria in 1899, by Henry Minor Hux- 
ley, which consist of the measurements taken on forty-three 
Samaritans and on twenty-five skulls from a Samaritan cemetery 
at Nablus, our knowledge of the head-form of the ancient 
Hebrews may be greatly augmented and may place us in a рові. 
tion to form definite conclusions." 

Another possible explanation of the broad-headedness of the 
modern Jews is that the original stock may have been of a 
dolichocephalic type similar to other Semites, but after their dis- 
persion the Jews crossed with other races of round-headed types. 
As a result of a process of natural selection, the brachycephalic 
type has survived, while the dolichocephalic Semitic type has 

! Dr Otto Ammon, speaking of. the homogeneous head-type of the Jews in Naden, 
ways thal there can be no Пот! that the Jews sre a mixed rare. — But he adis that she 
intermixtere af ferriym elements were mainly introduced a very dong Aime since (the 
НаНса аге Ammon's), If the intermixture were recent, it would be been to 
obtain u curve with euch o slender appearance. The height of the curve alio confirms 
this apinian. —Zwr норат е Зане, Jenn, 1899, pp. 650-551. 

* J. Kollmann, '* Schijdlel tnd Skeletreste ans einem. Judenfricdhof des 13 u. 14 
Jahrhundert zu Basel," Verkanal. der Natur forzchendrn Grielimhkar, Basel, vii, pp. 
Mr Li Preliminary Report of the Archeological Expedition, in the d mericta 
Antkrejeloritt, Jan.-Mar., 1902. 
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succumbed in the struggle for existence. This hypothesis would 
account for the Jews of eastern Europe, the great majority of 
whom are known to have entered Europe by an eastern route, 
thus having an opportunity to cross with the round-headed in- 
habitants of Asia Minor, particularly Caucasia, But the Jews of 
southern and western Europe cannot be said to have intermixed 
with markedly brachycephalic races. The majority are known to 
have entered by a western route, intermingling mostly with 
dolichocephalic races along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
These Jews are known as “ Sephardim," and are mostly tho de- 
scendants of the Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal during 
the dark Middle Ages. Measurements taken on them by Joseph 
Jacobs, C. Lombroso, Leopold. Glück, and R. Livi* show that 
they are also brachycephalic, the cephalic index being above 80, 
and even above 82 of Lombroso's series of riz Italian Jews, 
as we have seen above. How can we account for the round- 
headedness of the Sephardim ? 

We have failed to find recorded in anthropological literature 
of today any measurements of the Sephardim inhabiting Tunis, 
Morocco, and other parts of Africa, or of the Jews in Syria—the 
Yemenites and others; we are consequently not in a position 
to determine whether these Sephardim are also brachycephalic. 
From the measurements of Oriental Jews which we have suc 
ceeded in obtaining (these are not included in the figures pre- 
sented ín this paper, but they-will be published in due time), we 
hnd them to be distinctively dolichocephalic: Ripley * argues 
that the only modern Jews who approach the Semitic type of 
head are those actually residing in Africa. and that upward of go 
percent of the nation have widely departed from the parental 
type in Palestine. But we must mention in this connection that 

! J. Jacobs and 1, Spie p m а Та. AUT 
y s sus Hut, e Cm лавре ag 
" Beitrüge zur physischen Anthropoloirie der Spaniolen,” Wiss, Af itt, ams Boonton tome 
der Hercegovina, 1, pp. 387-393) R, Livi, Autropometria militare, pi. 1, Rema, 
qt. ! Racer ef. Enrvbe, p. 390, 
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the African origin of the ancient Hebrews, and even of the 
Semites generally, is not an established fact. There are good 
reasons for believing that the majority of the ancient Hebrews 
were of Asiatic origin, and consequently were brachycephalic, 
as has been asserted by Luschan and others, above cited. It 
may therefore be argued that it is the African Jews who diverged 
widely from the parental type. Ripley quotes Chantre to the 
effect that many of the living Syrians of Semitic speech are as 
brachycephalic as the Armenians. It must also be recalled that 
the Semitic race has only a linguistic foundation. The somato- 
logical traits of the ancient Semites are thus far unknown to us. 

Some inhabitants of Asia Minor, particularly of the mountain- 
ous region of the Caucasus, are considered by all authorities to 
be of Semitic origin. Pantukhof* considers the Armentans, the 
Lesghians, and, to some extent, the Georgians and Greeks to be 
of Semitic derivation, Their bracliycephaly (cephalic index 85— 
87) is one of the reasons for ascribing them to the Semites ac- 
cording to Pantukhof. More recently Kurdoff* has suggested 
that the Lesghians of Daghestan are closely related to the Jews 
and their brachycephaly was derived from their intermixture with 
the latter, Uslar has shown that the Jews in the Caucasus аге 
not recent arrivals, but have been there from time immemorial, 
and he adduces good linguistic evidence to support his view that 
the cradle of the Semites was southern Armenia.’ 

Travelers who have visited Caucasia almost invariably com- 
ment on the close similarity to the “ Jewish " facial expression of 
many aboriginal inhabitants. Many portraits of Armenians, 
Greeks; Aisors, Ossets, etc, are often mistaken for Jewish. All 
this tends to show that the Asiatic origin of the modern Jews is 
supported by substantial evidence, and their brachycephaly may 
thus be explained, 


i Loc cit, and also Lar rarer da Cincar (in Russian), Tifis, 1900. 

1" Anthropology of the Lesghians.” Ашыгам Andro, Journ., 1901, No. gd, 
рр. 105-170. 

! Quoted from Pantukhof, Giserr. нодо, пи Санге, рр. 53-55. 
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It will be noted that the problem becomes more complicated 
the more thoroughly we attempt to analyze it. The only way in 
which we may be able to get more light on the question is by à 
study of the other tests we have for the identity of races, namely, 
pigmentation, stature, the form of the face, and expression; and 
by a study of the association and correlation of these various 
traits we may be in a position to eliminate the elements which 
disturb the unity of the racial type and discern more clearly the 
elements which make up the contemporaneous Jews. | 

We will therefore speak of pigmentation in our next study, 


Note.—The difficulty of reaching people who will submit to anthro- 
pometric measurements is well known to every one who has attempted 
to study physical anthropology on the living. | am therefore greatly 
indebted to Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., Manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York, for affording me the opportunity of obtaining 
anthropometric measurements in connection with my work as medical 
examiner for the Charities. Without Dr Frankel's assistance this work 
could not have been done, Dr D, Blaustein, of the Educational Alli- 
ance, has also greatly contributed to the work by granting permission 
to measure the Jewish young men who attend the gymnasium in the 
institution under his care, The interest in the work and the courtesy 
extended by Mr Joseph Jacobs 1 also mention with appreciation, 
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The Marianne islands, or Ladrones, form a chain about four 
hundred miles long in a north-and-south direction and lying about 
four days' run by steamer to the eastward of the Philippines, 
More definitely speaking, they extend from 13° 14° to 20* 30° 
north latitude and lie between 142? 51' and 143^ 46' east longi- 
tude. They are of volcanic origin and are surrounded by coral 
reefs. In the northern islands there are a number of volcanoes in 
full activity, but in the south volcanic action had ceased long 
before their discovery. 

Guam, the largest and most important member of the group, 
is the only island belonging to the United States, the remainder 
having been sold by Spain to Germany after the close of the late 
war. It isat the extreme south of the chain and at present has 
a population of 9676. The island is of irregular shape and is 
about 29 miles long from N. N. E. to S. 5. W. At its narrowest 
part, near the middle, it is less than 4 miles across; near the ends 
the breadth is from 7 to 9 miles, 

The northern portion of the island consists of a mesa, or 
plateau, an ancient coral reef, clevated about 150 feet above the 
sea-level, with one or two peaks of no great height extending 
through it. It is without streams or springs, owing to the porous 
nature of the coral, except in the immediate vicinity of the peaks 
referred to, where in the wet season there is for a time a supply 
of water. Near the middle of the island, in the immediate vicinity 


l This number refers to the actual residents of the island and does not include 
visitors nor the Unite] States forces stationed there, ‘The figures are taken from the 
censas of rour, and were kjadiy communicated to me by Don Pedro Duarte, late 
Captain in the Spanish army, now a resident af the island, 
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of Agafia, the capital, there is a large spring from which a copious 
supply of water issues. This, after slowly oozing through an ex- 
tensive swamp,—an ancient lagoon,— finds its way into the sea 
by means of a river, the channel of which has been artificially 
lengthened and turned for a mile parallel to the coast, for the 
convenience of the natives. The southern portion of the island 
is principally of volcanic formation, Few of the peaks exceed a 
thousand feet in height, It contains a number of streams, some 
of which lose themselves beneath the surface for a time and re- 
appear issuing from caverns. Asin most calcareous formations, 
funnelshaped sink-holes are of frequent occurrence, the water 
draining into them sometimes reappearing near the beach in 
the form of springs, or spurting forth in places from beneath 
the sea. 

Soil.— Near the junction of the volcanic and coral formations 
the limestone presents a crystalline. structure, pure crystals of 
carbonate of lime being frequently found; and nodules of flint 
similar to those from European chalk formations are met іп 
certain localities, The soil of the greater part of the island is 
thin and red. It owes its color to the oxide of iron present in the 
disintegrated coral of which it is principally composed, In the 
valleys and forests there is an accumulation of vegetable mold, 
and in swampy places the soil is black, rich, and suitable for the 
cultivation of rice. 

Climatr.— Guam is situated on the dividing line between the 
northeast trade-winds and the area of the monsoons of the China 
sea. From December to June the prevailing winds are from the 
northeast, the temperature js agreeable, the nights cool, and the 
air is refreshed by occasional showers. The most agreeable 
months are March, April, May, and June, During July and 
August southwest winds are frequent and are accompanied by 
heavy rain-squalls, Hurricanes may occur at almost any time 
of the year. They may be expected at the changes of the mon- 
soons and are most frequent in the months of October and 
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November. They are often of such violence as to blow down the 
greater part of the native houses, laying waste the maize and rice 
fields, uprooting or breaking off coconut trees, destroying the 
bread-fruit crop, tearing to shreds plantains and banana plants, 
and killing fowls and cattle. Vessels at anchor in the har. 
bor are frequently swept from their moorings and cast upon 
the reef, as the letter-books of the Spanish governors of the island 
will show. Hurricanes are usually followed by scarcity of food, 
The natives, who very seldom have a reserve on hand, are obliged 
at such times to go to the forest for wild yams and nuts of Cycas 
circinalis, 

Earthquakes are also frequent, but are not often violent. 
One of the most severe the island has known in historical times 
was that of 1849, which destroyed the church and the Government 
house in the village of Umata, Not long afterward a number of 
natives of the Caroline islands appeared at Guam, stating that 
their islands had been swept by cnormous waves, and begging 
the governor for an asylum. The most recent occurred Septem- 
ber 22, 1902, causing serious injury to the building used as the 
marine barracks, and killing several natives 

Vegetation —The flora of Guam, though possessing a number 
of species not known from other localities, bears a general resem- 
blance to that of many other volcanic, coral.[ringed islands of the 
Pacific. In the forests are wild bread-fruit trees (Artocarpus) of 
great size; giant banyans and other species of Ficus; Legum- 
inosz with hard, mahogany-like wood; arboreous Аросупасеш, 
| Verbenacem, Hernandiacez, and Malvaceae; several species of 
Pandanus; and a wealth of ferns growing on the ground, climbing 
tree-trunks, or perched upon the branches like great birds-nests, 
In rocky places grow an interesting rubiaceous shrub. or small 
tree, Bibbia mariannensts, with four-parted, funnel-shaped Bowers ; 
the ramie plant, HaeAmeria nivea, var. fenacissima, growing іп its 
wild state as a branching shrub or small tree, and Cycas сітсіна- 
Ais, which resembles a tree-fern with its glossy, plume-like fronds. 
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In the sabanas, or places devoid of forest growth, occur vast 
stretches of a coarse grass called мей, patches of brake-like 
Gleichenia, and scattered ironwood trees (Caswarina equisctifolia). 
The ironwood grows also along the sandy beaches, especially an 
the east coast of the island, where the trees present atwisted and 
battered appearance from the constant trade-winds and the effects 
of the frequent hurricanes. Other shore trees are the widely 
spread Hibiscus tiliaceus, Thespesia populnea, Terminalia catappa, 
Heritiera littoralis, and Barringtonia speciosa, In the rich val- 
leys the betel-palm, Areca catechu, is plentiful; and near the 
banks of streams grow a tree-fern (Alsophila) and the giant Ang? 
apteris ewecta, “Twining in the thickets are several species of 
Convolvulacea, Leguminosa, wild yams (Dioscerea aculeata) with 
sharp, wiry, branching thorns, and a peculiar leafless, wiry para- 
site, Cassytha filiformis, belonging to the Lauracex. In the 
swamps are dense growths of reeds and marsh-ferns (Chr ysodtum 
aureum) among which twines the delicate little Lygodium scandens. 
The vegetation along the beach is like that of most tropical 
shores, made up of. goats-foot, convolvulus (Ipomoea: biloba), sea- 
beans (Canavalia obtusifolia}, and the shrubby Sexvola anigi 
and Tournefortia argentea. On the rocky islets, besides the Cycas 
and Bikkia mentioned above, grow a fine hardwood tree ( Ochro- 
carpus obovalis), called chopag by the natives, and the widely 
spread Ayliocarpus granatus. In the mangrove swamps are tan- 
gled growths of Réisophora mucronata, Bruguiera gymnorhiza, 
‘and crimson-flowered Lumnitzera. 





It may be of interest to those unfamiliar with Pacific insular 
floras to note the absence of pines, cedars, willows, walnuts, i 
birches, Ranunculacea, Rosaceæ, Caprifoliacezs, and Cactacez : 
there are few Compositz and but one or two crucifers. It is 
probable that none of the palms are indigenous, with perhaps 
the exception of a wild rattan (Calamus) of no economic value. 
Among plants conspicuous for their absence are the Polynesian 


chestnut (/mecerpus edulis), the paper mulberry (Sroussonetia 
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pagyrifera), and the candle-nut (AZeurifes snoluccana), all of which 
are common orn most islands of Polynesia. 

Fauna— Besides rats and mice the only mammals are a large 
fruit-eating bat, or flying-fox (Pteropus); a small insectivorous 
bat which during the daytime remains in caves; wild hogs; and 
a species of deer introduced into the island by Don Mariano 
Tobias, who was governor from 1771 to 1774. The deer are now 
so abundant as to cause serious damage to the corn-crops and 
young coconuts. Goats are also to be found on several of the 
outlying islets. Cattle and carabaos, or water-buifalo, have been 
introduced and are used both for food and as beasts of burden. 

Among the birds are several species of [ruit-doves, a pretty 
little fan-tailed fiy-catcher, scarlet-and-black honey-eaters with 
long, slender curved beaks, black starlings, a crow, a tawny-and- 
blue kingfisher (Halcyon) which preys on lizards and insects in- 
stead of fish, the swift that makes edible nests; a little Ay-catcher 
named for De Freycinet (Myiagra freycinets), a small Zosterops 
with olive-green and yellow plumage, two rails (Hypotenidia and 
Poliolimnas) and a gallinule (Galiixula chloropus) which frequent 
the swamps and taro-patches; and along the shores a heron, a 
bittern, two curlews, the Pacific godwit, several sandpipers, 
plover, the wandering tattler, sanderling, snipe, and turn-stones. — 
The only bird of prey known to occur is the widely spread short- 
eared owl (Arro aceipitrinus), called »omo by the natives. The 
most beautiful of the birds are the fruit-doves, one of which 
(Ptilinopus roseicapillus) belongs to a group widely spread in the 
Pacific, having rosy crowns, green backs, and yellow, purple, and 
orange plumage on the under surface. Acrocephafus (uscinia is a 
reed-warbler, a modest bird bearing a general resemblance to our 
catbird and having an exquisite song. 

Among introduced species are the beautiful little Chinese 
partridge (#2calfactoria sinensis), brought to the island in recent 
years by Don Pedro Duarte, and 7wrtwr dussumtieri, the Philip- 
pine turtle-dove. JPhrormas xanthonura is a [ruit-eating dove, 
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interesting from the great dissimilarity between the adult male 
and the female, The former, called ajaka by the natives, is con- 
siderably the larger and has a white head, The latter, called 
paloman kunau, is of an almost uniform chocolate color. The 
natives think them to be different birds which live together. 

The best game bird is a wild duck, Anas omstaleti, a species 
peculiar to the island but closely allied to Anas superciliaris 
which occurs in Samoa. Curlew, gallinules, plover, and doves 
are also hunted by the natives for food.’ | 

Among the reptiles are a large lizard (Varannus) which robs 
birds-nests and eats young chickens and pigeons, a blue-tailed 
skink, one or two geckos which frequent the houses of the 
natives and run about the ceilings and walls catching insects, and 
a small snake (Typhlops) belonging to the Epanodonta, very much 
in general appearance like an carth worm, but with a hard glossy 
skin. 

Several species of land-crabs occur, including the curious 
Birgus latro, or " robber-crab," kept by the natives in captivity 
and fattened on coconuts for the table In the streams there 
are shrimps and on the shores spiny lobsters; both of these are 
highly esteemed for food. A full list of the fishes and birds is 
given in the report of the Director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Hawaii for 1900, the result of the work of Mr Alvin 
Seale, who collected on the island in 1900. 

Discovery.—The island of Guam was discovered by Magellan 
on March 6, 1521, after a passage of three months and twenty 
days from the strait which bears his name. Among the accounts 
written of his expedition, that of Antonio Pigafetta, of Vicenza, 
who accompanied him, is full of valuable and interesting de- 
tails. Pigafetta tells of the terrible suffering of his companions 
on their way across the waters of the unexplored ocean: how 
their food failed, until they had only crumbling biscuit full of 
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maggots to eat, all foul from the excrement of rats; how they 
were forced to eat the rats themselves, which brought a price of 
half-a-crown each, and moreover "enough of them could not be 
got": how they even resorted to sawdust of wood, and the ox- 
hides used as chafing gear in the rigging under the main yard, 
all stiffened and hardened by sun, rain, and wind, soaking them 
for several days in the sea, and then putting them "a little on 
the embers.” The water they had to drink was yellow and stink- 
ing, and the gums of nearly all were swollen with scurvy, and 
nineteen died, and twenty-five or thirty others fell ill“ of divers 
sicknesses, both in the arms and legs and other places, in such 
manner that very few remained healthy." 

Two islands were sighted, but only hirds and trees were found 
upon them and no supplies could be obtained. These they called 
the Unfortunate islands, Finally three other islands were sighted, 
covered with rich vegetation and inhabited by many people, who 
came out to meet them in wonderful canoes, which seemed to 
fairly fly over the water. The sails were triangular-shaped mats 
woven of pandanus-leaves and were supported on a yard after the 
manner of lateen sails. The mast was amidships. Instead of 
going about in tacking they simply shifted the sheet of the sail 
fram one end of the canoe to the other, so that which had been 
the bow became the stern, and the stern became the bow.  Par- 
allel to the fore-and-aft line there was an outrigger or log, rigidly 
connected with the hull by cross-pieces and resting upon the sur- 
face of the water. This served, both by its weight and buoyancy, 
to keep the narrow craft from capsizing, and was kept always on 
the windward side by shifting the sheet as described above. All 
of the boats were painted, some black and others red. They had 
paddles of the form of hearth shovels, which could be used for 
steering or propelling the boats.’ 

*! Hanno il timone simile ad una pala da lornzio, cio una pertica con uma tavola 


in cima ; & doppio exsemilo questo timone o remo, fanno a placer laro di poppa prora," 
—Pigalenta, Primo Fiagriè inlorno al Glaða Terracyuee, Milano, MDCCC, p. 53, 
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The ships came to anchor near a village on the southernmost 
island, and the natives brought them refreshment of fruits, The 
sails were furled and preparations were made to land, when it was 
discovered that the skiff which rode astern of the Bag-ship was 
missing. Suspecting that the natives had stolen it, the Captain 
General went ashore with forty armed men, burned forty or filty 
houses and many boats, and killed seven or eight native men and 
women. He then returned to the ship with his skiff and immedi- 
ately set sail, continuing his course to the westward. 

‘t Before we went ashore,” says Pigafetta, “some of our people 
who were sick said to us that if we should kill any of them, 
whether man or woman, that we should bring on board their 
entrails, being persuaded that with the latter they would-be 
cured. 

“When we wounded some of those islanders with arrows, 
which entered their bodies, they tried to draw forth the arrow 
now in one way and now in another, in the meantime regarding 
it with great astonishment, and thus did they who were wounded 
in the breast, and they died of it, which did not 
compassion, 

" Seeing us taking our departure then, they followed us with 
more than a hundred boats, for more than a league. They ap- 
proached our ships, showing us fish and pretending to wish to 
give them to us: but when they were near they cast stones at us 
and fled. We passed under full sail among their boats, which 
with greatest dexterity escaped us. We saw among them some 
women who were weeping and tearing their hair, surely for their 
husbands killed by цз," 

Aboriginal Inhabitants, — The natives were described by the 
early navigators and missionaries as people of the stature of 
Europeans. They were lighter in color than the Filipinos, and 
the women and children were fairer than the men. At the time 
of the discovery the men wore their hair loose or coiled in a knot 
on top of the head. Later they are described as shaving the 
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head, with the exception of a crest about a finger long, which 
they left on the crown. Some of them were bearded. Pigafetta 
says that they were well formed, and in the report of the early 
missionaries they were said to be more corpulent and robust than 
Europeans, but with a tendency to obesity. They were remarkably 
free from disease and physical defects, and lived toa great age. 
Among those baptized the first year by the missionaries there 
were more than one hundred and twenty said to be past the 
age ofa hundred years. Their hair was naturally jet black, and 
in early times was worn so long by the women as to touch the 
ground. The men wore no clothing, and the only covering of the 
women was a small apron-like garment made of the inner bark of 
atree, The women were handsome, and more delicate in figure 
than the men. They did not work in the fields, but occupied 
themselves in weaving baskets, mats, and hats of Pandanus leaves, 
and doing other necessary work about the house.’ 

In their general appearance, language, and customs the people 
of Guam bore a resemblance to the Tagalos and Visayans of the 
Philippine islands, The vocabulary, however, was distinct, with 
the exception of a few words of Malayan affinity widely spread 
over the Pacific (such, for instance, as the names for sky, fowl, 
fire, and a few others). Their grammatical forms were very dif. 
ferent from those of the Polynesians, tenses being expressed by 
the reduplication of syllables and the insertion and prefixing of 
particles to the root of the verb. 

Before marriage it was customary for young men to live in 
concubinage with girls, whom they purchased from their parents 
by presents. This did not injure a girl's prospect for marriage 
afterward. Frequently a number of young men and young girls 


! Le donne aon belle, di figura avelta, piu delicate e bianche degli uomini. con 
capeg!| nerisim] sciolti e lunghi fino a terra. Vanno pur exse ignude, se non che co- 
prono Je parti vergognose con mia corteccia stretta e sottile quanto la carta, tratta dalla 
scorsa interna che ata fra la corteccia I| legno della palma. Esse non lavarano alla 
campagna, ma sxtanno in casas téwsendo stuoie, ceste di palma, e altri simill lavori 
Iacendo necessarj alla famighu —Pigalctta, p. 51. 
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would live together in a large public house. After marriage a 
husband contented himself with one wife, and a wife with one 
husband at a time. Divorces were frequent, the children and 
household property always going with the wife The most fre- 
quent cause of divorce was jealousy. Ifa woman discovered her 
husband to be unfaithful, she called together the other women of 
her village, who armed themselves with spears and proceeded to 
the house of the offender. They would then destroy any growing 
crops he might own and menace him with the spears until he was 
forced to flee from the house. Then they took possession of 
everything they could find and sometimes even destroyed the 
house itself. When a wife was unfaithful, the husband had a 
right to chastise her paramour, but she went free from punish- 
ment. 

Caste distinctions were recognized and very strictly observed. 
The chiefs, called chamerris, owned vast plantations and coconut 
groves, which were handed down generation after generation to 
the heirs. A chief's rightful successor was his brother or his 
nephew, who, on coming into possession of the family estate, 
changed his name to that of the chief ancestor of the family. 

The people were naturally superstitious. They venerated the 
bones of their ancestors, keeping the skulls in their houses in 
small baskets, and Practising certain incantations before them 
when it was desired to attain certain objects. The spirits of the 
dead were called anti, and were supposed to dwell in the forests, 
often visiting the villages, causing bad dreams and having especial 
Sway over the fisheries. People dying a violent death went to a 
place called Zasarraguan, or the house of Chayfi, where they sul- 
fered torture from fire and incessant blows, Those dying natural 
death went to a subterranean paradise where there were groves of 
coconuts, plantations of bananas, sugar-cane, and other fruits in 
abundance. Certain men called makahna resembled the даданая 
of the Hawaiians, They were supposed to have power over the 
health of the natives, could cause rain, and bring luck to the 
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fishermen. As among. many Indian, Malayan, and Polynesian 
peoples, they were very careful not to spit near the house al 
another, undoubtedly through fear of sorcery, should an enemy 
possess himsell of the spittle. 

Violent grief was shown on the death of a friend or relative, 
the people wailing and singing dirges expressive of their sorrow 
and despair, and recounting the noble qualities of the dead. In 
the case of a chamorri’s death the wailing was prolonged for sev- 
eral days, Small mounds were raised over the grave and were 
decorated with flowers, palm-leaves, canoe-paddles if the deceased 
was a fisherman, and spears if he was a warrior. The body was 
sometimes anointed with fragrant oil and taken in procession from 
house to house, as though to allow the spirit an opportunity of 
choosing an abiding place among the homes of its kindred. 

On occasions of festivity the men and the women would col- 
lect in groups each by themselves, and, forming semicircles, sing 
and chant their legends and fables. Sometimes these songs 
would be in three-part harmony, “treble, contralto, and fal- 
setto." The songs were accompanied by appropriate gestures 
and movements of the body, the women using certain rattles and 
castanets made of shells. On these occasions the women adorned 
their foreheads with wreaths of flowers like jasmines, and wore 
belts of shells and bands from which hung disks of turtle-shell, 
which were much prized among them. They wore skirts of fringe- 
like roots, which the early missionaries declared were “ rather like 

ages than garments." 

Though called Ledrones (* Thieves), they were so honest that 
their houses were left open and without protection, and very 
seldom was anything found missing. They were very hospitable 
and kind, as all the early accounts testify. It was not until they 
were given just cause that their attitude toward the Spanish 
changed, whereupon the latter declared that they had been mis- 
taken in attributing virtues to them. 

They declared that the foreigners brought to the island rats, 
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flies, mosquitoes, and strange diseases. They lived with little 
restraint, matters of importance to the villages or to the general 
public being decided by assemblies of their chiefs and old men; 
but these had little authority, and a native did pretty much what 
he pleased unless prevented from doing so by some one stronger 
than himself, 

Their arms were wooden spears pointed with bones, and 
slings with which they threw oval-shaped stones with remarkable 
force and accuracy, “as far," says one observer, ‘as an arquebus 
can shoot.” From their earliest youth they were accustomed to 
practise with these weapons and often had contests of spear- 
throwing, fencing, and throwing at marks. Often the stone was 
hurled with such swiftness that it would become embedded 
in the trunk of a tree, The women went to sea with their hus 
bands for sport. They were fine swimmers, and as they threw 
themselves into the water and came bounding from wave to 
wave, they reminded Pigafetta of dolphins, 

Their houses were well made, thatched with palm-leaves, and 
raised on wooden posts or on pillars of stone! They were 
divided into several rooms by partitions of mats. Their beds 
меге mats woven from Pandanus leaves divided into strips of 
great fineness. Their boats were kept under shelter, large 
sheds being constructed for them near the sea, the stone or 
masonry pillars of which may still be seen. These stone pillars 
are held in awe by the present natives of the island, who think it 
unlucky to disturb them or even to linger near them, 

Food-—The food of the aborigines consisted of fish, fowls, 
rice, bread-fruit, taro, yama, and bananas (Pigafetta calls them 
“figs a palm long"), coconuts, and nuts of Cyeas circinalis. the 
poisonous properties of which they removed by soaking and re 
peatedly changing the Water, after which they were cooked. 
For relishes they ate certain seaweeds, the nuts of Terminalia 


___Pandadlos wobre faertes pilares de piedra." — Narrative of aml Grijalva 
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cafappa and a species of Pandanus. : Pandanus drupes, which are 
an important food-staple in some Pacific islands, were not a part 
of their domestic economy; and, although they had pigs at an 
early date, it is probable that these were introduced after the dis- 
covery, as some of the early navigators declare that the natives 
could not be induced to eat flesh. The creamy juice expressed 
from the meat of ripe coconuts entered into the composition of 
several of their dishes. They were ignorant of the manufacture 
ol tuba from the sap of the coconut, and had no intoxicating 
beverages before the arrival of the Spaniards. As was nearly the 
universal Custom throughout the tropical Pacific, they cooked by 
means of stones which they heated in a hole in the ground, mak- 
ing alternate layers of food, leaves, and heated stones, somewhat 
alter the manner of a New England clam-bake. 

Narcotics-—The kava-pepper (Prger metitysticum) was unknown 
to them; but its place may be said to have been taken by the 
betel (Piper detie), the leaves of which they chewed wrapped 
around a fragment of the nut of Areca catechu, with the addition 
of a pinch of lime, This habit is still universal among the natives 
of Guam. The betel, thus prepared, has an agreeable aromatic 
pungency, not unlike that of nutmeg. It imparts a fragrance to 
the breath, which is not disagreeable, but it discolors the teeth 
and causes them to crumble away, while the constant expectora- 
tion of saliva, red as blood, is a disagreeable habit. 

Cultivated Plants.—The principal plants cultivated by the na. 
tives before the discovery were the bread-fruit—a sterile form of 
Artocarpus communts, which is propagated by cuttings, or sprouts, 
from the roots; the dugdug, or fertile form of the same species, 
which also grew wild upon the island, yielding an edible, chest- 
nutlike seed, logs [rom which they made their largest canoes, 
bark for their aprons or loin-cloths, and gum which served asa 
medium for mixing their paints and asa resin for paying the seams 
of their canoes; the betel palm (Areca catechu) and the betel 
pepper (Piper betle which were undoubtedly brought to the island 
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in prehistoric times, as also were rice, sugar-cane, and the species 
of Pandanus called aggat, from the leaves of which they made 
their mats, baskets, hats, and boat-sails. Of this plant only one 
sex occurs on the island, and it must consequently be propagated 
by cuttings. Coconuts were also, in all probability, brought 
hither, as were several varieties of yams (Dioscorea), separated by 
them into two groups which, according ta the shape of the leaf, 
they call wila and dago. A third species, Diascorea aculeata, called 
gado, which now grows wild in thickets, ls characterized by sharp, 
wiry, branching thorns near the ground, which serve to protect its 
starchy tubers from wild hogs, Several varieties of taro were cul- 
tivated, both in swampy places and on dry hillsides, Varieties 
ol Colocasia antiquorum were called suwi: those ol Alocasia Indica 
and allied forms were called pira. Among the less important 
plants were the Polynesian arrowroot (Tarra pinnattfida), called 
gabgab; turmeric (Curcuma longa), called maage; wild ginger 
(Zingiber cerumbet), or astiged halonttano: anda species of ted- 
pepper (Capsicum annuum), called deni. There were no edible 
oranges, mangoes, mangosteens, nor loquats. А fruit much 
relished by the fruit-eating pigeons was the piod (Ximenia ameri 
canad), which resembles a small yellow plum with a slight flavor of 
bitter-almond. 

Agricultural and other Useful Arts.—For growing taro little 
art is required. Yams require more care: while bananas, bread- 
fruit, and the textile Pandanus, propagated by cuttings or sprouts, 
have to be severed from the parent stock, stuck into the pround, 
and occasionally watered. For the cultivation of rice—the only 
cereal of the aborigines—far greater skill is required, on account 
of the necessary preparation of the fields and the construction of 
irrigating ditches. Rice was the Principal staple furnished to 
vessels in considerable quantity. Oliver van Noort, who visited 
the island in 1600, mentions it in his narrative; and the Nassau 
fleet in 1625 bought jt in bales containing 7o to So pounds each. 
At this time it was cultivated in many places on the island, which 
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indicates no little industry and enterprise on the part of the na- 
tives. I dwell on this point; because the aborigines of Guam have 
been described as very indolent and of the lowest order of civili. 
zation, ignorant even of the art of making fire. Surely the people 
who constructed such marvelous "flying praos," who dwelt in 
commodious and well-built houses, and who carried on the art of 
agriculture to the extent indicated by the narratives of the early 
expeditions of the Dutch, cannot be classified as abject savages, 
even though their bodies were covered by very scant clothing. 
If encounters took place between them and the crews of visiting 
ships,— and these crews, fresh from pillaging the coast of South 
America and accustomed to deeds of violence and murder, were 
in all probability far from gentle in their treatment of the natives, 
—they were designated as miserable infidels, to “slay whom was 
a legitimate pastime; while, if a European was killed by one of 
them, without investigating the cause, he was declared to have 
been murdered, and his death was avenged by the burning of 
villages, boats, and boat-houses, and by killing men, women, and 
children. They were branded with the name "Ladrones" for 
stealing a boat and some bits of iron; yet the Spaniards did not 
hesitate to steal human beings to serve as slaves at their pumps." 

Arrival of Jesuit Misstonarics—For nearly a century and a 
half after the discovery, no attempt was made to colonize the 
island. Spanish galleons, on their annual trips from New Spain 
to the Philippines, stopped regularly at Guam for fresh water and 
provisions, On one of these a Jesuit priest, Padre Diego Luis de 
Sanvitores, was passenger. His heart was moved with pity for 
the natives living in spiritual darkness in this earthly paradise, 
and when he reached Manila he begged that he might be sent to 
them as a missionary, His request was refused, and it was not 
until he succeeded in getting a direct order from the king, Philip 


"See narrative of the expedition under Miguel Lopes Legaspi, which visited 
Guam in 1566. 
"Burney, Varratite ef the Lonysa Expedition, 1526, voL 1, p. 217. 
Mb. ANTI I ky gg 
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IV, that his wish was realized. A ship was built at Cavite, and 
Padre Diego was sent, together with several companions, to carry 
the faith to the Ladrones. 

He arrived аї Агайа оп March 3, 1668, the ship having first 
proceeded to Acapulco, Mexico, as was the custom, owing to the 
head winds and the currents. Sanvitores was full of zeal and 
worked with phenomenal success among the natives, They re- 
ceived him with great kindness, giving him a dwelling-place and 
building for him a church at Agafia, Letters written by him to 
his superiors are full of interesting information concerning the 
natives. He tells of their great regard for caste distinctions, their 
veneration for the bones of their dead, their practice of sorcery, 
and he regrets their love of worldly pleasures, their disinclination 
for serious occupations, and complains that their history is 
“obscured by a thousand fables," 

After a time trouble arose between the missionaries and the 
natives. At first the chiefs insisted that the benefits of baptism 
should not be extended to the common people; then they began 
to doubt its efficiency, and many who had been baptized reverted 
to their former beliefs and practices, They resented the efforts of 
the missionaries to change their marriage customs, the destruction 
of the sacred bones of their fathers, and the forcible detention of 
children whom the missionaries had taken to educate. Finally, 
alter four years of unceasing labor among them, Padre Sanvi- 


tores was killed while baptizing a child against the will of its 
father. 


Active measures were now taken to reduce the natives. The 


queen of Spain, Maria Ana of Austria, widow of Philip ТУ, Ье. 
came interested in their conversion and founded a college for 
the education of native youth, which she endowed with an annual 
income of three thousand pesos. In ho 
named." Las Islas Marianas." 
by the queen continued until 
the United States. 


nor of her the group was 
The income from the fund bestowed 
the seizure of the island of Guam by 
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The Jesuits continued in the island fora century. At their 
expulsion, in 1769, in conformity with the edict of Carles ITI, 
their place was taken by Recollet friars of the order of San 
Agostino. During their stay the Jesuits not only introduced 
many useful plants and fruits from Mexico and from other 
countries, but they taught the natives many useful arts and 
habits of industry, established extensive plantations, and brought 
to the island cattle, horses, mules, donkeys, goats, and cara- 
baos, or water buffalo. The youths under their care were 
instructed in the elements of learning and in the Christian doc- 
trine, and were trained to serve as acolytes. They instructed 
them also in music; The inventory of their effects, taken at the 
time their property was seized by order of the king, is still in 
Guam, Among the items are: “seven violins with their bows, 
three sweet flutes, two harps, and one viol.” The inventory also 
includes a list of blacksmith’s tools, axes, planes, chisels, saws, and 
appliances for tanning leather, together with a good supply of 
agricultural implements; and the list of live-stock and articles 
found on their farms showed that the latter were in a flourishing 
condition, 

Plants Introduced. by the. Misrionartes.—The principal plants 
introduced by the missionaries were maize or Indian corn, tobacco, 
oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, cashew-nuts, or maradones, 
peanuts, egg-plants, tomatoes, and several species of Anona, be- 
sides a number of leguminous vegetables and garden-herbs. 

With maize, the chief article of cultivation, came the Mexican 
"état! and mane for making tortillas, Tobacco leaves were used 
for paying the natives for their work. Most of the sweet potatoes 
grown were sold to ships, the natives contenting themselves with 
yams and taro or bread-fruit. Among the medicinal plants brought 
from Mexico was Cassia alata, which is still called '" acapulco" ; 
апа РиЛессіобтит dulce, called &amachilis, was brought for the 
sake of its bark, which is used in tanning. 

Modern Agriculture —Maize is cultivated in patches varying 
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from one acre to ten acres. It is planted on the highlands at the 
beginning of the rainy season. A second crop is obtained from. 
the lowlands in the dry season, It must be shelled as soon as 
gathered, carefully dried to prevent molding, and stored in large 
earthen jars (brought from Manila, Japan, or China) for protec- 
tion against weevils. In the lowlands with deep soil, the fields 
may be plowed. In plowing bullocks or carabaos are used, the 
latter preferably in wet places; the plow is of wood, with a single 
handle, and tipped with iron, usually forged by the village black- 
smith from an old musket barrel, 

Rice is cultivated very much as in the Philippines. The crop 
is frequently a failure owing to drought or a blasting hurricane; 
and even in good seasons the crop is insufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants It is one oT the food staples of 
the island, and is now imported from Japan and the United 
States, 

Taro is cultivated both in wet and in dry ground, It 
eaten by the natives, as also are several species of y 
corea): There are at least four. varieties. of sweet potatoes. 
It is interesti ng to note that the vernacular name for sweet potato 
—<camote—is of American origin, and is still commonly used 
among the Spanish-speaking people of our extreme Southwest. 

Tobacco is planted by nearly every family. [It must be care- 
fully weeded and kept free from insect-larvas, the most destructive 
of which is that of a sphinx moth. It is never cured nor allowed 
to ferment, but is. simply hung under shelter and. left tg 
dry. The natives prefer their tobacco to all other kinds. They 
will not smoke foreign tobaceo unless their own gives out. [t is 
usually smoked in the form of loosely rolled cigars, made without 
paste, and wrapped with agave or Pineapple fiber, 

several kinds of Leguminosae are cultivated both for the sake 
of their green pods and for their ripe seeds, One of the best is 
Peophocarpus tetragonolobus, the pods of which, eaten green and 
tender, have four longitudinal гие о T | 
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readily, in places lining the road [rom Agana to the port. Man- 
dioc and arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea) are cultivated, but not 
onan extensive scale; and turmeric and tacca, though growing 
wild, are sometimes planted. 

The natives have become essentially an agricultural and раз- 
toral people. Some of the changes brought about by Spanish 
occupancy are shown in the accompanying illustrations (plates 
XXVII-XXX). Navigation is scarcely practised by them. The 
wonderful flying pros have been replaced by small canoes; such 
as that shown in plate XXV, which is used by the natives only 
forfishing. There are scarcely more than a dozen native boats in 
the whole island, For years what traffic was carried on between 
the islands of the group was by means of large canoes from the 
Caroline islands. 

Another figure shows the manner in which corn is spread out 
to dry in the streets upon mats of Pandanus leaves. The cast- 
net shown in the figure of the fisherman is made of thread twisted 
by hand from pineapple fiber; and the hide in process of tanning 
has been treated with an infusion of the bark of Pithecolodinm 
dulce, which, like the source of the leather itself, is an Intrusion 
from America. 

With the exception of a few families living in rancherias, the 
natives inhabit villages and go to their ranchos, or country places, 
for the purpose of feeding and watering their stock or for culti- 
vating their fields, The town houses are well constructed ; they 
are raised from the ground on substantial, durable posts, or built 
of masonry with a basement or “ bodega," which is used as a store. 
room, taking up the ground floor. Some of them are surrounded 
by balconies enclosed by shutters or by windows with translucent 
bivalve shells for panes, The roofs are cither of thatch or tile, 
the best thatch being that made of the leaflets of nipa palm, 
Many of the houses are provided with gardens, in which grow 
perennial egg-plants, red-peppers, bananas, plantains, various kinds 
of beans, squashes, and ornamental and useful shrubs and trees, 
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including lemons, limes, pomegranates, sour-sops, and sugar-ap- 
ples (Anona squamosa) Frequently under the eaves, so as to 
receive the drippings from the roofs, are planted rows of bright- 
leaved Codizums, cut-leaved Panax and other Araliacea:, and 
dark purple Eranthemums; and among the fragrant-flowered 
species are the mil /eguas (Pergularia odoratissima), the Egyptian 
henna (Latesonia a/52),—a great bush covered with flowers which 
bear a general resemblance to and have the odor of mignoónctte, 
—and the Ilang-ilang tree (Canaga odorata). 

Ranchos may be constructed for the use of one or two per- 
sons or for a whole family. Many of them are intended only for 
temporary occupancy, the adjoining ground being allowed to lie 
fallow after crops have been raised on it for four or five years in 
succession. The usual form of a small rancho is that of a shed, 
with walls of coconut matting or woven reeds and a roof of 
coconut thatch. Half of the hut is taken up by a split-bamboo 
platform, raised about two feet from the ground. This is the 
family bed, Beneath it are penned up each night the youngest 
broods of chickens with their mothers, to protect them from rats, 
cats, and lizards. The larger fowls Пу to the spreading limbs of 
a neighboring tree (the site fora rancho is always selected near a 
suitable roosting-tree), or upon the ridge of the roof, or perhaps 
on some convenient perch in the hut itself: where. there ‘are 
always four or five setting hens in baskets hung on the posts. 
Sometimes the whole family remains on the rancho during the 
weck, returning to the town on Saturday evening, when a pro- 
cession of ox-carts a mile Jong may always be seen en route to 
the capital, so that their owners may be ready for early mass the 
next morning. 

There are few masters and few servants in Guam. Asa rule 
the rancho is not too extensive to be cultivated by the family, 
all of whom, even the little children, lend a hand. Often the 
owners of neighboring ranchos work together in communal 
fashion, one day on. A's corn, the next on B's, and so on, laugh- 
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ing. singing, and skylarking at their work, and stopping when- 
ever they feel like it to take a drink of fua from a neighboring 
coconut tree. Each does his share without constraint, nor will 
one indulge so freely in tuba as to incapacitate himself for work; 
for experience has taught the necessity of temperance, and every 
one must do his share if the services are to be reciprocal. By 
the time the young men have finished their round, the weeds are 
quite high enough once more in A's corn to require attention 
again. In the evening they separate, each going to his own 
rancho to feed his bullock, pigs, and chickens; and after a good 
supper they lie down for the night on a Pandanus mat spread 
over the elastic platform of split bamboo. 

If wealth consists in the ability to gratify one’s wants, the 
people of Guam may be called rich; and were it not for the 
frequent occurrence of hurricanes, life on the island would be 
aimost ideal. None of the natives depends for his livelihood on 
either commerce or a trade. There are men who can make 
shoes, tan leather, and cut stone for building purposes; but such 
a thing as a shoemaker, tanner, or mason who supports his family 
by his trade is unknown. In the midst of building a stone wall, 
the native who has consented to help do the work will probably 
say: " Excuse me, Sefior, but I must go to my rancho for three 
or four days; the weeds are getting ahead of my corn." And 
when one wishes to get some lime, the native to whom he goes 
for it may say: “After I have finished gathering my coconuts 
for copra 1 will get my boys to cut wood and make a kiln. 
Never fear, Sefior, you shall have the lime within six weeks.” 

The result of this condition of society is, that when a father 
dies the wife and children are not left destitute, as would be the 
case if they depended on the results of his handiwork alone. 
The crops continue to ripen and are gathered in due time by the 
family; the weeds and worms are kept out of the tobacco; the 
coffee-bushes bend each year under their weight of berries ; and 
the coconuts, as usual, yield their annual dividend. Indeed, in 
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most cases the annual income in provisions is amply sufficient 
to keep the family supplied with its simple clothing, some flour 
and rice brought by the traders from Japan or America to ex- 
change for copra, and perhaps a few delicacies, a ribbon or two, 
and a new picture of the patron saint to place in the little alcove 
of the side room, where the light is always kept burning. 

While in Guam I knew of only one person on the island 
dependent upon charity, and she was an old blind woman with- 
out children or near relatives, Even blindness does not make 
beggars of the natives. On one. occasion, while crossing the 
island to report on the suitability of a certain bay as a landing- 
place for the proposed telegraph cable, I visited à house in 
which a man and his wife were both blind. Не was engaged 
in twisting pineapple fiber into thread for castineta The sur. 
rounding farm was in a flourishing condition: here а беја оѓ 
com, there a patch of tobacco: a little farther away a grove 
of young coconuts, set out evenly in rows; near the house a 
thicket of coffee-bushes red with berries; about the door betel 
nuts drying in the sun; at the edge of the forest a cow, very 
much like an- Alderney, tethered to a tree to keep her out of 
a neighboring patch of sweet potatoes; and in a newly cleared 
spot, where the stumps of trees were still standing, I saw a rich 
growth of taro and some yam vines twining up a circle of poles 
inclined against a tree, 

A fine strapping youth came in to prepare dinner, He was 
the son of the old people and had been born before they were 
stricken with the disease which caused their blindness. It was 
he who planted the garden, who cleared the forest, cared for 
the cow, the pigs and chickens, and collected the betelnuts. 
He climbed a coconut-tree near the house and brought in a 
bamboo joint full of tuba, delicious as cider just beginning to 
turn sharp. which, after putting across the top some leaves to 
Strain it, he offered us with the manner of a Spanish caballero: 
The next day, on my return from the opposite shore of the 
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island, he saddled the sleek little cow and insisted on my 
riding her back to the city, he and the little calf running along 
by my side as the cow trotted over the good roads, and wading 
through the deep mud, as our way led across marshy places 
overarched by great bamboos. On all the farms we passed the 
natives were planting coconuts, There were fields of corn, 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco. The young tobacco plants, re- 
cently transplanted, were each sheltered from the sun by a 
section of coconut leaf, stuck into the ground at an angle, 
Everybody seemed contented and all had a pleasant greeting 
for the stranger. Some of the shy little children brought out 
by their parents to see us took my hand to kiss it, as is the 
custom in the island on the occasion of a visit from a dignitary 
of the church or state, or the head of a family. It seemed to 
me that I had discovered Arcadia; and when I thought of a 
letter I had received from a friend asking whether I believed 
it would be possible to civilise the natives, I felt Hke exclaim- 
ing: “God forbid!" 


STAR CULT AMONG THE PAWNEE—A PRELIML. 
NARY REPORT 


BY ALICE C. FLETCHER 


The far-reaching avenues of trade upon this continent stretch 
from the equatorial regions to its northern and southern confines, 
and along these paths have passed with the traders more than 
their articles of barter. These men took with them the know- 
ledge of rites, customs, myths, апа folktales, which spread, with 
modifying influence more or less enduring, from tribe to tribe, 
As a result, no one tribe on the western continent can be said to 
stand wholly apart from all other tribes, or unaffected as to its 
forms of organization, its culture, or its folklore, A network of 
exchange, more or less formal, lies over the whole country, 
enhancing both the difficulty and the interest of ethnological 
field research. 

Some twenty years ago, while studying among the Omaha 
and other tribes of the Siouan linguistic. group, I met with 
evidence which seemed to indicate that the people of the Pawnee 
tribe had probably been instrumental in the Spread of certain 
cults among their neighbors, and that this tribe still possessed in 
considerable fulness of detail many of their ancient ceremonies. 

ime the way to witness and investigate these 
ceremonies was opened to me by some of the old Omaha leaders 
who were in close and friendly relations With the Pawnee, circum- 


stances beyond my contro! Prevented for several years my enter- 
ing the Pawnee field. 


During the present year I have been joined in this investiga: 
730 
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tion by Dr George A. Dorsey of the Field Columbian Museum, 
who agrees with me as to the importance of exploiting this field. 
We hope to procure as complete a record of this tribe as it is now 
possible to obtain from the few surviving old men who have been 
instructed in the rites of their fathers. In this associated work 
Mr James R, Murie, formerly my collaborator, will continue as 
our assistant in behalf of his tribe. 

The language of the Pawnee belongs to the Caddoan stock. 
When first met by the white race the people were living near 
Platte river, in what is now the state of Nebraska. About thirty 
years ago the tribe was removed (гот this locality to the place 
where they now reside in northeastern Oklahoma. 

In this preliminary report no mention will be made of the 
earlier or later migrations of the Pawnee, or of the different 
divisions of the tribe, beyond the statement that it is now repre- 
sented by four bands, These bands used always to build their 
villages in a certain definite geographical relation to each other. 
The Skidi band was always to the west of the others; it is of the 
organization and cult of this band that a brief outline will be 
given. 

The Skidi band was divided into several villages, each pos- 
sessing certain sacred symbolic articles which were preserved ina 
pack or shrine. Each shrine had its own ceremonies and rituals. 
The sacred symbolic articles, the ceremonial use of them, and the 
rituals recited or sung were believed to have been given to the 
different villages by as many different stars. The star gave its 
name to the shrine, and the name of the shrine became the name of 
the village. Where there was a second name it referred to some 
incident connected with the bestowal of the contents of the shrine, 
or it was descriptive of the locality where the village was placed. 

There were five villages which formed a central group (figure 
25). The position of these villages was fixed by the position of 
the stars which had given them their shrines and ceremonies, 

About this central group were located the other villages of the 
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Skidi band, each in a position corresponding to that occupied by 
the star of its shrine, so that the villages of the Skidi on the earth 
were as a reflected picture of their stars in the heavens. 

In the central group, the shrine of the village at the west led 
іп the religious rites. Its ceremonies were the first to be per- 
formed in the yearly sequence of ceremonies, which commenced 
when the first thunder in the spring was heard. All but two of 
the villages took part in these ceremonies, following a certain 
order. 

Not only did the ceremony of the shrine of the village of the 
west open the rites of the year, but certain of its ritual songs 
were repeated at the beginning of the ceremonies connected 
with the shrines of the other villages taking part. To quote 
the words of my Indian informant, “ the ceremonies of the other 
shrines were like branches of this shrine." This shrine did not 
have anything to do with secular affairs и 
in dire distress, 


The ceremonies connected with the shrines of the other four 
villages of the central group related to the affairs of the tribe, 
such as hunting, plan ting and harvesting, the conferring of honors 
on warriors, and the installation of leader& The leadership of 
these shrines rotated in a fixed order. That of the village at the 
northwest became the leader for 
summer, Then the leadership passed 
fast, for a winter апа а summer, 
village at the southwest, which led 
summer, when the leadership fell to 
of the northeast, a winter and a summ 
ship returned to the shrine of the vi 
on, following the order as 
four years. 


to the village at the south. 
Next came the shrine of the 
for a year, a winter and a 
the shrine of the village 
cr. After that the leader: 
Паре at the northwest, and so 
given, each shrine being leader every 


Quoting again my Indian informant, « The Skidi were or- 
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their ceremonies’ The shrines of the four leading villages were 
given by the four leading stars, and represent those stars which 
guide and rule the people. The shrine of the village at the west 
was piven by Tiráwa, who is above and over all the stars, hence it 
is over all the others which were given by the stars. That is why 
all the ceremonies of the other shrines began with the sacred 
songs of this shrine. Tiráwa sent this shrine by the star in the 
west, but it was not to represent that star, but to represent Tiráwa 
who gave to the mysterious beings, who stand below that star, the 
power to put life into all things, to set the people in order, and to 
give them knowledge." He further explained : " First of all was 
Tiráwa-atius (a-£i-«s, father), the power above all and over all, the 
father of all things. Then came the lesser or under powers: 
these were given places in the heavens; they are in stars. Then 
all things were made, and men and women were created." Again 
l quote; " The ceremonies of the shrines give an account of crea- 
tion, the establishment of the family, and the inauguration of 
rites by which man would be reminded of his dependence on 
Tiráwa, of whom he must ask food." 

One of the fundamental teachings of these ceremonies is the 
predication of a duality of the universe. Everything is either male 
or female; these two principles were necessary to the perpetua- 
tion of all things. The east was. male, the west was female, the 
south was male, the north female, the above was male, and the 
below female. Therelore all the stars in the east were male, and 
all the stars in the west were female. This quality was imparted 
to the shrines: that of the west was feminine; so, too, was the 
shrine of the yellow star at the northwest, which was the first in 
order of leadership; next in the order was the shrine of the red 
masculine star in the southeast. The leadership then came to the 
white feminine star in the southwest, and the following year 
passed to the shrine of the black masculine star of the northeast. 
These diagonally situated stars were sometimes spoken of as in 
“ pairs ” or “ mates.” 
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The care of these shrines was deputed to a woman, the 
knowledge of its contents, ceremonies, and rituals, to a man, 

The sequence of the ceremonies began with those of the star 
in the west, through which, I was told, “the life-giving power of 
Tiráwa-atius passed, coming from the west to all living forms.” 
After the ceremony of the star in the west the next in order was 
the ceremony of the shrine of the village which was leader for the 
year; the other three villages of this central group sometimes 
joining, and in that case acting as a unit, The general progress 
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was from west to cast, and the sequence closed with that of the 
shrine of the morning star, which included a Sacrifice typifying 
the conjunction of the fast and the west, the below and the 
above, thus insuring the perpetuity and productivity of all forms 
of life. | 

The two villages marked 8 and 9 in figure 25 were not in- 
cluded in this sequence, for the reason that their еее | while 
Dosnected with stars, were more intimately associated with the 
animal forms of the earth. They had their special rites, which 
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included many of the remarkable feats of sleight-of-hand for 
which the Pawnee have been celebrated. | 

The influence of star cult was manifest in the construction of 
the earth-lodge of the Pawnee. The circular floor of this dwell. 
ing symbolized the carth, and the dome-shaped roof the arching 
sky, The four posts which supported the framework of the roof 
represented the four stars of the leading villages, and on occasions 





were painted their respective colors, The place of a shrine was 
at the west, in accordance with the position of the star of the 
west (figures 26, 27). 

No further mention at[this time can be made of the elaborate 
rites attending thejconstruction of these earth-lodges, nor of their 
manifold symbolism; nor 
сап other ceremonies re- 
lating to stars be spoken 
of, nor the many ways in 
which stars were supposed 
to influence the lives of 





the people. 

As to the identifica- 
tion of the stars which | Shrine In the West. 
control the position and асас + бенда 
ceremonies of the villages Fic. ay—Greund plan of earthdodge. 
composing the Skidi band, 


with any known constellation, only the north star (to which belong 
certain ceremonies connected with the chiefs) and the morning 
star can be pointed out by the Skidi. The central group — the 
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four leading stars— seem to suggest the four in the body of Ursa 
Major, but if they ever had any connection with that constellation 
it appears to be lost. At least that is the conclusion to which 
present knowledge points; further study may throw light on the 
identification of this group. The fact that the position of the 
stars which still exercise so controlling an influence is lost, indi- 
cates that we have here traces of an ancient and deeply rooted 
cult, 


MYTHS OF GESTATION AND PARTURITION 


Perhaps when the reader has finished this paper he will place 
mein the eategory with the fabled shoemaker who, when the city 
was in danger and its wise men were considering how best to for. 
tify it, declared, " There is nothing like leather." In something 
connected with my own special craft, I seek the solution of a 
difficult problem. 

I shall discuss the origin of a myth which is of wide distribu- 
tion on the American continent and the islands of the Pacific 
ocean, and has its traces in the eastern world. In this myth, 
or series of allied myths, the human race is represented as having 
originated within the earth and as having emerged to its surface 
through a hole in the ground. The ascent from the lower world 
is represented as accomplished by means of a tree, vine, or reed, 
and a deluge is usually associated with the emergence, 

Attempts have been made to account for the origin of this 
myth. The most scholarly of these appears in an essay by the 
late Horatio Hale entitled “ Above and Below.” He believed 
the myth to have arisen from a “disease of language," and to be 
founded on migration; that in America it refers to a tribe of 
Indians moving up a river or against the current aud that in the 
South Sea islands it refers to a migration in the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Hale presents many excellent reasons in support 
of this theory : but he does not consider the significant fact that 
there are no myths of descent. Supernatural beings may descend 
from the sky, but not men; mortals may visit the sky and return 
from ít, but the races of mankind had their origin in the earth 
and have emerged thence. A migration down a river is more 
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easy fhan one in the opposite direction, and, no doubt, many 
such migrations have occurred. Why, then, have we no myths 
of descent? In the Pacific islands a migration with the wind is 
more easy than one against it, and here the theory of migra- 
tion might easily be held to account for this myth; but not so on 
the continent of America. 

Instead of reserving my conclusion as to the origin of this 
myth to the end of my essay, I think it will make my argument 
shorter and clearer if I state it here. The ^ Story of the Emer- 
gence,” as I have already named it ina previous work, | believe to 
bea myth of gestation and of birth. For many Years the prablem 
of this myth has shared my thoughts. Long ago I arrived at the 
solution I now offer, and years of consideration have led me to 
feel confidence in it rather than doubt, 

Among all our Indian tribes, so far as studied, the earth is at 
least personified as a woman and a mother, and perhaps the ideas 
of some Indians, in this respect, are more than mere personifica- 
Hon, The idea of the maternity of the earth may have been 
derived from its fruitíulness and the idea of the masculinity of the 
sun or the sky, from the obvious effect of sunlight or rain upon 
that fruitfulness; but with some Indian tribes the conception 
seems to be more precise and material than this—more gross, we 
might say. "You ask me to plow tlie ground," said Smohalla, 
the Umatilla prophet. “Shall I tate à khife and tear my mother's 
bosom? You ask me to dig for stone. Shall I dig under her 
skin for her bones? You ask me fo cut grass and make hay and 
sell it and be rich like white men. But how dare I cut off my 
mother's hair? "' 

I desire, in this Paper, to be brief. 
hope of settling the question I have ra 
citing discussion and directing 
dents. From the my 


I write not so much in the 
ised as in the hope of ex- 
the investigations of younger stu- 
m: ths of various tribes I might bring forward a 
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wealth of illustration; indeed, it would not be difficult to write a 
large volume on the subject; but I shall confine myself to a few 
quotations which are necessary as a basis for my argument. 

In the Navaho language, the earth is called Naéstean, which 
means, literally, "Woman Horizontal," or “Woman Lying Down." 
Н is likened to a woman lying supine. The sky, called Yaa't/yl/, 
or Upper Darkness,” js said to be her husband, In some of the 
Navaho myths the creation of different animals and divine beings 
is attributed to.a visible contact between the earth and the sky, 
as when clouds hang low on the mountains or cyclones descend. 
They believe in four subterranean worlds, which may be likened 
to wombs of the earth, as the people of Zufi call them; but 
if thus they speak of more than one lower world it is that they 
may employ their sacred number four, as they usually do, to the 
weariness of their civilized hearers. 

The place whence men emerged to the surface of this world is, 
with many tribes, a lake, and a flood of water drives them out or 
accompanies the exit. These features in the tale must be sug- 
gestive to the tocologist. 

A tree with some tribes, a vine with the Mandans, a giant 
reed with the Navahoes, affords means of escape from the lower 
world to this, and this element in the story is not without its 
tocological significance. A singular feature of this part of the 
tale occurs in the myth of the Mandans of North Dakota. In 
this, as told to me some thirty years ago, they said that their an- 
cestors escaped from the lower world by means of a vine which 
was not like the vines we usually see on this earth,—that it 
twisted from left to right as it ascended. Such is the way in 
which the funis coils. 

In the creation myths of Zufi,' as related by Mr Cushing, the 
story of the emergence is well elaborated and its physiological 
character seems easy to trace. The fecundation of the Earth 

нее Сен of. Zübl Creation Myths" by Frank Hamilton Coshing. Гете 
Annual Rori af the Furcau ef Ethnolery, pp. 3797355. 
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Mother by the Sky Father is plainly told. The relations of the 
four wombs of the Earth to parts of the human anatomy are 
rudely indicated, and a ladder is described, made of grasses and 
vines, by which the people are said to have ascended, An allu- 
sion is made to a body of water at the place of emergence, but 
not with the exactness and elaboration which the myths of other 
tribes give us. | 

In Cushing's ий Folk Tales there is yet another myth of this 
character, '' The Twins of. War," which apparently has no con- 
nection with the regular creation legend or origin legend of the 
uhi Indians. In this it is told that the twins descended, 
through a lake, to the under world and found there an unstable 
and vaporous people who lived not on solid [ood, but on the 
vapors and odors of food. They had, in short, “no visible means 
of support," and were horrified when they saw the Twins of War 
eating solid substances which the people of the under world 
had been accustomed to throw away. After various adventures 
a number of these people were brought to the upper world. 
Near the end of the story we find the following significant 
paragraph ; 

"And for this reason, behold! a new-born child may eat only of 


wind -stuff, until his cord of viewless sustenance has been severed, and 
then only by sucking milk or soft food first and with much distress, " 


There are some interesting paints of resemblance between’ 
the American mythic Tree of Emergence, 
Ygdrasil or the “Tree of Existence” of 
there are between the former 
existence; but 1 


as we may call it, and 
Norse mythology, as 
and the physiological tree of 
shall present only a few of these, T quote the 
following from Prof, Rasmus B, Anderson's Norse Mythology": 
“Odin himself, in his famous Rune-song in the Elder Edda, 
says: 
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"I know that I hung 
- On a wind-rocked trec' 
Nine whole nights 
With a spear wounded 
And to Odin offered, 
Myself to myself ; 
On that tree 
Of which no one knows 
From what root it springs,” etc. 

Elsewhere in the same work, Professor Anderson thus com- 
ments on this passage: “Odin hung nine days on the tree 
(Ygdrasil) and sacrificed himself to himself and wounded him- 
self with his own spear. This has been interpreted to mean the 
nine months in which the child is developed in its mother's 
womb, Turn back and read the first strophes carefully and it 
will be found that there is some sense in this interpretation." " 
But Professor Anderson follows these remarks by giving some 
ingenious and exalted reasons for doubting the interpretation. 

Supposing that something had been published on this subject, 
I recently took the liberty of writing to Professor Anderson to 
inquire in what work I might find the discussion. Under date of 
Sept. toth, 1902, I received the following reply: “1 am sorry 
iam not able to refer you to any discussion [of the relation] of 
Yegdrasil to parturition. The idea occurred to me when I pre- 
pared my mythology for publication. T have talked with Scandi- 
navian mythologists on the subject and they say the nine days is 
suggestive," It seems, then, that this conjecture concerning 
Ygdrasil is Professor Anderson's own. But there ate other 
things suggestive besides the nine days and the wounding of 
Odin with his own spear. 

The Scandinavian Tree of Existence, it ts айй, sprung from 
three roots: This feature of the myth might be easily explained 
by saying that three was a sacred number with the northern 
myth-makers, and we all know how prone myth-makers are to 
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introduce sacred numbers into their tales, Yet it must occur to 
the anatomist that the funis consists of three obvious elements— 
two arteries and a vein—and that, before circulation ceases, it 
apparently arises from three roots. 

The old Norwegian story-tellers and bards so clothed their 
great Tree of Life with poetic imagery that it 





"Flashed like the plane tree the Persian adored with mantles and 
jewels," 


and it has become difficult for us to distinguish its original form. 
But I believe a careful study of the Gothic myths will yet reveal 
that the wonderful Ygdrasil, “a most sublime and finished 
myth," as Professor Anderson truly calls it, was, in the beginning, 
nothing more poetic than that which every midwife beholds 
when she performs her special functions. 
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FOSSIL HUMAN REMAINS FOUND NEAR LANSING, 
KANSAS 


By W. H. HOLMES 


The fossil remains of two human beings were discovered 
while digging a cellar-tunnel for the storage of fruit on the farm 
of Mr Martin Concannon, near Lansing, Kansas, in February, 1502. 
During the past summer the site was visited by a number of 
geologists, archeologists, and others interested in the history and 
antiquity of man in America, and already several more or less 
elaborate accounts of the discovery have becn published in our 
scientific: journals. The last and by far the most critical study 
is that of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, which appeared in the Tourna! 
of Geology for October and November, 1902. Other papers are 
by Prof. 5. W. Williston (Sciener, August 1), Mr Warren Upham 
( Serenee, August 29, also American Grologisi, September), and 
Prof. N. H. Winchell (American Geologist, September), 

I had the good fortune to accompany Professor Chamberlin 
on his first visit to the site, and to meet there also Prof. 
R. D, Salisbury, Prof. Samuel Calvin, Dr Erasmus Haworth, Dr 
George A, Dorsey, and Mr M. C. Long. Careful examinations 
were made of the tunnel and of the geological formations in the 
vicinity, as well as of the cranium preserved in the Kansas City 
Museum, and it was found that the accounts of the discovery pre- 
viously published were essentially correct in every important par- 
ticular, The human remains consist of a skull anda number of 
the larger bones of an adult man, and the lower jaw of a child of 
some ten years. | 

Owing to the difficulty of studying the formations in the tun- 
nel, already well filled with farm products at the time of our visit, 
the idea of making additional excavations was suggested, and 
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through the kind offices of Mr Long it was arranged with Mr 
Concannon that the Bureau of American Ethnology should on- 
dertake this work. Mr Gerard Fowke, who, under my supervision, 
had been conducting researches in the well-known fossil bone-beds 
of Kimmswick, Missouri, was called in, and during the month of 
October a trench was opened into the relic-bearing deposits from 
the west at right angles to the tunnel dug by the Concannons, 
exposing the full depth of the deposits for a horizontal distance 
of about forty feet, Beside this the main cellar-tunne!l was car- 
nied sóme twelve feet farther, and a chamber was excavated on 
the east side of the tunnel, opposite the point where the remains 
ofthe man were found. When this work was completed Profes- 
sor Chamberlin joined me in a second visit to the site, and exami- 
nations of all the phenomena were made under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In the following brief summary | rely for geological interpre- 
tations largely on the views of Professor Chamberlin, whose 
mastery of the intricate problems of glacial and post-glacial geol- 
ogy ts everywhere acknowledged, 

The remains were found beneath twenty fect of undisturbed 
deposits forming a little bench on which the Concannon dwelling 
stands, The child's jaw was encountered about sixty feet from the 
entrance of the tunnel, and the skull of the man ten feet farther in. 
There can be no doubt of the correctness of these observations. 

The skull is well preserved, and corresponds closely in type 
with crania of the historic Indians of 
sents no unique features and offers 
of inferior organization. 
plate XXXI, 


the general region. It pre- 
no suggestion of great age or 
Front and back views are presented in 
and profile and top views in plate XXXII. Its charac- 
teristics are briefly summarized by Dr Dorsey, as follows: 


The specimen, after mich reparation as has been possible, lacks all 
the bones of the face and small portions of the occipital, temporal, and 
frontal bones; hen 


| ce no observations ate possible on the face or base of 
the skull. 
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The bones are firm, hard, and comparatively thin, The sutures are 
normally serrated: the coronal and anterior half of the sagittal sutures 
are only very slightly serrated; lambdoidal and posterior half of the 
sagittal are moderately serrated. 

From above the skull is pentagonal in form, with bulging parietals 
and narrow occiput, The glabella is only fairly prominent; the supra- 
orbital ridges near the glabella are well marked. The forehead retreats 
gradually and is uniformly convex. The vault reaches a considerable 
height and rétreats rapidly to near inion, The occipital region bulges 
decidedly. 

The temporal lines are fairly well marked, but not pronounced, 
and extend slightly above the middle of the parietalis, The mastoids, 
though much damaged, were evidently not pronounced. The occipital 
ridges and depressions are exceedingly faint. 

The skull is of an individual probably from forty to fifty years of age, 
and, I am inclined to believe, that of. a male, although the male char- 
acters are not at all pronounced. [nits general shape the skull bears a 
striking resemblance to the crania of the Plains Indians, for example, 
the Blackfoot. — Its measurements are as follows: 


Maximum length... esent ht +» Rp gom mm a an Ek LOA Пп. 
Махшинп Ьтеай!Һ....... one ee юш канааа кете ө жа Жл М ЕЕ mm. 
Cephalic ШЕК н. къыза калеын еж кэк к, ее п "ETT кел i T 


The only question likely to give rise to serious. discussion 
is that of the age of the formations with which the remains 
were associated, and to this point I shall give chief attention. 
The bench occupied by the Concannon dwelling is squarish in 
outline, having a horizontal extent of about 150 feet from east to 
West and perhaps 160 feet from north to south, and its highest 
point is about thirty feet above the present flood-plain of the 
river (see igure 29). It rests against the base of a limestone spur 
of the river bluff, on the south aide of a little valley that opens 
out into the river bottom at this point. The upper surface of the 
bench slopes away at a low angle from its junction with the lime- 
stone spur (a), Facing the river it presents a steep slope continu- 
ous with the face of the river bluff. On the north it descends 
abruptly to the bed of the rivulet, and on the west the slope 
is somewhat gentie to the small lateral valley on that side. 
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The cellar-tunnel enters the north face of the bench near the 
base (^,figures 28 and 29). The skull was found at 2, 70 feet from 
the entrance, 20 feet from the upper surface of the terrace, and 
about 18 inches above the floor of the tunnel. The lateral trench 
is indicated at 4 in both illustrations. 

The deposits composing the bench, so far as exposed, rest on 
the nearly level surface of a stratum of carboniferous limestone 
(e-£), and the tunnel is dug so that this surface forms its floor. 
The deposits are believed by some to be true alluvial loess, derived 
directly from the ice front in the valleys above; they would thus 
represent one of the glacial stages. Others regard them as con- 
sisting of finely comminuted material derived from the locss beds 
of the neighboring slopes, and of other coarser materials from the 
hillsides, spread out in comparatively recent times by local 
agencies in and about the entrance to the little valley. The 
first of these views has been adopted by Prof. S. W. Williston, 
Mr Warren Upham, and Prof. N. H. Winchell; and the second is 
held by Prof. T.-C. Chamberlin, Prot. R. D. Salisbury, and Dr 
Samuel Calvin. lam inclined to favor this latter view, not only 
because it appears to be sustained by the geological evidence, but 
because it isin harmony with what we already know of the history 
of man in America. The skull corresponds in type with crania of 
the historie occupants. of. the region,—the Indian tribes, —which 
fact carries with it, according to the view of some biologists, 
à presumption against its great antiquity ; and again, there is as 
yet no substantial and unequivocal evidence that men of any 
race existed in America during the glacial period. 

The geological features of the site, in so far as they relate to 
the question of human occupancy, may be briefly reviewed and 
their interpretation may be presented in the same connection. 
The first step in the history of the site requiring attention ts thie 
exposure or partial exposure of the nearly level limestone floor 
on which the materials of the Concannon bench were afterward 
deposited, This probably took place when the river channel 
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curved sharply in against the bluffs at this point, permitting the 
currents to break down and partially remove the superior beds of 
shale and limestone well within the entrance to the little valley. 
When this active erosion ceased, the limestone surface was strewn 
with rocky débris a foot or two deep, and in against the bluff 
at the southern margin there were heaps of coarse talus material 
upon which the two human bodies were cast or in which they 
were rudely buried; and just here we reach the point of divergence 
of the two interpretations with respect to the period at which 
these events occurred. The first view assumes that we are 
probably dealing with the lowan epoch of the-glacial period. — If 
this is correct, the events following the deposition of the bodies 
would be about as follows ; During this period the river, becoming 
burdened with silt from the receding ice front, buried the bodies 
and began to fill up its channel. Step by step the surface rose 
until the immediate valley was filled and obliterated, and the 
waters flowed out over the highest bluffs, depositing everywhere 
the mantle of silt known to geologists as loess. As the ice receded 
to thè far north, deposition gradually ceased in this part of the 
valley, and the river, step by step, cut its way down again through 
the vast deposits that filled its former channel, leaving a succes- 
ston of loess terraces, more or less well defined against the hill- 
sides, and finally, after many fluctuations, reaching its present 
level, which at extreme high water is from five to ten feet lower than 
our datum level—the limestone floor indicated at «+, figure 29. 
But are we warranted in supposing that the two human bodies 
became associated with the débrison the limestone floor during this 
great epoch in glacial history, or are we ta adopt the opposing 
view that at the end of thís episode, or long after its close, when 
the river had descended to nearly its present level, the floods un- 
covered the limestone surface within the entrance to the little val- 
ley, and that at this time the aborigines, doubtless the ancestors 
of our historic tribes, left their dead among the heaps of débris? 
The latter view assumes that the river probably had little to 
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do directly with depositing the materials that buried the human 
bodies and now farm the Concannon bench; that after clearing 
the limestone floor the current probably followed its habit of 
rapid eliange and shifted fora time to the eastern side of the broad 
flood-plain, leaving other agencies to control the destinies of the 
little valley now occupied by the Concannon farm. Naturally 
the deposits of the bench have been examined with minutest 
care with the view of determining the story of their accumulation, 
If laid down in water they should show decided evidence of 
assortment and bedding; if the result of redistribution of loess 
and other local materials through surface agencies, the deposits 
would present little evidence oí assortment and no evidence of 
systematic stratification, Throughout the entire depth of these 
formations, as exposed in the tunnel and in the trench, there 
appears to be but one feature that can be construed as giving 
decided support to the view which favors fluvial origin. А 
thin seam of clay appears in the west wall af tlie tunnel, some 
three feet above the limestone floor, and extends from the 
entrance far back toward the south, rising at a low angle. Тһе 
carlier examinations of this deposit led to the conclusion that 
the lower part, at least, of the formation had been laid down by 
the river, but subsequent investigations show that the layer is not 
continuous, that it is not found in the east wall of the tunnel 
opposite its appearance on the west side, and that it pinches out 
quickly to the west, no trace of it having been discovered in the 
walls of the great trench dug by the Bureau. It is just such a 
layer of water-laid clay as would accumulate in the bed of a siug- 
gish stream running with the trend of the tunnel at this point, or 
through the presence of a small oblong pool of water left during 
à season of flood before the river finally deserted this level. 

The deposit is composed for the most part of loess-like silt, 
through which, at all levels, are scattered fragments of limestone 
and shale, the whole presenting much variety of composition 
and irregularity of accumulation; hence it is surmised that the 
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history of its deposition may be somewhat as follows: When at 
a period indefinitely later than the close of the Iowan epoch, and 
possibly much later than even the close of the glacial period, the 
river retreated from the west side of the valley, leaving the lime- 
stone floor at the entrance to the little valley freshly exposed, 
the steep slopes of the valley, half a square mile in area, were 
mantled with loess deposits, and these, with coarser materials 
from the general surface, were carried down by creep and wash to 
the gateway of the little valley where, since active erosion by the 
river had ceased, they accumulated, burying the exposed rock 
surface and the human remains to à depth of twenty feet or more 
and spreading out in a fan-shaped delta on the river flood-plain 
about the mouth of the valley. The narrow entrance to the 
valley probably favored accumulation; and the weak intermittent 
rivulet must have been quite incapable of clearing the way and 
carrying the accumulated material far out over the plain to the 
river channel. At any rate it seems altogether reasonable to 
suppose that twenty feet ór more їп depth of this material could 
have been deposited within and about the entrance to the little 
valley. The amount of accumulation would be limited only by 
the length of time that the river channel remained far away 
to the east and by the supply of easily eroded material. It 
is readily understood, however, that between the period of 
the burial of the human bodies and the present time the river 
may have returned once or several times toward the west 
bluff, permitting active work ín undermining and cutting down 
the limestone face. That it did return is strongly suggested 
by the apparent recentness of the cutting and the fact that the 
Concannon bench, the surface of which was at one time continu- 
ous with the fiood-plain surface, is truncated on the face uniformly 
with the main bluff. This return of the channel to the west side 
would give the little stream the Opportunity of lowering its chan- 
nel to the present perfect adjustment with the river, and espé 
cially so since, as the centuries passed, the loess deposits had 
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been largely removed from the slopes of the valley above and 
rapid accumulation about its mouth by creep and wash had 
necessarily ceased. 

The preferred interpretation of the phenomena, then, is that 
the relic-bearing deposits of the Concannon bench were not laid 
down in glacial times by the silt-charged waters of the Missouri, 
but that they are à remnant of delta-like accumulations formed 
in comparatively recent times within and about the mouth of the 
tributary valley by local sub-aérial agencies, all save the more pro- 
tected portions having been removed by late encroachments of 
the ever-changing river. 

The time involved would not be that required by the Missouri 
to lower its flood-plain from the upper level of the bench to the 
present high-water mark, a descent of thirty or thirty-hve feet, 
but thë period required to depress the flood-plain from a iittle 
above the surface of the limestone floor on which the bodies 
tested to its present level, a descent of from five to ten feet. 
The measure of this amount of erosion in years is the measure 
of the age of the Lansing man: this may be thousands of years, 
but at most it can be but a fraction of the time required by the 
other view; for, according to that view, the river, after burying 
the human bodies, filled its channel with glacial deposits until it 
overflowed the highest bluffs, and then descended again to the 
present level, The time required to fill up the valley, three or 
more miles in width and nearly two hundred feet in depth, and 
then to cut this filling all out again can never be determined, 
since chronologic criteria are largely wanting; but it might well 
reach ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand years. On the other 
hand, the time required by the river to lower its bed five or ten 
feet might possibly be expressed in hundreds rather than in thou- 
sands of years. It may be of importance to note, however, that 
even this amount of lowering need not be assumed in accounting 
for the facts, The high-water mark today along the Concannon 
bluff, with the river a mile or two away across a wooded plain, 
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might well be several feet lower than the highest level reached 
by a strong current driven directly or even objiquely against the 
bluff. | 

The anthropologist may readily find other than purely geolog- 
ical criteria to aid him in reaching hís conclusions. It is a 
part of our common knowledge that men have occupied the 
American continent for a long period, but that they occupied it 
during the glacial epoch, or even at the period when the glacial 
front finally receded northward, is not demonstrated. Besides, ~ 
as already mentioned, the cranium is well preserved and fresh- 
looking, and is nearly identical with crania of our historic tribes 
Now when, as in the present case, two somewhat equally sup- 
ported interpretations of the geological phenomena are possible, 
— the one making it appear that remains of men occur in forma- 
tions where they could reasonably be expected, and the other 
carrying human occupancy back ten thousand or twenty thou- 
sand years.—the anthropologist may consistently accept, ten- 
tatively at least, the first of these interpretations, and the 
non-professional student of the subject may find it wise to at 
least withhold his full acceptance of either view until those geal- 
ogists best qualified to discuss the special problems. involved 
shall have reached practical unanimity. 

As a result of my own observations at Lansing, and consider- 
ing also the conclusions reached by Professor Chamberlin and his 
associates, I find it difficult to come to any other conclusion than 
that the human remains under consideration are properly classed 
as of post-glacial age, interpreting that term to cover all time 
subsequent to the final retreat of the ice from the region south 
of the Great Lakes. 

The Lansing skuil, illustrated in plates XXXI-XXX1I, belongs 
to Mr M. C. Long, curator of the Kansas City Museum. It has 
been carefully repaired under the direction of Dr George A. Dor- 
sty and is now deposited in the United States National Museum. 





TYPES OF CULTURE ІМ PERU’ 
Br MAX UHLE 


After au extended absence in South America I deem it de- 
sirable to present a brief preliminary report of my work there. 
I believe this cannot better be done than by giving a summary of 
results derived from a study of the general development of Peru- 
vian culture as it appears to me after three years of research in 
different parts of the country. 

During my first expedition to Peru I represented the interests 
of the University of Pennsylvania, while the work of the second 
expedition was conducted under the auspices of the University at 
California. The former researches were supported in part, and 
the second wholly, by Mrs Phebe A. Hearst, to whom the Uni- 
versity of California and students in general are so greatly in- 
debted for her generous support of anthropological work. When 
the collections obtained by the various expeditions sent out by 
Mrs Hearst are eventually assembled in a museum, they will 
form a splendid monument to private activity successfully devoted 
to the scientific development of a new but great and prosperous 
state. I take this occasion to gratefully acknowledge the support 
given to my expeditions by Mrs Hearst, particularly as they 
have been among the few sent to South America with facilities 
for conducting excavations and have thus been enabled to obtain 
definite conclusions. 

Entering Lima in 1896, it was only natural that I first became 
interested in the ruins of Pachacamac, lying not far away ; for, 
in spite of much discussion, their character and age were stil] un- 
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solved problems. At the beginning of my studies I had hoped 
to cast some light on these questions as well as to gain a better 
conception than that which prevailed regarding the complicated 
condition of Peruvian culture, the artifacts representing which 
form such a confused mass in all of our Peruvian collections. 
How far the origin, the age, and the religious significance of the 
principal deity worshiped at Pachacamac have been disclosed by 
these investigations will appear in my monograph on those ruins, 
written in 1898, which will be published at Philadelphia within 
the next few months. 

| wish to touch here only on general questions respecting the 
development of the culture of Peru. Our ideas concerning the 
degree of civilization in pre-Columbian times by the inhabitants of 
the older American countries are not yet entirely freed from the 
prejudiced notion of generally regarding the various types of 
ancient culture às merely local styles, each being ascribed in some 
way toa different geographic area and to a different tribe ;—we 
are still prone to see in them purely ethnical divisions and in- 
dividual local types. In observing these types of culture we 
should pay attention: particularly to their succession in time: for 
their importance as stylistic strata which succeeded and. covered 
each other (and, for the greater part, covered à coéxtensive arca), 
is far beyond that which they may possess as local types. We 
must introduce also into the archeology of the countries of 
America in which culture reached a relatively high degree, the 
lexding points of view which enabled students to distinguish in 
European prehistory the successive Hallstadt, La Tene, German 
Conquest, and Merovingian: periods, The method applied by 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt to prove the succession of styles by the 
gradually changing character of the contents of graves differing 
in age has given remarkable results. Still, the certain ty of a suc- 
cession of periods cannot be surpassed even by that when they 
are shown by geological stratification, 

I found such stratification first at the base of the old temple of 
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the pod: Pachacamac, where graves were particularly numerous. 
The oldest temple covered a smaller área (figure 30, 4) than the 
later one (6). At the base of the former occurred a large grave- 
yard (ej. Perhaps in consequence of the subsequent destruction 
of the temple, this older graveyard was covered by débris (¢) 
fallen from the temple near its loot, and this débris was later 
built over by new front terraces of the temple. Now, it hap- 
pens that the graves of the old cemetery (¢) contained objects of 
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the style represented in the monuments of Tiahuanaco, as well as 
objects of the same general character but showing epigonal varia- 
tion, The layer of. débris (4) contained a number of graves 
which were characterized by earthen vessels painted in red and 
black on a white slip. The superficial layer at the later front (P) 
of the temple, contained a few graves (¢) of pure Incasic character. 
There js little doubt that the individuals whose remains were 
here found had been honored by burial directly at the front of the 
temple after its completion. 

Looking around near the old town for other graveyards, I 
found one the contents of which were characterized by black 
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vessels of a kind so numerous in our museums, but not occurring 
in the three layers before mentioned. Other vessels; textiles, ete. 
of incasic character occurred Interspersed among them. A grave- 
yard containing pure Incasic objects, but with an exceptional few 
of the black vessels, was discovered amid the ruins of the Incasic 
Temple of the Sun in the town. It was therefore natural to con- 
clude that the period of these black vessels represented the last 
pre-Incasic form of the culture of the coast, where it was met by 
the Incas. 

I had thus observed the following periods of culture succeed- 
ing each other at Pachacamac: 

First, that ol the classical style of the monuments of Tiahua- 
naco, with, 

Second, that of a local epigonal development of the same 
style. 

Third, the period of the vessels painted white, red, and 
black. 

Fourth, the period characterized by certain black vessels. 

Fifth, the period of the style of the Incas, 

The results obtained during my second expedition to Peru. 
were of a similar nature. It was shown by excavations at Chan- 
chan, the old town of the Chimus, that their style, which was that 
met by the Incas in their valleys, was identical with the fourth 
style found at Pachacamac; and the identification of the style 
exemplified by the finely colored pottery of the valleys of Trujillo, 
Santa, ctc, with that of the Chimus, so commonly accepted in our 
museums, was thereby excluded. The style of the finely colored 
ware mentioned above had so little in common with that of the 
Chimus, that there had passed one or perhaps two periods of 
quite different stylistic character between jt and the true type of 
the later Chimus—that is, one of a certain black pottery quite dif- 
ferent from the former, a stylistic development from the much 
older period of finely colored ceramics. This was found extensively 
during excavations made upon the Huaca del Sol, near Moche. 
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It seems, further, that the third period of Pachacamac was also 
represented among the historical periods of the valley of Trujillo. 
Vessels of the third and fourth styles of Pachacamac were dis- 
covered in graves in soil mixed with débris of pottery of the finely 
colored ware, showing that the latter antedated them. 

A practical result of these discoveries was the finding that 
the Hoaca del Sol, near Moche, commonly attributed to the Incas, 
had been constructed at about the third older period (even objects 
representing the style of the works of Tiahuanaco were found 
upon it), and had probably become a ruin at the time of the 
Chimus, as none of their relics nor those of the Incas were found 
upon this venerable monument, In fact, 1 observed four distinct 
and successive cultures in the valley of Trujillo. 

The valleys of Chincha, Pisco, and Ica, visited later, form a 
separate archeological area south of Lima, Here we find : 

First, The Incas. 

Second, An interesting culture, with some peculiar features, 
which immediately preceded the invasion of the Incas. 

Third, Occasionally there are noticed certain graveyards cor- 
responding to the first and second. periods of Расһасатпас. 

Fourth, The most interesting culture is quite independent of 
and possibly preceded the others, The pottery which character- 
izes it resembles that of the period represented by the works of 
Tiahuanaco in the colors used, in the careful treatment by- polish- 
ing, and in the manner of representing the characteristic detail of 
the closed four-fingered hand, Thus far itis clear that the age of 
this culture must approximate that ol Tiahuanaco, but it differs 
entirely from the latter and from most of the Peruvian types in 
the freedom of style. It can be proved that it is the older sister, 
perhaps even the mother, of the peculiar older culture of the 
valley of Trujillo which has produced the beautiful colored ves- 
sels. But it is still more remarkable on account of its age, as it 
must have preceded the introduction of bricks for use in buildings. 
All the vast monuments which originated in that period were 
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constructed of roundish, ordinary balls of clay cemented together, 
and in no case is there any trace of the use of bricks, Some of 
these structures attained a length of more than three hundred 
meters, but they have long since been reduced by time to mere 
mounds. In pre-Incasic time, these mounds; like other natural 
elevations, were widely used for cemeteries, so that the destruction 
of these great buildings must have antedated even the last pre-In- 
casic period. It is therefore not impossible that the age of these 
monuments is even greater than that of the works of Tiahuanaco, 
but further investigation may be necessary to settle this question 
beyond doubt. 

I may summarize the results as follows: 

Pirst. It will now be easier to give the correct relative chro- 
nological position to each new. Peruvian culture which may be 
discovered, 


Second. It is learned that the process of development and 


succession of periods of old Peruvian culture has been a long one. 
Stratum was laid over stratum during thousands af years, Were 
we to assign four hundred to five hundred years to each of the cul- 
tures heretofore discovered, generally four to five in each valley, 
we should find in this way alone that the development of the old 
cultures in Peru must have spanned two thousand years at least. 

Third. The results are of importance in investigating the 
connection between the cultures of South America (Peruvian) 
and Central America: for, as the oldest cultures observed in Peru 
are of at least as high, if not of a higher type, than the later ones, 
it is not improbable that, if connection existed between the north 
and the south, it took place during. the earliest period. As the 
Peruvian cultures аге now gradually being classified according ta 
age, it would be important to know, by similar means, the relative 
ages of Central American and of other South American cultures; 
for connections can have existed only between contemporancous 
cultures; and only such, therefore, should be compared if fruitful 
results are to be expected. 
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Much is still to be done in this direction for other parts of 
America. Indeed, it is my wish to stimulate such work for all 
parts of the continent, in order that future knowledge of the 
general development oí American cultures may be firmly estab- 
lished. 
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Index- Tabellen. zum anirobnefrischen Gebrauchte, Von Prof. Dr Cart. 
М. Е0ват. Jena: Gustav Fischer. дог. Sm. 4*, 35 pp. 

Dr Fürst has published in a neatly bound (quarto a series of twenty- 
nine index lables for use in somatology. "l'he need of such tables was 
called to his attention by his investigations in Swedish anthropology in 
collaboration with Gustav Retzius. This need has been felt by many 
other somatologists, and led the present reviewer to prepare an almost 
identical set of tables two years ago, hut he was not so fortunate as 
Dr Fürst in having a Retzius to defray the expense of publication, 
The tables-are-so arranged that onc appears on each page; the larger 
Ones are therefore limited to ss dividends and 15 divisors, but im 
reality the tables are jn series $0 that the divisors іп the first Seven. 
tables run from t to 105 continuously. ‘The quotients are reckoned ta 
the second decimal place. ‘The tables are comprehensive and appar- 
ently accurate, They were much needed, and we gladly acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the accomplished savanta who have presented 
them to working somatologists. FRANK RUSSELL. 


See! und Skheleticile aus Peking, Von Dr K. A, HABERER. Jena: 

Gustav Fischer. 1902. §* 165 pp ilis. 

In this memoir is described a collection of thirty-seven skulls and 
а few other bones which the Author personally collected at Pekin. 
There ore nine female and twenty-eight male craia, there being no 
difficulty in distinguishing the sex. "The skulls are described singly 
and quite fully, At the end of cach description а summary is made, 
4s, for example, in. the case of skull number 12: “Male, about 30, 
eufy-, meso-, hypsicephatic, leptoprosopic, hypsiconchus, leptorrhinian, 
leptostaphylin, prognathous, with extreme alveolar prognathism," Ex- 
cessive alveolar Prognathism, by the way, is frequently noted. Follow- 
ing the detailed descriptions: are generalizations concerning capacity, 
the temporal, parietal, and other portions, The section devoted to the 
skeleton is especially interesting Because of the information furnished 
concerning the practice of deforming the feet. Not only the original 
terial presented will be found of value. but the tables ашо furmih x 
Very useful summary of measurements and averages obtained by рте- 

7% 
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vious investigators of Mongolian skulls. ‘The illustrations are numer- 
ous and of a degree of excellence that we have seldom seen equaled. 
FRANK RUSSELL. 


Notes of a Trip to the Veddahr of Colon, By Dr H. M Hier and 
Dr W. H. Forwess, gap. [Separately issued from the Bulletin of 
the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vol 3, No. 2, April, тоот. ] 

Drs Hiller and Furness present an interesting account of the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon, whom they visited recently, Little is known of this. 
aboriginal people, who are rapidly approaching extinction. Rather 
empirically nowadays, they are divided into Coast, Village, and Rock 

Veddahs, from their geographic location, but this evidently marks no 

tribal distinctions: ‘Though their visit was brief the authors have made: 

skilful use of their eyes and camera, and the result is a decided contri- 
bution to our knowledge of this interesting people. 
Wartrra HovcH. 


PERIODICAL. LITERATURE 
Conbuctep ny Dk ALEXANDER PF, CHAMBERLAIN 
[Nore —Autban, especially those whose articles appear in journals and. othe: 


penodicals not entirely devoted ia 
the Antrian Antropologii hy vending 
Mamachesctts, U. S. AL reprints 
have noticed in these pages.— Erro] 


GENERAT 
Adachi (B) Hau HE heim M 
Tete иги! {ың де э tater dink 


Jena, 1902, xxi, 16-12) “Treats of 
Уг ا‎ in mas and the chminns, 
ch, when marked, produces the gc. 
called '* blue spots ^ in children üf rari- 
Gii aci “The cells giving rive qo thia 
Pigmentation ar micraecopbeslly gy. 
servahle white tace, ond ae 
are quite пагпегин. According to De 
we have here the remains ol a 
pismanim nf the alan once 
n the ancestor of tar, mi it is still ін 
some cf the existing anthropoida, 


Anstchin (D, X ) Rada! Virchow, 
(Кшз. Anir: Zhar,, Ma ма, TOO1 , 11, 
Wi 3-4, l-xrxil.] Part j (i-r blo. 
graphical sketch: purt пу (хай) Узе 
asian anthro І. The article 
is illustrated with а тез гайт plates and 

3 Ggarer. 


Munchen, dor. xxxii, 
Ple for repeated cranial qm 


1 y- 33) 
таене 


on the same a А КМУ two: 


аы im f hy circumfer- 

sets Pe adi. of head, cer- 
сту faci mexzsurementa, etc. ought to 
be recorded, Dr Paoli the 


opinion that the growth the sknli 
does not end with қосары bi Ho 
but continues UN about the füftieth 
year, 

Bottazzi iF.) Leonnlo dà Vinc fhao- 
fo-natyralicta ¢ fisilogo. (Arch, 


l'Antr., Fiten, 1902. XXX, Er 
702 





anthropology, will greatly aid the department of 
direct to Dr A, F. Chumberiain, Worcester, 
ог copies of such siudies as they may desire to 


27%) Tn thie essay ibe author кесіп іп 
do what E Care, апі Бо 






һа fo ect in 
quu Traan а 
iological fovewdiguter and natural 
к н, т М and ab 
онын, | the саунда ro m 


the Hn ойон him one af 
representative men," or*! heroes," 
ti hoes ER Emerton or ‘Carlyle might 
have written. 


IE (E. W). Presidential ra 
lore Society] Adress, Sen 

London, too, Xin, +>-ай 

concerned with the discussion of HUE 

opinions o magic amd religion by Fra- 

кет, Lang, ete, 


26-35) H "бастат? позн езі 


risa тин] 
Hitinn and NE Қан др 


ies during the XV-XIX centuries іп 


Africa, Asta, the Indies, айй America. 
Cuna 


ingham (D. J.) The hema brain. 
amd the part ын has played In the 
evalutia tian of man, (Rep. Bnt. дес 


London, 1901, тал; 70-788. те! 
dential Address: ‘to on H.. Añ- 
thropology, 


Dexter (E. С.) А stoily of twenticth 


century 1774417 an Acl Mn,, N, 
Ya i | LXI, Sirac Наке | 
е (a in igi ie 4» ім of merece. 
fe. profession, Ention, etc, are 
considered Earliest to gain distinc. 
tion is the musician, very Inte comes 
the inventor, Gt of every inhabitant 
of the U. S. over $1 years of ape one in 
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from Mewina. ‘The conclusions ar. 
rived at are: The variability я the 
cranium im greater than that af 

face, The variability ol the vault q 


Бела Онин 


diativetion. ой A Briny alums ol gol 
M сте in one hundred anil als. 


urture slut. "he papet is accom» 
el ira r E 
Duckworth (l H.) Les fracterss des 
os des orange oulanga et ta lésion іе. 
morale йа Pithecanthropus erectus. 


санне progress 
"^ y né. | трекер in woan 
ін man, F a a 

that the Sergi method will canduce to 
encre rational study “ol the phenomena 
af cranial variation, On page 107 а 
рам o pere tgoo-1go2, by Camer- 

mil the introducti БАЙ 





homeros amd two hones of the right 
“gorilla Бс зей a vith the history of the 
cave, "The exoxtatis on. the humerus тео!» employed 


—— Osservacioni comparative sul nee 
plecranica. LL hid, гі4-206.) Ex 
haustive review of literature relating to 
the ocemrence of the olecranic pef- 
feration іп «mam (fetuses, children, 
adolescents, adults of vatima faces, 
егитіпшіз, prehistoric an} fora) man) 
and the animal series from the primates 
dawe to the monotremata, Гарся 299- 
qq treat ûf the vulnera nic uration 
as nn acquired characteristic, fram the 
v T view of mechanism. and аза 
ғұ characteristic, The bibli- 
тсе hy т 4-20) сешиз 32 titles. 
date arê бе сень to warmini 
порте itc conclusions, іш the anther 
believes that the common ancestors ot 
the anthropoids and man poseessed this 
perforation. No come of the olecranic 
perforation in fermes and. children are 
recorded : anme (059 humeri òl Euro- 
pean adults have been examined by tha 
author. Тін Нн” homer of criminals 
ahow (4.77. Dr Fragetto scema not 
ta have noticed the paper of. Dr D. S. 
in the Americana Anthrepalogtct, 
189o, HT, 150-174. 


Fritsch (G.) Das Problem der Ras- 
«encinteilung des. Menschen im Lichte 
des Werkes von. Strau. '^ Die Ramen- 
schünhel des Weiber” (Globes, 
Branch wg, 190%), ХХХ, 11-34. Dis 
cusses the question of human races in 
connection with Strate’s recent book on 

The Maciel Буа] Натан E 
gam. 1901), the s» of racial differ. 
ences and resemblances wei forth in 
which he largely shares und practically 
expounded himsel in 1581, From the 
Қамы mas of mankind [ir Fritsch 

rks off the really primitive races 

(Creal) ome one for each continent: 
е primitive Eu 

with ith the Шы” "Nedilas. eteh, Africa 

[Mehman with Akka, Obongo. еже.) 


шақалақ 

mud ive in connection 
with the exetesia on the femer In the 
Firkeamtkrognr erixtur, 


емее, ) Zur Kenntnis der Fonta- 
nella metoplea und ihrer Hild 
(Ztwhr. f, Morph. n, Anthr-, арм 
кш, Мул, їз, t70.) Describes, 
py 3 plates, 3 cases În new-born 
Wires and tih ada ei remains of | 

agen metopic fontanelle, 


Frassetto (F.) Sur ме lontanelles du 
crime ches l'homme, les primates et. les 
mammiféres en М d'une 
théorie topographi: „ (1 Anihropolo- 

©, Paria, 1903, XUN 18.) In. 
i utile, with 3 ісм-Ншиген, the 
author miainiain& the theses: A lone 
ішзсПе con be formed and persist 
only where three or mare center» of 
cenfication meet. Number, position, 
and form af fontanelles arre sensibly 
consténi amd dépend e iba centers 
of асия атар. ee 
rence «if fontanelles is related fû per 
кетсе of sature. Ineach сабака 
> dormed and persist one or more 
supernumerary osaicule or fontanelte- 
bones. t page» £10-214 ate | 
Һе4 2: fontanel Papil- 
laut совашетк the conclusions of Frat- 
seito Lon E 


—— Primi tentavi per stuiliare là varia- 
bilith del стало Pani eol metodo 
quantitativo жшалімісе di Cameram € 
e рне Чеш (А. 4 Soc, Kom 
: › اا‎ [1002], vil, 
126-197.) in eset cde with A 
tl tables of. dexcríptions and. measure- 
menta pem gne Ste of curves, the 


lions by the Camera ethod 
of the Мото collection ү кын lo à 
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Fritch — Continued Hughes Іт. Мек.) Dac ihe satin 
Australasia "LAM uri. Papua, Fins, forms whic E. nf 
etc), America (Ihe Indians of South, the commoners yit oem 
Central, and a part of North America], bone, and: eer) (Arch. J, Loin, 
These are the ° pm Ме” тесе thi inter- 


ol 5tratz. Next come the races whick 


from time inunemerial have had & | 


rather feed habitat (white, 
black ; Mediterranean, 
negro), the "° hinik: — 
traf Fritsch amd the " tmorphic " 
of Strats, Alter ее онок the" mer 
amorphiz" feces, due to intermixture 
of the primitive raos, influence of 


yellow, 
Mongolian, 


Climate, food, etc. Among such ure | 
te be comnted the Erticpiai | Hamitici, | 


white-black : the ** Turssian іт” 
Finno- 'Tatarie, white-yellow: tbe Indas 


Chinese, white-yelliw (the coat Maliya 


are exceedingly " metamorphic"); the 


negritom of Malaysia ; the Huttentots 
(Bushman-E pto-Arab) Wih: ' 
tü America Fritech holds thar the. 


primitive race 5 best represented in 
the FILLED aes eet Pa rp of Mexico, 


Vuratan, and Upon these from 
the nh (Aris mds ге from the 
northeast [E tin 


асы P tinged The UM ethnic 
етет, the traversing of ali 
ы continent hy Кен * stock. " 
and the " 
feebler prim tive inhalitania and the 
less-gifted ' stock«races "* aa well. 


Gale (M. C. au Н) ue pone: 
lävi (Pop, Sci, Mu. N, Y. 1902, 
551, 45-51:) Gives details con 
the vocabulary ani speech «f a ресе, 
gui each two. SE emo Он 
the эж ры) he was th "A the bo boy actually 

9250 wordy | which 751 were 
eodd and the. i $093 (629 dif- 
ferent), Mtr git шын об his 
secon hday 10,507 worts (Roy dil- 
lereni ` ia are ol іметен in 
connection with the growth ad limi limita- 
tinna of the vecabulary of the walt. 


Сгетеға |). E.) Deux пойусайк imeri- 
meus eraniométrlaues, 
pologie, Рагін, адот, xi, Ed 
Alex 0n an instrument і, 
рма with Юко қызға Ыр gine cm. which 

ШШ жая «тып а 
ead а cyclometer : cand 
reading angles rect) y 


Hough (W.) Hisnire de Гега 
(ibid d. is 203.) The Englah еге. 
nal of this paper appeared in Һа Лт 


ігі Яна рт, Бұл, NM. &, fif, 
343-352: ” ы 


( Serecmeras. | 


іт these af she | 


Чыт: hro- - 





n БҮШ, 199-214) Іп 
oni бітеме іш | 





е себу 

| gre 

іш lements п | 

red Mut Шалға Емі Те bore 

pt sl pte and other natural жала 

шт а ғ Eee poe 

‘cétactan rib, ut Australian. Б 

ments to the (ares of the kangaroo, 
cn. 


AUN. ПЗС Анон 
Бейіс ©{ атаһер-1єртйй», сік- 
Inauguration du bure Abel Hove- 
lacque à l'École du Livre. (Rev, de 
T у. ' Anthr. = ат е қаны а 
15) Speech 
the installatio ae дүе 
НЕ асве at the Ecole Estienne, 
March у, Mna. 
vanovski Zühwi à raslitchnich 
: tcbeloverchedele ru. (Кизи. Ашт. 
Moskva, кені Ny Nak. 5-4, 
203-212.) Қезиптйя, жз 2 техі-іршгез 
and bibliog raphy af 47 t ME ج‎ 
сланца (9 die teeth. of tho various races 
ої шай 





Keith (A) The spiace of certain 


features and f Йа аты FAT. 

(Nature, | gat, ae tti: 

In Бақай with % brief tiles end 

3: YTexbhpurea (3 there 

9b types of ear), the mithor diras 

mu in man and the anthropnids, 
* point, the lobule, ete, Two 

з af a ae ear are | 


rye dd Men ear 


n E bud) 
e Thi m oe e ied lis 
gradi е ! 
Irena ا‎ development; The fini ia alsa 
ae “urhtocratic” eat, the s 


espansive exr olien maile the 
ا‎ of poyralar wit — Women show 
the Sone lu 38-515, mes іп 16- 
-371.—on E avemge 43 and t 
respectively. en E ist 
I K Y hae М 
п mery i an a 
отеки а 
Jewith women aie orang: 

k ur per cent ol Hotten- 
tots show the and “it le 
«егу bent Abd af a characters 
inc type, iu certain races of. negroes.” 
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асган) і 
these ear-t 


above norma) and of the E PE 

normal. Ln criminale the (acts ond 
indicate that “the criminal сілі is 
recruited is ga | ton from, the 


сторо men who manifest te orang- | 


ed ear and n women who pores’ 
t chinpsnene-type." — Aa compared | 
with norm j: poe a the веза! rutin [s 
inverted, Ті cole th and criminal 


closes are drawn with ao undee pro- 
portion trom those in which Darwin's 
LN | liv present" — But 





m v 
m's tip is the persistence of an 
ancestral (ог iiA i while. epee 
ear- in нге "күш 
merely of progrestivi or reirogresáive 
денеден, The lobule ts '"'a re- 
ше кщ. and рг иге 





сай елік Keith holds that 
а ааа 
caying structure (its relations to sound. 
caching wold forbid tharbh, — the 
кан %, 6. Tn Es Peine 


lm mnn nnkuow 


vá іН.) e Worte rücksichtlich 
der Frage panels der Organisation der 
ethuographincten Abtheilung iles Қа. 
schen Museums Kaiser Alexande 
IHL. (Let, Arch, f. Erba. Leiden, A 
39-3.) Résumés the 
[eiior Smirnov ol Karan k: —"— kt 
mem of an efhmographical museum. A 
special aod a general divisim. аге іш. 
vocated, the one dealing with ре 
the other with cult 





rire, 1h distribution: uM ій | 


Kirchoff (Dr Dr) Die Hoheomesung des 
Kopfes, 





| on of the 
Tafimia моор (йик, Ranke, 
етл Мег, jen. PEN 
Welcker, Rieger, R | fennel" ^ 


= мақалда Awociation. 


| while the small wumaber | 
of congenital iicte examined seem | 
indicate a of the 





Z. f. Peychi fi, Belin ра, E 
as atrie, тюз, | 
363-384.) | 


Pützner, | 


76; 


measuri 
ich oe ae head. xc sores, а t in 


ни 
The American Ап- 


(ба 
VV, 902; 8, к, XVI, 309-310.) 
account of meeting and forma- 


tion at Phburg, June 30, 1002, 6 
list of officers. etc. 


McKendrick (1, Gl Experimental 
phourlicx. (Nature, Londom, 1901, 
LEV, EE Antec аны account, 


with 22 text-E "ra 


қ м майк 
меат рана "T ibe graphic 


d the x 
method to the movements of — 
ametric Ваше 


The phonoaiitograph 
Sprackeeickaer, 
method, RM pue 
ктары. chron phot: кт 
phone, а 5 h arc isfy ебу 
емей авй illastrated. "The author 
appeals iora phonegraphic museum. 
inoar П;) Note sur — 
prodiges humains exhibes à lari ris 
(Rev, de "бс. Ф Ап, de 
Paris, 1903, XII, LI-13.) Brief accoants 
and discussions of baman * | 
(belonging to the Barnum- ley circus 
exhibited at Faria in Igoó-19OI arm 
Visited by medical] men. The follow- 
ing are trested: — Glass-eater and petro- 
leum-drinker; Maxey, the needle-king: 
the human pia-cmshian : (he man who 
can lengthón his cheeks; Hermann, the 
chaln-breaker: Billy Wells, the man 
with the unbreakable head; the living 
skeleton: the teleecoping giant (varies 
bis height and also his arm-Length); 
the albimo contortionist; two = 
pagous twin couples: the dwarfs 
the Great smil Mab. The 


»wmchalant view 
ar ee ai ы d tricks involved іп 


Mantegazza Prime linee di privo- 
logia ЫШ tL P semi. IIl. La 
sensibilità generale. (Arch. p. Amm 


Firenze, 1902, XXXII, 145-156 
261.) ral diicussion of 

and en pe the o antropo 
La regn a n © intellectual scale 


à d 


erm 
ch, b aimi 
zr oach, mini іі мі Maio 


Manteguzma—(swAimand 
pan As om made by ae 
he Files ad L.) Views a! Dr Кіші, 


—in short, of the Bve senses three hive | 
ama mipzoved.. There 


Gennan of tite ULM in the Zmter- 
wationeley Arches) far Ethnographic, 
vol, X. 

P 


tii) ae eles de Ia base 
ila сөзде. IL'A m. 


Paris; 

хш, 255-248. ) Dieus method 

EM of angles of the base‏ ا 

al ihe ШЕ Sar with ha 

instrument devised for 

ibe author, Alm the results dm d 

mich measurements. Certain differ. 

ences noted between thie negro and the 
*rhite races are caorldarmd, - 


сарин | (j). Га teoria pulcologlea della 
previsione. (Arch, p. үк» Firenze, 
edis lar at a J. According to 
, the vihille or 

eins ed of the constructive ас- 
intr of the mind, & wital necessity, 

the aspiration and contitramus tendency 
of science, iy a wonderial ШИНЫ: 
whic man will tearm more and more 
елеу, у! Упр him iuspired aids in 
en 


labor to persa thin 
Until тыр ату аро 1 ا‎ 


we can hanily expect to ا‎ the 
genesis of prevision, 


egi (e CE.) Se il piacere sia movente 
emozione irredatiibile. (Ehid., 
350.) The author sustains the th 
ihai маше i l1 ychie tanse af action is 
| им 


in 
he only constant 


im- 
«жшт eo, Pio, Hain, Pa of Pas 
кі, primm [ 4 

ie aaa б, h har, iut 


Rizál(J) Se Peckard (R, 1.) 


Rose (H. A.) Unlucky children, (Folk- 
esi А . 1902, AM Cus. 
к ШЕНІ зареты Шота Юю 
кө of the child [n the family” rine 

M Erikka (third conception, 
horn after three ¢ 
e sex), eighth child, ete. | are 
ка à oM a data are (ram 
n sj concerned 
with th tribas] TREE 


iie: (M.). Die menichenikhniichen 


er | 
the o 
сипи 
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walbe | M die Fontatella 
аты lo-frontalia) und ihre 


: XE (Ziehe: 1. Dr ABS 
nt ы 1001 
г s. d үн ipi Fa} 


saos m Aue ok Me iit- 
topic fontanelle and its varieties of 
three sorts, The origin of Ihese form» 
‘tions ih» ail aomew ined. 
The article Hi iHyateated with 2 plates 
and 9 text-fipures, 


Sighele (S,) Latiu Europe and Ameri- 
= тарада, (мет. Мо, Bar 
проп, VL, 1002, v, 
н. иа by an eminent [talian 


certain aspects of the 

Testes the. tranifermation 
SN United States ia gn iei 
' -power, ete, © ane 
modern imperalicns are compared, — 
the. Latin wai uii and armtocratic, 
the ‘Teutonic (American) B ر‎ 
and capitalistic, One was is 
in the E conqueror, Ube ane 
differences wi rice. Si 
If the Teutonic races unite thelr = 
infos with militarism insteml of wit 

ife civilleation, ihey will sink and 
lbe Latin Latin reves, now left te develop 
their own emergier, rise once mort. 


T.i&) Ein челе Fa ғай vou Polydak- 


tyle. (Globus, Henschwe,, igoz LEENI, 
il el ассо қалдык 
with x, of hat 


‘the tots are perfectly movable and al 
bit two руы Se мг 
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Т, Ста. 
case of eleven tocs seems to have been 





е а 


ЕҢ txt, 928-959) Ен > igoa; 

Statistics seem to show 

fy fed men marry at almost the 

ААЙ ages wt the multitude,” and Ши 
there "Па thes Miye oras avoidance ol 


SR ED | e ted men.” 
crease of age ты n | 
years: 

del Torto (0.) Un T fisiolagricà 
degli stati ippotic, — (Arch. p. l'Antr., 
Firenze, igoz, XXXI1, а-ы) Ac 
tae to the erit hought is the 

est expresion of a paychic enc 

ne which: mervous f ЖЕЗ ТОТЫ and 
concentrates itself, The action of man 

= man |» esthesiogenour —E | 
ғау іа synonymous with  neurc- 








c energy. Between the hypno- 
Че} and the hypnotized polarization, 
communication, and transference are 
alabllahel 


Vierkandt (A.) у), р быш елын Ар 


mis La Leip oar ж: ак) 


Treats. of statistics, walt- 


ing of verdict to result, se is a of | 


uncolttrollalile assertions and 

ita possililé al fulfilment, 
stavy, an factors in thie a preservati 3 
religiods aystem, all factors of û: rains 
tively singulis ani primitive character. 
‘Religion temle continually To acquire 
an apparently infallible pool tà E 
ite existence. The argument ік еп- 
forced ty references to primitive beliefs 
and practices, 





Natar and Kakur ia socialen Imill- 
vidom, [Thid 2) Genel 
ditcusion of the ні ol **na- 
lure" and " eniture " for the. social 
he recent with particular reference to 


чока Heinrich Rick- | 


ert upon the subj . and those of 
other writers of the last [ew years 
In many тезресін itive peoples 1 = 
ne to nature chrilized, woma 

than man, санае Шал ity. 


Virchow са ا‎ Ueber &chádelfi D o 
elormation. (Corr «BL d, d. 


Сеа. І, Anthr., München, got, ХХХІ, 
19-139.) General. discustion. From 


Роос, 





his observation of the елйн Мусо 
came to the conclusion thar " the same 
Бу, which, in whole peoples appear 
Цу aa types, can alsa arise 
арап | 
ings tho throug ahd influence ol particular 
Nor is it very easy always 

to вау ar wie is the normal form. Nor 





ean we always declare exactly how far 


wih ta atypical, since the typical 
M шау а рат іп енеге € 
The bo between cephalonia am 
EI? treni: be ye Ee 
hand, Sire, again, does mot ne 
form. There is geography of de- 
formations—there Mem to have long 
existed g phical regions of deform- 
ation, where not merely the custom 
existed, but where also à. fotm f 
to than regions was to be met with. 


Vorebiew iV. V.) Narürhnois acho 


tcelovekü.  (Russk —Antr — Zhur., 
Moskva, 1901, tU, Nos, 3-4. 47-107.) 
The eight sections of this monograph, 
which m provided with € text-hgures, 
26 MEER AR айй йа bibliogra phy af some 
titles, touch almost every 
A ће mit? сй man, ны! 
Characters, age. Бек. relation to bip 


tion, crime, abnormality, dis- ' 
exe, mental and physical, deterioration, 

е: Among the author's conclmsions 
are the following : Womans ваг із Ki 
solutely amaller but тқан ате 
than urn’. Ml 








ег "The" Satyr Hoc- 
er" la five 15. rcl pre aim hiren 
аз іп шішін, and twice as frequent in 
niim кз |n mes, — With Increase of 
stature lhe size of the eat decreases rels- 
tively. Absence ol ihe lobule ia fre- 
quent among Mongolian peoples. Moat 
of the depenpration-forms < af the car said 
күн be prei ara ol hs are 
1 or arrested formå, 
irr diee менг іп oi healthy apd normal bo- 
man — almow as o[tem a4 im thé 
ТЕБЕ мал ы ыты 
he athe тн 
is really a résumé of. Vorohiev s elabor- 
ute atudy with the &amé title, which 
ppe&rs a» volume xx [Moskva, 1901. 
| $23) ol tho. Z'rxdf A ntrepologitcher- 
VA with 0 = ret, 173 


ei titles 
DU e e н E nias 


WialkhoH (O.) Der Unterkiefer ier 


eM, D rphen ond des Menachen: 
Berlin, toot, XXI, 582 ff.) 


dot Mi ca a apr nus in 

eli Bote ot a 

құрғым in Selenka'. Аё/шшгАгма ға. 

As compared with the simian, the hà- 

man lower jaw is '' reduced " ав fe- 
the teeth amd the antenor jaw. 

Im man ihe form ol the chin ia 

to: the — al the бинн of 

ресе; Tit SR jaw he regards zx 
of m teh-year«al pedi A bild, mot the 

hyperostotic jaw ol an adult wiih 

marked dental retention (Virchow). 

The dower jaw of Preclincat rather mip- 

ров Му а! пиа view, 


Мелі (С, К.) Contriturions te the his- 
tory of musical wales, (Кер, 1), 5. 
Nat. Mua, Wash., 1900 [1902], 413- 


462.) Inthh , with tO pintes ami 
É text-hgures, the followin lopics are 
treated: Stages of development af 


musica) »cales, рае Anvtrumenta, 
flute type; texonator type, influence oí 
the hand, composite instruments. The 
anthor recopnizes four stages of devel- 
et tive —in more intjoe 
tiam ûf a scale than in sounds of birds, 
animals, nature: stage of instrumenta 
mechanically capable al forniahing п 
&cale: stage of theoretical melodic 
stales.—Greek, Arab, Chinesse, Hindu, 
Medieval, etc: wage of the modern 

ic scale and ite ilescendant, the 


equally tempered scale] which '' corre-- 


эро їп & rough way to tho recognired 
four culture namely; (he say. 
age, barbarous, civilized, and еси 
ened,” The colchuriona arrive at |n 
this D aut. devoted tà the second 
The primary principle in i the 
akin ol instrumenta that yi 
та кеп геа. oí in кз 
ar to с: the aire, nurtniiert, 
location b haie emet үст 
pendent on the site of the hand aud 
the digital expertnes: wf the 
former.” The songs of b 
bet af the human toice and har- 
uced on the horn can have 


had jm ДИР үп чал upon the extablish- | 


ment of sca 


Winternit: (M.): Dis Fiursagen АЈ. 
terthums und der Naturvilker, “ithe 
d. BENE m in Wien, 1901, nd 
3025-333 ter ivi 
of all food.m ig 5 a er 

санні the author classifies and 

anal tae them ани the “otlowing 
called, 


food- 
flood-mythe wit! 
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саға! FUN Ei 


Woods (F. A) 
birds, the 





[5 к, 190% 


thon with the myths themselves. these 


race. Dr Winterniir ін P opinion 
that the lira! legends calle] forth 
actual local events are the originals, a 
that out of them human fancy came to 
fashion commogonic deluge-myths No 
pace ид Á, an soma 
m mi have maintained Не 


the Hahylonlans, Hebrews, Е indus, 
Persian, Greeks, etc, which deçin to 
have aprung from ome source. It ia 
worth noting that nòt all | єз рон- 
tem flood-mytha, Same of the myths 
discussed in the article can be read 
more at length ii Usenera Me Sint- 
ر‎ (Bonn, 199) and And Andree's 

| hweig, 1891). 
"Ма En Dr ы, олы has nsed a» &u- 





s neuer берші ek MM 

Шы (hei f Sorialw,, Berlin, 1 

Die "St Critical review "v 
ihi recent hock, Dar 

| tide Т, К. Жер" 

Wer гнета. Аена (Bertin, 

rot), 

heredity in royalty. (Pop. Sei. Мо. 

1902, Ып, эу: d aur ain, зиз, 

LXH, 76-54.) 





Ta ETE 
spalte” and 2 convolution: Тһе 
high devel ol the convolutions 
iis the tirain i some Americen monkeys 


Needs pen 


чєктї. 
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Evaore 

Ae tG. i Arkeologiska tte. 

e A gre 1 Б 
iit. Ны. ө. Ам. 

Stockholm, 1900 E кэк" “ine 

кым uj inves рч. | 


рас ia henya koskea e мс орек 

the anthor thinks үйөт 
In 12 aut us 2) graves examined in 
ibi inmoral i E 
$0 examined in of 
fragments of tiles were 


Alcenius(0.) F малны. | 
i 2 шал, ат 7+ 
Tidskr., He ors, 


54 Ыза їнї ғы 
Мерт 5 E finds al cuins 


410, 
) iu the қын хоп 
$o iem А y and аі "Гатне. 
terothweatern Еіпјати end in 
the of Kuusamo im nonh Pin 
lane The lates! coim» found date 
Iram the end ol the eleventh century 
A.D, 


Al g 
тев (А Fu 


Fo Vii. Hi^ p. Ant, Ak. Mndsbl., 
bolm, pipe feo Халат This 


= le 
tebus | 









article, with pres pe the 

full account: - invi 

à risum wae noted xx еы 
Айну, 101, 82%, Пі, 454. 





кы 
Ausserongen tiber die. ption iler 
finnisch-ugrischen: n. Арг. й, 


Бер ee 


' 769 
fron. ug. Font: Heliingfors, 1903, 
н, 28-4.) um ou the tran- 


scription of the Fine Ugrian 

acri Miacumino of Seil s opinion (1 

1. 14-52) on the matter, 5i 
Thomsen, Katanov, *! QUU Karjalainen, 
umati, Tea, BHalassa, Srinnycl, ex- 
ress their views. 


Ballot (L.) tes tumulus i Essey-les- 


Earr, Haute-Marne, (Rer. de VÉc. 
a’ Anihr. de laris, 1902, X1), 23-26.) 
Discussed, with 5 text-figures, the finds 
(bronze and iron ornaments) (ound in 
Tea tof Kooy ioe Казу The irm 
objects are Tare as compared with the 
bronze., and the tumuli beieg prob- 
ably to the first fram age. 


Blanchet (A.) Nouvelles abserrations 


sur la monte rine de Limoges. 
(Hull. Sec. de. Rechechouart, 1901- 
toa, XI, 60-05.) Rdsumes ilata con- 
cerring the larbarinc coins. ol Limoges. 
À new variety imscribed to 5t Martial 
ін noted. 


tte (F3 Слай wid Ofre 


Aleback. (к; Viet. Нш. о, Аш. АК. 


Madshl., Steckholm, 1896 [1901], XXV, 
107-132.) Gives accomnt., with 23 heat- 
ates, of the authors investigation in 
1896 of a сар, ey gaa late 

La Tine, partly ca ошап 
Bies the ilami af d is iila 


ves, the cot 
ew нанете reed with 
A 


e P del) wen 
mo ol ihe '" Roman" tron Um se (iri 
wo centuries A. Ts) voutained tuti 
(тошу іп stone ciate), with pottery, 
iron Knives, etc, 


Boissot (E.) tere еса лу А 
Persol. (ibid. x) 

expresses the opkilon that the Чырды e 
* Coligny’s redoubi, " said to have been 


of Jamac, “le wimply a prehistoric 
M mien. Са рне." 





Breuil (r Ai Station de l âge 


du теппе de Saint-Marcel, Indre. 
(L' Ant Рага, 1901, ХП, + ae 


hrop., 
165.) Treats, with 9 figures, of 

station" of St Marcel (Department 
of Indre), which агн br tha "' rein- 
deer period." Gives the resulta of 
investigations of M. Benoist in 1895.— 
the discussed are now in the 

| in-en-La 
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Bireuil— £Conzinuad, 
and the cave, are hrieily considered. 


In genoral character the ort-remaine of | 
Marcel tesesnhle 


the '' station" of Si 

more the t tpe еі the Pyrenean than of 

the D gration, ele. [п ihe 
St Marcel, paleolithic, hen. 

жері and Gallo-Roman deposits of 

strata occnr. “The objects found in d 


re clay are discussed. in detail. езет | 


ticularly noteworthy ia à pendan 

a ligure of 2 hone а fall е 
side and a scalilorm A on t Mun 
The marks on another look P NE: an 
Inscription A remarkable wing 
LE Ты. schint was found 1n the 
vi clay. 


Conwents (Dr) Uaber dir Se на 
ica Rand ond verw cee, 
ME als Бейнесі ini We 
Vorgewhichte, f Corr.-Bl. d, deutschen 
Ges. f. ісі ос, юз, хх, 
10. AES Gite concerning pre- 
a finds of cowries and related 
shelli in West Prussia, Finds of the 
сожгу (Сурта аяза and oe nion. 
ж), cic., Are mort common in thie stote 
| ves off the Hallitatt period (i. e., 
3 t : йг ы ерига Ес.) Jess 
merous in the xl (f; e. 
the first few ECT A.D DA while from 
the Arab-Nore period but a tingle 
specimen Н reported, Cowry-oma. 
ments of various sort» were used’ beth 
for men anil borses. The се of 
these object din prohistoric West Pru 
та ік ee dence ol A Xysiem of скі» 
(by trade, travelers, or otherwise) h 
tween that part of Europe and the Red 
sc ел Da de P eld. dtd 
worth noting that the Найман period 
specimens, twelve in Humber, were all 
found оп the vt side of the Vis. 
tala, where face-qera abont; those of 
the Toran ‘led on the right wide ol 
the river. Mint of the finds in qnes- 
Hon are now in the Museiam ai Папир. 
— [he Rentkierdoas von Schatnese, 
West-prmmsen — (hil. 14-16) Brief 
account of a vessel of reitidecr-horn, 
with pinta line rnamentatión, ani 
also the [nchel figure ola reindeer of 
simple type batches detailed, ‘The 
specimen was found at Scbarnese, West 
‚ЖП was for some time supponed 
to be prehistoric. ft how since been 
n) té be iis a]] тому a modern 
piece! work from } orweglan Lapland. 
da Costa Ferreira (A. A.) Sur la ca capa- 
сие dex crine portugais (L'Anthro- 
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ЖАН | 


Forrer (Or) Neolithische We 





[8 5. 4 agen 


ну ele. , Pati on XIM, ا‎ 


cephalic ty ез da KU —— 


yf ls 
ра E In. аза be toe 
evidence 






el Celtic invasion, іп 
Alemtej of к аніс lastar, in Al- 


) d n Кое ааг Т ун de 


пане stations р. 
го от тту, 74-83.) 
the eppidum 


Bibracte- er 
laiaes c 


Resumes data cone "it 
al Власов chet 
contem ту NER it. 

rue қы of maxon-work houses 


Loo Vere ы Hilracte was 
EC IEEE аа, | 





igh атап! 
At Munt Briz- 
Mont, the 








between La 


Tine Il and La Теп. їп, ie that, in 





expectation of, or s» a тешїї of these 
Inroada, the: Сан!» о masa tt ; like 
Fibracti, ete, be uniformity o 
effidiem construction afd civilization 
would thus be explained, 





von Achenheim, (Corr d. бее 
С АлаВғ,, Мінеһеп, 1901 xxxiii, 
133.) Brief note on the n Ша 


ries anil diluvial culture-strotum 
f Achenhbe 


im near Strassburg in can. 
еніне wih ае Ы, 


Franko П.) Galitz'ko-Ruski пагон! 


ИШ, (Et ‘Zbirnik: Lviv, 
ut t S orna A 


Uis Re reo, 
ума, Тары of proverbe 
under seme $45 entries of ker 


Тіе est timber of items‏ یاب 
rer uber берік |); J with 355. Where‏ 
Peru, EET literal) explanations‏ 


are given mlerence 

T реси EE EE “Быр е не, 
тын to 

Er CREME S ч 


ће "mdi cited. re 
wie ach prov ye wae сае 
the name û the: oie аа атр 
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егескен т ТЕН! 

v ect 

ihis wiek hiren, Tae dialect la prr. 
indicated, This collection, of which 
this section ls extimated at aboot | or ]. 
is intended ta аа €! [sr as passible, 


all ublished 
ене ber enllectesi е жуму Dr Dr rags 
and others. 


Fuchs (K.) Der Burrenlinder ны, 
DRE d. air са Кик уз 3 
xt ayo he кезін, with 2 
text-f the farm and (ts kail- 
mc Burzen region of Tran- 

GN Мы country and its inhabi- 
dtt the village arrangement, the farm 
disposition, | enclosures, quies, barii, 
inns, two-roomed hona, өзе-пхлпей 


ete., are déscsibed: The Mina аш! 
farm of this region are essentially ** old 
Saron," thoigh subject ta Beet ls 


foreign influence, 
—— Weber das Sadkter Hans, (Thid,, 


3335 . General description, with | 





sy tte of, ы 
tante ү the mountain ol south- 
caster ‘Transylvania. The — Aef-ar- 


rangement here is péthaps Saxon, but 
the dwelling-house seeme to бе а 
corrupt mixtare of (le Saxon house ani 
Ше “ meinistaln " hi müal 
«Һатас ic features of the Suékler 
house, the eres ('* vestibole"), and the 
lórnás (** passage ") are borrowed Irom 
the stable. 


—  Kumanischer Ofen In далан 
[Sitzgb. d, anthr. Gres. In. Wien, 1 

147-148.) ‘Brief noite, with text-i hs: 
tration, 


nage wa AER A ты n 
. la si. (A. 

Ram, di АЙН, ra фо! 
Cae In this article, ee 
w biogprapilesl foot. 

the suthor seeks to discum from 





бе лы point of view uis 


| г Бейіні ОҒ 186 Sicilians 
p импе; а а Білді We ско dis- 
паси the remains of ancient myths, 


of ancient «ym 
мунан ае 


in, bola, LÍ me fo >. 
ne, mimber-symbolinn (7 
ае 


nie 





of üncient hela Lunar andthose | 


symbols and superstitions are 
ر‎ The author seri to agree 
with de Gubernatis, thait * the basis al 
beliefs In Italy & still pagan.” He 
attaches great importance to mentil ss- 
saciations, not merely xs regards symbols 
hat in all iheotber Беке olk-th 1. 
eae ree have лы same № P 
m m gical survivals ума 
good area for the study of sach phe- 
hom ena 


етізіг pace ill una ca- 
verna aliia 2 lenêlln xò Celal 


in Sicilia. — (Ibi., 337-553.) Treats, 
with 2 plates, of the human remains 
and relics ol human origin in the burial 
cxve of lsmello im Sicily. Fages 3307 
351 contain descriptions an and measüre- 
ments of 4 neatly complete and 3 
қатын стапїй тыл: oles on many 
portions cranii, long bones, ete- 
Ге «Ка {анта ее probably ta 
the. '"'" Mediterranean race," alihou 
considerable variations in some of th 
characteristics are indicated. There 
were found also їп thix cavern a number 
uif Íragments of obiidisn knives, ete., 8 


—— Mat 





uneolared, uiiornamented упа òf clay, 


some objects and ornaments of stone, 
animal etc. The ceramie re- 
malna | those of the cave al 


Pertosa belonging to hrst bronze age 
(s000-17$0 с]. The lithic: objecta 
cre “Mediterranean” іп ва and 


ресі. 
баса: with a au tion here and there 






ofancient Egyptian. The Tunello re- 
mains were drecoveresd in ГЕТ. 
| Goodrich-Freer (AJ More folklore 


from the Hebriden (Folk-Lore. Iam- 
don, rgoz, xri, 29-62.) Miscellaneous 
liema, many of which t 
to have been printed before, concern- 
ing dangers anc precautions, апіша! 
lore, shu nrenthorasd the ckarci seasons. 
divination, leecheraft, death and drown- 
ing, The thing» that "it isnot right" 
to do are very numeras. 


e Kramberger ІК.) 
lithiacher Mensoh. aus dern Dit 


vium voi Krapina in Kroatien. — (Mitt. 
d. anthr. Ges. їп Wien, 1907, XXXU, 
rod 18 teat 10 this article, with 4 plates 
the author gives de: 

tails: of f examinatinn of the 
dilavial 1s ol Krapina: The pears 

of the skull, И» d the niiler-jaw in 

ынан, the teeth, and the other 
сөзезіз (пәртеніз ute treated al sone 
Mn th. author concludes that: In 
formation, supra-orbital ridges. 
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Gorganovid-Kramberger—Comtimucel, Hildi 
mastoid proces atd oe МЫН, (R. Vitt. i. Mis A An. А qoe 
teeth, ғ Ше Stockh EE. б Е 
шеке ea uf 1 e 196.) а discussion, with 9 


known. shall, and lelongs to the re iE E 


ince of the doma mean rihedia {їп Ontergtitiland, — V land 
walbes setae remscs o hyper- |. — Olamd, Schonem, eic. The ie 

АТТАН), all form, and promi: the на age, and some of e 
nent aiprai-orbita] ridges, the man of omn rumie cv eques el the 
Krupina helongs io & new raze,—4oas seventh century. fons 
жабгу Kropimsnig. n and. coimolatiomrof hee und ipia 
auprm-orhilal ridges, maroil g Gl these animals are sometimes Te- 
teeth. and lower LA A ا‎ (рту) е зї msarkalle. 
exhibits pithecoid charuct 


— Svenska kerkors funtar, ПЫШ, 
Haddon (A, PI A gallery of animal 137-144.) Мм nun with 4 text. 


af the 
engravings of the stone age. (Nature, res. of brief descriptions 
Danton. әгі, (ху, ес ) Erri КЫз іш Swedish churches. 

accout, with 2 figures, of the recent | —— Nylenna målningar.. (Thit, nr 
discoveries ob C | 


apitan anil Breuil st tof.) Brief account, with lj vica 
Combarelles. Capitan unl utres. А Vigin group — from nd- 
Редгігі; 1902,8, /%., 1Ұ, 259. “спа сісімет and кра from қалы 
Hertzog (Dr) ráhixtorischer i Әшен 34 nti онако and e 
Fan rns Elaine (Earr Hi. d. d, e wok 
(sex. f, Anthr., Mouchen, 190%. XXXI, inne T heve pictores ate from the 
126-131.) General accuumt of E heim 
and tte human remains, from the dis- See пк (ү. ) Galits"ko-Row'kl sarodni 
covery im (86¢ of the famous skull me) M L.viv, гроз, 
dwu ta the иеа of Gutmann, ж xl aw collection of 
1588-1508, "which have (hrown new folktales of the аны Kuthenisti 
қаны upon the maner, Both the famous contains lajes distributed aa fol- 
gishtim skoll of 186s and hat found lows: Old, Testament ва! legends, 
cte qu s 3 ure teg nêl by ба; New TE ; saint-legenda 
ж r | 


ro Magnon race, cecc-Latin. anid Ruthenian), 
Four mew Stone-ape piavei hire been a | | | 


discovered, the skeletons in which show | 
the people af Egisheim to hove been, 
im. part at least, amall.stutured leven 
pygmy)... In oneal the graves a small H 
axe ol jadite waa found. the blade ol | ent © egenis тайата Pt 
which js on e enough tu cut wilh | abont the Cif In the legends re 





tt a sher Paper.” Тп another lating iu the мині», Si N ds 
grave a fine ieee of nexlithic pot me милими, Che of the уки 
{ету жез discovered, In the fourth Sc} js concerned wi 

ere ни Ihe. dwazf-skeletoua and a а а отн z Tomat 


1 "bii the id cal 
fat motel. Non bear oft Egishelo | манора Орад! 
many traces of se been | 
found. "The so-called " os pite" Ponner (Му Thimerne b 
pening iS the neolithic period, and ausder Neumark, (Шон, ranchi Т 








of the bronze age keve heen dut LEDH- 13714.) B риге. А А 
ا‎ ex, from whieh DM ена 42245 M wi a iro то period 
jects have been obtained. The Hl ا‎ be mark пък саай 
ман аи represented by the. re: uad the E Hand tó tki D 
sope Other sa aT, on, Mhe Buh Aur " of various parts of Europe 
slope. Other relics fire brief аш! Scie fnr һе dx alled bà A 
homed. Dr Hering соты! Ae 
the investigations at Egishe female 






at 
gi provas farte-idola" or clay figures of 
Dia this locality iv perar ызы Asia Minar, ett, 
mportanti інегіс “t » 
Alsace, a 


eitn 

the 
mation " in ر‎ Sepulture à char de Nan- 
Verre. (L'Anthrop,, Paris, 1902, XII, 
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Желе 


oe Téne car-burisl at N 
the o in eae, canes sees Se 
iron (parts of car and harness, 

еке), am bow in Ње St ы 
Musemm, Among the met interesting 
раче are wome enameled 


imbext IM Garchtologie & Г 
Eien de igen: (Bull. soc. de koche. 
сышай, 1001-Т7 51; 30-54. 57-00, 
нулем, "a Areitu ot tlie exhibita 

Mermsingias period, 

Gallic ab Pe төше, irona étt, ОЬ 
ject& irom the Gallu-Rotman cemetery 
The author Ба that 


at аат 
el Merovingian decora- 
ton ix eymbalical, and. its речна 
reveale the infloance of the Roman 
clergy.” 
Јапиб (1:2): des wpes magyar.  (L^An- 
a | | MEL, 234.) 
' xh сенсе ta Èr. аса album ef 
Magyar types recently rublished, an ac- 
стат! af which was given the Cot- 
SS AAA Anthropology ami 
i 


Kaind! (R. БИ, кн Arbeiten ur 
Моне одй nographie dee Ru- 
mánen. ра Bririchw 5 
LXXX], 102-105) Résumés tecer 
smilies of Réthr, Hasdeu, Dan, eten 
an the uly the Roumanians and 
of Goroves (editor af the Journal Sezá- 
férrés), Detiusiana, Marian, 5evastos, 
Laner, Milkowicz, Ка! 









nell, Sinton | 
rtc, on ұлар еда (о Доге and: folk- | 


literature, in 1896, ht to 
show thui the Ec Qai nf be ie 
nian was m ОА 


vocabulary 
ы people fa rather E üt. 
attrihutes the 


vonic. Найсп 

the Roumanien langusge to a rather 

al I olt ой ee 
п the Ca inn 

Demaniann has poltted oui many ny paral, 

lel between Ronmanian folklore 

anclent Romas ritual and d religious eis 

toms, Manan and 

studied Koumanian we: 





: prizes offered by the 
tol e prit o ono rn 
ee epee aoe Roe | 






—Cuniinaed, 
) Treats, with zr textefigares, | 
antame, = 


rings, | 
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Kallas (0,) Obersicht über das sam- 
шеіп емшізсімт ronen (Ріта. ирт, 
Forsch. Helsingfon, тооз, M, 5-414.) 
An interesting account of the progress 
made іш. the collections of Esthonian 
'* ranes," or folk-sosgs, since. (he e 
5 s attempt in the early es 
nineteentls century, —the Е 
pearance of a “rune in print, 
nein dates back to pastor Ch. ЕЕ 
іанд Miideria, published in 
Nd The impulse Men by P 
ihe German philosopher - port, 
mach ta do Ju the serious col соев 
of Esthonian folk-aongs. The baba 
ol Hupel (E. 1819), C. H. J- Schlegel 
d. 1842]. J " Rosenplanter and col- 
клар Ри, (8. 1843), Peterson, 
полн d J and č E 
Te d. Uo and call 
Neun (d. o and colleagues, іші 
(Һ, 1849), Vewke (0. 1890), Eisen (b. 
1856) are tésumnéd, and the work of the 
various literary and scieutific socletiet— 
Gelehrve Estnischo Gevellichaft, Est 
Шайиыйе  Litterárische Gesellschaft, 
etc. аге noted [i biel. The appeal of 
Hn wrt poblished in ile Esthontan papers 
in £833 has been richly productive, 
especially on the part al school-teachers 
aod edweated larmers’ sons, whe have 
token a deep interest ity the matter. 
The harvest gathered by Elsen is even 
‘than that of Hurt, Thr songs, 
Marches, agra, local irgends da and 
ида, ri proverim, * charms," 
nem e of folk-medicme, 
eral ion, 


преп alkinre, etc, | 
pow number their tens үке thous housinds.-- 
Kisna collretion ol E: 
amounted in ros to 11,419, Aio Hurts | 
1896 to 411,500. 

3. Ùe Erforschung dei Bri- 
ереіісіе. (Corr «Hl, d. 1L. Ges, 
r.. München, 1 ix adi Di UN. 


155.) | Briel жене Бе 
lon, Әсе Ятиттган 
Аы емірі), 1903, M. &, 1¥, 962, 


—— QGallo-rhimische байлайды іп деп 
Nordvogesen. (Ibid., nd d Briel 
account, with many 
nodes, oi Gallo-Roman rie in 
the North Хоц country, — Dreibelli 

п, Newehener wood, These 
Боне are important for ha study of 
this mixed culture, 

Kraitschek (G.) Die кичер ины 
оо наои (Za 

, Berlin, tgok: 





XXII, ое 
nnd ethno- 
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Araltechek—Sefinuey. 


керіс resume. [rests of statoro, 


color, cephalic es race character. 


istics, hixtary, et 
Krebs (W.) Genlogiehe und mreteorolo- 


gische Motive cinigeran Thüringer Scen 


kniüpfte Nagen. (б Вт. 
= achive. ا‎ Xt бу.) The author 
and cvi] spirita connected with tha lakes 

Thuringia are due to geological and 
meteorological moti fe, land-alides, sink. 
ings, ete. The demons am раа 
tions of geological fi 


Krohn|K ) Dem indenken Elíss Бай: 
tola, (Finn.-upr. ADR Heli 
Wos, th, t=7,) ef Берара 
sketch of [nrot, eee mholar 
(и. eats te whom bs. the first 
gni m the literature of the 


Koner iG. Fi Deemverto d'un g grand 
bloc de néphrite à itid єч. 
He- (L'Anthrap., faris, 1502, X Ili, bog- 
194.) ries account of the d discovery, 

at Jerdnnsemuhl. 
Silesia,” by be: Терен де Anil Professor 

Hintze, o San compact block of ne. 

кыне, which “weighs more than all 
te Өт nephnte implements ín 
ail. uropean: collections.” 

Laville (A. 


Cinq méima da d 


Pomlernes atratifies ay Brief ҒАН әліге | 


(Ныа., їбї-їгуї. 
with tut, of @ stratified dep jn rite 
metem thick, of modern аре, їп ап inlet 
of the river Seine below the Ba 


отан атре, t 
the XV-XVI centuries, ks 
nails, гае bones, eic. Ге 
layer of the cleposit iy рон. Коме the 
thih and lect, pf the XIX. 
fire eters iil de posit have tiken 


at ihe mosi funr centuries to form 


Lehmann-Filhés М.) Grakhu mab 
im: islindischeg Altertum, (Soba 
Broach we, , LXXXI, 

Tanslates, from rom the Hardest 
which deals with evenia of the tenth 
CEBIUTY, А.П. (he accen of the 
plundering of aviking cmve. То the 

things (arms, ornaments, cto.) found 
із ртатез ресі virines v were ut! ached. 

These practices accoun in part for the 
scarcity of objects of this sort da Ice. 
landic graves, 


юз, 


Маповтгіег (Li. Sar je T вілсіріші, | 
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6-74. is ne- 

"Treats ob the social 

Remote atk commune of Roche- 
thouart in 2707-1758, (тый. 
ie eate ‘chiteans, 

3 ж) Ком On page 53 the dolmen. 


1901-903, 10-16, 


de Sainte-Mar-. 
чаш дын id in a branch uf the 
Viene; in “теле ы. 2 
Masfrand A] Pompe r ғыр 
Bue Mies dams les n m 
rumaines da eria t» 
Сани section PM cel 
нер werefounil, Allo mıne li Ae 
(with aketeinas) af tbe Bith and - 
Crhiüruw, A.D, "l'he gravew us à ru 
contained wothing: bret th с сагүяс- 


аенын миг» эш le deine le M 


НГ; (йй 
103-104, 126—136, En Көкі 
bal ih 
nes, 


кр: e LIRE S Cre 
distribution d ен ur Gatti peuple ғ. 
France, character aad manners of. 1 


Gauls, the Roman romquest. To be 
ошл) 


Ста еш. 
Меша С) ры тогл udd the 
Hockerfrage, (Intern. CH. f. — 

Stet qe, үп, 65-70.) беш 
discusion of the knee-elbeow. ne 
a en ai i 

е 
Which contained Bve “eitt pee m Же н 
the lower layers, йк. alis if 
ا‎ at- all ыа at $ 
ан Medi. 
representi an in 

fi n (Ligue 
a a. е which ‘the nature 
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M ehlis-—Cau£tm wes. 
of the pottery кеа ди its omamenta» 
tion seem to confirm, according to 
Менін. An. 1 | 
tween thè Nilo and th Rhine 
gested, he thinks. ге the facts. T 
questian. 





(Б 1)  Finnisch-slavische 
Қалады eS 
ih t 71, 
eet ease тезү} Finno-Slavic rela- 
esca cea ee ғар ar 


Капаш, a Finnish loanword in | 


Slavonic (Polish. Adicts, "' woman = 
‘Flratsh Aneri), à Slavonie loanword in 
Finnish (Finnish às, '*kec| " — 5la- 
vanic * olen, the word Muon (Rite), 
the Ма m A 
ples of 


Im könyv шін 
абат. (тый, belge m the 


име M bonr, ЫТ, 


suthor Sees, an est loanword 
from some TAE маме. 
Ды. 6, Ant. Ak 

my i i 122-138.) А sfm- 





бст БАМ, and E. Hildebrand ou 
" теше» of the mints’ mame in 
the calendar 


Nordenskiöld (ЕЈ Шелли irin 
tx pd (ratlamd, amid 

olk E кыйнаш да Ча 
Немю. (Tid, xit 


account of human and e trees | 


from a station of the Stone age in Got- 
land. 





Стан, уйнап, ofvan, рейка under, 
Шан, innan, me, wid, at, 1, etc.), 


Packard hs 5 PAN) An fée e Cod 


dence òl human ine | 


Saui lu. Ктр France. (Pap. Sel, Мо, М, 
Vi, 1902, LKI, 61-86.) neral account 
of strata aud human remains, 


implements. Гов йа, etc, with too texte 


w i of the 
helice deposits із теісттей іс Dr 
ree concludes “We. may, then, 
rovisionallr at. lexat, venture ba p 

human descendants of the 


pone tart human derat the 





| This | 





oe беліне poo | 


Hilielirand, H. Schock, | 
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ration of tropical beasts, birds, 
rum a ahells, etċ, which ni the end of 
the Pliocene, or the beginning of the 
(Ounternary, by way ol Axia 
Minor and Greece into Europe, and 

| ihe plais and roamed through 
ihe forest lands of western Europe" 
The author does oot believe in Euro- 


pean ‘Tertiary man. 


 Pittard (E.) Étüde de 30 crines Rou- 
mains lont Ae a Dobrodia. (Rev. 
de Ée dAmhr. da Parii, tpoz, XI, 
20-22.) Gives se of study of 30 
Koumianian skulla from the monastery 
of Coote (dating (rom the beginning 
of the nineteenth century),—the monks 
are said to have come from Trans;l- 
хапа and the Danubian provinces. 
The aries ы not at all hemagensoas 
ami the cephalic inilices suggest th 
presence of a dolichocephalie (ғ а) 
әгі а Вгасһусерініс оса sibb.) papia 
—the құлады thinks that the f "Т 
re y represent the Get, Th 
bra сера arc, however, much in 
the ЫИ Tho Koamantan skull te 
opi d [т ши» 
ure the frontal met 


ter a ure 
seem ti M ee less Eric an pae 
varietal, but the Sa beet ial элен 
well develo y curvature 
series of | 





ha e skulls 
This pape “adds to the sm ‘stock af 
data on Roumanian eraniology. - 


—— Contribution 4 ule an 


sits. 
Précigou (A.J Exploitation des кізе- 
ments fe a d Limousin durant 
Гаре du bronze, (Bull. Soc. de Roche- 
«Бопе, 1904-1902, XL 30-40; MM 
61-50.) ‘he anthor conciodea that 
the primitive (кенен of the reglon 
ot Lies ""pre-Celtic, —а 
people ы онаа а4 1ле сіне of the 
nee age by the iton-asing Galic in- 
t: ‘All available evidence |» ré- 


ym) Fouilles dans an cimetiére 
юше A Таны іл, dit 
L'Anthropologie, Paris 1! 

oi) Bd Ace on the nds (stone 
tomie with clay ums containing human 
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Rece Conan, 
bones: bronse: ornaments, ote). from 
Bakony, Hungary, now in the muacan 
inlinima. 


Reioach (5.) 1.з Créte avant. l'histoige 
et lès fouilles de M. A. Evans A Cnosse, 
(bid; 1-39.) A critical réamé. chictly 
after the exploration of Evans, of 
the prehistoric archeology of ‘Crete, 
with 31 text-figures, including a шар, 
Alter w brief account al н other іп» 
vestigations the * Enp period " 
(t$93-1901) of каны explora. 
tio in Crete te considered in detail 
ond the results estimated, M. Reinach 
concludes that ~ The exexvationa oj 
nan area capital event io the liis- 

of archeology. They reveal t5 us 

civilization richer and more urivanrerl 
than that with which the disceveries, of 
SehIlemann ride us acquainted. They 
give Ile death-hlow to nll theories at- 
iributimg to the. l'heniciana a > 
derating part. in the very antient civil- 
izations of the archipelago, but hardly 
settle definitely the protidem of My- 
кенеа origita" 


—— La bataille: A  Allín, (Bull. Sac. de 
Kochechonart, 1901-5902, ХІ, Mol 
Га this lust section, the author con. 
clides that the name ** а] of Ша" 
WO misnomer. The account of Do. 
dorws is tobe preferred tn that of Livy, 


Archeological evidence confirms (his 


view, 
Reinecke (i) Die fa Tétie-Funde von 


Grábericld von Reichenhall — (Mig 
iL anthr Ge. in Wien, 


| MI, XXXI 
344) Discusses, with аве Ш с 
теа the non- M ia P 
jects discovered in the - 
enhall.. mne of the [ Мет гой 
romain, frapinetia of pottery, etc, are 
evidemly to fe &scrihes tn earlier 
роз ül the La Tini ерәеһ, situated 
in the sume sre 
Rivitte (2) La figurations epthiv 
torques de la рте e louthe, 
Dordogne. ICAR Aa à Šel, 
| Inog, Cxxxv. 205-243 | om 
pares briefly ізі 3 text-iguros) the 


ре paiminjgs of ihe 1 ool 
Mouthe ау уз “ heaton ын 


former ate nol The 
"uestion of the Cet be 
past: fa heen нчү af the 


tettel, — thosa of La 8 are, baw 
ever, thie | (Magtaleniany The 





de Saint-Venast Uo 


Salin (B) En 
Мәні. (Қ. 





T8: %.. 4, куса 


Antiques en- 
ceintes fortifiées du midi. de la. France. 
L- Authrp., Faris, 1902, xtti, 84-86.) 

un general term ancient forti- 
fied enciomres іш mE Saath: 





балауды d P specimens H А 
art, SEE ee ordinary т 
author E rn ааа (tho 


sealer ate casted, Tim binder to 
the Arccomic Vo кі. 





ане Ях 
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іші. 
* ol i Sally. One of the stones of 





Dariya called the "" bonner du lable," 
— Le cimetitre pann de 5t. 
Amaun Saópe-et- Lai (bi, T4- 
36, 103-1 10, с e hr 16 шопе ulini- 
tombe were discon бешт does 
атра Ths one ей hy 
the author in 1850 contained (wo 
skeletons. s humerss ol ome had 
an olecranian oration, The benle 
had been remeved alter the bodies 


were inhumod What appear to be 
uealithiz Hints were discovered in some 
of the graves, 


Schmidt (Ei) Der diluviale Meneh in 
Kroatien. ыйда, Ernschw 1902, 
LXXX1, 4-40.) account c f ile dis- 
оса af" i юш” in the grote 
i п Гғоя 1 1 

after the description of renter 


the ы г some ol іп Тім 
human 
Nenndert 


(б. 
(Ап, L fon, 
fora, ү 1, 45 319 


T. Mir, me oder 2a» Kalevain? 
. Furseh., Heliing- 


Dincusaes the 
d qut Finnish epic) in German and 


Өл ісе, 
gender al present in feminine. 
—— (V.) Les dernitres difcoavertes arch- 


cee faites rn Tina et Пата 


one су рат М. Чанша. 
thropologie, Peri iqd, Xiii, babs 41 
же ерен 


old Seandina 








vian settlements in Leland 

and Greenland by Captain Brown under 
AM of the Natignal Museum of 
| rpg grs and һу moran ro 


allen’, 
Lo 





the 








kāri wW 


a which resemble. pottery found 


&Smiljanic (M. 







re that of the | 


ihe гоі Аата (паше ої | 


The prevailing | 


to the excavatióts in the 


Sernander. |) от өше n let- | 
цин پچ‎ 
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jn the Uppland Ge ae the first few 
centuries A.D. ТГ of cereala 
гете аір ошї. The The water inclines 
to regard the lind as the result of a 
vntivc-olicring. made when (һе ! 
wa still a shallow lake. 


Getülà (E. N.) Bertráge zur Ennisch- 


richen wonkunde. — (Finn. -ugr. 
orici: Bo тог, П. 78—50. 
Ideniifres the Lapp 4 duegrat ** to knit," 
with Mordwin ттан: "° jo cover. 


ҰЛ Die Spuren: der 
Kaulehê bie dem. Ser- 
beu. (Int. Arch, Г. Еши, Leiden, 
1962. ХУ, 41—52.) Шей. ассуши! ol 
relics ш marriage by apine amil | 
the Servians, with w' 
XIX centuries there Vi 
to Қаны to the vation atil 
continuance of the old patriarchal life 
of the Balkan peoples- "Т he first clear 
notice of the rw of brides: in. 
Servum literature dabes from the four- 
мечин century. in the laws of P 
emperor Duran, For 200 year 
Ші Little is heard of сол кене. 
bui in the #sirenih and sa venteenth 
ceniwries jt is mîre comiman than ever, 
and in the Art hall of the nineteenth 
century i was more is vegue E 
The author remembers two rapts in his 
own chililllhood, im 1873 3 and in LAE 6 
sugwesis that the * capture” wil 
coment of the bride may have lind. an 
origin quite independent Irem that à 
her (urcible abdaction, Marriage by 
| does nol wer to harg bem 
ly rooted  ameng- the Serviam, 
hé they settled thelr present hatitat. 
The earliest mention of 1t occur іп (іне 
[конуз of. tha fourteenth century, — 
it is rus iniéntary in the Rlteenth io the 
ath centuries, but many refer- 
ences tà (келен Ны енені m 
serm to have been preserved 
esuthera Dalmatia. 


Buchesié (Y) Mütrul'ssehius, (Mater. 
Ukr.RmWk. Etnob, Lwiv. ar | I, 
145-320: 1903, ү, 1320.) 
part. of Professor Ді үде miho, 
graph on ће Huewles, which Hi illes- 

trated with 2 plates ami 144 text- 

fgn | of the varjonsa 
outdoor and енене ссср and 
industries of this peoph third 

RN 21 text-figures, treats of birth 
1 


Raub- und 





-10), festivitie amd ше ing 
1-68), т jpmsical instruments (59-77 
dances (18-80), songs (81-2401, 
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Suchevil— Continued. 
and Богда] (241-255). Та һе section 
on songs the teats of убо eongs of one 
fort of another are given, and on 
83-110 the music of a number of them, 
In the section on destivities tiso the 
texta of many songs are recorded, 


Tedeschi (E. E.) rani Romani mat- 
епи. Saggio di ma crantoli ia senza 
unmeri, (A. d; Soc. Ram. Ан... 
Koma, tot [1902], 297-556.) Tu this 
aiticle, witli 23 texi- guret, the author 
describes in i Saal ulter the method of 

vu so modem Konmin skülls,—ellip- 
эй: avoid 11, ремациоы 4, 
plátgcephalle 1. apheneid 12, cubaid 
3, spheroid 1, beloid a, The dominant 
types in ancient and modern Rome 
seem to be the ellipsoid, ovoid and 
Pectagonoid, Much mixture is proved 
for anclent Rome, — tiile of Latium 


and beyond lily the Raman anthro. 


Pological type never becane dominant, 
oats ls lungunge and it» cnlture 


Telles (5.) Ганса быв 
hamaines. Se ee үде, 
1902, ru 241-232. ne " 

r Fa the Portuguese ra rice in Alrica, 
uhlished in full by the author Ia 
the thi third penetration, Dr Telles notes; 
brackycephaly, disharmony of cranium 
асе, more screntgated рузае 
curvature, irregrolarities of. erowthy ip- 
per alveolar pregmatbiem, shortened 
id higher calves, есы аі fatter 
үзын ste, Seme of Ihesa features, 
owcver, may he otherwise explained 

1. ша +! alimi iHgmuala, 


Thomas (С) Ire Апер алі dey 
Kuppe des Reuschherpes hei Shülikrip. 
реп. (Сот. Ш. а Heutichen Ces f, 
Anthr., München, 1903, X XXII. cl 
Briel account, wiih cul, of mx wma) 
vval enclosure of. eerth Anil M 
Tradition credita м with having beenthe 
ear zi knighis The Rensch- 

itself acemi covered with realy 
of ancient ilwellings ec settlement. 


Vitali (V. Gli Лімтелені, (A. d; Spe. 
Rom. di Ant. „„ Копа, Кз [1502]. 
mu 114-235.) A brief anthropeol 
fal-pedapogical ыш of A 
chon) letween It and 20 years of 
age. The fret part gives the anthro 
Pomettic data (stature, wideh af shool 
ders, chest-girh, lung сарасїту, 

sitting. finger. бше oe aa 
eu enda] 


orals, chursctes. rd лына 


i ha Ке 
| fred ih he sce te 
sateen Matsa tees 
ксн ны А ен И 
reach өтеу statine Асы. They also lack 
et тана ше Pete. of 
aiéociation peatemed by the form 








ҮҮТ of the 
шн н the 
proverla connected od them, 






Ikow(T.) L'industrie prémycénienna | 
Мани ім dame seotithiqae de Гб 
Taine — (L'Anthropul 
хш, хш, $]-Бо,) тел n 





рр Я | dea 
with ihe peoples and ethnic р a af 
Teutoni апи fii єз. 
улет келен 
в Nord (Тешен) енше чекип 
dinaria, 


aml Hollind) and aml acras ae mee Saale a 
Saron Vhuringian (colncident with the 
Bolom oultire-area: іп 
the Stone age еа Б had Hû relations 
with this Neth Teutonirares. In the 
Егопте іше Wwe. culture-areas can be 
distinguished: N Моне West 
ni (Seth Hannover aml Hese 
sun) Thing Boonen, at 
n п, Жақау, е 
West and рев Priscian, The ne 
APEX Cónsjita c two parta, 
тамат Includes ily Posen and Silesia: 


Voss (A.)  Prihiatorisch Karte und 
alte Schifstypeu: (Corr,-BL dj. d, Ges. 
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Vos Com im tel, 

l. Anthr., München, root, 3 

140.) In connection with the fees. 

that the ole heat-types De. Dr Vou notes 
tha **. m d in nee in 





аа selene bei Halle 
| Briel note on a find 





tiale) cana {е various than bal of 
Swit facial, пала! 
orbital. orbital, palatal, ае mene 


oe огей aro given am m em 267-213, 


skull are the ellipsoid, кейі, penta 
ed е rhomboid; the sphencli, her 
Dr EE e aere 


qus iov eee OF e o cma i 

oen ss arm ii Tia 

ake and бойрок, The 
capacity ranges from 1 

тоску сету и and: from d ia 

1430 lor females, 


Vukasovic (V.] l'remiéres traces d' ob- 
servatinna préhistoriques chez Ies Slaves 


аат anr TVH et EVLI" 
irop, ‘Paris, 1902, ХПГ 
igo.) Cites fram Vincenzo T tal 


1655), Antonlo Caramáneo, G. Баје, 
Nicolo Osieich, M. Orhiinin and. other 
wriers uf dhe »eventeenth and 





Corr.-Hl. Quse t Ant, 


Walde А 
1 re ): Tas Gehirn des Mónders | 





dert types af | 





brain (fresh) po dager 1510 Br which, 
lor a body-weight of something over 
100 lbe, aai very respectable. Allow- 
ing for blood, a weight of 1400 gr, 1 
let, still abure the average (ог such a 
body-weight. ‘The convolutions posses 
so marked features. Altogether the 
Walis of thie criminal is typically nore 


тпа]. 


basa a ІР) Est: Амт i 
сеа otcherk', (Киш. ғұ 


her., Moskva, 1 ut Nos, A T 
Яз.) Te cec 
tical sketch ol ^ 
is iimstrated with is re 
ipsam ge a bitiliography Lig 44-46) 
Oe eat Es ыо! : келе | 
1-17) IreM s o1 1 star r peri 
am] the Finmo-Ugtiam origins of the 
Exihonians ; the seconil ((7733) of their 
Pn characteristics (crani 
facial types, culor of skin, bair, form of 
pelvis, etc.); the third (33-39) im Wee 
voted fo the ' comparative anth hea 
logical characteristics a the Esbo 
stuck "i aml ihe last (40-49) treate of 
ho-phpaical түре of, the 
Eu hil Distinct ethnographic 
кт зій ei Esthoniam, Lets, aud 
Livonians begin with the eighth cet- 


"Tury A.U. ‘ol Bronze amd the 
(тап age ol la Tin ne do not seem lo be 


ted among ihe  Exihonians. 

The Anthor, Viso In 189 published a 
арыны study af the Esthonian brain, 
гейі ің bis article practically the 


ане есері literature con- 
cerning 


this Interesting copi 





wem (01 ge autiker Kultur im 


jue UE Fisch, f, A бө, 
nawialw,, n, Igi. LV, 4 5-49) 
Treats of iralts of ancient caliure 
пинг italy. Disposition y the 
town, abrmcture of bowen, 
clothing, care of the body, pla ie ol 
a music, ture, religion. 
ath and burial, ulk-character, etc, 
ате ШНылевей, As of old, the towns on 
the rocky beights rale the Bat Inns be- 
law; ihe m ilit is al] urban, mot 
feudal. беса! Ше is still more in the 
than in the house. Sive» Arm 
anknewn eves vow in the greatest part 
of Italy. Theo sare tor of fruta da 
pare fgail ihe people today, m t did 
in the age of the Caesars. Bread, fruit, 
and ofl ate the otber atand-hys — 5am- 
dale are still often to be met with, The 
baih i» now in the bath-room (ics for- 
merly) not in the sea or the river. © 
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Wete— Confinurd. 


game of delane and the children's plays 


on the atrects and inthe itt. are of 
ancient ty The rhapadcdics af oll 
are still tebe heard, To Pappus cor- 
respons Panteloue. ТЬе plow in me 
ls quite ancient Koman ane the horse ja 
Шшгіей нып purtoit. The gol. net the 
us is employed.. ийреги ИП, кирне 
chilly in relation to chiliren, preserves 
many ancient traits. The Catholic 
church has contine rit ê ene üni- 
foms atl mages, sacrifices, processions, 
еш. In many ways ihe wonhi ol the 
Virgin. in but a refinement of the old 
Venus cuit. The roalistic répresenta- 
tion of the departed qa their grove 
feomuments ssl] retained, — The fülk. 
character of ihe modern Tralias ia 
much the same ag in old Koman. times, 


Welter jj.) Veber Terrassenanlagen 
unl Steinwifle in den Vogesengehirge. 
(Corr.-HL d. d; Ges f Anthr, Mün 


chen, 1901, XXXI, 143.4. Brel ponera 1 
жасара nl the terraces and stone 
embankmenta of the. Vosges 


The author considers that thee con. 
Mrüribons are not forifications anil 
camp-enclósures, bit ary relate) tò rhe 
life of a peacelul amd agricultura] peo- 
ple: Thesestone walls ars the ancestor 
of aur garden-walls an4 hedges ici, thè 
Nurth-Germas ӛзтісін), | 

Wiklund [K. B) Zur peechichte des 
urlappischen 4 imi Ln unbetenter 
siihe (Finn.ugr . Forch., Helin. 
Гота, тооз, и, 41-71.) The second 
section of a detailed study af the his. 
tory of the primitive Lapp wounds 4 and 
im unaccented syllables Д. valuable 


may ін ihe phouetcx of the Lapp | 


[апрпаре. 


Woldrich (J. М.) Zur Fuiga Ghar das | 


Alter der anf ilen Майыс I | 
манере Гаару боны ер таа ас 
mensehlichün 


Airian жїйєє оре Hi бк, хз, 
Ih T7. | 


Wright (G. F.) The oldest eivilisat; 
if es (Кес of Mage: Washinsion, 
ares 1992,1, 206-204) seil upin 
Hall's Fir Oli Cirila? Ca 
(Londen, ton), Of the із Шамға. 
Піое%-4 ыш from pihotogtanhs by Dr 


Wright, = fra Рег СЫ а 
Dr Wright MS | 


from Hall, 


Adler (B.) Die 


Artefacte. (Sitayh d, 
Résumés Бен Has article noticed Шы 














rehe f. Et 





‘нга чаг rnc anphical di | е, 
are discusse. Im spite of local varis-- 
lots and ealdiogenphic: тераа n 

th Apiatic bow ix fundamcntally ik 
same rverywhere. "he home of this 
low was somewhere in the northemt 
Asiatic and northwest American gion. 
M1 the compisite haw originated in the 
porti, il sues have eto) pectoetell ip 
the south, bur with the remigration of 
peoples to the north became a es 
ler and not eo strong. The forme © 
strait Paint ty tie fect NT UTR 
как * (rom the New Woelll into the 
HÀ have occurred, amd consequently 
les in both hemispheres eat.” Im 
xim Asia (he role of the bow ba 
ворог іль опе, and, tihe the arrow, 


















rius other Те тшш 
ا‎ aa how- 


y but Titile sudie 
bow and the 1 
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Adler—Chufimmedt, 
North: Africa and jn lke Maley aei | 


pelago. should be romi m 
ا‎ ion x aan the author's larger 
study of the north Asiatic arrow. Эсе 
American Apthrubolaritt, toUa, K. B 
Iv, 337. 

—— Pícilende Pisile und Pleispitzen 
м Наи. 


Lxxxi,pg-gi.) Briel el 
бет сі, “ ч «Мый атон ^ 

arrow 

(Japanese, Kurya а, оне р d 


шикел; што seem To 





hace ence had à much i 


"Where the gun haa made ita appearance 
the rile of the arrow declines, and И 
cnmtinues chiefly with tribes poor in 


culture or w& a child's weapon. The 
Chukchi children wee a ‘* whirling" 
arrow figured bere. Noise-makiog ar- 


rows occur alec outelde Eurasia, among | 
the Suyd of Brazil, e gr. but according | 


to Dr Ailt nope has been found In 


north Australia, Africa, of North | 


America, 


Aristov (К. A.) Btnlcheskiya otnotche- 
па amirê, etc. (Rurik. Anir. 
ut ING ТА Ра 
tha; Tgoa, Hir, (No, d, n 
ж rst ‘ol these eontinnatinm atone of his 
ent sketch of the P E 
н ancient кезені; Қ ойу Chinese) 
қат dees author treats 
of the travels sf Hi Ніюсеп T hsang, and 
ol ihe ethnic history of the peoples 10 
the xouth ol Pamir on the southern 
к ol the Hindw Kush and thi 
Mustuyh, The second rumes anthro- 
al opinion چیا‎ «me ni 
peoples and rives some an- 
ire data abont the Ladakhi, 
Gale s, China (Darda), Veshkuna, Hat: 
irs, Chitral, etc, (167 vhinala 
all, of whom & MUN Өзге аб 43 
Chins}, g hered from various sources. 


Aspelin (S. Қ.) Сантіт% Анігеініміші- 
*n übet di Mn im Kreise 





Helsingfors, тот, хэт, Мо, 5. 3 
‘The notes at € e 724.) 





ere published in | 
Canning E ibe detalla ol liis Atchinalc- 
Minusinak of 1832, with par- 
ticular к ona of 11 ا ر‎ 
for ition to the Falah Ai Anti: 
А Кы. by the relatives of Саз!гїн, 


ORI Ueber die Rassenelemente in 
Ostasien, speziell im Japan. (Mitt. i 


Беке, ранда, 1490, | 


Camus(L) Recherches 


[Finska lornm, Tidskr.. | 





4. Ges, f, Natnr.n, Válkerkunde Osta- 


siens, "Tokio, 1 5; viti, T. 2, 237-135.) 
‘Treats prac y al the saine topics аз 
the article in the Americ 


Anthropoligist, igoz. N. S., IV, 171. 


Behrens (Dr) Der Kannibaliemm der 


Chinesen. ars Brischwg., 1901, 
LXXX, Cites from de Grot 
var Prous Sylan af нен сенімі 
evidence of the prevalence of 

im the Chincie.— the пзе 

pari» af the human body (liver, east, 
gall, blood, secreta, arid excrota) as in- 
gredients in medicine te noted. Can- 
ба Нет Hi China, as cleewhere, lias 
also resulted (rom M er, auperstition, 


epicurium, hatred revenge [often 
rd and rebels Nave been eaten by 
motu) 


virimentales 
sar le polson des Mois- (Rev, de l'Éc. 
d'Anthr, dlc l'aris, 192, RUE HM 
Detmlled account, with figures 
(chiefly curre-tracings) of ihe cardiac 
action Wer анау es frogs, rabbits, 
“the Mois, 


Мой ой the northert 
near the jower одон Сотту. 
account of рассо examined 

mene ін The author cone des 
that the lor arrow-poison in question 
is n cunliac trxiczl subatance, with evi- 
dent systolic artien. 


Delisle (F.] Les o de M. hy 


Morgan 4 Suse. throp., 


бу xi 487-4905 ) Résimés ыы 
іымууетіен ді Morgan in ancient Susana 
and their significance for Elenite or 

Chaldeo = Elamite civilization. The 
^ sereals the presenco of 





= БЕР 
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Deiizje— C шиша, | | Герет 11 dn | T dor the 1 зот h Ch < 
ue іп HE pae last a long duratiqn, nese amd p E ine (sog) for the For- 
Hridences af an ethnic баай appear, moan zx 


one people Semitic, the other Amzanite 
uf nrerin affinities. The negrito 
theory i» mil umupported һу proper 


van Gannep (4.) Le ‘wamm ou 


marques de propriété des Arales. (Int, 
Arch. Г, Е Nn, Leiden, igo, ХҮ, 


86-98.) Detailed discussion of ا‎ 
perty marks” among the Araba, wiih 7 


teat-figures and 4 tables of marks from 


various mutbars—a]wo briel фае. 
wire. The marmur constitute û tort of 
rudimentary heraldic vocabulary, See 
American Antirepologist, tox N, A. 
IV, 172. 

Gray (L. Hi.) ‘The Hindu romance. 
(Princeteo Univ, Rull., tye) хи, e 


Y9- 
too.) Remme баһа {be nning- 


tf seventh century, A.D, 21 dim. 
АЙЧ, ан embodying some aal ient 
features of Hindi romance. Ина 
coal, а шіге of pr verse, 
full of long compounds and punk |; 
ts alvo characterized by “extremely Пе 
tailed description accompanied a 
marked lack of action, which fords 4 
ud traikof the meditative Hind 
mind, 


Grümwedel (A.) Über Darstellungen 
von Schlangengottern (Nigss) anf ilen 
Reliefs der sogematuten grákoboddhis- 
Heche Kunst. (Globus, Венер: i 
qoz, 101, 20—30.) General go 
cwmdos, with û гез ures, of the 
figures of mias, or шеді, cn 


| Mindudtan and the ad. 
Joining сенз of Alzhanitian, with 
special reference to the works op this 
wubject of Burgess and won Oldenhurg. 
Koganei (V) Memm 1 minn. 
Lichen Chinesen = Schiteln, (j 
Chi, f. Anthr., Stettin, g 
aL) Gives details of chied 


ments of yö skulls from the promine 
af Chili. Shantusg, etc, in кола: 


hm 


(na nese 34.90: Formosan Chi. 


bese 42,97). and bypsicephalic (hog and 
ко (The pevvalling каш еті 


Коп” (Е. | 


Littmann (E) Ambio humor. 





KY ge-letiya Minnainukago 
| (Renk. Ants. Ziur, Moskva, 
1902, HL No, 1, 48-61.) Hriel ас. 
count (with бриге of Museum and of 
H. M. Martüanov) ol the Minusinsk 
n M Mat 
cellent mumeans js due (5. the efforts ol 
M. Marüanowv, "Ihe mumber of ob 
jecta in the various collections has in- 
creased from 1,362 іа 1677 (0 56,435 іп 






= 





estan region of the Caucasus, 
пита sene 125,000 The 








chyrej headform (56.198. of 
adults am] 81$ of the childrem are 
alter and oniy 1.r*$ of the former 
dolicheeephalirj. A marked hrumeite 
Ype prevaila, The horizontal circum- 











1 


ee what‏ ا 
айке ИВ, бе 1755. йеті )‏ 


ton Univ, Hull, rgo, xt, 91-9) 
Freats hrieily pf ** shadow-nlays," pan- 





tomimes, comedies and comic stories, 
WI examples of humor f them, 
with references to Jacobs’ HDORA 
studies of the *'ahadow.play" and 
bjecta The Arabs are born 
Могу есе апі Беде thelr "pap ta 
Ta с 
Tevenl *a finem n 
of characters рем Mar E | үк 
* funty stones relating to папи an 
to-Abn Nuwar ere sivas In the Arabic 
and Turkili skadow.pfay. the “ funny 
men іа called Жиғауда or Aaral, 
Scoring which the auihor remarki: 
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iiin пни. 
“It is almost certain that this mame bs 
derived from that o ВЈ : "ian 


" Me he EI 


CURE d eT immoartalized. 
Lutzenio (E. K' op 
Е iie altaixkago 
plement Telenger. (Қал. d 
thur.. Mokra. 2902, ІП, Хо. 1,1 1-2 
тн м ten гы ы ы 
Таман са, апе о the А Пас pacples, i 1% 
Шазітәден) with s text-higures, 6 curve- 


PAN and numero tahles of 
anthropometric daia.—cranial and fa- 
cial detalla, ets, T Rr gem are 


Perot: Reachyeaphal NU of 
alic Чы; б: те be vii. 


The preraling t ol E 
Шығанақ The Telen í! belong 
rather with the Turks os with “the 


Kalinucks. 

Marnet (M. Aperpi | sur |e Tralman- 
ium, oni. doe d Че Бр нн Н 

го хт, 45-477 part o a 

briel а LL of Brahmaniem. 


S. р Die iy mcenia Карра- 
кт. Сињ, ва: Ё 

ххх, 58-03.) e hey 
After. Professor Sierzett, with 3 е 
EN the cave-howses and cuve vil- 








lages Cappailucia,—As Asia Minor is | 
the classic land of artificial du and | 


holes, the coirmiry of i 

Some af these dwellings us à Plans 
to тобо BC, ena T Hittite 
knowledge of them at Us i period. does 
not mecessarily prove hat were 
thes inhabitmi. "Their date i» very 
VER and many ate dowlitless quite 


emm, 
Schmeltz р: D. E. Idol sid to be 
med Boxers in Ching, (Int. 


Arch, 1, кіш Імсійеп, тоз, ХҮ, 
To6- 107,) description, with = 
textures, of an idol partly of wood, 
from € olombo, Ceylon, and credited 


— Vitive айд iw Koms. (Ibid. 
o Briel ee with text-figare, 


t ^. obtained b 
меу! ССС талшы from d shrine on tbe | 


топ cea ean Sos nme Eni- 
deckungen in — Ost-Turkestan: und 
Kans. (Sitegb, d. anihr. Ges, in 


resulta o 
and Bonin. 
Seeland (N) Le pays 


Bs the 






Wer t 


Wien, T ui 137 — the 
| Pep ale kal ы Stein 


н russe ile la 
Siberie occidentale sous le point de vn& 
anthropologique. — í(L'Anthropologie, 
Paris 1902, xU, 22-232.) V Ever, 
with 6 tables, results of metiurements 
аши, facial, naxal, stature, thoracic 
namometri¢ strength of tight 
n S 24r molüiers (from. Tabaolsk, 
Tomsk, Perm, Semiretchensk, Uf 
Samara, Orenburg) ol tbe garrison 
Verni, government of Semiretchetisk,— 
all between 22 and 27 pren of age, and 
more than three-fourths of them from 
the goverment of Orenburg ; and of 
23 women, between 20 and 30 years of 
аре, mostly marned (he others ser- 
vanta), all aves al the 
Semiretchensk. Among 
Slav t prevails (there ія a sli ht 
т ишш) with жш è 
sy: the most noteworthy anomaly 
the adhesion of the lobule of the tar 
ru in Отаси, 208 in Tomik); 
mature is greatest among the soldiers 
irom Semiretchensk where the lest con- 
ditions prevail; thoro from Perm show 
lower stature but no diminution of cra- 
nial capacity, relative thoracic girth or 


rovince of 
men the 







dynamometric strength. The rural 


pulatinn represented by these young 
fae bea and roban. The fact 
men (rum Tomak exhibit so 
агре а МЕНЕЕ ge of cranial anomalies 

M mus by due, De SOM Acer. etum 
nation with "уре 

of the women ін nino Slav with 
non-Aryat: allmisture ; amd a Tirtle less 
aub-brachycephalic. ahs heal and 
face cha aces of the women are 

more harmonious 


yon Seidlitz (К, ) Neue Mit 


über den Dahlsmusin Persieu. De 

Brnschwg.. 1902, клен a 

Brief account, after Arakelia n E 

rise and progress of Dablam (soral 

from the adeer«sration of ih Құдас 

in Persa the Hebisid number some 

3,000,000, ani in other Oriental lands 

оша 2,000,004, 

H.) Das Bou-Fest. (Mitt. 
;, Ges, f. Natur- &,— Valkerkunde 

башы, Tokio, ts) Шы Т» 2. 145- 


123.) Detailed acea ў 
of the омей, ог АП ен о | 
the Iepanese,—bath the igi a 

the profane TT merry side. main 
object of the Jes-ceremony was origin- 


Weipert —Continued 
, аттыр the souls of the dead who 
were thought to return at the time it 
wus hei, Ti m: many telka of 
old. Shinto belief and i& really p 
Senin теу 2 діндегі рне од religi 
elements, of 
e advantage. p 
combination of -Shintolam ani Bud- 
ihien is one of the factors of ite pope. 
larity. lix celebration after the great 
labor of the rice-field Es also in its lavur, 
The dances and songs accompanying 
the herba all over the country have 
variations, 


only local 
AFRICA 
ag eG E ierre 
Canaries, (L'An қаран Бат, 
mig хїп. 89-90.) résumé. 


fer to “triangles,” ‘oa wétpots, 
caves, tumuli, Pivtiiderat, etc., of the 
Canary islanders, who were ШІ it the 
Stone ape in the Gfieentb century, 


von Eisenstein (R.) Ueber dis Schal- 
wesen in Tripoliznien. (Sizgh.. d, 
&nthr. Ges. in Wien, toot, 142-136.) 
General &ccoant al education anid edy- 
.cational {ыйл cu Tripoli, The 
| | two theologi. 
4  achonli two Takih gates 
schools and a Turkish girls! achpol (lor 


daughter of officers and officials) are | 


described. Curricula amd text-books 
are brieily considerei. А 5 


Forster (B.) Aus dem Socustwinkel 
Kameric, (Globus, | Érnschiwg., Про, 
зен CTE) Contains betel refer. 

Bomome (lamisus for poi- 
A arrows, anispoumtir to the 
whites, Baya (who are .seceptin 

Hansa laeguage and cultare), an 

dwarl-like түң. 


Hein IW. Не ven Penin, 

. d, apthr. ри in. Wien, toor, 

129-130.)  Hrief note on a photogr raph 
Кш vine an text-illustration) ol a 


ern git representing the tome. 


Kannengiesser (G..A.) Verkeh 
hilinisse in Dentech.Osinfriks tGla. 
bus, Brneehwg,, 19a. txxxi 53-47.) 
Treat of caravan-routes, roads, means 
амарант, ctc, in German Баш 

Laidlaw (G. E.) us Нюра! 


‚т БешьЬ 
(Arch. 
Кер. Ом, T ürento, 5 e 132- 
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[5. &, 4, igo 


149.) Up to the middle of page 
thin sche (with. the excepting of ot the 
plate and explanatory sired ta the star ideuti- 


cal with the 
. 1902, N, >, I, 
of im- 





сен Ам 1 
iu The pew mutter treats 

ne, ornaments wespops, etc... 
graves, modes of wearing hair, odd 
cuetema (wi tora, dal ! 
көше», food, fer, ur dried meat, 
Попе е attitnale, beer-steralpers, ant- 
hill ovens), etc. Mee dop- 
pics,” are in use al males from to 
Of I$ years up, only ! 
noted waa with бітік VM ic pap i 
corresponde lo Amerian * mush” and 
the rawhide "teim" to the ráaga- 
sappi of ihe Canadian Northwest, 


Perfiliey(L.) бошан, (Козй. Алиг. 
са Башт? тот, п, Nos. a4 
anh and 





77-183, rope 
P г MA of the Somali, 
The aut funk heail.messurements 


ol 2b individuals between the ages of 
то and zs years. Of These 12 were 
қоғау phalie, B әніме Һес sha lic, 
the test mraticephaiic ami brach 
Papae жатр Ша Зита! | cvalls 
e curious of the òl 


"s uvula estemsibl live 
ана ibly às a preventive of 


Pouyaud (A) La а coton iion en Tu- 
mise (Ва. де Кода И 
QOTO, Хт, 


, 
Tx 
Treaty af eli, Eae] Contato plants and eae 
pali 





Simple aperen sur les déconvrertes 
archéologiques faites eo Tunisie и; 
об-е), 116-1Е, 145-140, 

on ihe тиле of the wuler-uumpla le ol 


Zaghuan ; the calant (has-reliefs, 
Slutues, i 





Alani теш Ol Ba 
веат hag a chronolopics] series i 
trating the af teen clay lamp 


anctent Ан а and exhibit 
tution of its chief types, (ое. 12 E 
Manic to the fine Roman and the Jator 
d | o C the amphitheater 
= | г, the 
tome (hosretiefs. Phenician 





amphorsz, ete.) of the museum 
еки ем а the publie. qe. i ê 
ormamented - ta relief, "LL ihe кісі 


are of the 
nas moat erotic and labialis 
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after hing dis ix ms Currency. Ac- 
cording ty the avther, the Caroline 
islands шге tbe only portion of the 
&lobe where ''aione money" (ага- 
gonitc) ia arill im use. | 


da Silva Barahona e Costa (H. C.) 
O problema das es pahlicas nas anas 
relactes tonio pé reese €. desinvolvi. 
Alricanna, 
E de Ge Cogs de Late: ог 
+ съ 
Vie marks bx relation te tho 





Afric The wuibor hae spent len 
ато ота 


Wilder (G. A.) Тһе Вами languages. | 


(Hartf. Sem, Rec, Hartford, Conn., 
102; хи, 204-321, Treats of t ntu 


Беноа with particula г 
Zulu The Bantu, КОМЫ some 
50,000,000, have, in spite of E 
tension, little intercommunication, in- 
fluences (rum outside of diverse sorts, 
etc. , eee grammar amt 
vocabulary af their n pe ng а ш 
priing manner. Mr er does not 
venture to indicate which of the Do 
"d унт bi ы КЁ, с hi, t 

tongue ut mle aln, e 
which he gives vin interest шегенің еі Jine. as 

ат. chicks,” he 

think, have Nin or " MAE! cae 
жан than they really ure 

Ihe must Akl үм euntis 
жаы оша Lu stam y m" 
worthy features of the Аа tong 
mualeal Aow, manual yd 
Meis n words, hyper 
| tic а hidden K 











have been markedly infinenced by Ara 
bic; the Sakalava of Madagascar has 
been modified sumewhat by the Malayan 
Нота. In tbo cast mnd west Portu- 
рез and jn the south English and 
tch, have supplied no incomidera- 
ble list of words to the Bantu languages 
with which they have come in contact." 
To the contact with en in South 
Мг{са ix also due " Kite Кабг," of 
which we loarn: “this unscientific pro- 
duction zhd miserable jargon is [ast 
becoming the common vehicle al com- 
munition between the white and black 
population at all the great industrial 
centers in South Africa.” In this jar- 
" Remove the Вагон, and pat 
on ‘the kettle is rendered Poorzag de 
irony, wean {ада Do bettie, literally, 
“Get out! that flat-iron, come here 
katie t" "There is, However, = great 
future for the real Ranta language in 
Africa, asthe race is not at all decadent 


of ilixappearing. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, PoLv- 


NEMA 


von Bülow (W,) Der Lsndbesita der 


Eingeborenen aul def [nse] Savaii, 
Deutech-Samea, (Globus, lirnschwg., 
1002, LXXXI, 85-87.) Brief account, 
with text-map, of the y-relations 
of the natives of the baland of Savaii in 
German Samoa. The regulation al 
these 1a ane of. the. most. difficult prob- 
lema ol the German authorities. 


сс. (E. H.) Delle ascie litiche di 
пайа с à specialmente della ** toki 


се е della tri T 
"ecc, (Arch. 


m i d (iy 
** taki tüne-matierik 
Anim, Firmin, 1502, XXXI, bip: 
301.] Gives an account, with 9 lext- 
figures, of Mangaian stone hatchets, 
which there are five kinds, The A 
malis, or piace axe" {їп aucient 
Pins pice зк Ia DER 
this axe, а 5 

sion t ука канд), andl the ду lame 
нална, sacred to the god Tame 
абет, are treated with some detail. 
The latter is a triples instrument. 





= Di düe Íorchetroni cunnibaleschi 


| Set om каналы 
Til, 303-306.) ricl acconnt ol two 
a forks of bobe from New 
Caledonia. 


"| Hein (W.) Schoctensack's Abhanilang : 


Die Bedeutung Australions tir die 








4 
| 


B 
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Tein Curated, Pantar region amd ghe aurrowsding 

1 See du Menschen anm einer iolanda ihe waktos circulate as currency 
micderem Form. (sitigb. d.anthr, Ges. amd furm the рус the natives of 
in Wien, 1901, 141-142.) Disagreeing iboralami and The oma- 
critique of- Schoetensack's рер оп mentation P ба лада тий їп question 
Australia as tbe birthplace man, кұрап сі it waa made in the XIV- 
noticed (n the American Aathrepologist, century.. Ser aho pesa 


SEL A Bic Ve tae “селе ае неді бы Т 3) ped CE E 
von Hügel (А) Maori sacred паре P 


nt. Arch. Ethn Lellen, tgo, PU. ткен; B Б] | 
at ! Briel EX. with plate, of | Resume аа of. the Réwet af 
ss Mia ti lols now iu the Camhrilpe EE 1 rd denied: хде 
aslana) Miusemm of Archeology and Hen da Torres Sirait (ке Alı 
Ethnology. ӛсе дін) Aeris AN- Gun Anthropelagst, tool, Rl ke, Mt 






HMespolegist, 1900, M, ., 11, 760, 2:1) with particular reference to tbe 
Juynboll (Н. Н.) Мейейеейїпдєп ош. data on соога азір Ке банктік 
trent maskers in den Indischen Atchi- Father Schmidt sugges for м 


mi ats КЕНЕСІ ыс а 

meke plays 1 in the East Indies, with ШШ IP rom n mot, no," w ЧҮ 
Based on information тестіге wow d. make this Чекан m 

Е Dr Adrian) ja central Celebes. P ya М оі ези i БАҒУ 

In thc Minahasa talen the want ja tu ere eee? өт pex 

*ammaker " (fete) lh Jered from the ep arr are alin 

wort! far “man” (faris), irm do the i al al Rivers 


Kruyt (A С.) Kuplerhelme von Cele: | Semon (RJ oe Papas. 
(Tht... 33.) Brief account, with oon od. deutschen Ainin 
iif ure, of а copper helmet from Bnchen, r902, XXXI, - 4. 








central Celetes (Tonapu), 22-23, 32-34.) Кенші ой #0- 
matology, are eke Ted, уні 
Mathews (К. H.) Le indi ia aati, m " and 
d'iAustrulie, it,’ опере А, mythols at | ations, eic. 
tog, ХІН, 217-240 resta o Ye The m , ғы ах oth Ams 
pii af Australia, тұтылды гта tral ind Wew Gaias 
rusimma, clams, ation tenemonties months in the: teterinr of ern 
misculty nur EAD marriage has the conclusion. that the 1 


extated among the Australian trita: A mined fave (ihe ج تیا وای‎ the f r. 

p Ihe initiation ceremonies emiala mingling ol the otlier races aliwa i азу 
Pons: Tet 1 Usrived from actua] Either they arean lii | 

1, thet the origina) inhabitants | the ‘other |b 


face. colintinate with 

= Australia were of перга type. and stocks, or-the relatinb ip between th 

that while the Auvtmliass have amt the Altican Negro munt be ad. 
served their Neanderthalol| إا‎ Ды, тіней. Bat ж. far no tui tela- 
relatives, the Dirsidldians of In Honwhip of and M ran be 
tvolved considerably from it. "Ns traced, and ethnographic pro 
Mathews alsa thinka that, while Mala nO meant convincinm T 
Bshermen inay have. visited the n fein auch Mai e nde 
Coss, no portion of. Auitralia has eye, characterintion erso Y. . 
bern occupied by that race ae eolanist EN phe, Ti Ази 
п йу нее пн рус] аре | роет Senan thinks. "are chap 
or language hae come | tia to no other human rase," not 

Schmeitz (f. D. E.) манат ый: степ the Papas, but he: Ánclines ho res 
voo Alor, {fnt 


Arch, 1d, Ethn Bard them zs '*a jow t: ; distantly 
1002, ХҮ, ағыз вае related to the Ciicating,—ehlefly on 








with 3 text gerer, on a brass drum | Pbyslignomic grounds, | 
тое bear These d ғыны 05 = 
Кайтип ша вилл, are b E c, Cone (Gy Die Тш 
away мде, which ate th a4 -. 


(емей by ое чуке "hr | (Globus, firnuh i toos. LXxxt, 4 
тийбе аге тегу таные Inthe Alor- | ike tatigol ut i ieee 
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tive anal of the untattoved pe ilî inte the 
ыз. “The tati called Avimal is 


DUE {ERICA 


Е M Ond 
name, (жақ; Folk-Lore’ Boston, 
it a 9:105) Крита. ане 
frais, vegetables, p 
weeds, etc. with. terpreiations inta 
Kali and ov xr e. Tua | 
аў ге from à lin- 


т te 








E (DJ a M мает |: 
ton tow 

іе Yellow eli DEL 

f work in 

Tuv mihi Моне. реро. Ont., 

а dp (1041, | 









пие! eet сіз from Brantford 
township. e eis LE iei account of 


an m— өн on low-lying er ground (which 


ін гаге) ів ассош бекі деше 
(кішіз өші (От) The femur has au 
аштыша! сеттаіюге, Тип of the skulla 
have wormiaun bones, The description 
af the Yellow Point mound, недт the 
tmipuih of Twenty-Milc creek, Líncala 
éo,, with 8 text-igures, dctulle investi- 
gations made in August, 2901, Tt ap 
pes that here a Wing. human being 
been етпей at the stake alter 
beling Кык The occurrence of 
meunds im thi» region is mre. The 
Moore townahip earthwork, Gf which a 
plan is given, s wo X rzb feel ih di- 
ameter, Few relia have been found tn 
the nes о пог it. 


| Bode ү, Animal remains found on 
e 


sies — (Ibid. 44-57.) 
Bral a account of ani noms зе ane 
the Indian village wires ; of ihe tow 

ship of l'ickering and other parts of "e 
couniy of Vork, Ontario. the Ent ot 
ы Нгойш'а investigations since 1246. 
of malluaka fowl ae 

E. Мен 2, reptiles 2, birds 5, rodents B, 
гатпіташз 3, carnivora 12. The wees 
of anima] bones, etc, ly the Indians is 
indicated abere known. The employ- 
ment of the brains ін tanning, etc, 
accounts very alten for the fact that the 
skulls of mammala aro [ound broken. 
In two midden hes there were dis- 
covered "human n which шш 
been Moin s tue ec А bones 
ripen at rS ol canni- 
considers tho 

Инан moderate ihai 7% бон a 
archeological material мая collected 
(ram the county of York sites." 


wn (L. D.) ludian n п 
Bre rear. (Thik, 35-43.) Brief ac- 
ere ae finds at ر‎ ages n 


5% wake TO ee mew 


Co.. Ont, iu the neigh en. Ga all р 
small lake. “These may have heen set- 
tlemants i the ** ‘Neutral d 
abjecta ogre вте 
Мел E hundreds ol stimme Arei, 
ihossands of flint ements, slate 
gorgets and tubes, bind amulets, iron 
toriahawks, banner-sones. А lrief 
description (from the recollection of & 
weitler) of am lmiüian burial ca. 1836 
js piven, also the record of another from 
the daughter of a pioneer 
to the belie! of an old: trader some sort 
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Brown—(Crntinwed, 

of picture nib (for campedirecthon) | 

was in use. iride An ii- 





tance of Dralion bi alae rece]. 


Cadie (C) A pkt le ceremonial 
іре. (Rec. of Past, Wa D, 
С” Қ, 318-220.) Gives, with 
four jews con ан zccouut of 
the discovery, ji n ane, Hcy, in a mund 


del C ais I.) Note intorno ai 
Сита. oa ‚р. Antr, Firenze, 
1902, у, іт-144.). ene 
chapters into which thia. elaborate aud 


valuable monograph (with. ri plates) 
on the Shiloh battlefield, Tennessee, divided treat ol origin, language, 
ote pipe of stone (like cailinite) in the nm aphicai dhietribution : 
lorm ol a human being bent oo one ical characters, morals; religion аш 
knee, the Pu) and place for (he mouth- beliels, theities, sun-weorsliip 2 


piece iu the back. The author de- 
scribes it as ““the most perfect piece of 
| toric carving that | have ever 
acon,” The remains ol varons kinds 
ms m the mound '*ясеш io ahow 
that three persons of importance, with 
thelr ceremonial Ape n placed 
upon the surface E ground, covered 
with Қы and & mound containin 
ahont Tooo eubie arda of earth placed | 
over them." | the pottery, the | 
pipe was broken, perhapa "killed " 
ceremonially, 


Chamberlain iA. F.| Memorials of the 
"Indian" (f, Amer, Folk-Lore, Fot- 
Lon, 1902, XV, r07-115h.) Treats ol 
place-names (e. go indim emt Е 
names of plants (s, E: Zidiam com 
and other things containing the MB 
vane 2 нене thusa ашын 


Ше testo, chiefs, ete; vil- 
p fire, furniture und 
M starala, dresa and | 
as hygiene, etc.; family, polyg- 

ип! А1 Jormalities, cowan- 
tein, the sexes in the T chihd- 
RE ішіне cide ; education ul аи 


tetas, ete war, amm. ge rer 
instrumnnts maed in war, ceremonies 
preparatory to constant, womens ж. 
marching, assault upon а 
of M құмақ басе of the y 

Pages 133-139 are 
illa e goat a wordi ‘asad | ín the 





каштар, text, i t ту а ҺЇШЇс- 
mie т ian" in children's ж?” tea repre- 
gunrs and songs ix alus corsiderzd. raphy of 29 tt chief ome ші. his 
=== кесек "ханын ін ihe study ой Sear ЖТА ч 
matican fe (ПЫ, 1437-13 group women, р. 
Brief general review of 197-199) Chirivan chi Geman the ‘fe d 
during 1555-1900. Cimen, Chiriguams at work, the inte 
ӘгіаБатте(Е. В.) Reportol ihe Brown | 197 of ht implements, ima mn 2 
Harvard expedition to. Nachvak. ,Lab- ree: a 4 ү vete iv т А 
rador, in the. year їз, (Най, on nad village 6 


Soc, Phila, 196, nt 62-312.) This 


well: Hlecatrated тұты, смен notes Cenni s | Тарй ed i "Tapihetr. 


ыйа. 24 же. Er ғарінсе) побев 
m the Tiii and RM ef the 


pictures of groupe &5d mcumpments, 20:0 region ol the: Bolivian ‘Gran 


contnins ы: ones а жона эз 


" life ont еа]! 
briefly with de" rion ‘aoe 


missha and H, FB, C. pests, white set. 
Петя and summer Ms 


zumlitiems of life, the Балы ый 

cal mission, cic. There ате abont 

too? Fakimo sow s Ж И екг | 

vasat,—of these, thou (rom - Hopedale. | 

к MUN Pin Жен) these to 
nunt t ol pure 

The тігіне wha bn tad nner 


att in ase. The isolation af rides at 
puberty is . The панова! 
diae dd ihe Tani as М рки мшш 
modified not a (lithe centact with 
the whites, The netes the 
facility "m which the rec òf 
Ihi» part ef. the continent lesen the 
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del Campana— Ginty murd. 
Mm of other tribes,—lt ja not um 
common bo wo find tes wh are Gaaran 


i guage, but in p in physical type some. 
ерте |+ alcuni 
E einogmata ai "M cic 


omen iti e те i di An- 
= 4 = 

кор) Жн coma, with T tech 

ши of a wonden او ج بر جر‎ cns 
pe кай! өседі ді: сода ман ы 
e from anguis; aà 

lace, a ире two асы а һаһ- 

from th ann мн he Loa 

the A Ez 

tini the A Ante belong 2 the primitive hive 

tribes of the ] шау Gran 

The description the Shion te їп 

question is сынарын Бу: ШЫ eth- 

к не" the peoples con- 


Dorsey (G. Al. Lidge de pierre actuel 
АР, l'Amérique du Nerd. deer 
Paris, 1 ЖІП, 91 

oriel dsam, AEN irs gor thie that 
all of America north of Mexico was 
racially the Stime age anly. 
Ehrenreich (Fj Stewart Culine For 
else zü den Indianer desfornen 
Westens. (кере lirtigchswg.. үн 
Eh 153- D Abetract, with 5 


миң to ‘the Indians of the Far West. 
See d merican Nn 1901. 
Me Bua M m 









сеен UM eu 1% ul author's 
Мк upon тш with this 
шау aenaory ju its 


«бен е нр а eet in large Ман | 


the Intellect штицраігені; 
fnescalinm ame seems айттым 1 e 
mE" edge of one's own 
personat Mr Ellis concludes that 
Ше fuii ni who raised this remarka- 
ble plant to divinn rank, and dedicated 
teit acili, hare jn sune mesure | 
jastified, and oven in civilization there 
female ste place [or the rites сі 
ical." 


Fewkes ij. Wil _ Prehistoric Porta 
Rico, (Science, М. Ұ., 1 а, E En 


MA Айка ы Vi А. ^S. e 


1901, Kéwuimés var present know 


Fórstemann (| 
Maya-Inachrift. 


Geddes (J.) 


Culin's account of his | 





ol Porto Rican archeology, ethnology. 
folklore, etc. Touches Linen ДА 
legends, place names, "on 
Indian art, industry, rock etchings, 
pang: caves, pottery, picture- 
writing, stone-collars, amulets, cenis 
and zemii-cult, ancesior-wür&hip, 
б, dantes, pe goddess сеге- 
mony, mgs, ball- etc. Тһе ае 
Т пата Dr. Fewkey recent 
mwest ons in Porte Rico will appear 
bis eger E Bureau of Americam 
Ethnology &oon to be based. | Parto 
Rico seen to promise much tà the mn- 
(Второй. 
E.) -Eine lI rng 
(Globus, - Ern 
1902, LX XXI, 120-1553.]. Detailed stud T, 
„иһ. Texte figure, of the inscription of 

a Negras X the Uesmacinta 
river pest Palenque discovered 
Malet and stud: өсе by Mandalay. 
Forstemans finda references in the in- 
scription to warlike expeditio, @ 
ceorenatlon, ric Certzin characters 

t the appearance, perhaps, vf the 
Spaniards. 


бё п). eue gui 
ami literature of. the past 
сшіг, 1890—1000. (жан. Т“ &. Я 
1902, V. 1294-T3l atis i 
which has aho. been пергішей іп 
ы {оттп {бё рр.}, % a critical, 


riptive a annotated bitl 
at vis at а biblingrapht la ا‎ p 


ical, historical, linguistic, ethno- 

I. ageing religion, scientific, 
educational, etc., character relating to 
ve published n French Canada during 
the last decade, Pages 1-32 are ut 
cupied by a general onn intro- 
duction and pages 64-00 by à mere 
alphabetic tinding-tist of m jena and 
authors, Tlils is au excellent piece of 
bibliographical work. The extent ol 
lhe literature of Canadian French te 
unknown except, perhapü, іс epè- 
cialis. 


Guevara (T.) Histona de la сітіНе. 


cion de Araucania, (Anales de la 
ee ar de Chile, igat, UX, 
T gh 8а-бі2. 045-673. 
y with the sisth Ши of the In- 
dirus Je etam from 1815 іп Нәр 

икен of the Indians to the yer 
ate of the revolation is detailed. Their 
chief Araucanian ally waa Jaan сон 
who died im 1520 0 prion adminis 
tered by order of another chief, his 
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enemy, Pages g65-g0t ate concerned 
with agriculture, commerce. tmuieris) 
and ) conditions, ete. 

Hein (Ww. Еіз МейігіпрісИе der Pay. 
nguáa-Indisner. (Sitzgh. d, anthr, Ges. 
in Wien, 1901 128-120.) Briel des 
woolen With 2 text-igures, of è carved 

of T yagud Indiana‏ اوا 


W) EEE ir i cere- 
a. pigments (Rep. U, а Nut, 
Mui, Wash, 1900. [1902], 463-471.) 
Catalogue of z9 Иели of ceremonial 
курала from: the Pop (Moki) ndisuss 
of Arisona, with introductory observa. 
tone (465-465). The native names are 
given ver and the making of Now 4, 4. tr, 
ibed in detail. Тһе шей stated 
where known. Concerning the color. 
scree of these Iniliam: “The Hopi 
pareutly 4o not. diserimiunte indiga, 

blue anid green; at least they ilo mot 
have separate worils to describe these 
colors. Violet #4 classed with the red © 


orange i» not differentiated (rom yellow | 


or red.” Hut practical knowledge of 
all the spectrum colors is not absent. as 
theip pigments and dyes chow, 


Нийвоп (|), %7,) Ашіз4нп түтін of the 
San Joaquin vzallev, (|. Amer, Falk. 
lore. Boston, 14902, X v, 104-106.) Gives 
(in English) two Matípoaan versions of 
an umcient myth. hearing upon tha pre- 
historic topography of a certain section 
of the San Joayuin valley, —the former 
esistence of a sen in this basin. 


Hunter ae F.) н гес ihe 
алсаз. (Arch, Et = Toronto, 
TT Pe 82-45. Briel accognt, 
with four wanpim.belts 
of the Ottawa а The drawings 
from which the illustrations lere printed 
were made are "facal nile copies of the 
Ды МБ бі), wen tade by 
© forge Haleh, [regn 
oríglials lent him Ірі the lohian chief, 
Assekiknk (Blackbint), ip fsa." Belt 
Мо. t; which hu “on tl human figures 
hae ales woven y 
elt No; 2 hes severs] 
ы and рақты жушт» 
alien i explana- 
tion = the 2s human figures jt eou tafia, 
пішу {ке one given һу Sir 
рте н: the famous Niugara 
In 1 beh No, 54 is de. 
экчей 1 ва "а hybrid of India) tale 
graphs, capitals and Arabic 
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(х. а, 4, 1902 


üurnernls aud beats (he date 1756: 
ie Хо bear the ame of Liew 


od Mackinaw 

here wea М Mickie | in 18r4. — All 
t represent Û : mixture of Ir 

Dres hin Е symbols. A Uriel 


оом st er eas arid Gap НАШ 
Воно attention 

"атираа Саше" апи collectors 
anil to the fact that бо many of these 
belti were “made hy Europeans," 


— Noy on PY PH Marias villages 


in lhe tenahi exlaute, imece 
сонату "ым. si-100.} More or jess 
detal pu account, wit Te 
(ша iext 

KE Ee С 
іш mest anil el і с. 
өсімі Тһе Huren кре ересей 


are the a M e еу peopled 

(Roa pois | adig hiel кеш: "чы 
о}, w с 

ls On Oro near Bass lake. Accordit 


Mr Вазе Ур. favorite 11 
acc cde dedic 
5 i where 


nearly always at an old beach 
abundance of 





стацід), besides numerous relica. 


кн (Т.} ІШебіишінігімдгітпе, /|Сір- 


Wi, ged teat | 
ам, 9-78, 105-18) Genera Generi] eh 


s Coduvei and To and rl 
pep of the Mocoli, Abipones, Tw 
ng and Guachi. [si ИМ, on of 

Tat two tribes history, hah itat, phisiedl 
characteristics, mode of life, social and 
teat nie conditions, dresa onil drna- 
ment * аги] істін, industries 
= mann actures, acial clamses, Isti 
valu god games, sickness anil «ath, 
EM, жұт ik, ате treated, 
page ita a brief comparative 
vocabulary of the chief Gnaikuri dia 
lects is given, The of Dr 
Koch were made at the end ol sige at 
Porto Martine (Matto Grosso]. 
Guach are now quite extinet ; ol the 
Abipones pssiblya few individuals may 
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still survive in Santa. Fé ; tha Caituvei, 
who, a century apo counted over I, too 
walî, mow homer liie wore than 
а Рауарий өшттіуе іс the € 
ber of 40—509 әз арай! 1,069 а 0 

time of Atara; of the Mocobi only a 
бет amall groupe are leit: tho Toba 
are still quite numerous, “I'he language 
ol the Paraguá has many foreign (Gua- 


Е — 1Y отете ! ! 
etc., and. Spanish) elements; the 
Guachi la: зерро only remotely Guai- 
Кайа. [һе Caslevel retain their 
esramic¢ industry along with somewhat 
of its ancient es The porte 


disappeared nüng has 
taken the place of КОМ ИЕ eather 
besd-drem ji olieete ; the men «noke 


Е 


FF 


and the women chew tobacco (Roch | 


thinks these. Indians learned 
from the whites); firmurmis. are ead. 


ally driving out ihe low-andarrow 


браги ant 4 chih have already gone; | 
po ‘games S wich riulged in. 
opes in have been much bess 


influenced ty the advent of. (he whites. 
With them the shamun js still in full 
flouriah ; inlanricide.and killing ther өш 
КЕ Dr Koch's valuable сети ie 
пней а ашат bibl ea 
references and accompanied Њу a colored 
plate (ceramic о нА) aml 27 
text- figures, 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Notes on North Vic- 


toria vi «Иек. (Arch. Rep. Ont, 
Toronto, 190t [1902]. 100- 3 He- 
nodes un sp ns recently 


nated to the ТЕДІ nnd an urcount 
(with 2 leat of an owl and а 
‘raven pipe of dark sate, the atticle 
contaiws a briel upeaa оп ШТ 
шат site an. Balesm lake. and a lu 

up ty am the locality of will sites, 


i» amd cach piita. | 


nveya 
n embankment reformed to In à ptevi- 


ous repart is anid to liave bern built by | 


‘the French. 


THE (0. 6.) 
obelhtiennm t Ашы (L*Anthrop,, 


Paris, 1908, XIII, 03. ) Ху lief ab- | 


atract, paper ned i 
fall in. the devrin Anir ut, 
1900, M. &., 1l, 41-421. | 
Mater (TJ) Nene archijolo For- 
cei ін Yukatan, 189% bis tos. 


(Globas, Вин, кона LXXXI, 14- 
1$.) Résumés tlie researches im Vuca- 
жер e on in detail in Wall Fa на Анне: 


af ike Peakedy M'uirum, Vol. 11, No. t. | 


Les rara en 


de Hadaillac / Afirgw 





Mason iO. T.) дынан de American 


harpoons: А th 
tribution ad invention. ө. (йр oo. 5, 
Nat, Mui, Wash., igi], m 
зар) In tila ent. essay, wit 
jate and 92 iert-hgures, о 
faron пиле with considerable de. 
tall xs tu construction, technique, and 
use the h among the aborigines 
of Sauth, North, amd Arctic America, 
South Americas has not been favorable 
to the harpoon and only а few typa 
wete developed (Fuegian. Chilian, 
Brarilism, Caribi Га the salmon 
regions af rhe Norihwest lacific the 
ШЕ 1 flourishes, as ii once did in the 
turtle regions af the Atlantic, — It 
lowest. level with the Tu- 
lare негелі ef California, Natural 
а? ік іш Ма Атын ta epe 
pages 236—023 аге Cero at the 
poon, їв parte and its accessories, reach 
the rot varied and unique für. The 
infrodaction of irum has caused muinet- 
on modlicatiane and pi aiam us 
mày be secti from comparison with the 
ruder Foegian implement, м e 
kim harpoeons "am of 
barbed or toggle.” Ub te 
fie that "if the Aut varieties of iiam 
Avia, with line hike tn n lare of the 
lade, are the more aboriginal, their 
nearest Lin are to be seen, not in Bering 


tea, bur around Greenland.” А рр 
irom  Brüitol bay (p. 297) 
“forme & cennnecting link between the 


Eskimo toggle head and the forms 
allied 10 it among the Lidian tribes 
farther south,” Of the Eskimo har-. 

oo two are exactly alike. there: 
ingens a mnge of individual choice ie 
many parts. 


| MeekeriL. L.) Whiteman, (J. Amer. 


Folk-Lore, Boston, 1903, XV, 84-87.) 
ÀA Siman tale told to children "' ta 
teach them oot to be cross like beari." 
Possibly borrowed from the Arapaho, 
The “бон” '" besr-women," д 
cannibal meal, and “white шап” 
figure In the story, 


{з}, Le» Eski- 
S L'Anthrop., Paris; 1903, ХИ, 
ур е Nelson's study of 


the Eskimo E май ін Ше 
геній ر‎ нғған ar 
анда ار و‎ (Washin 
1899). The e, unu to 


that the Eskimo have fallen сай, = 


wate of higher culture, but may rise 


again, 
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origin ol summer amd winter, (J, 
Amer, Folk-Lore, Honton, oL КҮ, 
85-0.) А legend of the ‘Pueblo 
Indians of Acoma telling of the victory 
ef Miachin, the spirit of. summer, by 
reason of which summer аш winter 
exit. A very similar leger is current 
among some of the Algonquian tribes 
ofthe Great Lakes. 


xe e Bs at ba kee Бе; in the eri sg n "the stakes 
D. cC. кус 205-218} "The e " ned fe ade Tete we 








this article, with a lates, art the same 3 x34 inches in dinneter, 

as those ju Mr Senith's gra ph dn M an average ө Уйла part ` vis 
the Memoirs of Io Ameriran m the a | distance between the 
ef Wainral Mitlery, 1899, 11, EE. kwo rows, Ii has been suggested | | 
pology 1, 139-161. "i that the. interstices ' 


Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, xv, E) 


Star (P.) The Tastosmes. (J. Amer. that B there are only wo recorded in- 
oe M eh MA ME ihe occurrence of. ish-weirs 
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Study of Philippine Languages at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.—The native languages of the Philippines fall into two general 
divistons: (1) the languages of the diminutive, dark-skinned Negritos: 
who iive in scattered tribes in the interior mountain regions of the 
larger islands, and. who probably constitute the remnant of the aborigi- 
nal population of the islands; (2) the languages af the various Malay 
tribes, Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagan, which occupy by far the 
greater part of the archipelago. 

* About the idigms of the Negritos very little is. known, and that 
little seems to indicate that they are very similar to the Malay dialects. 
This similarity, however, is perhaps to be explained as due to the milu- 
ence of the languages of the surrounding Malay tribes, especially as, 
according to Spanish authorities, the Negrito languages are of monosylla- 
bic structure and entirely different fram the languages of the Malays. 

The idioms of the Malay tribes form a closely connected group of 
tongues, constituting a branch of the Malayo-Polynesian family, which 
comprises within its limits. the Kanaka of Hawaii, the Maori of New 
Zealand, the languages of the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo, of the 
Malays of the China seas, and of the Hovas of Madagascar, The esti- 
mates of the number of the Malay dialects range from about twenty 
to aver fifty, but of some of these practically nothing is known save 
the name. The best known of the Philippine tongues-are naturally 
the languages. of the more or less civilized natives, the Christian tribes 
in the north, and the Mohammedan tribes in the south. The principal 
languages of the Christian tribes are the Ibanag, Ilocano, Pampango, 
Pangasinan, ‘Tagalog, and Bikol of Luzon, and the Visayan of the Visa- 
yan islands; those of the Mohammedan tribes are the Sulu of the Sulu 
süb-archipelago and the Maguindanao of Mindanao. 

All ol these languages. are made up principally fram dissyllabic roots 
and are practically non-inflectional; an extensive tse, however, is 
made of reduplication in the formative processes of both noun and 
verb. Verbal force is conferred by certain particles which are com- 
bined with the root, though there is no sharp distinction between the 
construction of nominal and verbal forms. The character of the verbal 
form to be used in a sentence depends on what element is of most im- 

T93 
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portance in the mind of the speaker or writer. “This element is made 
the subject and the verb is conformed to the charncter of this subject, 
standing in different forms, according as the subject is the agent, the 
object, the catise, the place, etc, of the action. The verb stands іп 
the active voice only when the agent is the subject: in all other cases: 
itisin the passive, Passive constructions are far more numerous than 
active; in fact they are the regular rale, and. the active the exception. 
Modifying words are usually joined to the words they modify by con- 
nective particles which are identical with the relative pronouns, 

The vocabularies of the Philippine languages contain several for- 
eign elements. The languages of the Christian tribes contain a num- 
ber of Spanish, those of the Mohammedan tribes a number of Arabic 
words, especially such as relate to religion. Besides this, however, 
some of these languages, e. ¢., Tagalog and Visayan, possess, like 
Malay, Javanese, etc, a number of Sanskrit words. 

The most important of the Philippine languages is the Tagalog, 
spoken in the capital city of Manila and throughout the middle regions 
of Luzon; and, as was fitting, the instruction in Philippine languages 
at Johns Hopkins University began with this idiom. A course in elè- 
mentary Tagalog was conducted throughout the year of 1901-02, the 
instruction being made as practical as possible. In the second half- 
year a series of lectures were given on the Philippine islands, with 
special reference to the native tribes, their manners, customs, religion, 
language, etc. "These courses were attended by eight students. 

Next in importance to Tagalog among the languages of the archi- 
pelago stands Visayan, which is spoken, probably, by more people than 
any other Philippine dialect — In the year 1902-03, at Johne Hop- 
kins University, therefore, instruction | ET | 
well as an elementary and a more advanced 

All courses are given in the Oriental Seminary, of which Prof. Paul 
Haupt is director, and are under the charge of Dr Frank R. Blake, 
a graduate of the University and а student of Semitic and Sanskrit, 

In connection with the work in Tagalog, Dr Blake has prepared an 
Elementary Tagalog Grammar for Practical purposes: which ig now 
complete, and will probably be published shortly, ‘This Tagalog Стат» 
mar will be followed as zoon as possible by manuals of Visayan, Sulu, 
and the principal other Philippine dialects A special study will also 
be made of the Sanskrit element in Tagalog and Visayan, 


F..R. Brake, Ph. D. 


Ee. —The notice by Dr Otis 
recently in the American Anthro 


The Primitive “ Baby-machin 
T. Mason an this subject which I read 
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potogist (vol, iv, No. 2, p, 359) induces me to make the following remarks: 
‘This apparatus for teaching infants to walk is also well known all over 
java, not only on the coast, but also in the remote mountain dis- 773 
tricts of the interior, 1 found it, for example, about five years 
ago, among the Tenggerese, The Malay 
popular name. for the apparatus is fw£/- 
ran, from the verb puler, or pulir, “to 
turn," " to turn around," 

A specimen which 1 obtained from a = 
native of Batavia has a total length of about 67 centimeters. Its ПЕ 
general appearance is shown in the accompanying ügure. The iH 
pointed stick, on which the bamboo shaft is fitted, is driver into | 
the earthen floor, and enables the infant to walk in 4 circle, lean- Ё 
ing upon the horizontal wooden stick, which projects from the 
bamboo shaft. Strange to say, in some of the best Dutch works | 
on the ethnography of Sumatra and Java, which | perused for (Sg 
the purpose of finding something om the subject, no mention of 
itis made.. It would be worth while to inquire whether the patt- 
ran is found in the Philippines. H: res KATE: 


Fic. p. — The Patirae cc 
H ashi,” 





Arrow Poison.—The arrow poison of the Malay peninsula, 
together with some of the adjacent parts of the continent, the islands of 
the archipelago, etc., known as if’, has been made the subject of a doc- 
tor's thesis at the University of Zürich. — Dr Paul Geiger's Beitrage sur 
Kenntnis der [poh-P feilgifte (Herlin, 1901, 102 pp.) is quite exhaustive in 
its treatment of the topic and related matters, the bibliography titling 
more than a hundred publications of diverse sorts and values. біте 
its appearance, however, several other contributions have appeared, 
among which may be mentioned Dr C. G. Seligmann's Nate em the 


Preparation and Use af the Kenyai Dart poison Jpoh (our. dnthr. 
Init, Lond, 1902, X XXII, 239—244), relating to Borneo, and Dr L. 
Camus' Aerherches expérimentales sur de poison des Mois (Rev. de I École 
d'bnthr. de Paris, 19goz, XI, 119-146), dealing with northern Indo- 
China. A, F. C. 


"Foreign" Objects in Ohio Valley Mounds.—Mr Clarence 
B; Moore calis ty attention to the use of the word " foreign " in my re- 
view of Mr Fowke's book, published in the last number of the Amer- 
iran Anthropologist (page 513). In employing the term I meant objects 
foreign to Ohio,—that is, made of substances not found in Ohio in their 
natural state, Of course nothing of European origin has been found, so 
far aş Î arm aware, in the mounds of southern Ohio. Indeed, I have 
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opened more than a hundred mounds in this section, and. all. my feld. 
observations tend to prove the pre-Colambian origin of the archeologi- 
cal remains of Ohio valley. 1 thank Mr Moore for calling my attention 
to the use of the term mentioned, since others may have been led to 
misinterpret it. WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 


Pigment Spots.—To the evidence cited hy H: Newell Wardle 
(Anthropologist, v. &, 1v, pp. 412-420) regarding “ Mongolian spots,” 
etc., the following passage from Professor Frederick Starr's Notet upon 
the Ethnography of Southern Mexico (pt. 2, rgoz, p. 13) should be 
added: "It is à matter of. common belief among mestizos that every: 
Maya has a violet or purple spot on the back at. the vortex coccygeus- 
this is called the айг (bread) and it is a common insult ta refer to it,— 
€. g- to say "mon ġa nin," The Mayas are probably to be added to the 
list of peoples exhibiting “ pigment spots,” and the opinion of ten Kate 
that sach spots are quite common is further confirmed, A. F. C. 


Turmas and Tumas.—| have read the interesting article by 
Mr Francis ©. Nicholas on “The Aborigines of the Province of Santa 
Marta," printed in volume 111, number 4, ofthe American Anthropologist. 
At the bottom of page 614 is mentioned furmas, with the statement that 
itis a word not understood now in ilie province," I lived with the 
Armacos (Aurohuacos) and frequently ate furmas. ‘They are potatoes 
of a very small kind, but of exquisite flavor, Of course it has nothing 
lo do with еттт, ог red beads found in Braves. erecacka, by the way, 
is known everywhere under the name of arracacka (Conium esculatum . 

Eriste RECLUS 


Negro Companions of Spanish Explorers, — [n connection 
with Mr Wright's paper in the Anthropologist (s, s, 1v, pp. 217-228). it 
should be mentioned that the vessel of Captain Arellano (a. deserter 
from the expedition of Urdaneta to the Philippines in 1564-65), which 
was the first to make a return voyage fram the western Pacific to Mexico, 
is said ta ауе been steered bya mulatto pilot, Arellano, according to 
Blumentritt | Versuch einer Ethnographic arr Phil "eme: 
this trip in order to win the prize offered by the Ky 
first traversing of the South sea from west to cast. _ АЕ С. 


Virchow Bibliography. rhe - Virchow-Bibliographie: Y843— 
1901 " ( Berlin, 1991, 182 pages), compiled by various hands and edited 
by Dr Schwalbe, contains practically all the titles of the publications 
of the great German anthropologist. The first section (5x 1-so) is 
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devoted to Medicine, Hygiene, and General Science; the second part 
(pages 51-183) to Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistory. 

E А, Е. С. 

Mx HakLax L Swiru's "Shell-heaps of the Lower Fraser, British 
Columbia," which will appear in volume tv of the Mfemsirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, isin press. This quarto deals 
with the vast shell deposits of the northwest coast of America, and 
endeavors to reconstruct from the remains found in these ассшпша- 
tions of the refuse of extinct villages the story of the prehistoric peo- 
ples, their culture, and condition as they must have existed in ancient 
time. The contribution will be illustrated hy :2o figures of these 
antiquities and views of the excavations made in the shell-heaps. 


JAPANESE ARCHEOLOGICAL ExPeDITION.—An archeological expedi- 
tion, composed of seven Japanese, has recently started for central Asia, 
under the leadership of Count Otani Kozui and Mr Watanabe Tetsu- 
shin, says ature, The object of the expedition 15 to search for the 
Huddhistic remains m central Asia, India, and China, and to trace, 80 
far as is possible, the course of Buddhism from its source northward and 
eastward to Japan. 


Ma W. H. Howes, Head Curator of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy of the United States National Museum, has been appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution to 
succeed Major ]. W. Powell, late Director of the Bureau. Prof, Otis T. 
Mason, for many years Curator of the Division of Ethnology, has been 
made Acting Head Curator of the Department of Anthropology in the 
Museum, 


De Georax Gkawt MacCurpy has been reappointed Lecturer in 
Anthropology and Curator of the Anthropological Collection in Yale 
University, The course in Anthropology is open only to graduate 
students, five of whom ate pursuing it, A course m Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology will be offered during the second half-year, and it is expected to 
be more Jargely attended than the present one. 


2 Еңкінкик Е, уом Ткбітесн, whose investigations im the early 
history of Wartemberg are highly regarded, died June zgth at the age 
of seventy-three years. 


Dx A. F. CHAMRERLAIN of Clark University and Dr A. 5. Gatschet 


of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected to membership 
in the American Antiquarian Society. 
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